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INTRODUCTION 


TO 

A HISTORY OF INDIGENOUS EDUCATION IN THE PANJAB 

SINCE ANNEXATION. 


I am about to relate—I hope without extenuation or malice—the history of 
the contact of a form of European with oue of Asiatic civilisation; how, in 
spite of the best intentions, the most public-spirited officers, and a generous 
Government that had the benefit of. the traditions of other provinces, the true 
education of the Panjab was crippled, cheeked, and is nearly destroyed; how 
opportunities for its healthy revival and development were either neglected or 
perverted ; and how, far beyond the blame attaching to individuals, our system 
stands convicted of worse than official failure. Whether it is possible to rouse 
to renewed exertion, on behalf of its own education, the most loyal population 
that has ever been disappointed, is a question which the following pages will 
only partially attempt to answer. Much will, of course, depend on the wise 
adaptation of the noble principle just propounded—of “ local self-government”— 
to a department of the Administration,—that of education,—in which, above 
all others, it can bo introduced with perfect safety aud the greatest political 

advantage. 

ltespcet for learning lias always been the redeeming feature of “the 
Past.” To this the Punjab has formed no exception. Tom by invasion and 
civil war, it ever preserved and added to educational endowments. The most 
unscrupulous chief, (he avaricious money-lender, and even the freebooter, 
vied wit.1i the small landowner in making peace with his conscience by found- 
inn - schools and rewarding the learned. There was not a mosque, a temple, a 
dharmsiila that had not a school attached to it, to which the youth flocked 
chiefly for religious education. There were lew wealthy men who did not 
entertain a Manlvi, Pandit, or Guru to teach their sons, and along: with them 
tin* sons of friends and dependents. Them were also (liousauds of secular 
schools, frequented alike by Muhammadans, Hindus and JSiklis, in which Persian 
or Lunde was taught. There were hundreds of learned men who gratuitously 
taught their co-religionists, and sometimes all-cornel's, for the sake of God— 
“ lillah.’’ There was not a single villager who did not take a pride in devoting 
a portion of his produce to a res]looted teacher, in respectable Muhammadan 
families husbands taught- their wives, and these their children; nor did the 


Sikhs prove in that respect to be unworthy of their appellation of “learners 
aud disciples.” Jn short, the lowest computation gives us 3:50,000 pupils 
(against little more than 11)0.000 at present) in the schools of the various 
denominations who were acquainted witli reading, writing, and some method 
of computation; whilst thousands of them belonged to Arabic and Sanskrit 
colleges, in which Oriental literature and systems of Oriental Law, Logie, 
Philosophy, and Medicine were taught to the highest standards. Tens of 
thousands*also acquired a proficiency in Persian, which is now rarely reached 


in Government and aided schools or colleges. 


Through all schools there 


breathed a spirit of devotion to education for its own sake and for its influence 
on the character and on religious culture; whilst e\en the sous of llauyas 
who merely learnt what they absolutely required in order to gain a avelihood, 
looked with respect, amounting to adoration, on their humble P- ndhas, whe 
had taught, them the elements of, two “ r’s.” 


Wo have changed all this. The annexation disturbed the blinds of believer* 
in Providence, and all that was respectable kept, as much as possible, aloot 
from the invader,—just as the best Englishman would not be the first tc 
seek the favour of a foreign conqueror. At the same time, the single-minded¬ 
ness of the first English officials in the Paujab, and the religious earnestness 
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which they showed, reconciled the people to foreign rule; »thi tbe mutiny of 
185? found the Province still possessed of sufficient national life to aid us 
effectually in the struggle for self-preservation. Unconsciously no doubti os we 
felt safer, we began to think less of the prejudices of the people, and the 
energies of our best officers were devoted to the introduction on a virgin field 
of reforms of doubtful success in Europe, which wasted their timp but gave 
them a reputation, rather than to the natural development of what elements 
of progress already existed in indigenous civilisation. These 'officers were’ 
surrounded by ambitious and needy adventurers, many from the North- 
Western Provinces, whose knowledge of Perso-Urdu, which they shared with 
us, was the key to the mysteries of government and to the exploitation of the 
Province, just as a smattering of English is a coveted possession of the class, 
eager for place and political power, w hich we have created out of the rejected 
members of chiefly the middle and lower castes. Urdu, therefore, became 
synonymous with education; and on its supply failing, and intellectual dark- 
• ness in the meanwhile creeping over the Province, in consequence greatly of 
the resumption of rent-free grants, we began to cast about for means to provide 
ourselves witli cheap subordinate agents in the various branches of the admini¬ 
stration. No doubt, higher motives also led to the establishment of an 
Educational Department; but its principal characteristics will not bo fully 
understood unless the above circumstances are borne in mind. 

Now, although Persian had l»cen taught for ages in tbe PanjAb to a large 
number of pupils, and was exerting a natural and beneficial influence on their 
various vernaculars along with Arabic and Sanskrit, Urdu was a subject of 
study rather for Europeans than Natives, to -whom it was said to come inci¬ 
dentally through Persian. The substitution, therefore, of Urdu for Persian was 
looked upon as a limitation of education, and led to its disuse as tbe spoken and 
written language of gentlemen. However, Urdu and, subsequently, English 
were welcomed as an a\enue and claim to employment under Government by tbe 
more needy in tin* community and by those who wished to ingratiate themselves 
with the authorities. Thus, education was first degraded by us from an object 
of mental and moral culture to a means for purely worldly ambition. The 
religious basis of education was similarly undot mined; for, looking upon 
Maulvis, Pandits, and Guius as possible leaders of dissailection, we treated them 
and their learning with suspicion. 

Instead of identifying them with our interests, everything in their litera¬ 
ture which appeared ridiculous to our hasty examination was held up to tacit 
scorn,—a course which was calculated to destroy the sense of reverence among 
their co-religionists. The cultivation of the sacred classical languages, without 
which the vemaeu'ars cannot he developed, became more and more restricted 
to the practising priestly classes, whose influence ior good w'as not utilised 
by a wise Government. They accordingly withdraw into the background, in 
consequence of which many of the classical colleges or priv ate schools, conducted 
“for the sake of God,” died out, just as the practical deprecation of Persian for 
the sake of Urdu led to the cessation of numerous institutions in which “the 
language of gentlemen ” was taught. Similarly, our primary schools injured the 
Mahajani schools, with which they are now being incorporated, although 
many of the latter still survive, and, along w ith the I undd character, teach a 
system of mental arithmetic which is as invigorating to the mind of a trades¬ 
man’s boy a9 it is practically nsi ful to him. Gurus still continue to teach the 
sacred Granth to thousands of Sikh hoys in the character which commits to 
writing the words which came from the mouth of the founder of their religion, 
in “ Gurmukhi ” ; hut then, as now, the alphabet and the language—PanjAbi— 
which it renders were considered to he barbarous, and wen* not used by us for 
purposes of elementary secular instruction 

Still, tbe influence of old associations and of the striking inventions of 
modem times, combined with the prestige of the ruling race, rendered the 
people susceptible to any form of education that Government might wish to 
foster; and when the Educational Cess was first levied for the avowed purpose 
of establishing schools in the contributing localities as far a* possible, great 
expectations were raised. These were not fulfilled, to the astonishment and 
scarcely disguised indignation of the rural population. Nor should the name 
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of ‘♦jMacatianal Cess" mislead us. It was originally the "Village School 
Oew, *’ as admittedly imported from the North-Western Provinces. Whatever 
theif own tyrants had done, they had not come with the words of progress 
tu*d enlightenment to take the money out of their pocket for their education, 
and then appropriate it to something else. In 1857 there was a b alan ce 
of Rl,14,562 from the Educational Cess, whilst only R23,472 had been 
expended on village schools. In a village on the frontier a school was 
demanded in‘return for the cess, and on its refuSal an outbreak took place, 
which had to be suppressed by the despatch of troops. My own appeal to 
start schools by subscription in backward districts was everywhere met with 
the rejoinder that the Government had raised a fund for a school and had 
not given them one. The resumption of grants of rent-freo lands was an act 
of which Muhammadan bigotry might have been guilty as regards Hindu 
endowments; but the faith of the agricultural population in the general honesty 
of the alien Government was strong when it received its first blow on the 
money raised for education being devoted to they knew not what. This faith 
will not bo restored unless some equivalent for that money is devoted to the 
objects for which it was raised. 

As regards the trading classes, the more ambitious of them gladly availed 
themselves of the Government system of education, which promised them 
dotation in social rank, or rather gave them the opportunity, in the event 
of being employed in the public service, of exercising power over those higher 
castes that had hitherto despised them The moral and educational obligations 
are not so great on the “lower” as they are on the “higher” castes of Hindus; 
but the temptation to become practically a higher caste through official 
preferment, by means of falling in with the Government system of education, 
was too strong to he resisted. The opportunity also of dispossessing the 
Muhammadans from the teacher’s seat, which they held throughout the 
province, was too good to he neglected. Thus, the less respectable or less 
conservative of these classes hailed the advent of Urdu along with all the official 
loaves and tishes which it brought, in the hope that even tins weakened agency 
of Muhammadan milucnce would also eventually disappear. "When English 
became one ol the main avenues to higher employment, the most ambitious 
members of those classes still more readily availed themselves of it as the 
easiest means for acquiring political power and for taking the place* of the 
Erahmans as the intellectual leaders of the people. Thus, aiter the subversion 
of tho religious principle, by the elimination of the priestly classes from our 
educational councils, was introduced a social bauterertemeat, in which neither 
birth nor traditional rank, nor the reputation of piety, liberality, or courage, 
seemed to weigh with Gov eminent—the Native’s Providence on earth—against 
the apparently more practical usefulness of the supple parvenus who began 
to monopolise official favour. 

The rank and Hit*, however, of the trading classes went on, much as before, 
satisfied w ith such education as their Pandhas could give to their sons, but also 
largely attending Government and Missionary schools. These Pandhas chiefly 
taught mental arithmetic, the multiplication table, end a kind of short-hand of 
Nagri, called “Lunde” or “Lande,” which means “tailless," because that 
character is deprived of unnecessary flourishes and is generally written without 
vowels. It is alleged that the Lunde of each district, if not of each city or 
larger cluster of villages, differs lrom that of another. Perhaps a more careful 
investigation will show that, substantially, all the various forms of commercial 
writing, whether called “ Lundf*,” “Lande,” “Sarafi,” “ Mahajani/’ &c., are the 
same; that they are all modifications of N.igri, which they endeav our to render 
more tachygraphie in emulation of the quick Persian writing; and that they 
offered a means of primary education by the adoption of the salient features 
common to all these handwritings, which we have neglected. Certainly', when 
it is remembered that these Pandhas were also called Gurus, vve must admit that 
the Sikhs made a wiser use of the vulgar characters by developing them into 
“Gumiukhi, ” the characters in which the sacred Granth has now collected 
the words which fell from the “mouth of the Guru" — Gurmukbi—a con¬ 
jecture which may account for the spread of that character in the Panjdb. 
Guru Nanak did not write himself; his disciples (Sikhs) preserved his sayings 
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Orally, but Bbai Bald communicated them to the. second 0ui-~i < qfh© 

wrote them down in the Landd character, in which he.also «rtra 

precepts. It was he who then invented the Qurmukhi character j but he' 
committed nothing to writing in it, except the history of Guru Nan&k, a large * 
volume. The third Guru, Amar Das, also recorded his sayings in X&ndd, an 
example which was followed by the fourth Guru. The books of both are at 
Goindwdl near Amritsar. It was only the fifth Guru, Arjan, in whose time 
all the sayings and records, of the previous four Gurus and ^8 own were 
collected into the Adi Granth” and written hi Gurmuklii (which had by that 
time become widely used) above the signature of Bhai Gurdas,—a Granth 
which still exists at Kartarpur in the house of Guru Sadhil Singh. 

It was with the oppressed and despised trading community that we sought 
and obtained some popularity. To them we came indeed as social saviours. 
They were lightly taxed, though of their taxation next to nothing wa3 even 
attempted to be devoted to their traditional education. The Kamiana tax, 
a portion of which was to ho given to schools for the manufacturing classes, 
was no sooner imposed than it was abandoned for taxes like the license tax, 
no portion of which has ever been given lo education. But the trading and 
manufacturing classes largely availed themselves of the sehools provided out 
of general taxation or the cesses of the agricultural community, to which a 
stone was given when they demauded bread; and, finally, a state of things 
has been reached when nine-tenths of those who benefit by middle and higher 
education belong to those nouveHes sour firs w-i/tle* from which, with the dis¬ 
appearance of the influence of the aristocracy and of the priesthood, those 
grave disorders may be expected in India as in Europe. • 

Turning now to the landed gentry, the petty Chiefs, and the liaises 
generally, their greater wealth and family pride enabled them either 
to dispense with education for their sons, or eUe to provide private tutors for 
them. They had been disappointed by the new order of thiugs; but their 
confidence iu Government was still unshaken, and they were not disinclined 
to have tlicir children taught in Got eminent schools, prm idl'd their 
rank received due deference. With this \ ievv, for instance, they asked Lord 
Canning for a college at Lahore, intending it to be reserved for their sons. 
A higher department was accordingly created in connection with the Lahore 
District School, in which, as in the older Universities of England, the distinc¬ 
tion between patricians and others was kept up. Some of them passed the 
Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University ; and the Government College, 
Lahore, was at last established (1M>1); but the distinction between noble¬ 
men and commoners was abolished, the Raises fully recognising the truth of 
the official suggestion that learning should know no difference of birth, hut 
at the same time withdrawing, to a great extent, their children from contact 
with plebeians. Thus, the opportunity was also lost with the aristocracy of 
identifying its younger generation with the new civilisation, and of providing 
the people in future with enlightened leaders, whose interest and smallness of 
number made them completely amenable to guidance by the State. 

The, above was the condition of things which I found on my arrival at 
Lahore in November 1861. With the exception of the trading and manufactur¬ 
ing classes, the educated inembt rs from which were no source of strength to 
the Government, nor had yet betrayed symptoms of becoming one of mischief, 

I found all that was respectable in the country either alienated or disappointed. 
A Parliamentary Report, quoted further on, describes a state of affairs which 
was partly remedied alter wards, but which has now given way to, I fear, the 
hopeless disillusion of all whose support is necessary to true progress and the 
stability of an enlightened administration. Sometimes with the best intentions, 
at other times from motives of self-preservation, the Educational Department, 
from which the despatch of 1854 expects an alacrity, net common to human 
nature, fot self-effacement, misinterpreted, ridiculed, opposed, delayed, and 
crushed almost every effort at national government in matters of education, and 
almost every aspiration of the people that was not compatible with its ascendancy 
and prestige. Nor has that department, like other departments, been a handmaid 
to the State; but it has acted as if education were something apart from the 
general administration, and not merely one of many agencies for strengthening 
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the hold of to enlightened and progressive Government upon the people, and for 
identifying their interests in one common devotion to the welfare of the State. 
On the contrary, it has sown dragon’s teeth, which are springing up in a harvest 
Of disaffection, destructive alike of the ancient civilisation of the country, 
of the possibility of any genuine, because gradual, development from within and 
of the natural adaptation of all that may be suited to India in a foreign civili- 
sation. 

I cannot ‘more fitly conclude this “ introduction ” than by quoting some 
extracts from the Parliamentary Report (1874,0.1072—11, Part III) to which 
I have already referred, at the risk of being accused of vanity and of intro¬ 
ducing matter the relevancy of which may not be at once perceived by the 
ordinary reader. The importance, however, of the provincial interests at 
stake, and the necessity of describing the revival of the educational spirit of 
enterprise in the Panjab, now threatened by collapse, unless its official obstacle 
is removed,, should place one above all personal considerations, among which 
the desire of praise or the fear of blame for redundancy are, indeed, of 
small moment— 

“ In 1864. the Panjab Government offered the Principalship of the Lahore 
Government College (just founded) for public competition. I)r. Leitner ap¬ 
plied for and obtained the appointment. He reached Lahore in November 
166t, and there found a state of things which he at once set himself to 
remedy, no describes the Government educational system as having little real 
hold on the people, who in sullen silence felt themselves to be disregarded, 
and their ancient civilisation despised. There was, indeed, we are told, a 
system of so-called English education, consisting chiefly of instruction in 
mathematics and random or fragmentary selections of more or less known 
authors. One oi the courses contained portions of Dr. Dixon’s ‘Life of Bacon, ’ 
Prescott’s ‘ Essay on Chateaubriand’s Essay on Milton, ’ Campbell’s ‘Rhe¬ 
toric, ’ and Roger’s ‘ Italy, ’ as a curriculum of English literature for advanced 
students; whilst in mental philosophy, Abercrombie; in history, a few notices 
of the history of the Jews, and of Romo, or Greece, were deemed sufficient. 
As regards the elementary school-., we learn from Dr. Leitner that some of the 
maps in use actually made the Sahara run through Spain, an error the peculiar 
character of which would seem to indicate that these maps may have been 
inaccurate reproductions of information originally derived Jrom a Moorish or 
Saracenic source. 

“The educational despatch issued by the India Office in I854 furnished 
the basis for l)r. Ix'itner’s operations. Its main principle was ‘to pave 
the way for the abolition of the Government schools by means of voluntary 
organisation,’ hut its provisions, such as, for instance, the grant-in-aid rules, 
were imperfectly known or understood by the natives, and decisive steps 
to carry it out were still to bo taken. 

“Dr. Leitner began by endeavouring to arouse a spirit of self-reliance among 
the natives, especially among tlieir natural leaders—the chiefs, the priests, 
and the wealthier merchants. He founded an association, the ‘Anjuman-i- 
Panjah,’ for the diffusion of useful knowledge, the discussion of subjects 
possessing literary and scientific interest, and for the free expression of native 
opinion on questions of social and political reform. The association flourish¬ 
ed and spread through the province. It opened a ‘Free Public Library’ 
and free ‘ Reading-Room,’ and popular lectures and recitations of native poets 
wen 1 ere long added to its other attractions. It has taken a leading part in the 
discussion of matters of social, provincial, and imperial importance. 

'• Two movements inaugurated by the society call, however, for more especial 
notice. One of its native members, an eminent Sanskrit scholar, Pandit Eadha 
Kishn, the President of the Sanskrit section of the society in its literary 
department, addressed a letter to Government, suggesting that steps should be 
taken for the preservation and cataloguing of Sanskrit manuscripts—a movement 
which is now being carried out all over India. lie received a letter of 
acknowledgment from ILis Royal Higlimss the Prince of Wales, then Presi¬ 
dent of the London Sanskrit Text Society, and Patron of the ‘ Anjuman ’—a 
gracious act, which not only stimulated the labours of the society, but gave a 
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considerable impetus t6 the second movement referred to, ««*., 
movement,’ whose importance in affecting the whole course of wft 
system of education must necessarily be great. Its distinguishing featans am 
described as follows 

v 

“ 1. The foundation of a National University in the Ja»/dd,—implying the 
development of self-government among the natives in all matters connected 
with their own education. The first stop towards this end was to associate 
With the officers of Government in the control of popular Education the 
donors by whoso contributions the proposed University was to he founded, 
together with the learned men among the natives of the province. 

“ 2. The revival qf the study of the Classical Languages of India, viz .,— 
Arabic for the Muhammadans, and Sanskrit for the llinduB; thus showing the 
respect felt by enlightened Europeans for what natives- of India consider their 
highest and most sacred literature, -without a knowledge of which it was felt 
that no real hold upon their miud can ever bo obtained by a reformer. 

“3. The bringing European science and education generally within the 
reach of the masses.— This was to be done by developing the vernaculars of India 
through their natural sources—the Arabic, Sanskrit, and Persian,—and by 
translating works of interest or scientific value into those vernaculars. 

“4. The elevation of the standard of English education to the level of the 
reforms which are ever being carried out in Europe, and by studying languages, 
history, philosophy, and Into on the * comparative method,' as adapted to the 
mental disposition of Muhammadans and Hindus respectively. —The University 
was to be not only an examining body, but also a teaching body, differing in 
this respect from the other three Indian Unh ersilies, those ot Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Madras, which merely examine. It was also to be a centre of discussion on 
all subjects affecting education, and, finallj, a matter of peculiar interest to us 
in Europe, it was to be an academy tor the cultivation of arclueologieal and 
philological investigations, and tor gi\ iug a helping hand to European Orientalists, 
whose enquiries it would advance by researches on the spot, whilst it would 
itself benefit by popularising Europeau Oriental learning, and bring its critical 
method to bear on the literary labours of native savans (vide Banjul) l uiversity 
College Papers and Statutes). 

“The scheme thus conceived enlisted warm native support, and most 
liberal contributions poured in. Sir Donald Maeleod, the Governor of the 
Province, gave Iris approval to the movement, and under his auspices a com¬ 
mittee of European supporters issued in its favour a manifesto. It was opposed, 
however, by the Educational Department and by the Calcutta l’ni versify, 
although one of its Vice-Chancellors, Mr Setou-Karr, generously declared 
that, in his opinion, the time for the formation of a lourth University for 
Upper India had arrived. A long controversy ensued. Its progress may be 
traced in the files of the Indian newspapers, and a reference to them will 
show the active part which Dr. Leitner took therein. A portion of the 
general Panjab scheme, viz, the movement in support of vernacular 
literature, was at length adopted in the North-Western Provinces, and eventu¬ 
ally the Calcutta University was induced to make substantial concessions to 
-the popular requirements and in favour of Oriental learning. 

“Early in 1870 a * University College’was established at Lahore, and 
the Government Colleges of Lahore and Delhi, the Medical Schools (English and 
vernacular), an Oriental College, law classes and apparently a school in arts 
and industry, were affiliated to it (vide Prosj)ectus). 

“ On the re< onmiondation of the Pan jab Government the Government 
of India, in its older No. 0, dated 10th June 1809, sanctioned the foundation of 
the University College, it being stated at the time that the name of ‘College’ 
had been added to that of ‘University,’ in order to mark that this arrangement 
was temporary, and Hint as soon as the University College created a larger num¬ 
ber of students and candidates for examinations than had existed before, the 
full rights of a University would be conceded to it. 

“ Meanwhile it is interesting to observe that the Lahore Government College, 
which began in 18GA with four students, counted in 1872 over GO undergra¬ 
duates in attendance, a proof that the impetus given to Oriental education has 
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not dRfiinashed the demand for English. The men who have left the Lahore 
College am said to be among the most successful of native officials, employes, 
or private practitioners, and seem, as Lord Northbrook is reported to have 
said when on a visit, to that institution, fully to realise their duties to their 
fellow-countrymen.' 

"Two Universities, as may have been gathered from what has beonalroady 
said, influence education in the Panjdb. 

" Under Jheso Universities are, first, District, e., * Zillali Schools,’ which 
prepare for tho Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University in English, 
and in English and the vernacular for the Panjdb University College. There 
arc also mission schools, normal schools, adult schools, and private students 
preparing for the ‘Entrance Examination.’ Below the ‘zillah’ schools, 
which are subdivided into higher, middle, and lower, and are chiefly Anglo- 
Vernacular, are a number of town and village schools, where Persian, 
geography, the vernaculars, and the 3 r’s. are taught. There are also 
special schools, such as the Medical College of Lahore, the normal schools 
for teachers, &c., at Rawalpindi, Lahore, and Amritsar; and, finally, there 
is a vast number of indigenous religious schools for Muhammadans and 
Hindus. These indigenous schools are almost entirely conducted by priests, 
sonn' of whom are believed to be profound Oriental scholars; but tho studies in 
these schools are chiefly confined to the grammar and religious literature of 
the two classical languages of India, viz., Arabic and Sanskrit. In some of 
them also Persian, caligraphy, and a peculiar commercial cyphering are 
taught. The arrangements for discipline, regular attendance, Ac., are very 
defect ive, hut these schools bring numerous and popular cannot be ignored 
in any popular si/strm of public instruction (rule I)r. Ijoitner’s report as 
Inspector ol the Kaualpindi Circle, and the amusing photograph of the rod 
in vogue in such schools, exhibited by the Indian Government). According 
to the grant-in-aid rules of the Indian Government, they appear to be entitled 
to a grant from (forernment, not exceeding half their annual expenditure, so 
long as they tench secular subjects in a satisfactory manner. Practically, the 
Christian missionary schools have hitherto been the only semi-religious schools 
that have received grants-in-aid from Government, and there seems to he no 
doubt 1h.it India is indebted to the missionaries for much of her education, 
and lor the formation of a higher standard of practical morality. 

“ In order to familiarise the native priests, who, to a great extent, constitute 
the learned classes, with the results of European criticism, Dr. Lcitner assisted 
in founding a critical Arabic journal lor the Maulv is, and a Sanskrit journal 
(both weekly) for the Pandits, lie also wrote the Sinin-ul-Islam, a hook 
of which Part I has appeared, containing ‘flu* History of Muhammadanism 
and its Literature, and their Place in Universal History.’ Jt was written 
tor the use of the Maulv is, and its object is to familiarise them with the idea 
that their learning did not, as they have fondly supposed, stand alone in the 
world, hut that it hoi rowed from 'Western sources, just as, ou the other hand, 
the European schools of the middle ages availed themselves of the labours 
of the Arabs. 

“Inall the schools, whether indigenous or‘aided,’ the teachers naturally 
vary in status and attainments. Generally it may he said that in the private 
‘ aided,’ as well as in the Government schools of the middle and higher classes 
where English is taught, the teachers are well or fairly qualified; a few gra¬ 
duates of European Universities being found among them. Above tlie head¬ 
masters of the upper district schools are the four Inspectors of the ITmhalla, 
Lahore, Rawalpindi, and Multan Circles, and the Professors and Principals 
of tho Government Colleges of Lahore and Delhi. These officers are * graded,’ 
i. e., they have a vested interest in promotion to higher pay an: 1 position ac¬ 
cording to seniority and services ; they are all graduates of European Univer¬ 
sities. The Director of Public Instruction under whom they are placed has 
hitherto been a military man or a member of the Indian Civil Service (vide 
Panjab Educational Reports). 

“ Much as our Indian system of education has, in spite of its imperfections, 
undoubtedly done, it cannot be said to have given cull urc, one of the high¬ 
est marks of ‘ education.’ 
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" Native elegance and refinement, wherever they still linger are evidently 
of Persian origin; thorough mental discipline and soholarly habits exist 
with Pdndits and Maulvis, whilst a smattering of various branches of ‘ instruc¬ 
tion,’ to be more or less offensively paraded, is what we have given to the 
natives with our so-called English education. That this is not an overcharged 
statement will appear upon reference to the official ' Remarks’ published by 
order of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab (Proceedings, No. 608, dated 
18th February 1873)— 

“ * Neither the English language nor literature is taught upon any scientific 
or intelligent system, and the success of English education, as a consequence, 
has not hitherto been marked in the Panj&b. Nor has the system which pro¬ 
duces few scholars been more successful in producing gentlemen. The Laeu- 
tenat-Govemor desires that the department take especial care that the good 
manners natural to Oriental youth are not lost at school. This matter has hither¬ 
to been neglected. If the result of sending boys of good family to Bohool is, as 
is now often the case, that they return pert, conceited, and studiously rude and 
familiar, it is no wonder that parents dosire to educate their children at home. 
English education is not a desirable thing if it only signifies sufficient acquaint¬ 
ance with the English language to write and speak ungrammatically, suffi¬ 
cient acquaintance with English literature to be shallow, and with English 
history to be insolent. English education is to be penetrated with the spirit 
of the great English authors; to imbibe some portion of their strengtli and 
beauty, and nobility and gentleness, and wisdom, to mould the lift* and charac¬ 
ter UDon the models they have furnished. This is the standard of education to 
which the department must endeavour to rise.’ 

“ True learning and taste among the natives of India arc still Oriental, not 
English. The elaborate manuscripts, whether written in tracing, on paper, on 
leather, bark of the birch tree, canvas, or wood, by the hand or the toe, show 
an attention to detail and finish which cannot he too highly rated. The illu- 
minated pages of manuscripts, written 1,000 years ago, arc fresher than any 
combination of colours in English show-hooks; the pictures, in spite of a want 
of knowledge of perspective, very often seize the salient characteristics of a per¬ 
son, action, or scene, more vividly and minutely than the dark reflection of 
the photograph, or the conventional drawing-room painting. A happy combi¬ 
nation of Western with Eastern ideas, as shown in the Panjab movement, and 
for which Dr. Leitner has so earnestly contended, may be accepted as a w hole- 
some reaction against an unreasoning condemnation of everything Oriental. 
Each, surely, may learn from the ether. The subtle Eastern wit may quicken, 
while in turn it is steadied by the matter-of-fact touch of the European; and 
something of its minute thoroughness be turned to profitable account as a cor¬ 
rective of superficiality and of hurried generalisation. The one will no longer 
consider that he lias everything to teach and nothing to learn, nor will the 
other hold aloof, in sullen and apprehensive silence, ns lie sees one landmark 
after another of his ancient civilisation inconsiderately swept away. Each will 
take an enlarged view of things. The character of each will bo raised and 
strengthened. 

“ The care which natives take of their manuscripts, the ceremonious way 
with which they treat their sacred w'ritings, and the costly layers of WTappcrs in 
which they are embosomed, an 1 remnants of a reverence with which the spread 
of printing is everywhere calculated to interfere. Yet in Tibetan printing from 
woodblocks, probably far more ancient than the era of its appearance in Europe, 
the leaves are preserved with a religious care wliieli might well he commended 
to the attention of European students. And whatever the value of Central 
Agfa,™ geographies in the Turki language, or of the Tibetan astronomical tables, 
or of other historical, ethical, and poetical works may be as educational models, 
they can scarcely fail to arrest the attention and enlist the sympathy of every 
intelligent and unprejudiced educator.” 
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INDIGENOUS EDUCATION IN THE PANJAB SINCE ANNEXATION. 


HIEFACE AND SUMMARY. 


I FEAR that, my account of the decline of indigenous education in the 
Pan jab may offend some prejudices and oppose some interests. I have to 
appeal to rulers to put themselves in the position of the ruled, if they wish to 
understand them, and to criticise a Department, to which I am attached by a long 
career and several friendships. The task that lias been imposed on me involves 
the sacrifice of considerations which few can ignore, even in the greatest of 
causes. Yet if it is to be discharged, however imperfectly, both the writer 
of these pages and their reader must endeavour to divest themselves of every 
proeoneeplion. Indeed, the man basso often described the struggle with the 
lion, that it would be well to sketch a picture which the lion might have drawn 
had lie been a painter, in other words, to consider the effect of our system of 
education on indigenous civilization from combined European and Native 
standpoints. 

The Panjab is classic ground. Not merely the celebrated country between 
the Sutlej and the dumna, hut also the whole province teems with noble 
recollections. The history of its culture will tell us of a simple worship which 
long withstood the superstitions of the priests and warriors whom it lmd itself 
sent to com pier the South; of an ardent republicanism allied to the most 
chhalrnus devotion to chiefs; of a capacity for self-government not equalled 
elsewhere; and, above all, of the universal respect for learning and of the 
general spread of education. The priest was a professor and pool, and in several 
tribes, castes and classes, as will be shown further on, education was a 
religious, social or professional duty. 

As the wanderer through villages or unfrequented suburbs of towns, 
remote from the visits of Europeans, passes nnpereeived along the deserted 
streets or lanes, after the oil-lamp has been lit in the Native household, he will 
hear snatches of songs or fragments of poems telling of departed grandeur, 
of dutv to the Deity, of the fear of God which overcomes the fear of man. 
Love, which has ever inspired poetry in all ages and countries, will be celebrat¬ 
ed in chaste and tender strains, except where t ho intluence of Urdu has colored 
the description of that passion. Here a minstrel will praise Ranjit Singh or 
recount the glories of the “Dharm Raj” when God’s law alone was King. 
There a hoy will chant a chapter from the Koran ora “ sweet-voiced ” reader 
recite portions of the “ Ramayana.” Elsewhere, the sound of some saying 
of a Sikh sage or of the verses of a favorite Panjabi poet, unknown to print, 
hut living 'in the mouths of the people, will strike the attentive ear. Indeed, 
the taste i'or poetry, chietly Panjabi, Persian, and now Urdu, is still the native 
resource for a prosaic life. Few are the shops, houses or even huts in which 
there are not periodical gatherings, though their recurrence is rarer than before 
ifcAiexation, to hear readings or recitations from religious hooks; many there 
still are who have committed portions of the “ Mahahharata” to memory in 
polyglot versions ; in the humblest household will often he heard those charm¬ 
ingly compiled stories of prophets and saints which have been written for 
the use of girls; the driest grammatical or philosophical disquisition will 
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collect and keep an audience in the Village Hall or shop whose owner wishes 
to become a public benefactor, and even the frivolities of the Holi are sobered 
at numerous places, as, for instance at Amritsar, by the concourse of Pandits 
to discuss somo subtle point in the Vedanta and of “ Mastersingers ” 
in Panjabi. These “ Battles of the Bards,” whether of priests or poets, 
“Mubahisas” or “ Mushda’ras,” attract numerous listeners from all creeds, 
whilst every night at the “ Durbar Sahib ” of the sacred City of the Sikhs may 
still lie heard, though in less enthusiastic tones, discussions on religion and science. 
Even at Simla, within the shadow of the stronghold of the Education Commis¬ 
sion, and undeterred by the presence of several “ Lat ” and numerous “ Bara ” 
Sahibs aud “ Councilis,” there are, in the small row of shops near the Elysi um 
Hotel, repeated nightly gatherings for prayer or praise, or to hear religious 
or philosophical recitations, which are generally hushed into temporary silence 
at the sound of approaching Jampanis or of a cavalcade taking Europoan riders 
to their belated rest. 

It is only where the influence of a Government school has extended that 
these signs of a national intellectual life are disappearing. The boy who brings 
home his Urdu lesson does not often read it out, even to bis Muhammadan 
parent, for the language is not the Perso-Panjabi of the Province, but the 
Delhi dialect, into which strange and rustic idioms are introduced by the Educa¬ 
tional Department under the impression that it is promoting purism. Besides, 
the source of the boy’s lesson is profane and it is studied not, in order to 
develop the mind or character, but as a step towards an appointment. Few 
parents, who feel the pettiness of such an ambition, can spontaneously 
make the lesson in question a basis for the inculcation of moral maxims, 
nor does the boy listen with deference to a father whom he is, more or less 
consciously, learning daily to despise. The language and sent iments which 
the boy brings hack from school, being imperfectly understood both by 
himself and by his parents, can, therefore, awaken no response, and are not 
attached to any associations of family or faith. In every case in which we 
have taught a boy through the medium of a foreign vernacular, we have lost 
the teaching power of his parents, especially as regards instruction in morality 
and in the practical duties of life. The lessons of tin* schoolmaster arc, there¬ 
fore, not continued in the pupil’s home, and they are not extended to his 
brothers and sisters, as would he the case if they were given in his real vernacu¬ 
lar, and if they were based on what is best in his own associations. Incident¬ 
ally also, the present system retards female education, and stops the former 
supply of female teachers trained in their own families. There are, however, 
still numerous households in which the child, hack from an indigenous school, 
tells the lesson fresh from the Pandit, Maulvi, Bhai or even Padlin to his 
admiring parent, who will comment on it, and who, living his own childhood 
over again, will take the opportunity of instilling into the mind of his offspring 
the wise saws which he may have heard, and the practical applications of what 
has the sanction of learning and of religion. 

It may now he asked, “ what is this indigenous education which is so held up 
to admiration r "Where are these indigenous schools, and how are they sup¬ 
ported r ” 

These questions, w hich Mr. Arnold, the first Director of Public Instruction 
in the Punjab, put to himself in bis first Jleport, have not yet been answered. 
More than 20 years have elapsed since the foundation of the provincial Educa¬ 
tion Department, and, in spite of constant pressure! by the Panjab Government, 
its attempts to elicit information have invariably failed. .Numerous explana¬ 
tions have been given of this want, of success, of which the only plausible one 
is the law of self-preservation as applied to the Education Department. 
Before its format : on Sirs Henry and John Lawrence had no insuperable 
difficulty in ascertaining the particulars regarding indigenous education, so far 
as their enquiries extended. In backward districts, like that of Hushiarpur, the 
Settlement Report of 1S.*>2 shows a school to every !005 male inhabitants 
(adults and non-adults), which may be contrasted with the present proportion of 
1 Government or aided school to every 0,028 inhabitants, or 1 school to every 
2MK-7 inhabitants, including the present number of ascertained indigenous 
schools throughout the province, a significant contrast to the proportion of 
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1 school to every 1,783 inhabitants in the most backward division of the Panjab 
,in 1849 when brought under British rule after a period of confusion following 
on war and annexation ! 

The explanations, however, given by successive Directors of Public In¬ 
struction in the Panjab of the failure to ascertain the correct number, if not the 
nature, of indigenous schools, and their consequent inability to aid or improve 
them, in accordance with the policy of the Educational Despatches of 1854 and 
1859, and wjth the repeated instructions Of the Local Government, well 
deserve consideration. They arc given at length in the “ Extracts from Educa¬ 
tional Reports and Government Reviews ” thereon, which I have thought it my 
duty to add to this report. They may, however, be summarized as follows: (1) 
that it was difficult (if not, in the words of one Director, “ impossible ”) to ascer¬ 
tain the number of these schools; (2) that the education given in them 
was worthless; (3) that there were few indigenous schools; (4) that all 
those worthy of the name of school had already been absorbed into the De¬ 
partment ; (5) that they could not be absorbed into our educational system (G) 
that only the District Officers could properly attend to them; (7) that the grant- 
in-aid rules did not apply to them, or that only these rules applied to them ; (8) 
that the Village School Cess was available for them, or that it was not available 
for them ; (9) tliat they refuted aid even on the most lenient conditions; (10) 
that the statistics collected regarding them by District, Officers were untrust¬ 
worthy ; (11) that the statistics collected by Chief Muharrirs were, for certain 
good reasons, equally unreliable; (12) that no European Inspector had the 
time to inspect them; (13) that several European Inspectors did inspect many 
of them regularly ; (14) that a special agency for their inspection and more 
funds were required; (15) that (on more funds being appropriated to educa¬ 
tion generally) they could not be dealt with by the Department, and their 
statistics were accordingly, on more than one occasion, omitted from the 
Educational Returns. 

Possibly, and w ith some show of fairness, educational officers may reply 
to the aho\e enumeration of inconsistent excuses for not fully and faithfully 
discharging their obvious duty to the State, that the alleged explanations 
were not oll'ered either simultaneously or in the bluntness of my wording or 
that some of them were not oll'ered at all. 1 can only point out that the state¬ 
ments in tlit* Reports w hich I have quoted and in other documents with the 
Local Government tell their own tale, and that they can give no other meaning 
to an unprejudiced reader, acquainted w ith official phraseology, even in the rare 
instances in which the words are not the if/six/ti/i/a rrrf/a of my summary. The 
fact at all events remains, as will he proved further on, that nothing was 
done for ind'genous schools except to injure or destroy them ; that indigenous 
education lias erectly declined without a corresponding increase' in Govern¬ 
ment and Aided Schools; and that, although the attention of the Director 
was called to the practice of other provinces, the Punjab, which spent nearly 
1G lakhs (exclusive of Rs. G!),880 by the Panjab I’niversity) during the last 
year on 110,(515) pupils among a population of is) millions, or 1 pupil to 
every 1G9, there were 81,000 pupils under instruction in the Central Provinces 
among a population of 8,215,1(57, or 1 pupil to exerv 101 (according to Ur. 
Alexander Mackenzie’s statement published this year), and 3,100,(510 pupils in 
Lower Hen gal among a population of about (5S millions, or I pupil to every (51 
(the number given by Mr. Mackenzie, late of the Madras Legislative Council, 
is (52,72 t,S |,0). It must be borne in mind that, in the Hen gal enumeration, 
the Koran Schools, which form the larger proportion of Pan jab indigenous 
schools, are not counted, whilst 1 doubt whether all the indigenous schools 
are included in the returns of the Central Provinces. In 18(50-01, there 
were 37,280 pupils in the Punjab, costing Rs. 4.38,510, or Us. 11-3-7 per head. 
In 3805-GO, there were 102,118 pupils, costing Us. 8,0(5,70(5, or Rs. 8-7-5 per 
head. In 1881-82 the cost per pupil, exclusive of the expenditure of the 
Punjab University (the latter ehiolly on higher education), rises to Rs. 34-0-3, 
and, inclusive of that amount, to Rs. 15-1-8, whereas there can he no doubt that 
it was quite possible to add the extra 8,000 pupils of last year to the number 
in 18155-00 without any extra expenditure whatever, instead of nearly doubling 
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the same. (The above expenditure is on Government and Aided Schools and, 
occasionally, on a few nominal Indigenous schools, as shown in the annexed, 
“ conclusions from the Educational Reports and Government Reviews thereon.”) 
In 1860-61 there were 8,449 schools, and 119,647 pupils, including 6,569 indigen¬ 
ous schools with 82,267 pupils (so far as was then ascertained, the numbers 
being admittedly wweter-stated). In 1875-76 there were 6,471 schools and 
163,981 pupils, including 4,406 indigenous schools with 48,697 pupils. In 
1880-81 there were 6,750 schools, and 167,950 pupils, including 4,662 indigen¬ 
ous schools with 53,027 pupils. It seems to me to bo clear from above that mere 
has been a falling off in indigenous schools, even during the operation of the 
Educational Department as well as after annexation, without an increase in Gov¬ 
ernment and Aided Schools corresponding in any degree to the increase of 
expenditure, the increase of the population and the increase of pupils in other 
Provinces. For this state of things, I profoundly regret to l>e compelled to say, 
great and persistent mismanagement coupled with passive resistance to the policy 
of the Government aud an intentional neglect of opportunities, are alone to 
blame, as it will be my painful duty to establish further on. 

The incomplete Census of 1854-55, which greatly understates the popu¬ 
lation, and*is exclusive of Delhi and llissar, gives a population of 12,717,821 
souls in the then British territory in the Punjab, which may serve as 
some basis for our educational calculations. To quote paragraph 188 of the 
Administration Report for 185 4-55, “ there were then 26,210 villages in the 
Panjab with an average of about 150 persons in each; 2,124 small towns 
containing from ],000 to 5,000 inhabitants; 76 containing from 5,000 to 
10,000; 31 cities containing from 10,000 to 50,000; and four first-class cities, 
containing more than 50,000 inhabitants, i.e., Amritsar with 122,1 hi souls, 
Lahore with 94,133, Peshawur with 53,294, Mooltan (including suburbs; with 
55,99!) souls. ” (At all events, we have here a definition of w hat is meant by 
“ a village,” a very significant circumstance when taken in connection with the 
Village School Cess which was then being raised for aiding Indigenous Schools 
in villages and for providing Government village schools to sene as models to 
Indigenous Schools.) By the last Census we have 29,S48 villages and towns 
against 28,879 in 1854-55, and 15,631,386 inhabitants by the last census 
against 12,717,821 for thr same dintriefx, surely no very startling increase 
in 28 years of general peace and prosperity under British administration when 
the accuracy of the last census is compared w ith the incompleteness of the census 
of 1854-55. It is to bo regretted that the opportunity was not taken at the 
last census, as suggested on previous occasions, to obtain a return of indigenous 
schools, which could have been done easily, because incidentally, without 
creating suspicion, or, at all events, of the number of mosques and other 
saerededifices, which w'ould have equally served to give, at any rale, the 
approximate number of indigenous schools before annexation, for there was 
no such edifice without a school, whilst there were innumerable schools, 
in addition, held in private houses, in the village halls, in shops and 
in the open air. As there was no village or town without, at any rate, one 
saered edifice, vve get, at least, 2s,87!) schools, which, if attended by only 
ton pupils each, would contain nearly 300,000 pupils; but there are reasons, 
which will be mentioned in the body of the report, for estimating a larger 
number.* After 26 years of the operations of the Educational Department, wo 
have, iuolinliiKj the number of indigenous schools as ret urned in 1 878-79,157,950 
pupils in schools of every description in 1880-S1, or about half of the numbers 
before annexation. The cost also of the Government and aided schools per pupil, 
according to the report of 1881-82, is, apparently, 15 times higher than that of 
an indigenous school, where one rupee per head is implied to be the general 
average. We shall, of course, not have done our duty to the people, unless, at 
Wwaame expenditure on education as at present, we succeed in, at least, quadru¬ 
pling our present numlK'rs, which can he done, with an earnest effort on the part 
of the district authorit ies, and a complete change in the permmnrl, administration 

• A v cry large nnmlrer of \ iHsrto* hrul moro than one school, w hil.t tow ns like Delhi lirnl 270 schools (wx* Mr. 
A- Rnlurts’ Jli'|K,rt fi r 1810) Some villages, cm n now, have more tlinn onesrhool, r y . A (awit awl Siro/pur in the Ouj- 
nuiwula II,.hut; llariana, Harilrasi, n«rt(lnrh Shankar in Unit of Jluxhiarpur, Ar (see A|i|auilix II). llundrixls of 
villaj-es, how I ,,r. where dliArmaalas ami other saemi erliiiees still enist, are now ilepruei! of the selutola which worn 
formerly roii’ieeUxi with them. The City of Amritsar lms (till 113 aeho 'is; Sialkot 38 ; Ua ala 10, Ac. 
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and system of instruction of the Educational Department, in the course of a few 
years, or, better still, by the abolition of the Educational Department at a 
considerable saving to the State, to be devoted to the foundation of more schools, 
high and low, English and Oriental, as also to the award of more scholarships 
for proved merit, and for the special encouragement of any subject or any 
section of the community that may be in need of such stimulus. * 

The following table compares, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
the number of*indigenous schools and their pupils, with that of the corre¬ 
sponding Government primary vernacular schools, although it may be said, 
en passant, that many of the indigenous schools, as will bo shown from thoir 
scheme of studies, published in the body of this report, should more fitly be called 
high schools and, in some instances, colleges, than schools :— 


1 Teas. 

% 

Schools. 


Terns. 

Expenditure 
by Govern¬ 
ment on Gov¬ 
ernment and 
Aided schools. 

IndigenmiH. 

Govern¬ 

ment. 

Total. 

I 

Indigenous. 

Government. 

Total. 


i 





! 

r*. 

185(1-57 

6,021 

450 

6,480 

30,190 

6,064 

30,200 

1,28,864 

1857-58 

3,911 

1,330 

4,797 

20,317 

12,024 

38,341 

2,27,131 

1858-51* 

0,173 

2,029 

8,202 

32,023 

20,377 

58,400 

2,57,482 

1859-00 

0,309 

1.704 

8,013 

63,090 

37,(XX) 

1,00,090 

2,85,789 

1 SIM Mil 

0,559* 

1,88(1 

8,445 

82,207* 

32,105 

1,14,432 

/ ,9o3 

180G-O7 

5,431 

1.000 

7,094 

33,063 

63,757 

80,820 

9,49,005 

1807-08 

4,888 

l,r>u5 

0,443 

40,917 

61,326 

98,273 

9,49,176 

18G8-(iSl 

6,222 

1,402 

0,084 

j 

55,454 

51,1(X1 

1,1X5,554 

9,84,085 

18(19-70 

3,995 

1.128 

5,123 

62.179 

43,480 

95,905 

9.98,818 

1870-71 

4,133 

1,087 

6,220 

50,551 

43,080 

93,031 

10,18,040 

1871-72 

4,292 

1,057 

6.349 

64,012 

44,429 

99.041 

10,00,525 

1872-73 

4,154 

1,012 

6,196 

48,771 

45.178 

93,949 

12,50,919 

1873-71 

4,403 

1,148 

6,611 

64,445 

52,511 

1.06.950 

11,41,006 

1875-7(1 

4,400 

1,218 

6,024 

48,697 

61,131 

1,09,828 

14.51.101 

1870-77 

4,803 

1,201 

0,007 

50,042 

57,972 

1 

1,11,416 

14,57,552 

1877-78 

6,581 

1.295 * 

0,870 

01,818 

67.829 

1,19,047 

14.41,512 

1878-79 

4,602 

1,210 

6,872 

63,027 

51,005 

1,07,092 

13,09,140 


•Till* in taken from paragraph 11 (if No. 147, dated Lahore, tin' lath March 1800, from Secretary, Punjab, to 
Government of India, acknowledging the receipt of the Educational Doepatch of 1859. 
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The following Statement shows the number of Colleges and Schools, sdbo* 
lam, and total expenditure on Government and Aided Schools from all sources 
at intervals of five years from 1860 to 1881, as also the ascertained number 
of indigenous schools and of their pupils :— 



1860-01. 

1806-66. 

1870-71. 

1876-76. 

188041. 

i 

* 

College* aud SthooU. 




* 


Aft* thlllegM ... ... ... 

Secondary School, „» ... ... 

Primary Schools ... ... ... 

Schools for Girl* ... ... ... 

Special Schools ... ... ... 

••• 

146 

1,696 

40 

1 8 

8 

105 

1,761 

1,032 

7 

2 

151 

1,283 

1 465 

10 

8 

905 

1,496 

352 

11 

1 

826 

1,624 

823 

15 

Total of Government and Aided Institution, ... 

1,880 

2,968 

1,911 

2,065 

2,088 

Total of ascertained indigenous schools ... 

j 6,558 1 

... 

4,133 

4,406 

4,662 

Grand Toth. ... 

i 8,448 

... 

6,014 

: 

f,471 

6,760 

n. 






dumber tjf itudcnti i» 






Arts Colleges „. ... ... 

Schools for boys ... ... 

Schools for girls ... ... 

Special schools ... ... ... 

36,957 1 
872 

! 451 

61 

82.022 

19.561 

294 

162 

72,54(1 

11,819 

415 

113 , 
1.03,978 
It 1,556 1 

637 

91 

94.39(1 

9,695 

738 

Total of student, ... ... 

37.280 

1,02,118 

84.782 

1,16,2x4 

1,04,923 

Total of ascertained indigenous schools ... 

82,207 

... 

50.551 

48.697 

63,027 

Grand Total ... 

1,19,547 

... 

1,35.333 

1,63,961 

1,57,950 

in. 

Total expenditnre from all sonrec, on Gov- j 
eminent and Aided schools. 

Rs. 

4,18,510 

|i 

Rs. 

8,66,766 

Rs. 

10,18,610 

Rs. 

14,51.161 

Rs. 

13.92,534 


IV, 


k». A. r. 
n a 


I 1!«. A. 


IN. A. 
12 (i 


IN. 

12 


IN. A. 
i:t 4 

•i I Hi nt i 


Cost per pupil in Government ond AiiM schools. 

Hots*. —Between 1866 and 1870 a pant of Us. 10.000 per aiimim from Imperial I'm.ds for fcimil.. . 

was withdrawn. It had la-on wrongfully taken from the V illuge N-liool ( ,-ss. which a as Itself, 
a* on other occasions, constituted a source for girintj grants to Government ami Aide,I Schools \ i - 
Schools were reduced on account of the exhaustion of educational cess htiluncos, which, although 
derived from the Village School Cess, had Isvti larpdy misapplied to purposes other than those 
for which it had been raised, and hy a new rule by which the immmuin pay of a teacher waa 
raised from Es. 5 to Its. Hi per mensem, thus making him u Government servant and 
rendering him indem-ndent of the goes! on inion or support of the village or town in which 
he taught, with disastrous effect to the numbers and elticiency of the schools „nd the morality of 
both teacher and pupils. Had these Us. 5 per mensem lieen continued to the teacher and had he 
been allowed to take fees, he would have had a stimulus for exertion and his school might, indeed, 
have become a model t» indigenous schools. The Its- 5 given to raise the Village School teacher a 
salary from Eh. 5 to in, might more fitly haxe Wen given to the development of existing mill- 
genous schools or to the creation < f new Schools, instead of choosing s time, when the misapplied 
balances luul been exhausted, to double tbe pay of teachers, reduce the number of acbools aud 
in errant- the salariestif their Inspectors. 

In 1873 about two lakhs of additional income accmcd from Imcnl Rates, which were not duly spent 
in increasing the numWr of village schools in villages. In 1870, superior ..Hirers were graded and 
received a considerable increase of pav. In 18S0 81, about lui Pnuairy Schools wind, were 
formerly i ..eluded with Secondary Mmols, are shown aenaratcly. In the first Educational 
_...a. flxo f/.vni in winch Selim>1 h arc Hituftteil are ffivon. Thin ir not 


forni.Tlv ineluden until swonmiry ncn<xii» f - mu - i 

Keirfirta the nnin<*H of the town* Rod Tiling**** »» which Selim,1 h are Mituftted lire given. Thia iir not 
done in the later K<*porK ro that it in impcwwihle now to imcertam how many (.ovemnient Veriin- 
* cnlar Si hools are i , Village, or where they are, what is snei.t on them from the ydlagi. ( «w, 

&e whilst, in spite of makiug up a nutnWr of Zila schools into three Divisions (High, Middle 
and l’riinan). and thus showing tfirce achools. where thfcre is really only one sell. hi), often taught 
hv the same masters, there were only 1.284 Government \ ernnenhir nrnnary schools in 1881-82, 
when the expenditure on education is nearly lfi laths against 2.029 reah,liege School* in I 868 - 08 , 
when the expenditure was only Rs. 2,67,482. or aSbut a eixth purl of the promt expenditure. 

In order to give an account worthy of *tlie Education Commission 
and of the Government regarding indigenous education, a whole year, at 
least should be devoted to the collection of the necessary information by a 
nerson well acquainted with the subject and in thorough sympathy with it. 
It is not likely that what the Educational Dejtartment, has failed to accom- 
nlish durimr 26 years with its thousands of teachers throughout the province 
under military orders, many of whom are able to furnish, at any rate, the 
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bare statistics so far as their own localities are concerned, whilst all the 
resources of district officers have equally been available for places in which there 
are no Government schools, will now be accomplished in a few weeks by a man 
broken down in health and with none of these agencies at his command. When 
it is also taken into consideration that in numerous places the indigenous school 
has literally been frightened out of its home by the Tahsildar, if in the 
most remote possible competition with a Government school, and that the 
bulk of the teachers, however generally well disposed to aid in such an enquiry, 
fear to incur departmental displeasure for assisting in any of the supposed aims 
of the Punjab University College, the difficulty of the task is greatly increased. 
It was not thus, as it were, at a minute’s notice that the hedge schools of 
Ireland were dragged into light, received a local habitation, and formed the 
basis of the present “ national ” system of education in that country. The 
inn um erable hedge schools of the Punjab will, therefore, not he dealt with in 
this Report. Even as regards the apparently “ fixed ” 4,6(12 indigenous 
schools mentioned in the Educational Report for 1878-7U (after which no re¬ 
ference to these institutions again appears), it is needless to point out that the 
mere statement of the above number gives no indication of the localities in 
which these schools are to be found, nor is it likely that a Department which 
has not yet been able to furnish the list of Government Vernacular Pri¬ 
mary Schools situated in villages, properly so-called, and that can give no inform¬ 
ation as to the precise amount spent on such schools from the Village School 
Cess which it has itself misapplied to purposes other than that for which it 
was raised, will he able to furnish any information regarding the exact where¬ 
abouts of these institutions, while it does not possess a single otfieer capable of 
inspecting what it has all along looked upon as a rival that should be crushed. The 
consequence of this relation of the Educational Department to the Indigenous 
Schools of the country lias been that many Maul vis. Pandits and lihais would bo 
afraid to give information regarding these schools or the subjects taught in 
them to any officer of Government., lest their doing so might lead to the absorp¬ 
tion or destruction of these schools or to the imposition of a tax on a generally 
precarious income. The tendency, therefore, of indigenous teachers is to under- 
stale their income and the number of their pupils, in order to obtain safety by 
their assumed unimportance, and this view it is also to the interest of 
the Government schoolmaster to promote, though for different reasons. 
13ut even when tin* required statistical information has been elicited, there 
still remains the difficulty of ascertaining the precise value of the subjects 
taught. When one officer deposes that ho knew Sanscrit and the verna¬ 
cular, and that lie had yet found, against tho fact, that the Indigenous 
Schools were deficient in grammar and when another officer, who is equally 
acquainted with English and Urdu, is of opinion that hooks beyond the F. A. 
standard cannot he translated into the latter language, it is easy to perceive what 
the result, of any enquiry would be, if conducted by persons out of sympathy 
with it or, worse still, whose personal interests, and certainly present leisure, 
would be affected by its success. 

Under these circuinstances, it seemed to me that the only possible way 
for arriving at the desired information in the short time at my disposal was 
to proceed cxtra-oflicially, and with this view I addressed the subjoined circu¬ 
lar to t he Maul vis, Pandits, Dhais and Munshis of the Lahore Oriental College. 
Teachers and students, however, were engagod in the Examinations preceding the 
Long Vacation, though some of them furnished me with valuable information 
which has been printed in Appendix II to this Report. The circular was also 
sent out with the Journals of the Anjuman-i-Panjal> in English,Urdu, Gurmukhi, 
and Hindi to members and subscribers, as also to the priests of the various deno¬ 
minations. It was also circulated, as a matter of courtesy and professional 
etiquette, among teachers of Government, schools, 21 of whom have kindly 
replied. To them my best thanks are due, for they have shown themselves to 
be above professional jealousy, whilst some have also contributed informa¬ 
tion of value. Most, however, appear to have been afraid to give any informa¬ 
tion regarding institutions which are deemed to be under tho ban of “ the 
Department.” 

In one district, at least, the rumour wa9 spread that, as I had already given 
my evidence on the 8th July last, it was no longer necessary to supply me with the 
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required information. Elsewhere, was suggested to me to leave its collection 
exclusively to the teachers of Government schools, as they were impartial (? 1)' 
and not to ask the masters of the indigenous schools themselves, the only people; 
who were really able, if only willing, to communicate the necessary details 
regarding their schools. In one district, abounding in indigenous schools,. 
I was told that there were none, and in a town proverbial for its twenty Koran 
schools the return showed one. Sometimes the list of Government schools was, 
sent to me, and, at other times, the indigenous schools were dismissed with the 
observation that there was none “ of any celebrity.” Of course, had I not 
been hurried, 1 should have gradually ascertained the existence of many more 
indigenous schools than are now “ returned,” by continuing my enquiries 
through friendly and trustworthy priests of various denominations; but, 
as it was, I had to take the readiest means at my disposal, and this 
was to obtain the information through officials and others, but in an 
unofficial manner. I accordingly also addressed Dr. W. II. Bellew, C.S.I., the 
eminent Sanitary Commissioner of the Panjab, in t he hope that he would allow 
the chowkidars who bring in the weekly returns of births and deaths to ascertain 
also the whereabouts of indigenous schools and*the names of local indigenous 
medical practitioners (Hakims and Baids), if not of celebrated Maulvis, Pandits 
and Bhais generally, so as to enable me, ouce I knew the precise locality 
of a school, to address its Manager as well as local celebrities direct on the sub¬ 
ject. Dr. Bellew suggested my applying to Colonel Bamtield, the Inspector 
General of Police, who with a kindness and public-spirit, which deserve the 
recognition of the Education Commission, at ouce placed his Police clerks, 500 
in number and posted in a corresponding number of “ Circles ” all over the prov¬ 
ince, at my disposal. I cannot sufficiently express my gratitude to that officer 
for his readiness in assisting my enquiries and for the trouble which he took 
whenever 1 had occasion to complain of the insufficiency or inaccuracy of any 
return, but a mistake occurred which nearly frustrated his efforts. The police, 
nowhere a popular body, also in the Pan jab do not receive the recognition which 
they deserve, and educational enquiries officially conducted by them are cal¬ 
culated to create suspicion. It had been arranged that the information was to 
be elicited incidentally and privately, and to be paid for, and that the 
police clerks, being Hindus, Muhammadans or Sikhs, were themselves to lie 
interested iir a measure likely to benefit their respective communities. Unfor¬ 
tunately, by far the hulk of the information collected by the police clerks was 
elicited officially, and the consequence is that their returns, although correct so 
far as they go, are far below the actual numbers. 

I then addressed a letter, which will be found further on, to some of my 
acquaintances aud friends to the cause among civil officers, and, as ever, found 
among them the most intelligent and warm-hearted appreciation of measures 
intended for the public good. I am convinced that had the returns obtained 
from Deputy Commissioners regarding indigenous schools by the Educational 
Department been published in extenno in the educational returns, and had, 
they.been amplified or checked by further information received from the 
teachers of these schools themselves, and from the masters of Government 
schools, there would have been no necessity now, after 2(5 years of supposed 
attempts and failures, to take the very first step towards the utilization of the 
indigenous schools as an agency for creating good citizens and for advancing 
civilization, viz., to ascertain precisely where they are and what they teach. 

No office clerks, translators or money were placed at my disposal in a 
task which involves correspondence with several thousand teachers and others 
whose names have now been elicited, and who should be addressed, by their 
own friendly colleagues, for further information. On no account, should any 
further enquiry he conducted by a member of the Educational Department, 
as my long experience of its action regarding all independent or semi-depend¬ 
ent educational enterprise, as well as the future requirements of indigenous 
and mass-education which I propose to sketch, render it absolutely indispenkablo 
that no share should be given to that Department in any matter, directly or 
indirectly, affecting indigenous education. It is not desired to take the masses 
out of the masses by converting them into aspirants for Government service, 
and this must be the inevitable effect of allowing that Department to have 
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anything whatever to do with indigenous education, not to speak of the aboli¬ 
tion of the "Indigenous Schools,” as such, which must follow on departmental 
interference. The indigenous education of the country, instead of being 
preserved and developed, for iis own sake, will then give way to a pretentious 
and shallow system of preparation for ofliee-hunters; the trades and traditional 
professions of the pupils will be abandoned ; what there is left of the religious 
feeling will be destroyed ; and the country will be overrun by a hundrod thou¬ 
sand semi-educated and needy men, tor whom it will be impossible to provide, 
and who will have been rendered unlit for their own occupations. I should 
indeed regret if my persistently dr.iwing the attention of Government and 
of the public since ]8(5"> to the neglect of indigenous and of religious educa¬ 
tion should only result in inflicting a death-blow on the only conservative 
element of this country, and on its last hope of a genuine, because indigenous, 
civilization. 

What has been done in the face of apparently unsurmountablc difficulties 
is :— 

(1) The localities of over 0,000 schools, with, at least, 88,32(5 pupils, 

have been named and lived,and numerous details regaiding them 
have been ascertained. .From a comparison also of the Census 
returns with my own, as explained further on, there are 9(5,585 
persons “under instruction ” not giv en in Government and aided 
schools. 

(2) The names of over 2,()«)() leading Itfnulvi-., 1’andits, Munshis, Bhais, 

Authors, llakimsand lkiids have lie*n ascertained, and it now only 
ioniums lor the authorities of the Punjab University College to 
put themselves into sympathetic lelations with them for the 
advancement of the various specialities which their labours 
repiesent and for the general promotion of educational measures. 

(3) The mines ot over l.OOO teacheis have been elicited, with whom it 

will he neeesstu’y to enter into further correspondence. 

My thanks are especially due to — ' 

(1) Colonel A IT Bum field. Inspector General of Police, and to his 

officers and suboidinatcs generally. 

(2) Mr. .1. A. E. Miller, Officiating Deputy Commissioner of Ravval- 

. piiuli. 

(3) Sirdtr Thnkur Singh, Sindlianwnlin. 

(!■) Hr. W. Coldstream, C S , Deputy Commissioner of Simla. 

(.->) Mr. Carr Stephen, Judicial Assistant of Ludhiana. 

((5) Mr. S S. Thornburn, E.it G.S., Officiating Deputy Commissioner 
of Dora Ismail Khan. 

(7) Pundits Guru Parshad, Riklii Ivcsli and" 

lvaka Itani, 

(8) Moulvis Aluliammnd-ud-din, Ghulam of flic Oriental Col- 

Mustafa, Abu Say id Muhammad Uusain, ^ lege—Contributors 

Altaf llusain, Ztfruddin, and other of Appendix II. 
Moutv is, 

(0) Bhais Drit Ram, Jawahir Singh, and Gur- 
nmkh Singh, 

(10) The Editors of the English and Urdu Journals of the Anjuman-i- 

Panjali for distributing flic circulars. 

(11) Pirzada Muhammad Husain. Mclicod Arabic Fellow, and Lala 

Chuni Lai, II. A. Pleader, for their assistance in translation. 

(12) Pandits lsliar Parshad and Acliint Ram. 

(13) Bahu Navina Chandra Rai, Assistant Registrar of the Paujab 

U niv ersity College. 

I cannot profess to have accomplished a task which requires the most 
ample time, in addition to a very special and profound knowledge of native 
institutions, to my own satisfaction, and I therefore cannot expect to 
have deserved the approbation of the Education Commission and. of 
the Government, except for the courage or temerity in attempting to 
undertake a work of such magnitude w itliin a few months, undeterred by 
the depressing failures of similar attempts during the last 26 years, and for, 
having, I hope, become the “pioneer” of a,more successful and exhaustive 
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future inquiry. If ho, the discovery of tlie “ people’s own Department of 
Public Instruction ” in the Panjab will bo due to the initiative of the Presid¬ 
ent of the Education Commission and of Sir Charles Aitchison, who deferred 
my furlough for nearly three months in order to enable mo to collect statistics 
regarding an educational material which, from his knowledge of the univer¬ 
sality and importance of indigenous education in Burmah, he rightly inferred 
might also he extensive and valuable in the Province of his warmest affection 
and oa^y official career. To use the motto prefixed to the first treatise on 
Political Economy in Turkish, Written by my pupil at King’s Ollege, London, 
20 years ago, Dr. Charles Wells, in spite of the vague assertion that the oriental 
vernaculars were incapable of rendering European thought or science, 

Ox TiE PETIT ; JK L’ESSAIE ; QXl’UN MEUAEUK LE FASSE. 

Montaigne. 


CLASSIFICATION OF INDIGENOUS SCHOOLS. 


A few words are necessary in explanation of the appended circular. I 
hud to consider that its recipients were generally m<‘n unacquainted with our 
forms of “ returns,” and certainly unable to till them in u itliin tlie short titno 
at their disposal. Dividing th* schools, therefore, according to nahjects would 
have unduly increased the number of forms, and would have led to confusion. 
Dividing them according to refit/ions would have perpetuated the mistake of 
calling all Hindu schools patshalas, including the purely secular and Alalia- 
jani Schools. Dividing them according to language* would Ime led to the 
growing abuse of the term, “ Hindi ” being also applied to Linde and Samli as 
well as Nagri, if not Gurmukhi Schools. I, therefor*, chose a middle, if some¬ 
what rough, course, by dividing them into “ Maktahs or Madnisas,” “ I’atshalas,” 
“ Gurmukhi Schools,’* and “ M.ih ijani Schools.” I made no enquiry about 
female indigenous schools, as such a course would have thrown suspicion on the 
whole circular, and would also have endangered tin* success of fulmv action 
regarding indigenous schools generally. The information, therefore, wdiich 
the following report contains regarding Native female teacher*, has been elieited 
sjvmtaneously and incidentally. 

By “ Maktab ” or “ place of weiting" is meant a Persian school, whether 
confined to Muhammadans or open to all sects. 

By “Madrasa ” or “ place of lesson ’* is meant an Arabic school from its 
humble beginning, the “ Koran schools *’ (properly spelt “ (Rimin’*) up to institu¬ 
tions imparting the highest knowledge in the language, literature, law and the 
sciences contained in Arabic. Whether “ Madrasis ” also taught I’ersian and 
subjects of general knowledge was not a reason for separate classification, as 
this would he elicited in the returns themselves. 


By “ J’atshula ” is meant a school in which Sanscrit, in however element¬ 
ary a manner, is taught, and one of the aims of w hich, at any rate, is religious. 
The term, therefore, includes schools in which the “ Nagri '* character, mis¬ 
called the “ Hindi ” language, is taught as leading up to Sinscrit, whether the 
eventual teaching includes high or elementary, secular, or only religious 
teaching. 

By “Gurmukhi schools ” are meant schools, chiefly for the Sikh population, 
in which Gurmukhi is taught. 

“ Jtahajani Schools ” are schools for the commercial or trading commu¬ 
nity, in which the various taehygraphie forms of L inde and Surali are taught in 
addition to ihe multiplication table. These schools also sometimes teach the 
“ Nagri ” character, for which, as also for “ Lamb*,” the term Hindi is misused. 
These schools are conducted by Pad has,” among whom in the Punjab are 
numerous Muhammadans. 

I have also added specimens of the commercial cypher in use, in Upper 
India, if not in other parts of this country, in order to show that they do afford 
a basis for a general character for purposes of elementary education, or that, 
at any rate, they do not so perceptibly vary from place to place, or 
/fovt* the careful writer cannot read his ow*n writing half an hour after 
ho Inf* written it, as is alleged. This inability has been known to 
happen! with English scrawls, hut has not been used .as a ground for 
the abolition of the Roman character. The first Banya I picked up in 
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the row of shop near the hotel in which X am living, could read a number of 
commercial characters current all over India. He happened to be a native of 
Kangra, and read what he called his own Mahajani with great fluency, which, 
however, turned out to be “ Thakari ” or “ Thankri,” a character Used in 
Kangra and, with Nagri additions, in Mandi, Kulu and other adjoining 
districts. 

The schools started by natives on the model of Government schools, which 
are almost all Anglo-Vernacular, could scarcely be called “indigenous,” 
although this* term is given to them in the reports of the Educational Depart- 
i$ent. At all events, I should liave run the risk of the recipients of the cir¬ 
cular confounding them with Government schools. As their number is small, 
and can be partially ascertained in the reports above referred to, I do not think 
that the objects of this report are a fleeted by their omission. At the same 
time, it was desirable to show that “ unaided schools ” also exist on the English 
pattern, which have been ignored by the Educational Department, although 
they may have been conducted with considerable efficiency during many 
years. I have accordingly given an account of some of the unaided schools. 

The indigenous Schools in the Panjab may also be classified as follows:— 


1. 


8 . 

4. 


<i. 

7. 


li. 

10 . 

11 . 


With ii 

a6 follows :— 


1 . 

2 . 

:i. 

1. 

5, 

0. 

7. 

S. 

!». 

10 . 

11 . 


12 . 

18. 


14. 

15. 

10 . 


17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
28. 


I.—Sikh indigenous Education. 

Gurmukhi Schools. 

11.— Muh.uisiada.n indigenous Education. 

Muktahs. 

Madrasas, religious and secular. 

Koran Schools. 

III. —limn; indigenous Education. 

Chat-ailus (for the trading community). 

Patslialas (religious). 

Pat slialas (sem i- religious). 

Secular Schools of various kinds and grades. 

IV. —Mixed indigenous Education. 

Persian Schools. 

\ ernaciilar Schools. 

Anglo-Vernacular Schools. 

V. —Female indigenous Education. 

(«) Female Schools fur Sikh girls. 

(A) l)o. Muhammadan girls. e 

(r) Instruct ion at Hindu homes. 

more minute subdivision the indigenous schools might have to be classified 

I. —Maktabs on Madras as. 

Arabic Schools and Colleges (of various grados and specialities). 

Porso-Arabic Schools and Colleges ( do. do. ). 

Koran Schools (where merely or chiefly the Koran is read), 
l’crso-Koran Schools. 

Korun-Arabic Schools. 

Perso-Koran-Arabic Schools. 

Persian Schools. 
l’orsiun-Urdu Schools. 

Persian-Urdu-Arabic Schools. 

Arabic Medical Schools. 

Perso-A cubic Medical Schools. 

II. —Gurmukhi Schools. 

Gurmukhi Schools. 

Gurmukhi and Lamle Schools. 

III. —Mahajani Schools. 

Lande Schools of different kinds (Chatsalas). 

Nagari-Lande Schools (Cliatsulas). 

Pcrso-Laude Schools. 

IV.—Patsiialas. 

Nagari-Sanscrit Schools, 

Sanskrit religious Schools. 

Sanscrit secular literary Schools (cultivating various branches). 

Sanskrit scmi-soeular Schools ( do. do. do. ). 

Sanskrit Medical Schools (chiefly). 

Ilindi-Sanserit Schools. 

Sanskrit astrological or astronomical Schools (chiefly). 

V.—Female indigenous Schools (classified as above). 
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The transliteration of names of places adopted in this Report, sometimes varies according 
to the idiosyncracies of the contributors of returns, and there has been no time to adopb a uniform 
system of spelling throughout in correcting the proofs. I prefer “ teh ” for" oh "in 
“ charm/' in order not to confound it with “eh" in “ character ” or the strong aspirate “oh "as 
in German. 


Form of a Circular in English (and translated into Urdu, Hindi and GurmuJthi) distributed to 
Police Clerks, to Teachers of Government and Indigenous schools , to Members of the 
Anj uman-i-Panjab and its branches, to the Staff of the Lahore Oriental College, to District 
Officers, and to Maulvis, Pandits and B/iais throughout the Punjab. • 

SlE, • 

Kindly inform me, at your earliest convenience, whether any, and “if so ” 
what, schools exist in the towns or villages in your circle ( Ualqct ) which are 
unconnected with Government. I principally refer to schools for the religious 
and other instruction of Muhammadans, Hindus and Sikhs, which are often 
found attached to mosques, temples and dharmsalas, respectively, and in which 
Arabic and Persian, Sanscrit and Hindi or Gurmukhi respectively are taught. 
I should also like to know whether there are any schools in your circle con¬ 
ducted by Padhas to teach Mahajani, Landd and Sar&fi ; and I should like to 
have a specimen of the Mahajani character and multiplication table used in 
those schools. Any information regarding the approximate number of boys 
attending either the religious or the Mahajani schools, the subjects taught in 
them, whether the teacher is a learned man, and whether his pupils pay him 
in money or kind, and an approximate estimate of his monthly income, as well 
as any other i nf ormation which you may have to give, will much oblige, &c., &c. 

Questions — A miners — 

Mention the name of the most eminent 
Hakim, Baid, Maulvi, Panilit and Bhai 
in your circle. 

A.—Multahs or Madrasai. 

I. —(a) Where is the largest Maktub or 

Mad rasa in your cirele ? 

(A) Is it attached to a mosque ? Or 
is it held in a private house ? 

(c) What is the name of the teacher or 
teachers ? 

(</) WTiat arc his or their qualifica¬ 
tions ? 

(e) About how many pupife attend 

that school ? 

( f) What are the subjects taught in 
it ? 

(g) IIow is the head teacher paid 
(m money or kind), and about how 
much per mensem > 

B.—Pa Uhdlas. 

II. —(n) Where is the largest Pat Mia in 

your circle ? 

(b) Is it attached to a temple ? 

• (<•) What is the name of the head 

tcachei? 

(rf) Wliat arc his qualifications ? 

(e) About how many pupils attend his 
schools ? 

(f) Wliat are the subjects taught in 

it ? 

(y) How is he paid, and about how 
much is his monthly income, 
whether in money or kind '< 

C.—Gurmukhi Schools. 

HI.— (a) Where is the largest school for 
teaching Gurmukhi in your cir¬ 
cle v 


e 
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. (4) la it attached to a Dhannsala or 

a* a bungs to a Gurudwara or 
Sikh temple ? 

(e) What is the name of the head 
teacher ? 

(d) About how many pupils attend 
his Bcbool ? 

(«) What are the subjects taught in 
it? • 

[/) What is the teacher’s monthly 
income, by fees, &c. ? 

jD.—Mahajani Schools. 

IV.—(a) Is there a school for teaching 
Mahajani, Lumie and Sarfi.fi? 

(4) What is the name of the head 
teacher ? 

(c) What are his qualifications ? 

(d) About.how many pupils attend his 

school ? 

(e) What arc the subjects taught in 

it? 

( f ) What is the teacher’s monthly 
income by fees, &e., &c. ? 

N.B. —Further information or general remarks may be added here regarding the Maktabs, Madraos, 
Patahalua, tiurmukhi and Mahajani School* in your Circle. 

(At the end of the aliove Circular two pages were added, which it is scarcely necessary to 
reprint, of a “ fieneral Statement of Indigenous Schools in the — Circle ” to be filled in 
for the minor schools of various kinds in the towns and villages in the particular Circle.) 


The same Circular, accompanied by the following letter, was addressed to 
acquaintances and friends of the cause among Civil Officers. 

“ May I venture to draw your attention to the forwarded letter regard¬ 
ing indigenous schools, which I am circulating by the permission of His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor, who is himself interested in the success of the enquiry. 

The circular is intended for head masters of indigenous schools, and for 
those who, in your opinion, are best able to answer the questions regarding 
these indigenous institutions, which, I fear, we have too much neglected, and 
which it is now proposed to foster and improve. 

It would he well if the Pandits, Maulvis, and Bliais, to whom the circular 
may ho sent , were clearly given to understand t hat the enquiry is for their 
benefit and for that of their respect ive learning. 

The collection of statistics on the subject of indigenous sehools has hither¬ 
to been greatly impaired by a natural reluctance on the part of their teachers to 
give informat ion, for they saw that the ell'ect of our present system hitherto 
was to destroy or to .absorb their sehools. 

I need hardly add that anything which you may he pleased to do to fur¬ 
ther the prosent enquiry will be esteemed a great personal favour.” 


The following “ General Statement, ” is based on the Census returns and on 
the statistics furnished in the. Report of the Director of Public Instruction 
for 1880-81 and in his Report No. 48., dated 22nd September 1881. It compares 
the number of pupils in Government and Aided sehools (Primary, Middle and 
High) with the number of persons stated to lie “ under instruction” in the 
Census returns in each district of the Punjab. The balance remaining after 
deducting the pupils in Government and Aided schools from the number of per¬ 
sons “ under instruction” ought to give, as approximately as possible, the 
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number of pupils in indigenous seAooZs.^hough they would probably not give 
the large number of pupils reading privately with Maulvis and Pandits, 
or of females reading in their own homes. It has, however, been con- 
sidered right to deduct from the number “ under (instruction.” also the 
total of girls reading in Government and Aided female schools. Although 
such a course is calculated unduly to decrease the number of pupils in 
indigenous schools, there would still remain 60,168, which corresponds with 
the numbers separately ascertained by me in the Police and other Returns, 
which are very much below the' full number. The statement {flso gives the 
approximate revenue of each district, and the number of village schools that 
could be supported from the Educational one per cent, cess, in all 3,145 village 
schools (against 1,284 Primary schools now existing both in towns and the 
larger villages) at a cost of Its. 60 per annum for each school, besides fees 
and income from other sources to be detailed hereafter. 

It is deserving of notice that whilst the returns of the Punjab Education¬ 
al Department (see paragraph XVI of Director’s No. 4S., dated 22nd Sep¬ 
tember 1881) give 9,177 girls, nearly all of a tender age, as attending the Govern¬ 
ment and Aided female schools, the Census Returns only give fill01 females 
as “ under instruction,” which, presumably, includes females of a more ad¬ 
vanced age reading in their homes, as also girls reading in indigenous schools, 
regarding which my Report gives, incidentally, some account. The only ex¬ 
planation that can be offered is cither that the Returns of the Educational De¬ 
partment orer-state the number of girls in its schools, or that many respectable 
females, who are able to read and write, decline to admit this accomplishment, 
for reasons which I attempt to give elsewhere. Even if the 6,101 females 
supposed to be “ under instruction ” in the Census Returns were deducted 
*from the “ balance ” left under that head, which is necessarily allotted to 
indigenous schools, the total number of pupils in those schools would amount 
to 63,244, but 1 have preferred to take the larger number of girls stated in the 
Educational Returns, and to reduce the number of pupils in indigenous 
schools to 60,168. As an instance of the difficulty of ascertaining the full 
number of pupils in indigenous schools, not to speak of the large number 
reading in private houses, which is scarcely returned at all, I would refer to 
the returns, say, of llawa/pindi. Of this district the police returns gave 171 
schools with 3,700 pupils; the first returns of the district officers for 187K-79 gave 
302 schools with 5,451 pupils, but when 51 r. Miller took the matter in hand, 
the existence of 681 schools with 7,1 to pupils was ascertained.* Similarly, in 
the Qnjrat District there were 571 schools with 7,8SO pupils in 1871-72. (See 
my Report as Inspector of Schools of the Rawalpindi Circle, paragraph 13, and 
Statistics, page XXXII, annexed to the Departmental Report for that year.) 

I then considered that those numbers wore about half of those actually 
attending the indigenous schools in that district. This year the police returns 
give only 135 schools with 2,577 pupils, whilst the District Inspector of Gujrat 
reports 204 schools with 3,518 pupils, or less than half the number in 1871-72. 
The private returns, however, which I have received, give 366 schools with 
5,418 pupils. As regards the Jhrhnn District, which had 675 schools with 6,904 
pupils in 187w2, the present year only gives 249 schools with 4,080 pupils in 
the combined police and private returns. 

Erom this it is clear that, although indigenous education has decreased in 
all those schools which had been ascertained to exist by the Educational De¬ 
partment, in the Rawalpindi District itself, the schools that had not been re¬ 
ported still continue to flourish. This state of things, I believe, applies to 
the whole province, so that, although there has been an enormous decrease in 
indigenous schools, there can scarcely he less than 120,000 pupils in the Pan¬ 
jab even now attending these institutions or reading in private houses, which 
shows that, in spite of persecution, indigenous education is still endowed with 
some vitality, and that it, practically, represents the protest of the people 
against our system of education. 

* An thin in goiiig to Cress, the nectmd set. of repined police returns Iihs conic in IIml gives, together with other 
schools mentioned only in the district mid private returns, a total of SIS schools with 12,076 pupils! 1 hud made 

Rawalpindi the “ teet ’’ district, mul I have no ilouht that, if enquiries were rarriiul on with similar minuteness in 
other districts, far larger numbers'of schools and pupils than arc now " returned ” would be elicited throughout tho 
I’uujub. 




The balance, however, of (50,168 “ under instruction ” according to the 
census is greatly under the mark. It is. clear that when more pupils 
are returned as attending indigenous schools than are given by the 
census as being “ under instruction ” (apart from pupils in Government 
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{tad aided schools), that not only mu4 the real number 'under public 
instruction be larger than is reported, but also that a further increase 
must he allowed for those under private instruction. In the cases, however, in 
which, in consequence of the incompleteness or non-arrival of the police, dis¬ 
trict and other returns, the number of pupils attending indigenous schools is 
below that shown by the census as being “ under instruction,” it seems to 
me that to adopt the figures of the census would still be below the mark, es¬ 
pecially in such a district as Peshawar, where so many are under private in¬ 
struction. As regards a place, however, like Simla, I cannot take the much 
higher figure of the census, because it evidently include^ a number of Europeans 
and Eurasians who may be “ under instruction,” though not at school, but who 
cannot obviously enter into the calculation for the purpose of the present en¬ 
quiry. Taking all these circumstances together, I venture to consider that 
adopting the higher figure, whether of the census or of my returns, would still 
be below the mark, for, in any case, the very large numbers under purely pri¬ 
vate instruction would still be generally excluded. One thing is certain that 
whether one accepts the figures of the census or those of my returns, the num¬ 
ber of pupils “ under instruction,” which is not given in Government or aided 
schools, amounts to, at least, 96,585 in the Punjab, and this I take to be the 
lowest number of the recipients of “ indigenous education ” in the Province. 
The following instances may illustrate my meaning : The Delhi District, to 
which the police returns only gave 120 indigenous schools with 1,761 pupils, 
has now been ascertained to possess 216 of these schools with 3,314 pupils, whereas 
the census only gives 2,419 as “ under instruction,” so that there 
must be, at least, 905 persons more than are returned “ under instruction,” 
not counting those who receive private instruction. Similarly, the census 
gives 240 for Gurgaon, in which district there are 55 indigenous schools with 
650 pupils. Karnal has 856 in the census against 1,042 pupils in 77 schools, 
according to my returns. Hisar is allowed 295 “ under instruction, ” 
whilst I have 766 pupils in indigenous schools, ltohtak gets 519 against my 
763 in 63 schools. Simla, however, gets 734, whereas I prefer the lower figure 
of 176 in 11 indigenous schools for reasons which have already been explained. 
For Rawalpindi the census gives 5,113 as “under instruction,” whilst Mr. 
Miller’s returns show nearly two thousand more for that district, or 7,145 
pupils in its indigenous schools. For Gujrat the census gives 2,257, but the 
District Inspector of Schools 3,518 indigenous pupils only, or 1,4(11 more. For 
Jkelum the census has only 1,167 “ under instruction, ” as already explained; 
there it appears that the work of devastation of indigenous schools, caused 
by the attitude of the Educational Department, has been most successful, but 
my returns give 4,080 pupils, or 2,913 more than the census,—no doubt a great 
falling off since 1871-72, when 6,904 pupils were reported as attending indige¬ 
nous schools, but still better than the number of the census. On the other 
hand, up to the moment of writing, only 221 schools with 2,414 pupils have 
been reported by the Police Clerks for the lloshiarpur District, but it is obvi¬ 
ous that there must be a larger number, as the census mentions 3,457 aa 
“ under instruction.” I am now awaiting the district and private returns 
which arc sure to add to that number. Sialkot has 5,497 “ under instruction, ” 
whilst the district returns give only 383 schools with 4,379 pupils, and the 
police and private returns have not yet been examined. Lahore is given 
5,193 by the census and 6,097 by the police and private returns ; whilst the dis¬ 
trict returns have not yet reached me. For more detailed information, I must 
refer to the tabular statements at the end of this report. 

To sum up. Although 60,168 pupils, the lowest number, according to 
the census, probably attending indigenous schools in the province, or even 
96,585 under instruction not given by Government or aided schools (not 
to speak of my conjecture that presumably 120,000 persons receive in¬ 
digenous education in the Punjab), may be considered to be a great falling 
off from the 300,000 pupils who, according to my lowest estimate, attended 
school before the annexation of the Punjab, it is obvious that there still exists 
a considerable educational material that may yet be saved from destruction 
and that may even be largely iricreased and improved, provided the steps axe 
taken that I will venture .to indicate hereafter. 
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INDIGENOUS EDUCATION IN THE PANJAB. 

PART I. 

A.—TEUg RELIGIOUS AND NATIONAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
INDIGENOUS EDUCATION. 

The various forms of indigenous education in the Panjab are synchronous 
with the establishment in the Province of Hinduism, Muhammadanism and 
Sikhism respectively. As regards Hindus, their education began when the 
Kshatria King confined himself to rule and war and relinquished legislation 
to the Brahmin. To strengthen the reason for his existence the latter made 
the four stages, of studentship, teaching the Vedas, asceticism and fneditation, 
into which his life was divided, obligatory on himself, together with 
a moral and ceremonial code far more stringent and minute than on the remain¬ 
ing castes, and which, indeed, would have been intolerable to any class not aiming 
at spiritual and intellectual domination. Teaching was, therefore, the link 
which connected the Brahmin with other castes and, at the same time, secured 
his preservation and ascendancy. It was, accordingly, his aim to make edu¬ 
cation neither “ too cheap ” nor too inaccessible, and, punished as the Sudra 
was, if ho presumed to dictate in law or religion, to the extent of exclusion 
from the instruction in these subjects, he was willingly admitted to all other secu¬ 
lar teaching, provided he bore himself with humility. Indeed, the necessities and 
relations of life often compelled the Brahmin to enlarge his circle of disciples, 
whilst an ascetic from any caste or even outcaste could raise himself to the 
level of the gods by education and the practice of virtue. These considerations 
are very important in dealing with the subject of education among Hindus. 
To begin with, the moral obligations arc in a somewhat descending scale as the 
caste is lower, so that, in dealing with a Hindu educational question, it is 
essential to ascertain the nature, traditions and aims of the caste that either 
raises it or which it alfects. Then it should never be forgotten that the caste- 
system is intended to create a pride in the discharge and perfection of the here¬ 
ditary profession, so that, whilst humility is taught to the caste above one’s 
own, the limits and duties of one’s own caste have a divine sanction, 
and are watched w r ith jealousy against transgression from all outsiders, whether 
higher or lower in Hindu society. Thus even the “ Sweeper”, the Mehter or 
Prince, has his prototype in the house of God. Finally, it should always 
be remembered that every Hindu movement, notably that of Buddha, Nanak, 
and in modern times that of the educated Natives, has one great aim—the 
throwing-off the intellectual yoke of the Brahmin. With the two reformers it 
had the further objects of, first, making all classes equal by a high standard 
of practical morality and, secondly, of popularizing the education which the 
Brahmin doled out through the medium of Sanscrit, by rendering its treasures 
into the vulgar tongue. Thus, the Sikhs transplanted into a dialect, partly 
Panjabi and partly Hindi, in the widest sense of the latter term, many of the 
books and ideas till then clothed in a Sanscrit garb. Among the so-called edu¬ 
cated Natives, the acquisition of, for instance, the Entrance, First Arts and B. A. 
Certificates is, often, a marketable commodity, which infer alia raises the dowry 
that they can ask from the parents of their bride, whilst in the highest caste 
teaching is an obligation which cannot be paid for, and which, if imparted for 
payment, can only be excused on the ground of angusta res domi. The efforts, 
therefore, of Khatris, Kayaths, Sfids and others to acquire the language of their 
rulers, whether Persian or English, is, first, a tradition of their caste, and, second¬ 
ly, an attempt to secure a monopoly of appointments which may give them both 
political power and social prestige over those higher than themselves in the Indian 
scale. The bulk, however, of the Hindu population is well content with the wise 
and elastic domination of tho Brahmin, and is ever ready to respond to appeals 
on behalf of Sanscrit learning. We thus find endowments throughout India made 
to Sanscrit teaching by members of all castes and classes. These endowments were 
chiefly in land, and were either held separately or in connexion with temples. So 
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much so is this still the case that, in some parts of India, in order to aroid a division 
of ancestral property among all the members of a family, it is often consecrated to 
a temple, of which the eldest son of the donor is constituted the hereditary custo¬ 
dian. The Hindu village community also dealt with the soil as the caste did with 
the person, including that of the teacher; in other words, just as the highest 
instruction in law or religion was, generally, confined to the Brahmin caste, 
whilst secular learning was, practically, thrown open to all, so the allotment 
of the soil belonging to the village community proceeded on the assumption 
that both the priest and the secular teacher had a right to a share. Nothing 
can more mark the decline of the Panjab—the Koh-i-nfir among the diamonds 
of the English Crown—than the inability of nearly all the witnesses recently 
summoned by the Education Commission to answer the question “ How far are 
indigenous schools a relic of an ancient village system ” ? Of coutsg, intelli¬ 
gent Panjab villagers (and there are still many wise and honest men among 
them) could, even now, answer the question, but, as no villager was summoned 
for obvious reasons, I will endeavour to do so in the words both of authors of 
repute and" of official despatches, corroborating or correcting their statements by 
what may have come within my own humble knowledge and experience. From 
passages in “ Ludlow’s British India ” the following extracts may he quoted: 
“ Where the village system has been swept away by us, as in Bengal, there the 
village school has equally disappeared.” “The third great characteristic of 
Hinduism—(are) its municipal institutions, as embodied in the village system . . 
which deals with the soil in an essentially personal way. . . The occupants of a 
given space of land are no mere aggregation of human units, but aD organised 
body, to which certain functionaries are necessary, which enjoys, as a body, 
certain rights over the soil, . . . even though within that community (certain 
persons) should be entitled to rights of what we should call absolute ownership. 
Everywhere the community has certain officers representing all those functions 
which appear to be most essential to village life. First, is the headman, repre¬ 
senting the whole community as towards the Government; next, is the accountant, 
keeping a description of all the village lands, with the names of holders and 
terms of holding, and the accounts of individuals and of the village, drawing 
up deeds, writing letters. Then the police-officer, not a mere paid watchman, 
but a member of the village, hereditary, as I have said, in bis functions; pnjoy- 
ing as the price of them a certain definite amount of land. The priest, often a 
Brahmin, is another of these officers, hereditary in like manner ; in like manner 
holding the priest’s land. The schoolmaster, often also the astrologer (though 
in other cases they arc distinct functionaries), is another. And do not suppose 
that this is an office which has fallen into desuetude .... In every Hindu 
village which has retained anything of its form . . . the rudiments of know,edge 
are sought to be imparted; there is not a child, except those of the outcastes 
(who form no part of the community ), who is not able to read, to write, to 

cipher ; in the last branch of learning they are confessedly most proficient . 

The astrologer . . . has to keep account of lucky or unlucky days for all manner 

of operations;. and part of his duty is to prepare an almanack every year. 

The money-changer and silversmith assists the headman, assaying all money 
paid. The smith is another village functionary, together with the carpenter, 
the barber, the potter, the leather worker, and such other tradesmen as the 
necessities of the village may require ; including, it may be, the tailor, washer¬ 
man, cowkeeper, physician, musician, minstrel (who is also generally the village 
genealogist) . . in other parts even a “ superintendent of tanks and water¬ 
courses becomes a component part of the village system. ” 

“ It is only the hereditary character of these functions, and their connexion 
with the tenure of land, which can explain the wonderful permanency of the 
village system. It varies, ot course, infinitely in its details. The functionary 
who is here paid by the ownership or from the produce of a given field, receives 
elsewhere a certain share of the general produce,—every twentieth handful of 
grain, or the like—or even a money fee. The village corporation again, as 
Elphinstone shows, is often distinct from the. .. village landholders, who have 
under them permanent and temporary tenants and labourers, besides shop¬ 
keepers . . . The joint ownership of the village land, by the village community, 
must have been originally the rule throughout the whole of India. Of course 
not only the joint ownership, but the idea of the village community itself has 
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been Wholly swept away in many instances, partly in more. But even in these 
it lingers yet in the speech and minds of men; it clings, as it were, to the soil. 
Even where the functionary has disappeared, his land retains the memory of 
his functions. The * schoolmaster's fields,' the 1 watchman's field ’ never 
disappear from the village books; and the restoration of them to their original 
purpose is always hailed as an act of justice” 

As for the places of instruction, whether in towns or villages, tlie great 
object of the* Hindu legislator of bringing teacher and pupils into personal 
relations of respect on the one side and of affection on the other was every¬ 
where carried out to minute details, which seemed to anticipate every possible 
circumstance. The larger proportion of schools were, therefore, held in the 
houses of the most liberal patron, or were invested with a religious or popular 
sanction by being attached to, or held in, temples, the enclosures to the huts of 
Fakirs and in the Chaupals or Village Halls. Above all, was the effort of both 
wealthy individuals and of communities directed towards the emancipation of all 
teachers, especially those of religion, from worldly cares, on the tacit or express 
assumption of their imparting instruction gratuitously, for nothing so degrades 
education in the native mind, except in what may be called the worldly 
castes of Khatris, Kayats, SMs, Kal&ls and others who are now benefiting by 
English education, as they formerly flocked to the Muhammadan I J erso-K uranic 
schools, as the imposition of a regular fee. We, accordingly, find that most 
of the education given by Brahmins, certainly to members of their own caste, 
was gratuitous, as it, indeed, still is, whilst in innumerable instances, now un¬ 
fortunately reduced to an ascertainable number, the teacher both fed and 
instructed his pupil. Even now, wherever the indigenous teacher of the 
higher order has any other means of livelihood, as, for instance, when he is a 
family priest or physician (a profession which, low in its origin, has been raised 
by learning), he will gladly impart gratuitous instruction, not only to the sons 
and relatives of his client, but to all others who may wish to avail themselves 
of it. Indeed, I am not acquainted with any Native, Hindu, Muhammadan or 
Sikh, who, if at. all proficient in any branch of indigenous learning or science, 
does not consider it to be a proud duty to teach others. Even among those 
“ educated natives ” who have not thrown aside social or religious restraints, I 
have known men devoting half of their slender incomes to maintaining schools 
or pupils at them. It is only those who have benefited exclusively by our system 
of education that have not contributed to educational endowments of any kind— 
one of the first thoughts of a Native as soon as he is somewhat freed from 
household anxieties. 

As for the mode of instruction, it also bore in every one of its features the 
emphatically practical as well as ideal aim of the Hindu legislator. It is all 
very well to laugh at regulations regarding dress, times of reading, manner of 
addressing the teacher, friends and fellow-pupils, when we either ignore the 
circumstances which gave them point, or when these circumstances have been 
swept away. Suffice it to say, that from the humblest beginnings in education 
up to the highest courses in Hindu metaphysics and science, great wisdom 
was displayed. Traces of the “ Kindergarten ” system are still found. The 
simplest means for arresting and keeping attention are still often resorted to. 
The moral and mental capacities of children, according to their spheres of life, 
were, everywhere, carefully studied and cultivated. A respect for learning was 
inculcated, which was the solace of the humblest in his daily avocation, who 
only awaited opportunities for acquiring it. A taste for poetry, and for philo¬ 
sophical and religious enquiry, spread even to the lowest castes, if not to 
outcastes. Among the many names that are still remembered, we need only 
refer to the inspired weaver, the Julaha KaMr, the Chumar Ram J)as, the 
Dhobi Ram Deo, and the immortal Valmiqi , the author of the Ramayana, 
whom popular report holds to have been a highway robber- of the despised 
Chiira outcaste. 

True, there was no class-instruction, as in our schools, reducing all intellects 
to the same level and retarding the industrious for the sake of the dullard ; but 
disputations in Sanscrit among the students and the repetition of the day’s 
lesson in chorus on the dispersion of the school encouraged such emulation as 
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may be necessary, whilst the separate instruction of the pupil and his devotion 
to his work during the time that he was not reading with his tutor, stimulated 
those habits of reflection and of private study, in which the student in our Gov¬ 
ernment schools is sadly deficient. Then again, when he grew older, he travelled 
to learn philosophy under one tutor and law under another, much in the same 
way as students of German Universities visit various seats of learning in order 
to hear, say, International Law at Heidelberg, the Pandects at Berlin, &e. 
Indeed, the term Indo-Germanic may be applied to other affinities of the 
Indians at one end and the Germans at another besides those of language. The 
practice of every German Doctor being allowed to teach in the “ faculty ” at the 
University where he has graduated, which, indeed, is the meaning of “Doctor" 
has its counterpart in both the‘function and the signification of “ Acharya,” the 
Muhammadan “ Hakim ” and the humbler Guru. Every student, who has 
finished his course, teaches what he has been taught or takes up a sub-division 
of the same subject, much to the advantage of his speciality, a practice which 
has greatly contributed to the intellectual activity of German Universities, 
where professors and graduates are not merely “ teachers,” Lehrer, but “ in- 
creasers,” Mehrer, of their science, by the admirable method of co-operation in 
the delivery of lectures and by the stimulus which is thus afforded for original 
investigation. Thus, in the parallel between the relics of the “ Kindergarten ” 
system, the omnipresence of moral and religious instruction, the learned “ dis¬ 
putations” of students, the peregrinations from one eminent professor to 
another, the “ faculty ” of teaching conferred on “ absolved ” graduates, we 
have a parallel between India and Germany, which should induce the ordinary 
English critic to pause before he condemns indigenous education. Above all, 
was it in the manner of teaching grammar that Panini became a model to 
European philologists, whilst in philosophical reasoning there is not a single 
European system in which it has not been preceded by an Indian school or 
thinker. Even in enquiries connected with natural history and with man, the 
numerous Sanscrit monographs still extant on the influence of sound on the 
passions, on the diseases of animals, &c., afford a mine of research, which 
we would do well to explore, before it finally closes with the immediately im¬ 
pending extinction of their traditional expounders or possessors, owing to our 
unwarrantable neglect of the indigenous civilisation of this country. 

I need scarcely explain that my account of the ancient methods and means 
of instruction in indigenous schools must be contrasted with the reports of their 
remnants throughout the various districts of the Panjab, before a faithful 
picture can be drawn of the present state of things. The enumeration, for 
instance, of the books which are taught in Sanscrit schools docs not mean that 
they are all taught in all the schools; but that these books ought to be taught 
wherever they are available, which, with the exception of the ltigveda and one 
or two other books only taught, as far as I know, at the Lahore Oriental College, 
is generally the case. We must remember that the country is in a state of 
educational despondency; that, in very many places, official influence has been 
brought to bear to drive away or to suppress the indigenous school; that the 
religious feeling has received a great shock, first, owing to the annexation of the 
province by non-believers, and secondly, by the influence of a foreign rule and 
of a secular education. When, however, we still find that over 80,000 pupils 
receive their education in indigenous schools in spite of all discouragements 
during the 26 years of the repressive action of the Educational Department, and 
that in all the ancient traditions of teaching are not yet dead and can be easily 
revived and utilised, provided the province docs not continue to be sacrificed to 
the personal interests of a few European officers, we are put into the possession 
of a material for education which it will be our fault if it is not developed into 
useful, loyal and religious citizens. Just as the introduction of specimens of 
the art-industry of India has tended largely to develop the present artistic taste 
among English workmen, so did the methods of instruction pursued in indi¬ 
genous schools influence the schools in England. Lest this statement be con¬ 
sidered an unsupported assertion by those Englishmen who are not aware of the 
debt of gratitude which they own.to indigenous schools, I will quote a para¬ 
graph from the first Educational Despatch of the Court of Directors which was 
issued on the 3rd June 1811. After speaking in terms of praise of the mode of 
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instruction at Hindu homes*, and offering encouragement to its further prosecu¬ 
tion by a gradation of honorary marks of distinction, khillats ahd titles in con¬ 
formity with the immemorial usage of Eastern Governments as regards learning, 
the Court of Directors proceed to point out that the indigenous village schools 
are a part of the village system, and that they have formed a model to schools 
in England. Mr. A. ‘i*. Howell, in his “ Education in British India prior to 1851 
and in 1870-71,” introduces the passage in question in the following words:— 

“ The following paragraphs from the same despatch are remarkable for 
their-reference to the indigenous schools, and to their method of instruction 

WHICH WAS ACTUALLY BORROW ED FOR ADOPTION IN ENGLAND, as also to the 
principle, afterwards developed throughout the several provinces in India, of 
local cesses levied for the establishment and maintenance of elementary rural 
schools :— 

“ We refer with particular satisfaction upon this occasion to that distin¬ 
guished feature of internal polity which prevails in some parts of India, and by 
which the instruction of the people is provided for by a certain charge upon the 
produce of the soil, and by other endowments ni Jaoour of the village teachers, 
who are thereby rendered public servants of the community. 

“ The mode of instruction that from time immemorial has been practised 
under these masters has receired the highest tribute of praise by its adoption in 
this country, under the direction of the Deverend Dr. Dell, formerly Chaplain 
at Madras ; and it is now become the mode by which education is conducted in 
our national establishments, from a conviction of the facility it affords in the 
acquisition oj language by simplifying the process of instruction. 

This venerable and benevolent institution of the Hindus is represented 
to have withstood the shock of revolutions, and to its operation is ascribed the 
general intelligence of the natires as scribes and accountants. fFe are so 
strongly persuaded of Us great utility, that wc are desirous you should take 
early measures to inform yourselves iff Us present state, and that you will report 
to us /he result of your inquiries, affording in the meantime the protection of 
Government to the village teachers in all their just rights and immunities, and 
marking , by some favourable distinction, any individual amongst them who may 
be recommended by superior merit or acquirements ; for, humble as their situa¬ 
tion may appear, if judged by a comparison with any corresponding character 
in this ednutry, we understand those village teachers are held in great venera¬ 
tion throughout India.” Mr. lion ell comments on this as follows :— 

** There is no doubt that from time immemorial indigenous schools have 
existed, as here alleged. In Bengal alone, in 1835, Mr. Adam estimated their 
number to he 100,000; in Madras, upon an enquiry instituted by Sir Thomas 
Munro in 1822, the number of schools was reported to he 12,4'JS, containing 
188,650 scholars ; and in Bombay, about the same period, schools of a similar 
order were found to he scattered all over the presidency. It. is much to be 
regretted that, as each province fell under our rule, the Government did not 
take advantage) of the time when the prestige of conquest or gratitude for 
delivery froui war and oppression were strong in the popular mind, to make the 
village school an important feature in the milage system that was almost every¬ 
where transmitted to us. Had this been done, and had the numerous village 


• “ Wc arc inclined to think that the ninth’ by nliit'll the learned Hindu* might 1*' disposed lo enniur 
with u* in prosecuting those objects would be by our leaning them to the practice of an usage, long established 
amongst them, of giving instruction at their own homes, and by our encouraging them m the exercise and 
cultivation of their tulents, by the stimulus of honoi.uy niaika uf distinction, and in some instances by grants 
of pecuniary assistance, 

"The influence of such communications could not fail to be strengthened by your causing it to be made 
known that it is in the contemplation of the British Government to introduce and establish amongst the natives 
a gradntion of honorary distinction, ss the reward of merit, either by the public presentation ot ornaments of 
drcHH, in conformity with the usage of the East, or by conferring titles, or by both, as uibv be deemed most 
grateful to the natives, who should be invited to communicate their ideas to you upon points so much connected 
with their feelings." 
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allowances been diverted to this object , and had the Government devoted itself 
to the improvement of school-books and school masters, instead of establishing 
a few new bcIiooIb of its own, and thereby encouraging the belief that it was for 
the State, and not for the community, to look after education, the work of 
general improvement would have been substituted for the work of partial 
construction, and we should now have had in every province a really adequate 
system of national primary education. Sir Thomas Munro aimed at this in 
Madras, as did Mountstuart Elphinstone in Bombay and Lord William 
Bentinck in Bengal; but their views were overridden by men who, if less far- 
seeing, were more persistent.” 

"The Despatch concluded by a request that the Governor General would 
take “ the earliest opportunity ” of submitting for consideration any plan 
calculated to promote the object in view. 

But the Government was then engaged in the war with Nepal, and sub¬ 
sequently in tranquilising Central India, and the expense and financial 
embarrassments entailed by these measures prevented immediate attention 
being paid to the views of the Court of Directors in regard to education. It 
was not until these wars were concluded and the finances restored, that Lord 
Moira took up the subject in a manner which led to the more decisive action 
of his successor in 1823, when the Parliamentary grant was for the first time 
appropriated. This seems the best explanation of “THE GREAT OMISSION” 
which was commented on in the Parliamentary enquiry of 1853.” 


It was, however, natural that a commercial Government, like that of the 
Directors, should eventually sympathise with the Indian shop-keeping class, 
which desired that their children should be raised above tbeir sphere, and which 
paid for English education, whereas Oriental education, although it stimulated 
native liberality in the form of endowments, had to be paid for. Accordingly, 
under the pressure of the Babus and Anglicists, Lord Bentinck ordered, in his 
Resolution of the 7th March 1835, that “ all the funds appropriated for the 
purpose of education would be best employed on English education alone”; 
“ that no stipend should be given to any student that may hereafter enter 
at any of these (Oriental) institutions ”; and “ that no pbrtion of the funds 
Kha.ll hereafter be employed on printing Oriental works.” Although the 
“General Committee of Public Instruction ” (to which honorary body India is 
more indebted than to any paid Educational Department) reconciled this 
Resolution with the ultimate aim of both Anglicists and Orientalists,—namely, 
the diffusion of knowledge through the media of the vernacular languages,— 
the Asiatic Society, in language which may be deemed too strong, but which 
was prophetic when the present state of the decline of indigenous education 
is considered, not incorrectly described this Resolution as “destructive, 
unjust, unpopular, not far outdone by the destruction of the Alexandrian 
Library itself,” as is, indeed, the case in the loss of Sanscrit manuscripts alone 
since the date of that Resolution. Mr. Howell’s remarks on the subject of the 


consequent neglect of indigenous education deserve to be quoted : “ It will be 
a matter of regret to those who have marked the important part played by the 
clergy in all countries in the work of State education, that measures were not 
taken at this stage to secure the cordial co-operation of the Maulvis and 
Pandits—the clergy of India—in the new policy. * 


A few quotations from the Hitopodesd, Niti Mala, Manu and the Malia- 
bharata, sent to me by Babu Navina Chandra Rai, may be interesting as inci¬ 
dentally showing the importance of education in raising the lower classes, the 
great value attached by Hindus to wealth as a means for the practice of virtue, 
and the teaching power (which our system has nearly destroyed) that natural 
affections and religious duty vest in the father and mother (thus implying the 
existence of female education). The gradation of studies in indigenous Hindu 
schools of, first, reading the text, then committing it to memory, a practice, 
to which we largely owe the preservation of the Vedas and of many other 
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treasures of Sanscrit learning, then understanding its purport, and, finally, 
carrying out its precepts, still follows the instructions of Manu, XII, 103:— 

On the merits of learning and teaching from, the Hindu, Shdstras. 

Selections from the Hitopodbsa. 

• Or Knowledge* is tlie beet among all things, for it can neither be 

lost, nor sold, nor destroyed. 

It is knowledge only which, when attained, even by a low man, bringR him to an intercourse 
with the haughty King and thence to fortune, just as a river leads one to the ocean. 

Knowledge gives humility; from humility one obtains ability, from ability wealth, from 
wealth virtue, and from virtue happiness. 

There are two kinds of knowledge which glorify a man—the knowledge of Shastra, arms, 
and the knowledge of Shdelra, literature and science. The former becomes ridiculous to an old 
man, but the latter is ever esteemed. 

Learning removes numerous doubts; it shows things invisible; it is like eyes to all; who¬ 
ever does not possess it, is indeed blind. 

One learned son is better than hundred illiterate ones ; one moon removes the darkness, 
which all the stars together cannot do. 

A father who contracts debts is an enemy; a mother who is unchaste is an enemy; a 
wife who is beautiful is an enemy; and a son who is not leaned is an enemy. 

A boy becomes lear. jd by the training he receives from his mother and father. No one 
can become a learned man as soon as he is born. 

A mother is an enemy and a father is nn enemy who has not taught (her or his) child, (for 
such n child) is not suited to the society (of learned men), just as a heron is not suited to the 
society of swans. 

Those who are gifted with beauty and youth, and descended from a high family, do not look 
well if they arc illiterate, as the flowers of the paths tree (though beautiful) do not look well 
for want of good smell. 

The time of the wise passes in literary pursuits (literally, in practical and literary amuse¬ 
ments), but the fools spend their time in evil pleasures, sleep or quarrel. 

The illiterate have thousands of occasions every day for sorrow and hundreds of occasions 
for fear. Not so the learned. 

There are two delicious fruits of this world, the poisonous tree, viz., the nectarine taste of 
poetry and literature, and the society of good people. 

On the merits of acquiring knowledge. 

Knowledge is a man’s superior beauty and hidden treasure. Knowledge is the cause of en¬ 
joyment, fame, and happiness. Knowledge is the teacher of teachers. Knowledge is one’s 
friend in a foreign country. Knowledge is highly divine; knowledge, and not wealth, is 
respected by Kings. One who is wanting in knowledge is a brute.—(Niti Mala, p. 99.) 

Who can vie with those whose internal wealth consists of knowledge, which is invisible to 
a stealer, which nourishoth always, which increases by being given away to the solicitous, and 
which is not destroyed even at the destruction of the Universe. The King hears those who 
possess knowledge.—(Niti Mala, p. 100.) 

Trifle not with those learned men who have attained the highest object of life. The vulgar 
Lakshmi (wealth), which is like a straw, cannot overcome them, just as the soft fibre of a lotus 
tree cannot bind the elephant, whose black cheeks have got the fresh lines of lusty youth.—(Niti 
M61i, p. 101.) 

The jewel of knowledge is the greatest of all riches, for it cannot be carried away by rela¬ 
tives as a share of inheritance, or by thieves, nor is it reduced by being given in charity.—(Niti 
Mdl4, p. 102.) " 

Among all things, knowledge is invaluable, as it can never be lost, sold, or reduced.—(Niti 
MdK, p. 104.) 

As jewels are without dress, food without ghee, a woman without breasts, so is life with¬ 
out knowledge.—(Niti Mild, p. 105.) 

It is not equal to be a learned man and to be a King, for the King is only honoured in his 
own country, whereas a learned man is honoured everywhere.—(Niti Mala, p. 108.) 

A learned man possesses all the good qualities, while an illiterate man has only vices. 
Therefore one learned man is superior to thousands of illiterate men.—(Niti Mala, p. 109.) 

What is the use of high family if a man has no talents ? A learned man, even if he cannot 
boast of good family, is honoured by the gods. —(Niti Mala, p. 111.) 

The moon is the ornament of the stars, the husband is the ornament of the wives, the King 
is the ornament of the earth, but knowledge is the oruameut of all.—(JSiti Mala, p. 112.) 
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Elixir should be extracted ont of poisons, gold should be extracted out of exere- 
*' scenes, good knowledge thould be obtained even from a low man. A good wife should be taken 
even from a low family.—(Niti Mila, p. 113 and Manu.) 

A wise man, when striving after knowledge or wealth, should think of himself as one who 
is never to die or to become old; but when performing a religious action he should consider 
himself as being dragged by the hair, by death.—(Niti Mdld, p. 114 and Hitopodeed.) 

One who seeks after pleasures should give up (his hope of obtaining) knowledge. One 
who seeks after knowledge should renounce pleasures, for one who hankers after pleasures cannot 
attain knowledge, nor vice versa. —(Niti Mala, p. 116.) 

He is not an old man who has grey hairs ; if a young man is learned, he is considered by 
gods to be elderly.— (Makabharat.) 

Those who have read books are superior to the illiterate; those who have committed to 
memory (the subject, they have read) are superior to the mere readers of books; those who 
understand the purport are superior to those who commit books to memory; and those who 
follow the precepts are superior to those who merely know them.—(Manu, X II, 103.) 

A few quotations from the Adigranth, Sar-uktawdli, and Chdnaka, although 
more properly belonging to my account of Sikh indigenous education, 
furnished to me by Bhais Dlirit Singh and Jewahir Singh, may also be referred 
to in this place:— 

Translation of some of Sinks from Sikh religious books, original or adopted from Sanscrit. 

(1) After completing his education, lie feels his interest to be in doing good to others.* 
(Nanak’s Rag Asa, Shubad ^5.) (2) The more lie studies under a tutor's directions, the greater 

the popularity and respect he gains. [Rag Prabhat Shabad 7.) (31 As he studies deeply, so 

shall he find precisely, what truth is; and shall thereafter meditate and pray to the true 
God. (Rag Rdm&ali Pause 53.) (4) To speak truth day and night, and to live in the 

company of educated men, is pleasant; for those men distinguish virtues from sins, and cause 
falsehoods to be discarded. “ The learned,” says (learned; Nanak, “ argue that true happiness 
abide with God aloue.— (Rag Mogh-ki- far Sloke 18, after Pause 17.) 

5. An illiterate man, like a flower without smell, is regnrdcd to be of no value (respect), 
though he may be handsome, have wealth, puberty, a noble family and many relatives.— (Sar 
Uktdcali, Chap. 3, verse 19.) 

6. A learned man is an ornament even in the assembly of saints, though he may have no 
ornaments, or clothes, and though he be ugly in appearance.— (Sar. c. 3, v. 20.) 

7. Knowledge is a power, causing man to be successful in every business. It is the 
giver of honor aod wealth; therefore the liberal-minded ought to cultivate it.— (Sar. c. 3, 
v. 24.) 

8. Read again and again, and thy knowledge shall increase a thousand fold. Ab the 
water standeth on the lower part of the earth, so should the knowledge acquired be kept in the 
foremost point of the tongue.f— (Sar. c. 3, v. 23.) 

9. There are five treasures of happiness, which are undecayiug, and have no fear of 
being looted:—(1) learning, (2) activity.} (3) a knowledge of a handicraft, (4) sound 
judgment, and (3) good manners.— (Sar. c. 3, v. 10.) 

10. A bidden, vast and immeasurable treasure is knowledge, —nay, believe it to be the sub¬ 
stance of man. Knowledge provides reputation, happiness and enjoyment, and makes the 
leader of men.— Sdr. c. 3, v. 21.) 

11. Knowledge, is a friend in a foreign country, and is higher than a god (Dev). It is 
respected by Kings, and is the killer of sins; without knowledge, man is nothing more than 
an animal. (Sdr. c. 3, v. 12.) 

12. Sleeping, eating, cohabiting, and fear are equally seen in both man and animal. It 
is knowledge which distinguishes man from animals, otherwise the former is no better than 
the latter. {Sdr. o. 3, t>. 18.) 

13. Men without righteousness, suavity, virtue, liberality, devotion, and knowledge, are but 
burdens on this pcrii-hable earth. They, though in a human body, live like deer. (The same, 
v. 14.) 

14. A deer furnishes five things,—hide, flesh, and horns, &c.,—to mendicants (Munis), 
hunters, and trumpeters, &o., respectively. Thus u deer, by virtue of five things, is more 
useful and generous than a man devoid of the six principles (mentioned in last-preceding 
quotation). 

15. Can a man judge right from wrong without knowledge ? The blind can make no 
distinction among the shades of different colors. ( The same., v., 10.) 


* Dr. Trumpp translates the pannage ns follows 

«(When one) i* meditating on science, then he is rendering service* to others.” 

11 taka this to mean that “as it is the nntjirul tendency of water to flow downwards, to it is the doty of 
learned man to keep his knowledge always ready for immediate communication at the tip of his tongue.” 
j •< (Jddam ” is rather being ever-ready for work and is opposed to procrastination. 
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16. An illiterate man is servefe’n hie own home, a land-owner is respected in his village, 
a King is obeyed in his kingdom, but the learned is worshipped everywhere. (The same v. 17.) 

17. One who does not obey the commands of his teacher—be he a teacher only of one 
letter—will, after transmigrating into different bodies of a hundred dogs successively, be born 
in the house of a sweeper. (The tame , v. 18.) 

18. Knowledge protects like a mother, cherishes like a father, and loves like a wife. It 
is a remedy of grievances, and a source of comfort. (The tame, v. 23.) 

19. The mother and father, who do not look after their children’s education, are their 
enemies ; because uneducated men are never respected in society, as a heron in an assembly of 
Bwans. (Adapted from the Hitopadesa.) 

20. * It is thorough learning which enables man to reason in politics ; without politicians the 
country cannot rise. 

21. Wearing a crown, armlets, bracelets, ear-rings, and pearl-necklaces, having a 
face as the moon, eyes attractive as the lotus-flower, a body as that of Kam (god of love); 
ahd marrying a wife as beautiful as Rati (wife of Kam) who, after bathing, polishes 
her body with rubbed sandal-wood and saffron, and weaves every hair with delicious perfumery, 
are, no doubt, things which beautify any man, but are worthless, even disastrous, in the end. 

22. The only ornament which surpasses in rank all others (quoted in last preceding passage) 
is Vedic education, which, in a short period, beautilics and adorns man, and causes him to 
taste all the fruits that spring up from this essence of light. Brahma has created fourteen 
worlds, but nothing is more precious in his creation than learning. Therefore, says Uardyal,* a 
man ought always to cultivate learning, if he wishes to gain the four Padaralht (i. e., right¬ 
eousness, riches, enjoyment, and salvation). 

As regards Muhammadans, they emphatically value education “ for its 
own sake ” and, therefore, singular as this may sound to us, they avoid, as a 
rule, the Government schools, in which neither their religion is taught nor 
are the miud and character cultivated, but only worldly advantages are secured. 
I have myself been partially educated in a Muhammadan school, where I 
learnt Arabic and committed large; portions of the Kuran to memory. The 
system followed and the instruction imparted in the precepts of morality and 
prudence have, with some defects, a number of excellences which would be 
sought for in vain in Government schools. 1 might quote numerous passages 
frorr Arabic, Persian and Turkish authors to show that the advantages of popu¬ 
lar education and the importance of self-government and of the impartial treat¬ 
ment before* the law of all sects are religious duties incumbent on all Muham¬ 
madans, which Turkish over-zeal and the subsequent predominance of the Sftras 
given at, Madina over those delivered at Mecca may have occasionally obscured 
when Islam was fighting for its existence with other creeds. What Muham¬ 
madanism is capable of as an agency of civilization in the highest, even modem, 
sense of the word, may be gathered from General Khairuddiu’s book “on the 
ways of governing,” a rather free translation of “ Al-masalik 111 memalik,” now 
translated into Urdu. I wish, however, to coniine myself in my quotations to 
what is most generally known in India, and there, above all, I find a significant 
saying current, which’ shows the duty of the State towards religion: “ Al-mulk 

wail-din tawamdid Government and religion are twins,” for no Government 
can expect to be pc-manent that neglects the religion of its subjects. Nor is the 
“Din” referred to in this place the Muhammadan religion exclusively, for the 
saying is quoted by the wise Minister Abulfazl of the wise Akbar in justification 
of his supporting all denominations alike as a Government official. Besides, 
the meaning which underlies “ Din ” is that of an obligation, as in incurring 
a debt, and is equivalent to the same sense in religion , as still further brought 
out in tlie Preuch “ rcligimix,” a man who is under a vow or obligation to he a 
monk, an idea which is similarly paralleled in the root meaning as well as appli¬ 
cation of the Mu rdbit monks of Kabylia from “ rabata” =lie bound. “ AX-'ilm 
farizatun a’la kulli Muslimin wa Muslimatun = learning is obligatory on 
every Muhammadan man or woman ” may he interpreted to refer only to religi¬ 
ous learning, were the Hadis or tradition of the sayings of the prophet not ex¬ 
plaining that “ Al-t/m ilnidni, ilm ul abdan, wa ilm-ul-adyan = science or 
learning consists of two parts, the science of bodies (of the natural) and the 
science of religions.” The plural here seems almost to indicate not only religious 
matters generally, but the study of more than one religion. Again, “ Utlub al- 

• Hnrdyal’a Snktavnli, frran which the allying " Patience ia an armonr ’* hue become proverbial. Hia compilation 
of Sar-uktavali and hia Subbejit or “ victory in Courta ” contain numoroua aayinga like the above. 


Q 
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ilm wa in kana fis-Sini = seek for knowledge even if it is (to be found only) in 
China,” which clearly shows that whatever reputation for the cultivation of 
sciences distant China may have had in Arabia, these sciences were certainly not 
orthodox from a Muhammadan standpoint. What European science and liter* 
ature owe to the Arabs and to the Spanish, Sicilian, French and even English 
“ schools ” which they taught can never be sufficiently recognized. In compara¬ 
tive chronology Al-Birdni is still a master, whilst in saving portions of Plato and 
Aristotle from oblivion and in laying the foundation of clinical medicine, the Mu¬ 
hammadans have laid Europe under an obligation which it has not yet discharged 
to the adherents of that creed in India. When I come to describe the. indig¬ 
enous system of Muhammadan education, I may have occasion to refer to 
the important mathematical, astronomical and philosophical works Btill studied 
in their schools. I quote, however, some passages' from the Koran and Hadis, 
sent to me by Munshi Karam Ilahi, as current in the Pan jab, for, let it be 
remembered, that even where the boy learns the Kuran only by rote, he.obtains 
a knowledge of its general meaning, from the practice of his religious duties, as 
also from the explanations of his father, which the latter derives, however illit¬ 
erate he himself may be, from the experiences of his longer life, so that words 
derived from Arabic and used in Urdu translations are often more familiar to the 
vulgar than newly-coined terms in its own vernacular. 


Extract s from the Kuran, and the Hadis on the Merit, of Knowledge from a compilation by 
Munshi Karam Ilahi and passages from the “ Hadis ” by Maulvi Abdul Hakim. 

1. Whoever has keen given wisdom has indeed been given what is best. 

Kuran. 

( Section, Tiliarrusut, Rubs’ 3.) 

2. The learned and the illiterate are never equal in rank. 

Kuban. 

(Section 23, lluku’ 1.) 

8. Those who have eyes and those who have not are never equal in rank. 

Kuran. 

(Section 24, Ruku 6, Sura Momin.) 
4 . Of God’s creation those alone fear God who are learned. 

Kuran. 

(Section 22, Ruku’ 4.) 

6. Those who have believed and have received knowledge, God exalts in rank. 

Kuran. 

(Section 27, Ruku’ 1.) 

8 . God gives him knowledge of the true faith whom He wishes to make good. 

KunAN. 

7. One hour’s teaching and learning is more righteous than a whole night’s prayer. 

Hadis. 

8. When a man dies, his acts die with him, except three, namely, a perennial charity (a 
permanent charitable endowment), or his learning whereby (jiosterity) is benefited, or a virtuous 
son. 

Hadib. 

9. Two men are enviable; he who spends his wealth in alms and he who benefits others 
by his learning. 

Hadis. 


10. The dwellers of Earth and Heaven and the fishes of the waters cravo forgiveness for 
the learned. A learned man is as superior to a (mere) devotee as the light of the full moon is 
superior to that of the stars. The learned men are the heirs of the prophetB. Indeed, the proph¬ 
ets have not left behind them silver and gold coins but have left knowledge. Hence who¬ 
ever has attained knowledge has received their full inheritance. 

Hadis. 


11. A learned man is as superior to a (mere) devotee as I (Muhammad) am superior to the 
least amongst you. 

Hadis. 

12. The world is damned and so is everything that is in it—except the remembrance of 
God and those who remember Him, as well as the learners and the teachers of knowledge. 

Hadib. 
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Intimately connected with the subject of indigenous education is the 
question of the absence of religious teaching from Indian Government schools, 
in defiance of the educational experience of both Europe and Asia, on which 
Mr. Howell comments as follows: “ In India, not only is there no religious 
teaching of any kind in Government schools, but even the aided schools under 
native managers are generally adopting the same principle. I believe this 
result was never anticipated, and I am sure it requires attention. Looking to 
the rapid growth of our educational system, and to the enormous influence for 
good or evil that a single able and well-educated man may exercise in this 
country, and looking to the dense but inflammable ignorance of the millions 
around us, it seems a tremendous experiment for the State to undertake, and 
in some provinces almost monopolise, the direct training of whole generations 
above their own creed, and above that sense of relation to another world upon 
which they base all their moral obligations ; and the possible evil is obviously 
growing: with the system. It is true that things go smoothly and quietly, but 
this is attained by ignoring not only the inevitable results of early training on 
the character and the great needs of human nature, especially in the 
East, but by also ignoring the responsibility which devolves on the Govern¬ 
ment that assumes the entire control of direct education at all. If, there¬ 
fore, while fanaticism is raging around, there is a calm in our schools and 
college's, it is an ominous and unnatural calm, of impossible continuance, the 
calm of the centre of the cyclone. 

“ The subject is one of extreme difficulty that grows with the consideration 
devoted to it. Of course, it is out of the question to recede in any degree from 
the pledges of the past. And it is probable that the evil is less serious in 
primary schools where the instruction given does not necessarily destroy 
religious belief, whereas our higher instruction does. Therefore, although 
the State may establish and maintain primary schools where no local effort 
is forthcoming, it would still seem very desirable that it should retire as 
rapidly and as completely as practicable from the entire control of all direct 
instruction, and especially higher instruction, and leave it to local management 
to be encouraged by the State, and aided in conformity with the English 
principle which, wit hout any interference in the religious instruction imparted, 
practically ensures by the constitution of the Local Boards that some religious 
instruction is regularly given.” 
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B.—VERNACULAR INDIGENOUS EDUCATION IN THE PANJAB. 

Having given an account of the religious, and, to some extent, of the. 
national, foundations of indigenous education in the Panjab, I now proceed to 
its vernacular development, either as a protest against the educational monopoly 
of the priestly classes, or as a supply for the demand of the trading community. 
The former, which is by far the more important, is represented by the rise of 
Sikhism and with it of Gurmukhi schools ; the latter, which is of considerable 
practical value, is represented by the Mahajani schools in which the Land6 
writing and mental arithmetic are taught in the vernacular of the locality. 
There is also a third class of schools which have been brought into existence 
by the requirements of our rule, but I doubt whether they can be called indig¬ 
enous. I refer to the schools in which Bengali or other employes in our offices 
get their children taught Bengali, Hindi, Urdu or English (as the case may 
be ), or in which Brahmo, Arya, and other Somajes of recent origin instil their 
tenets along with such instruction as their promoters consider to be useful or 
desirable. I also believe that the schools conducted by “ aided ” or “ un¬ 
aided ” managers, preparing for any of the public examinations, of which 
English may form an essential part,, can scarcely, as yet, be called indigenous. 
I am also doubtful whether I can speak of “ female indigenous schools, ” 
although, above all others, the instruction given to Muhammadan girls in the 
Kuran and, sometimes, in Persian and in the “ lives of saints,” to Hindu 
girls in Hindi or Panjabi in the Nagari character, and to Sikh girls in 
Gurmukhi, is, emphatically, indigenous, although generally confined to the 
family circle and to immediate neighbours and friends. About “ Gurmukhi ” 
and Landd schools, however, there can be no doubt, and as, I believe, they 
greatly affected one another, there is the less hesitation for bringing them under 
the heading of this chapter. 

I.—Sikh Vernacular Indigenous Education. 

The Sikh is the Protestant of Hindu politics, society and religion. He is 
above all the worshipper of “ the book,” of his Bible, and should be an “ ahl- 
Kitab ”. His great aim is to destroy the monopoly of learning, and of the social 
or religious ascendancy of one class, and to make education the property of the 
masses of his community. In their search for a general vernacular in* which to 
render the best ideas contained in Sanscrit, Persian and Arabic, the authors of 
the Granths made use of all the vernaculars of India with which they came in 
contact. This explains the heterogeneous character of their diction, and much 
of the confusion of the controversy as regards the meaning of the terms “ Gur¬ 
mukhi, ” “ Panjabi ”, “ Hindi ” and “ Bhiisha ”, which opponents, following 
really different 'aims, but professing one object, hurl at one another in varying 
senses. It would be well, therefore;, constantly to l>car in mind, on the one 
hand, the origin, character, and aims of Sikhism, as opposed to the monopoly of 
caste, class, or of the learned languages, especially Sanscrit, although eagerly 
studying all learning ; and, on- the other, the never-relaxing efforts of nindus 
of all classes to restore the wandering children to the fold. Sikhism wishes to 
create a race of warriors and students ; Hinduism aims at class monopoly, 
however conciliatory or latitudinarian its forms, whether exercised by the 
Brahmin, whose intellect has been developed to the highest excellence by the 
hereditary cultivation of ages, or by the class now aiming at power, through a 
smattering of English. 

All Sikhs are equal; Hindus are unequal. Sikhs are conservative dem¬ 
ocrats in religion and politics, loyally subordinate to elected rule or office, and 
admitting the hereditary principle, even for the descendants of Gurus Nanak 
and Govind Singh, only by courtesy, whilst they consider their chiefs, including 
B<anjit Singh, merely as primi inter pares and as representative servants of 
the commonwealth. There are four “ platforms,” Takhts, ov councils, of SikhB, 
in which all matters concerning their faith and, in former times, concerning their 
community generally, may bo discussed—of Akalbunga, Anandpur, Patna and 
Abchalnagar, Nader, in Hyderabad. To them all good “Sikhs,” a term to be 
explained hereafter, are admitted ; but, wherever Sikhs assemble in the Guru’s 
name, that is, for the benefit of their faith and for the suppression of idolatry. 
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there is a fifth "platform;” but the “takht” is merely the seat, surrounded 
by the J Diwdn Or General Parliament of Sikhs, in which all members of that 
oommunity, men or women, can, and do, take part. The Sikhs, in proportion 
as their characteristics are preserved, are the backbone of our rule in the 
Panjab. Brave, liberal, truthful and loyal, the Protestants of India have every 
claim on the Protestant and liberal Government of Great Britain. 

Above all, are the Sikhs, by name and history, a community of “learners ” 
and "disciples.” Their organization indicates a republicanism of letters, with 
liberty in all studies, the equality of all “ Sikhs ” or students, and the fraternity 
of “ Bhais,” an excellence to which all can aspire. The crucial test of a good 
Sikh is good conduct, and the mass-education of that community is aimed at 
by its free access to every kind of learning within its reach, and by making the 
power of interpretation and explanation of the mysteries of Sanscrit and other 
philosophies or sciences the most important qualification of a “ Gyani. ” 

I begin this chapter with an account of Sikh indigenous education, revers¬ 
ing the order of antiquity, which would give the first place to Hindus, the 
second to Muhammadans, and the third to Sikhs; because I wish to show that 
even the most elementary instruction in this province, in what is officially 
stated to be a barbarous dialect, is full of lessons for our Educational Depart¬ 
ment, and because the humblest beginnings at reading and writing of the child 
at a Gurmukhi School arc similar to those in all other indigenous schools in 
which other subjects are added. 

Before, however, entering into these details, I wish to draw attention to 
the extensive Literature which exists in Gurmuklii. Appendix IV shows 
books, in the library of Sirdar Atar Singh only, which are in the Gurmukhi 
character, and, to a great extent, composed iu a language largely mixed with 
Hindi, but, otherwise, essentially Panjabi, archaic, mediaival and modem. 
For, it, should be remembered, that the Sikh sacred writings were intended for 
the general apprehension of Hindus throughout India, and that they, in conse¬ 
quence, drew largely not only on the then existing Hindi dialects but also on 
Sanscrit, from which numerous translations were made, whilst Panjabi, which 
has its own history of phonetic development or decay different from that of 
Hindi proper, had largely drawn on the Persian court-language of the former 
rulers of ,the province. We, accordingly, find, both before annexation and 
now, that Hindi was nowhere spoken or written in the Panjab (see last 
Census, in which not even one person is returned as speaking Hindi in the 
province), but that what is called Hindi is really the Bhasha or vernacular of 
the Panjab, namely Panjabi, which the Hindus wrote in the Nagari or Landc 
characters, the Muhammadans in the Persian characters and the Sikhs in the 
Gurmukhi characters, the language being affected by dialectic and scholastic 
influences, in some parts closely resembling one of the Hindi patois of adjacent 
territory in the North-Western Provinces. The " Adi Granth ” is an invaluable 
treasury of various modneval vernaculars of India, and, accompanied by tradi¬ 
tional explanations, which Dr. Trumpp has, perhaps too summarily, rejected in 
his admirable translation, is a mine of information to the student of Indian 
languages, religions, and customs. 

" Gurmukhi,” however, is not a name for a mere character, as is supposed 
both by Natives, including now even the Sikhs themselves, and by Europeans. 
Etymologically and historically, it is the name of the language which flowed 
from the “mouth of the Guru” Nanak, and, although his sayings were com¬ 
mitted subsequently to writing by Arjan, the characters, though not the name , 
existed before Nanak. For instance, at Athiir, in the Ludhiana District, 
there is a mausoleum, so Sirdar Atar Singh, the Chief of Bhadaur, tells me, on 
which there is an inscription dated 50 years before the advent of Guru Nanak, 
written in characters which are evidently the same as the present Gurmukhi, 
though the difference between them and the earlier Sikh writings and between 
these writings and present Gurmukhi is somewhat greater. 

The number of Gurmukhi manuscripts on various subjects connected with 
science and religion scattered all over the province, in the possession of Bhais 
and shrines, is very considerable, though every day increases the chances of their 
being lost or destroyed owing to our neglect of the real vernacular literature of 
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the province. They are both translations of Sanscrit works and original pro¬ 
ductions, chiefly in Panjabi verse. That their value is not small may he in¬ 
ferred from the following enumeration of authors before annexation, whose 
writings are still read:— 

Baba Amis. Das, who died about 15 years ago, has left us 200 books, 
chiefly of Panjabi poetry of a religious character, of which the “ Ratan HaJara” 
is the most famous. He was also an eminent author on the Baidak system of 
medicine. • 

Bhai Bud Singh was one of the most successful translators of Sanscrit 
works into Gurmukhi. 

Bhai Sant Singh, Gyani, and Bhai Bishan Singh, Gyani, both of Am¬ 
ritsar, were illustrious as teachers and poets, whilst the descendants of the 
latter still endeavour to maintain the literary traditions of their family. 

As a poet, the name of Bhai Nipal Singh is still deservedly popular, 
whilst his rival in reputation, Bhai Santokh Singh of Kantal in the Karndl 
District, has rendered his name immortal among his co-religionists by an 
encyclopaedia of sciences written in verse. His renderings of Sanscrit works 
into Gurmukhi poetry are said to be master-productions. Certainly, his great 
work, " the Sura j Parkas,” a history of the Sikhs, the translation of which 
into, I believe, Urdu is being undertaken by His Highness the Raja of Jhind, 
will yet receive the admiration of European scholars. As a traveller also, San¬ 
tokh Singh was justly renowned, and he made it his object to visit all places 
where Sikhs had ever flourished or Gurus had lived. This tendency among 
the Sikhs to go the round of places where their co-religionists had been lias hail 
no mean effect, as we shall see further on, if not to stimulate indigenous educa¬ 
tion in other parts of India, at all events to affect its terminology. 

Who also could omit from a record of Gurmukhi savans the name of the 
great Grammarian and Vedantist, Baba Ganga Ram, who translated and adapted 
Sanscrit grammar and philosophy into Gurmukhi, and who so completely con¬ 
quered the prejudices of the Brahmins at Benares, where he long res idl'd, 
against his “ protestant ” body of reformers, that, from his time, date the estab¬ 
lishment of Dliarmsalas in the sacred city of the Hindus ? 

What greater proof, again, can be afforded of the importance of Gurmukhi 
literature and poetry, than the reference to the fact that the Court of Guru 
Govind Singh, the warrior-poet and reformer of the Sikhs, was composed of 
the “ 52 immortals,” the great Gurmukhi poets of all denominations, including 
even the hated Mussulman, who wrote on theology, moral philosophy, history 
and State economy (am sat mudan), in verse which was only surpassed by 
the “ unsurpassable ” Guru Govind himself, who corrected their manuscripts with 
his ow r n hand ? One of these manuscripts, extending to 4,000 payee, still exists 
at Anandpur, in the Husliiarpur District, and is corrected throughout in the 
very handwriting of the second founder of the Sikh faith. Nor was the effect 
of Sikhism lost on other denominations. The famous Mathematician and 
Arabic Scholar Hasiiim Shah wrote numerous novelettes in Panjabi, which are 
still much read; he got a Jaghir near .Tagdeo in recognition of his literary 
eminence, and his Arabic scholarship secured his pardon from the ever-for¬ 
giving llanjit Singh, when he had once joined in a revolution against the 
Sikh “ Sirkar,” the“ servus servorum ” of the Panjab. Hashim Shah’s “ Shirin 
Eerhad ” in Panjabi, his story of “ Sassi Pannu,” and of “ Soni Mehiwal,” stUl 
form the delight of thousands. 

Nor were the Sikh Sirdars, as is generally alleged, illiterate. Ranjit 
S lNGH himself had forgotten liis letters, for there is evidence that he left 
school for the turmoil of life at the age of 9. Sirdar Lkhna Singh Majithia 
was no mean Mathematician and Engineer. He is said to have translated Euclid 
from Arabic into Panjabi. Several European contemporaries testify to his skill 
in devising machinery, of which a leather gun, useful for artillery purposes, seems 
almost mythical were its existence not attested. Kaur Nao Nihab Singh, 
A .tit Singh and Lehna Singh Majithia studied the higher branches of 
Mathematics and Astronomy under the famous Akhwand Adi Ahmad, who was 
specially called from the frontier to Lahore. Lehna Singh, moreover, combined a 
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knowledge of Arabic with that of Sanscrit, so did Ajit Singh Sindhanwalia, 
as also Atar Singh of the same illustrious house, and Katjr NaoNehal Singh, 
in addition, of course, to considerable proficiency in Persian. Now I only 
know two natives in the Punjab who know both the classical languages of the 
East, Arabic and Sanscrit, and both of them are Sikhs. One is the young Sikh 
Sirdar, Gurdial Singh of the Civil Service, who was trained in the respective in¬ 
digenous schools before he carried everything before him in the Amritsar 
Government School and the Lahore Government College. The other is the oldest 
representative of the great Sindhanwalia family, Sirdar Thakur Singh, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, who has written a treatise on “ Diabetes,” is a distin¬ 
guished Persian and Gurmukhi scholar, and who is now writing what promises to 
fee a monumental history of the Panjah. (Natives, of course, who know Sanscrit 
and Persian are not rare, whilst men who know both Arabic and Persian may still 
be found in considerable numbers.) At the present moment, we have still Gur¬ 
mukhi scholars and authors, but their number is yearly decreasing. Among them 
may be named Buai Gyan Singh, the illustrious son of an illustrious father, to 
whom I have already referred; Bhai Bisun Singh of Amritsar, a prolific author in 
Grammar, Philosophy, including Logic, and History, who refused repeated offers 
of Jaghirs from Ranjit Singh, and has, therefore, left his descendant to the 
gratitude of posterity. 

Baba Uda Singh Bkdi of Gunachaur in the Jalandhar District, is also an 
author of merit. He is very poor, for we have confiscated his Jaghir which, it 
is alleged, the Sikh Government gave to his family “in perpetuity” “al-ed- 
dewtim.” 

Sardal Singh, son of Gyan Singii, also an author, similarly carries on a 
struggle for existence as a potty Inspector, “ Girdawar,” of Female Schools at 
Amritsar on Rs. 20 per mensem. 

The Udiisi Fakir of Amritsar, a poet and author, also deserves to be noticed, 
as also Baava Somer Singh of Wassownl in the Amritsar District, a famous 
author, who, inter alia, has written a well-known “ History of Govind Singh.” 

My object in referring to past, and present Sikh authors is merely to show 
that the Gurmukhi language and literature is not the contemptible and bar¬ 
barous idiom which Educational Reports and the interested statements of 
Hindu and Muhammadan underlings make it out to be, hut that it is still living 
with a glorious tradition, and with the possibility of development to a still more 
glorious future, if it be cultivated and encouraged as the national language of 
the Panjab, as the Rev. Dr. Trumpp once suggested w r ith so much earnestness 
in his Report on the Lahore Oriental College, then in its infancy, and without a 
single class for the teaching of Panjabi. 

I have before me a Gurmukhi treatise, the title of which recalls both 
classical and Scandinavian mythology. It is the “Amiut Chakaon-di Vidi,” or 
“instructions for giving the Amiut,” the sacred drink, mixed with sugar, honey 
and spice, to the candidate for initiation into the mysteries of studentship 
or Sikhism, which we will find to be an indication of the course of studies 
pursued in Gurmukhi schools. When the gods succeeded against the Rak- 
shasas in churning the ocean, the quintessence of which gives them the 
delightful beverage Amrit to be quaffed in their heaven, they obtained both 
the nectar and ambrosia, the food of Olympus, and it is, no doubt, Amrit 
which the heroes drink in Walhalla. It is in connection with Sikhism that the 
appellation of the sacred city of the Sikhs, Amritsar, will alone be understood. 
It is not merely “ Amrita Saras,” or “ pool of immortality,” as generally ren¬ 
dered, but it is the inexhaustible fountain from which he who drinks deep 
derives immortal knowledge, and with it immortality. 

On these instructions are the seals of both the Akalbunga and Anandpur 
Parliaments or Tahhts. 

Aftor the Amrit is prepared, the following instructions arc given to the 
candidate as essential to studentship : — 

“ This is essential: 

“ The reading of the Japji, of the J&pji, of the Reh-rds (an evening prayer), 
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of the Sohild (a prayer before going to sleep), of the Anandji (with the evening 
prayer), of the Ohandipdt , the Gurmantr (a motto from the well-known book 
of prayer of the Sikhs, the first-named “ Japji”) 

Saddh Sangat (the communion with good men). 

Dinwdr purub kema (rejoicing on the festivals of the Guru). 

Kdta Kirtdn (worship). 

Sikhon da adr kema (be respectful to Sikhs). 

Nitndm Sir* Guruji pat kema (hear or read the Granth daily, a frequent 
employment of Bhais hy pious Sikhs). 

Darshan kema (to see the Granth, which implies visits to the temple or 
sacred repository where it is kept). (In other words, “see, hear or 
read the Bible or sacred book of the Sikhs.”) 

Shastr Vidya aikhna = the study of military affairs. 

Garde charn aikhna = learn to ride. 

Satsh bolna — speak the truth. 

GURMUKHI VlDTA SlKTINA = STUDY GURMUKM SCIENCE. 

DHARM KI K1RT KERN A = DO YOUR RUSINESS RIGHTEOUSLY. 

Khairat kema — give alms. 

Mata pitada adr kema = Honor father and mother. 

From this it is clear that the education of a Sikh, not unlike that of the 
ancient Persian, consists in speaking the truth, learning to ride and beiri" a 
warrior, in addition to his main duties, that of worship, reading the sacred books 
and studying Gurmukhi literature. 

I need not add that the “ Amrit ” or “ Poliol” is given alike to women and 
men.* In the “principles” of the Amritsar Guru Singh Sahlia, “the right of 
women to express an opinion at the meetings or to send it in writing” is express¬ 
ly guarded. Indeed, in former times, no one, man or woman, could he a proper 
Sikh without knowing to read and write, and it is a significant fact that the Sikh 
carpenters are still highly proficient in Gurmukhi, and that many of them 
become Bhais. Three sales were considered to he unpardonable • the sale of 
girls, by taking a dowry for them (which is now commonly done), the sale of 
cows, and the sale of land. If a man gave a dowry to his wife, it was to herself 
in jewels, but, on no account, would he or any of his relatives even take food 
or water in the same village from which his wife came, for a Sikh wife, like that 
of Caesar, should he above the suspicion of having become the object of a pecuniary 
consideration. If the IJedis, descendants of GuruNanak, killed their daughters, 
it was because they were too proud to ally them with other Sikhs; but they 
were rightly anathematized in eousequence. Guru Govind strictly forbids the 
association with killers of daughters ( kurimnr ) and others whom it is not nec¬ 
essary to mention here; but the deference paid to the fair kex may he inferred 
from the saying, which speaks of the security enjoyed in the best Sikh times that 
“virgins could walk alono-by day and night,” being fully guarded by the general 
respect. 

If a “disciple” (whose Gurmukhi course, in which it may be noticed 
that writing has to precede reading) wished to advance from studentship to 
fellowship, and become a “ Bhai ” or “ brother ” secular or spiritual, he had to 
study the two Granths, the Gurmukhi Grammar, Pingal (Prosody in Gur¬ 
mukhi), Itihas (a Sikh application of the term to History), and Arithmetic 
(in Gfirs or rules of which each letter contains a meaning), and the elements 
of Sanscrit. The above were the compulsory subjects, but, if he wished 
to reach a higher grade, he would study the Niaya system of Logic, the 
Vedanta and the Patigdnt, which are all to be found in a translated or adopt¬ 
ed form, in Gurmukhi. Highest of all, however, ranked the “ Qyani the 
“ I’rfdn,” who could explain the mysteries of philosophy and religion in popular 
language, and would communicate them, as a preacher, to the people, thus 
showing that the essence of Sikhism is the popularization of knowledge. The 
Panjab University has adopted the title of “ Gyani" for the highest profi¬ 
ciency in Gurmukhi literature, in which an examination is held. Prelim- 

• For » description of the origin of the “ Fohol" *ee Fort IV, Note 1. 
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inftry to it is the “ Widtoan ” or “knowledge” test, which, in its turn, is preceded 
by an entrance or ability, “ Bitddhiman” examination, in which this year a 
Sikh lady has passed with credit. It is to be hoped that these examinations 
will do something towards the revival t)f a literature, and the cultivation of a 
language, which superciliousness alone can term “ barbarous.” 

To the nightly scientific discussions at the Durbar Sahib in Amritsar, 
and to the periodical gatherings of Panjabi poets and of pandits, I have already 
referred. Whilst, however, it was one of the great aims of the Sikh reformers 
to bring knowledge of every kind within the reach of all classes, it was 
equally their object to show that knowledge, dissociated from strength of body 
and purity of life, was profitless. This is why, in the various memorials from 
Sikhs to the Education Commission, the physical, mental and moral degeneracy 
of that community, in consequence of the neglect of Gurmuklii, is referred 
to, and why, from the development of their sacred language, not only educa¬ 
tional, but also social and physical, benefits are expected to flow'. In fact, 
nothing is so strongly impressed on the Sikh mind as “ menu sann in eorpore 
nano." The Granth’s description of “who is a real Pandit” is a protest 
against the exclusiveness of the learned caste. 

SA Pandit, jo man per l)6dc=II(> is a Pandit who teaches his mind (knows 

himself). 

Ham Niitn atom meyn sflde— Who with his soul remembers God (Rain). 

Ram JS'iun gar ins j>iwo=-T° whom God's name is the sweetest drink 

(reference to Amrit). 

Us Pandit ke up des jag jlwe= Prom the teaching of such a Pandit the 

world would live. 

liar ke churn hir de hasawe = Ue who impresses God’s (Hari) footsteps 

on his heart. 

So Pandit pliir jon ne 4we = That Pandit will not again return to life on 

this earth (by transmigration). 

Rfid, Puvan, Snirit, budlie mill = He will (indeed) understand the "Vedas, 

Puvanas and Smritis. 

Sukhaia meyn janno astul = In a moment he will have the comprehension 

of universal things. 

Chau Varna ko de up des— He will (indeed) be able to give instruction to 

the tour castes (obviously the supposed 
privilege of the Brahmin alone). 

Nntmk us Pamlit ko sada ados=Snnsk (himself) will ever salute such a 

Pandit. 

Tin? Gijrmikiii School. 

The child should enter it at 5 years of age and not after 7 ; the practice 
however is that be is sent to school at (5 (unless, in consequence of the 
contempt into which learning has fallen, he is not sent to school at all, which 
is now generally the cpse). Doth boys and girls attend the same primary school. 
As fingers have been created before pens were invented, he first w rites on the 
ground, which is prepared by a layer of Pnndhu or Gttnjni (Pindol in 
Hindustani). Several Europeans have undergone this practice, including 
General Pollard, It.E., much to tlicir advantage, in acquiring dexterity in 
Oriental penmanship. The economy, simplicity, greater compass, and ease 
in effacing wrongly-formed letters, of writing on the ground, seem to have 
much to recommend the practice, which is also alleged to have the effect of 
teaching the child to be more careful of the slab or paper in not smudging it, 
as is now so often the case, in the attempt to improve the form of the letters. 
Be that as it may, the child, who has now learnt the forms of the letters of the 
alphabet, accompanied sometimes, even at this stage, by the oral recitation of 
alphabetically-arranged moral maxims, which he will write down hereafter, is 
promoted to the dignity of a wooden slab or pati, Which is first blackened over 
with soot, then dried in the sun or near a lire, and which may then be 
written on with Parnlhu, which can he easily washed off, the “ pati ” being 
also glazed over with ground glass, called “ gota.” The pen used is easily 
obtainable from every thatch or hedge of Sarkera (white or yellow reed, the w'ell- 
known Munshi’s Kalam being cut from the finer and rarer Naza rood of black 
reddish colour, those of Wfisit between Bassora and Baghdad being the most 
famous). 
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The children then learn the forms of the numerals and simple enumeration; 
also the signs for weights and measures. It is not considered necessary for the 
ordinary Sikh child to learn the Paharn or multiplication table. If he wishes 
to do so (and this is generally only the case with the sons of Lamberdars and 
Patwaris, who may have afterwards to deal with village accounts), he can attend 
the Padha’s school, about which more hereafter. 

The children now write down the names of God, of the people of the 
house in which they are, of surrounding objects, of eatables, <■ and. indeed of 
everything that can be pointed out to them or that can create an interest. 

Guru Angat, like Professor Huxley, did not consider it to be beneath 
his dignity to write primers for children, and he accordingly wrote a number of 
mottos and moral maxims which accompany the letters of the alphabet, e. g. 

“ D.” Gurmukhi “dadu " D6s iui d!je kaliu ; cl6s karma apnea” (do not 

uttiibutc! your failure to others; attribute 
it to destiny). Most, mottos are, however, 
much more simple, ns is shown in an append¬ 
ed specimen, e. g. — 

“ J.” Juja— . . “Juth mat bolnn,” tell no lies; or, "jo jo 

japp^, so iski {jlit hnwe ” (whoever prays, 
has salvation). 

" S." S'ua — . . " Saddh satiff pawe, jkn kocf" (whoever associ¬ 

ates with good men, &e., &c.). 

The child then reads the Japji, which chiefly deals with the eternity of 
God and other Itooks or chapters from the Granths in the following order:— 

The Rai ras (a corruption, probably, in Perso-Panjabi of Itah-rast=the 
straight or true road,) in which the learner’s attention is drawn to examples of 
God’s providence in nature, e. g., “Uditd awe sai kosan, tis patshe hatshre tsherea, 
tin kaun kliilavve, tin ktiun pilawe ”=“The (migratory) bird eomes from (the 
distance of) hundreds of kAs, leaving behind its young, wiio (hut God) feeds 
them; who (but God' gives them to drink r” Therefore, the inference is, fear not, 
lest Ho allow thee to hunger. 

The Arti Soila is an allegory intended to prevent idolatrous practices, by 
showing that nature is God’s temple, the sun and moon the temple’s lights, &c., 
(so as to prevent worship of the Brahmin’s salver, with its oil-lamps, his 
bells, &c.) 

The Sidh Gosht is a conversation with holy men, showing that there is no 
necessity for miracles, when the human body itself is the greatest miracle. 
(Guru Govind anathematized Ram Ilai and the latter’s disciple called Ham 
Rayya, for having performed the miracle of restoring a dead cow to life, 
as he considered that the exercise of miraculous gifts created spiritual pride, 
whereas a “ Sikh” or learner should be humble.) 

The UnkAr shows the skill of the creation and its objects, and enjoins the 
worship of the Creator. 

The Baibar, or 22 stories illustrative of God’s work and calculated to de¬ 
precate intolerance. 

The child may then read the whole of the Adi Granth, followed by the 
“ 6 Chapters” of Guru Govind Singh, which are models of poetry ; he may then 
read the latter’s entire Granth (it may be incidentally mentioned that in Guru 
Govind’s time Panjabi gradually increased over the Hindi element in Gur¬ 
mukhi compositions). 

I need scarcely point out that with such a system of primary education the 
parent can easily co-operate with the schoolmaster. The child repeats his lesson 
at home. Father and mother, who ought to be able to read and write Gurmukhi, 
can assist him in his work by advice, and by confirming the instruction of the 
school from the experience of their lives. Education thus becomes an agency 
connected with the best daily associations of the pupil, instead of, as now, 
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estranged from them. By instructing the son of the agriculturist through the 
medium of Urdu, we have deprived him of the teaching power of his parents in 
Panjabi; we have disconnected him from the past, and yet have given him no 
education which will enable him to cope with the difficulties of the present, 
or to make him a loyal and useful member of the community. 

To resume my account of the course of studies pursued at a Gurmukhi 
school: 

•’ 

The child then reads the Hanuman Natak, an adaptation of this famous 
drama by Hindu Ram, which is composed in mixed Hindi and Panjabi, and 
written in the Gurmukhi character. 

Tulsi’s Ramayana then follows, written in classical Hindi, but in the 
Gurmukhi character. 

A chapter of the Bhagwat in Gurmukhi and other books are now read. 

The well-known “ Janam Sakhi ” being in prose is read at home by the 
pupil (Bliai Man Singh’s is considered to be the most trustworthy account). 

The Gurbilde (History of the first six Gurus and of the tenth Guru) is now 

read. 


The pupil w'lio wishes to devote himself to medical practice now reads 
the Niganl (drugs), Saringd'liar (prescriptions and pathology), and the Nidan 
(causes of diseases and diagnosis) in Gurmukhi. 

The study of astrology is not respected among Sikhs as it is among Hindus, 
whose priests often derive from its practice a livelihood, which enables them to 
cultivate some scientific or literary speciality, and to give gratuitous instruction 
to pupils. The Sikhs, however, have a little book of divination called Parekshas 
or Examination. 

Rhetoric or Sahitkab was much studied in Gurmukhi, which combined both 
Panjabi and Hindi. The text-book by Fakir Amir Has of Amritsar, to whom 
allusion has already been made, is the most famous. It consists of 8 or 9 
volumes, which, inter alia, include “ a guide to polite conversation, manners 
and etiquette”; “when to praise; explanation of allusions, &c.,” as well as 
“ Prosody Chand”, all subjects in which a native, brought up under the 
present system, is deficient, and is, therefore, unable to claim a liberal education, 
either from the mediaeval stand-point of Europe or that of gentlemen of any 
country. 

The Vedant, as I have already stated, is read in Gurmukhi, but it is not a 
part of the ordinary school course, of which I have given the traditional model 
course. 

The name of the teacher or Guru lias received the widest application, not 
only in the province but throughout India. Where the traditional guide or 
Brahmin is not also the spiritual or secular teacher, a Guru from another caste 
often takes his place. Among Sikhs there are three kinds of Gurus, educa¬ 
tional, religious, and spiritual (the Guru who initiates the “Sikhs” on taking 
the Pohol). 

The discipline of the Gurmukhi school is like that of the Landd school, 
which will he described further on. The income of the teacher is derived from 
land, from the contributions of his fraternity, the endowment of his dharmsala, 
or from the presents of his pupils or of their parents. The subject of the 
landed endowments for Gurmukhi schools will be treated elsewhere. Suffice 
it to say that lianjit Singh was particularly liberal to them, and that he recom¬ 
mended all who came near him to read Gurmukhi. 

The protesting child of Hinduism, the Sikh community, is constantly ex¬ 
posed to temptations to return to the fold. Surrounded by the influences of 
Brahminical literature in their own education and daily associations, it is not to 
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be wondered at that the Sikhs only offer a feeble front to the attacks on the 
systems of Nan&k and Govind, which are now so vigorously made by Hindus. 
Some of the Sikh leaders themselves find in a compromise with Hindu notions 
that spiritual domination over their co-religionists which is so dear to the 
nature of man, but against which the genius of Sikhism protests. Already has 
the tendency to relapse into idolatry been commented on by the recent Takht 
at the Akalbunga, but it will become irresistible if we continue our present 
denationalizing system of education, which deprives the Sikhs of their mental, 
moral and physical training, and which plays into the hands of Hindu prosely- 
tism. For, let it be remembered, that in spite of caste exclusiveness, the 
Brahmins are ever on the look-out for neophytes to Hinduism from among Sikhs, 
Buddhists and the aboriginal races, though not to any particular caste. This 
ardent proselytism, which will cross mountains and deserts in order to make a 
convert, I pointed out as early as 1866, and it has since succeeded in establishing 
the Brahmin as a latitudinarian priest in many districts where formerly the 
Lama reigned supreme. All ideas and deities are welcomed by Brahminism, 
and their connexion with the Hindu Pantheon is established in some way or 
other. The new worshippers are also promoted to the dignity and exclusive¬ 
ness of a caste for themselves, added to some existing classification. A similar 
danger from another quarter is also threatening the Sikhs. The educated Hindus, 
whose one great aim is the consolidation of all noD-Muhammadans of India 
into one nation, are endeavouring to substitute Nagri for Guriuuklii, and some 
dialect of Hindi for the Bhdsha or vernacular of the country. As long as their 
efforts are confined to the promotion of the Nagri character among their Pan¬ 
jabi co-religionists, their efforts deserve every encouragement, but the tendency 
to supplant Gurmukhi by Nagri should be steadily resisted. Unfortunately, 
there are a great many traitors in the Sikh camp, whilst the gentleness, pliability 
and versatility of the ever-persistent Hindu will be more than a match for the 
ingenuous Sikh, unless we restore to him that education which will again make 
him strong to become a mainstay of good government in the Panjab. 

From the annexed lists of Dliarmsalas and Gurmukhi Schools throughout the 
province, it will be clear that, whilst both buildings and teachers are still avail¬ 
able for Gurmukhi teaching, there is a great decline in the number of pupils, 
as the parents prefer that they should leant nothing at all than the system in 
vogue in Government Schools which unfits them for their livelihood. At the 
same time, it will be seen that almost in every village where there arc Sikhs 
a strong desire is expressed for Gurmukhi teaching, not only by that commu¬ 
nity generally, but also by lamberdars and patwaris, whose interest would 
rather prompt them to support the extension of the Government system, in¬ 
cluding Urdu, than to advocate the all-levelling Gurmukhi. It will also be seen 
that there is scarcely a village in the Panjab which, if inhabited by Sikhs, 
does not still contain persons who can read Gurmukhi, as well as one or more 
Dharmsalas, so that there are educational appliances at hand throughout the 
Panjab which it would be criminal to neglect. In some places, like Babe-di- 
Ber in the 8ealkot district, out of a population of 250 persons, 70 still know 
Gurmukhi and 7 Urdu, whilst only 26 of the young generation read Gurmukhi 
and the rest apparently nothing. Here is a typical Sikh village, in which 
every one, before annexation, could rend and write, but, which an alien system 
has tended to deprive of the kind of education which it had, because no longer 
equally useful, and, at the same time, has given no other education instead, thus 
replunging the country into barbarism. Take, for instance, the case of the 
village Churian Kalan in the Sealkot district. Out of a population of 1,500, of 
whom more than Half are Hindus and the rest Mussulmans, only 10 persons 
know Gurmukhi and one Urdu. Only six boys attend the neighbouring Gov¬ 
ernment school and 20 read privately, of whom 10 read Urdu and 10 Gur¬ 
mukhi. (For an account of the decline of Gurmukhi education and for a 
summary of the memorials on its behalf, see Part IV, Note 2.) 

The present chief seats of Sikh learning arc Amritsar, the Damdama 
D harmsa la in the village of llaipur in the Ludianah district and Ferozepur. 
In Amritsar alone, besides the golden temple and the bungabs attached 
to it, as also the Mushd'aras and MuMhisas to which I have alluded, 
there are over 800 Dharmsalas in which Gurmukhi is taught (See Bhai 
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Dhrit Singh’s Report on page 8 of Appendix II). Raipur has a special 
notice in my account of the indigenous schools of the Ludianah district, 
which will, incidentally, show whether land or wells granted rent-free to teach¬ 
ers by the Sikh Government have been resumed or assessed by us in the very 
refuge of Guru Govind Singh (Damdama), one of the most sacred of Sikh 
Dehras, in which was once the rural University of the Sikhs, the village Raipur. 
It will also be seen from that and other accounts that fees in cash or kind are 
preferentially jfiven to the Dharmsala or Dehra rather than to the Bhais in person, 
though some of their income is, no doubt, derived direct from those pious za- 
mindars who send for them to their houses in order to read the Granth to them. 
Saddhu Bhup Singh teaches crowds of fakir-pupils from every part of the Panj¬ 
ab. Whilst there is much imposture among fakirs, though not more than in any 
class of any community in any country, there is often real piety and sometimes 
considerable learning. Indeed, the fakirs have been the chief means for the po¬ 
pularisation of religion, irresjiectivo of caste. The Right Reverend T. V. French, 
D. D., Bishop of Lahore, whose opinion on the subject of fakirs is not likely to 
lean on the side of undue partiality in their favor, deposed in his evidence 
before the liducation Commission that “ some of the best teachers in the world, 
I should think, are some of the Hindu Fakirs, Sanyasis, Joy is and the like, 
doiny Guru’s work, but they teach nothing at present except their own 
philosophies and religious systems.” I have seen these fakirs, whose learn¬ 
ing and insight into philosophical and religious controversies have often 
created my profound admiration, treated worse than dogs by Europeans, simply, 
forsooth, because they looked “ uncanny.” Yet they exercise a most healthful 
influence on tin* village. The mind of the peasant and of his boy is “ lifted up,” 
as was expressed to me, when they pass the fakir’s hut, who is often a standing 
example of self-abnegation and a monitor of morality to his surroundings. No 
wonder, then, that any attempt to resume their rent-free well is considered to 
he unlucky by the peasantry, for their removal from a place is often followed 
by an increased disregard in the community that is left behind of moral obliga¬ 
tions. No wonder also that some of the so-called “ educated natives” who have 
cast off the trammels of t heir faith, do not look upon them with favor. The 
fact remains that, in some respects, educational, moral and religious, they are 
a valuable aid in the preservation of much that is good in Indian Society. 

I trust that I have shown that Gurmukhi has a history and literature, and 
that it cannot be called “ barbarous,” unless, indeed, we assume that lids fiy 
’AyyXos /3dp/3apos, which would be as unjust as the counter-statement of the 
native would bo who sees one landmark after the other of his ancient civilisa¬ 
tion swept away by the conqueror, to use the words of a Parliamentary report, 
that rids "AyyXos fiapfiapo s. Even, however, if Gurmukhi were barbarous, 
it has a right to he respected and cultivated as the language of those who so 
nobly stood by us in the days of the mutiny of 1857, or as English had aright to 
be raised from a “ barbarous” vernacular, when it superseded Latin and French 
for literary purposes, to its present proud position of being the most w r idely 
diffused of modern civilised languages. 

II.— ChatsAlas : Mahajani and Land£ Schools. 

The influence of these schools has extended to the trading classes all over 
India. Our earliest reports of the North-West Provinces show Panjabi schools 
established at Delhi. Ancient and familiar as the term of “ Guru ” is, it became 
popularised through the Sikhs as a vernacular guide of faith, if not as a vernacular 
secular teacher. Even the term “Lundd,” “Landd” or “Munde” for boy, as 
well as in its real sense of “ tail-less,” has spread far beyond this province to desig¬ 
nate various commercial handwritings in India. A table which I have affixed to 
this Report, as well as the specimens of the Mahajani, L&ndc and Sarafi characters 
which I have collected, will show 7 that, just as it was unjust to call a language 
like Gurmukhi “ barbarous” which contained so many literary treasures,so also 
is it scarcely true that “ no one can read Lande an hour after he has w ritten it,” 
or that “each form of Mahajani is confined to the district in which it is used. ” 
It is simply an abbreviation of the Nagri character for tnehygmphic purposes, 
though I admit that it is not so readable (which, indeed, no Hindi quiek-hand or 
short-hand can be) as the ordinary “ Shikasta ” against which so much abuse is 
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raised. At the same time, it can he easily read hy the members of the particu¬ 
lar trade whom it concerns, and this is, after all, what is wanted. Even English 
spelling is ideological rather than phonetic, and is unintelligible to* those who 
merely Bpcak the language, but have not learnt to read it. Again, “ Lande ” is 
not a mere trade-cyphering, though, even as such, it formed a basis of elemen¬ 
tary instruction throughout Upper India, at all events to the commercial commu¬ 
nity, which we have ignored. The evidence, collected from the Panjab and, I 
believe, also from the North-West Provinces, is unanimous in regarding “ Land4,” 
or “ Mundia" merely as a form of transliteration for trade purposes, confined to 
single trades, and does not know of its use for higher literature, In my 
" Introduction ” to this Report, I have endeavoured to show how Gurmukhi 
was developed from Land6, and that the original writings of some of the Gurus 
were in that despised character, manuscripts which are still religiously pre¬ 
served in one or two places which I have indicated. That the Sikh reformers 
should endeavour to adopt the most universally-spread form of writing, in order 
to disseminate their creed, was merely a part of their general aim to popu¬ 
larise knowledge. The effort was not, however, continued with persistence, 
owing to the absence of sufficient intercourse and comparison with different 
parts of India, and the Giirmuklu character was adopted as being the one 
which could be most easily acquired by all classes, whilst also laying claim to 
greater beauty than any of the forms of “ Lande.” 

The teachers of these schools are generally called Pandahs or Padahs 
though, in many places, the term “ Guru ” is applied to them ; whilst, if they 
are Muhammadans, which many of them are in the Panjab, they are often 
designated “ Mians,” a term more suited to the elementary teacher of Persian. 
These Padahs are generally Brahmins, if Hindus, or Rawals, if Muhammadans, 
though it is said that the Muhammadan Padahs are descendants of Brahmins 
who were forcibly converted to Islam.. The profession of Pddahs is hereditary 
in that class, whether Hindu or Muhammadan. Every class of tlrs community, 
except the lowest, however, contributes its quota to the fraternity of Padahs, 
especially the Khatris in the Panjab, and the Kaycts in the North-Western Prov¬ 
inces. Banya Padahs and others also travel from town to town, offering to 
teach the children of Banyas, at various localities, the multiplication-table and 
ciphering, if not book-keeping and drafting bills, within a certain time, 
and for a certain remuneration. This circumstance has given rise to tin; errone¬ 
ous supposition that indigenous schools were here to-day and t here to-morrow', 
and that, in consequence, their statistics could not lie collected. In several 
parts of this and other provinces and countries, there arc indigenous village 
schools, which are open when agricultural work is slack, and which arc closed 
when the assistance of the boys is required by their parents in the fields. Again, 
private tutors are, as a rule, no more fixtures in the Punjab than they are in 
England; but all this would not justify the conclusion arrived at in the Panjab 
Educational Reports, that accurate statistics regarding schools that are settled 
in various localities, cannot be collected either here or in England, if a con¬ 
scientious effort were made to collect them, apd if it were really wished to obtain 
and to utilise the information so often in vain sought for by the Government. 

The remuneration of the Padahs, about which more hereafter, is often very 
considerable, for it depends on their reputation as trainers of good business¬ 
men and on the practical utility of their instruction generally, for which natives 
will always be ready to pay handsomely, just as they are ever liberal to their 
religious teachers. It is only to attend our schools that they either pay little 
or require to be paid by stij>ends or scholarships, for these schools give neither 
a practical nor a religious education, but are merely intended, like the Persian 
schools of old, which they have supplanted to a certain extent, for aspirants 
to employment in Government offices, and are accordingly mainly frequented 
by that class. 

The initial steps of writing, first on the ground (in villages) and then on 
“ patis,” wooden boards, prepared for the purpose, have already been sufficiently 
explained in my account of Gurmukhi Schools. What gives the Lande School 
its special character is its arithmetic, both mental and oral. By the latter I 
mean the repetition of the multiplication-table, whether ordinary (I to 10) x 
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(1 to 10); superior or " bara gydra ” (11 to 30) x (11 to 30); fractional (lto 50) 
x (1J-, lj, 2|, 3J, 4|, 5$, &c.); some fractions into fractions— e. g., 1£ x ; 
1J x 2£ ; 2^ x 3£, &c.; whilst by mental arithmetic I chiefly refer to the rules 
or gura by which, chiefly business, calculations of the most intricate kind, espe¬ 
cially as regards fluctuations in the grain market, can be carried on with ease, 
mentally, much to the astonishment, and often confusion, of our mathematical 
M. A.s, helped by every convenience of writing material, scientific methods, 
and double the amount of time. The Educational Department, however, in¬ 
stead of collecting theso gura, which are often the heirloom of the Padahs, 
excuses its neglect by offering the Mahajani Schools to contempt, and more or 
less fully, in the annual reports, repeats the substance of the following remarks 
of the first Director of Public Instruction, Pan jab (paragraph 23 of Report 
dated 6th July 1857): “The Lanb£ Schools are those in which the children 
of shop-keepers are taught the mysteries of book-keeping, and in which that 
vioiotta system of accounts which is daily deprecated in our Civil Courts is per¬ 
petuated.” I regret to find this sneer by an officer, for whose name I have 
respect, against an excellent system of book-keeping and of accounts, unaccom¬ 
panied by a proposal to introduce a scientific system, acceptable to the trading 
community, such as one naturally expects would be made by the educational 
chief of a province. 

“ I have seen several of these schools, and, considering the tales we have 
all heard of the marvellous arithmetical quickness of Hindu boys, have been 
rather disappointed.” I do not know whether Mr. Arnold expected to see the 
performance of arithmetical miracles, but it is clear from liis subsequent state¬ 
ment that he could not have seen the best of these schools, and that what he 
did see was well w r orthy of adoption by a thoughtful educator. 

“ One or two boys in each school can, indeed, perform wonderful feats in 
the multiplication-table up to limits far beyond the orthodox twelve times 
twelve;, and can work rule-of-three problems quickly in their heads; often, at 
the same time, quite unable to work them on paper.” As the boys did these 
“wonderful feats” and solved these problems mentally, both with quickness 
and, I presume!, accuracy, there is no reason why they should have also solved 
them on paper, especially as they had not been taught to do so ; but I suppose 
that in arithmetic, as in everything else, “orthodoxy is my doxy and lietoro- 
doxy is your doxy.” “Hut the majority do not seem to me to acquire any 
great quickness at figures.'’ In what school in England do the majority of 
boys acquire any “ great quickness'' at figures? On the contrary, they have 
nothing like the arithmetical talent of Banya boys, “ and certainly if they do 
not gain this , they gain nothing This I venture to doubt. A man may be a 
slow, or only a moderately fast, reckoner, and yet find the accomplishment use¬ 
ful in his vocation, “for the power of toriting a character which neither they 
themselves nor anybody else can decipher an hour after it has been written, can¬ 
not be called an accomplishment." It is really extraordinary how a responsible 
officer reporting to Government can so mislead his employers. If Mr. Arnold 
and those, w ho have followed him in his strictures had only examined for them¬ 
selves and had wished to find the truth, even if detrimental to the departmental 
system, they would, at any rate, not have confounded during 26 years these 
Chats a las or Padali schools with the Patshalas, about which more hereafter, 
and which are, generally, as different from one another, as a French elementary 
school is from a German University. 

Perhaps, also, it has not occurred to educational officers that native teachers, 
not unlike better-paid Europeans, do not object to deriving both personal profit 
and reputation from the sale of what, in the absence of a better term, we may 
call “ primers.” If, therefore, a Bhai sells his alphabet or a Padali his multi- 
plication-table at, say, one anna each, to the pupil when he enters the school, 
it is not surprising that he should not welcome with an exaggerated enthusiasm 
the introduction of a printed treatise which only puts money into the pockets 
of Mr. Smith or of the Government Book Dep6t. Again, ju4 as an European 
writer of school-books considers that he is entitled to remuneration, if not re¬ 
cognition by Government, if he compiles, with scarcely a line of difference, the 
fiftieth rechavfft of a reader, or of a treatise on mensuration, when indeed he 
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does not merely put his name to the work of others, so also may a Pddah he ex¬ 
cused, if he wishes to be paid for the communication of the mysteries of his 
profession, its gurs, or other marketable commodities. 

As regards the Land£ character, it also serves to perpetuate the secret trade- 
dialects, which I discovered some years ago, and which are not merely used for 
the purpose of the concealment of the “ tricks of trade," but which have also 
carried along with artificial words* and phrases, severaUdioms and many ordinary 
, words, as well as the inflections of ancient dialects, of which they are, according¬ 
ly, partial survivals, and should therefore be of the very highest interest to the 
philologist, ethnographer, guild-historian, and sometimes, indeed, to the Police 
Officer. At all events, the writers may not wish outsiders to “ decipher what' 
they have written,” although, if they desire to conceal their meaning, the words, 
and not the Landc writing, would be unintelligible. 

As for the system of account-keeping taught by these Padahs, so far from 
being “ deprecated by our Courts,” they have often been admitted as the best 
unsupported evidence there can exist of the correctness of an entry, as nothing 
can exceed the regularity and accuracy with which, e. g., Bahi-Khatas (Ledger 
and Index) are kept, and the difficulty which the system offers against fraudu¬ 
lent entries or falsification of accounts. As regards the discipline of the Landd 
schools, I consider that it compares favourably in substance, though not in ap¬ 
pearance, "with that of Government schools. Both kinds of institutions, so far 
as the attendance of . the younger children are concerned, are nurseries rat her than 
schools,—in other words, are intended to keep the children out of mischief and to 
relieve the parents of attending to them in homes which are often crowded, if not 
noisy. Even here, however, the comparison is to the advantage of the Landd 
school; for, in the first place, the Padah, as a rule, goes round every morning to 
the pupils’ houses to collect them, or else sends a senior hoy to enquire about 
an absentee, whilst he also in the course of the day calls out the names of hoys 
at irregular intervals, when they have to answer to the call and to he found 
engaged in their work, or else lie will know the reason “ why.” In the second 
place, the Padah is authorised, in the generality of east's, by the parents to 
inflict corporal punishment on naughty boys, not only for misconduct whilst 
at school, but also for misconduct at his own home. The indigenous school¬ 
master and the parents therefore co-operate, which has a salutary effect on 
the boy’s mind; whereas the Government schoolmaster does not 1 rouble 
himself about the conduct of his pupils out of school-hours, and is not trusted 
by the parents to inflict both just and yet merciful chastisement, in spite of the 
native equivalent to our “ spare the rod and spoil the child,” vis., “ the child’s 
bones belong to the parents, the child’s skin belongs to the teacher in other 
words, native tradition justifies the teacher to inflict any punishment short of 
a permanent corporal injury. The parent knows that the religious restraints 
of the Brahmin Padah or the fellow-feeling of a caste-teacher, together with the 
personal interest which he has not to offend a customer whose presents of cash 
and sweetmeats last almost throughout the life of his son, are sufficient checks 
on any propensity for merciless beating of a negligent or disobedient hoy. The 
stories told of the severe punishment inflicted in indigenous schools, I have 
ascertained to be mostly false, as, indeed, it is only natural that they should be. 
Those who spread them have generally derived their information from ex-pupils 
of Government schools, where the teacher is mostly a stranger to the parents 
of his pupils, is sometimes of low caste, and always independent of their 
favour, whilst he will sometimes even presume on the fact of being a Govern¬ 
ment official, who has merely to please his own superior and, mirabile dictu, his 
pupils, with whom, accordingly, as reports will mention in terms of jtraise, 
he is “ popular,” much to the destruction of his influence for good on them. 
Indeed, the boys look upon themselves as being far more necessary to the 
teacher than he is to them, for do they not help him to credit or promotion by 
passing examinations ? In short, whereas in indigenous elementary schools 
the teacher co-operates with the parent, much to the advantage of his pupil, 
in Government schools, the teacher seeks the favour of his charges, greatly to 
the increase of their conceit and subsequent want of pliability or judgment in' 
the practical exigencies of life. If in Government schools many pupils still 
revere their teachers, it is simply because old traditions and home influences 
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have not yet entirely lost their weight, though this must soon be the inevitable 
result of persistence in our present system. 

Then, again, the official inspection of registers of attendance is a great in¬ 
centive to false entries, which come to the knowledge of absentee boys, who 
purchase, by their silence on this point, immunity for other offences. Finally, 
the Inspector’s visits, especially when he calls in schools from varying distances to 
his camp, are occasions on which teachers have been known to connive with 
pupils and wel^-read outsiders to cheat the Inspector. Indeed, it has been as¬ 
serted on good authority tliat, on the Inspector’s tours, especially in one district, 
a set of clever boys personate the higher classes of different schools by changing 
their turbans, &e., a very easy attempt, as the inexplicable superciliousness of 
most Europeans in their dealings with natives prevents their gaining a distinct 
impression of native faces that they may have Only occasionally seen. That 
these statements are not overdrawn may be inferred from quotations from the 
Educational Reports themselves. First, as regards attendance—“ The great dis¬ 
crepancy”, says an Inspector, “ between the numbers on the registers and the 
numbers taught, seems to be due to a system df official pressure which produces 
only superficial results ” (Panjab Report, 1865-06, page 47), “ The registers are 
nqt always trustworthy ” (Panjab Report, 1866-67, page 14). “Mr. P.’\ 
remarks the Director of Public Instruction, Panjab, “ was asked for suggestions 
how to make attendance more regular, and how to secure more trustworthy 
returns. Ilis reply w'as, that attendance must be irregular among an agricul¬ 
tural population, and that it was no use punishing for incorrect returns ” (Panjab 
Report, 18(55-66, page 60). When a Bengal Inspector was deputed to visit the 
schools of the Panjab in 1868, lie found tliat in 16 village schools, the numbers 
on the rolls of which were returned as 776, there wore only 480 present, 
although his visit naturally attracted all within possible reach. 

Then, as regards the effect of Inspectors’ visits to schools not in their site, 
but from 16 to 60 miles away from them, as the Bengali Inspector states to be 
the practice in the Pan jab and the North-Western Provinces, an accusation which 
my own experience as inspector does not enable me to contradict, certainly as 
regards the shorter distance: “ I have known very fairly prepared classes to 
be improvised at. a moment's notice if it teas the teacher's interest to make me 
believe that he had been working steadily * * * a distribution of sweet¬ 

meats is sufficient to attract all the educated youths in the neighbourhood" 
(Panjab Report for 1866-67, page 51). 

Now as to the course of study in the Cjiatsala, one of the humblest of 
indigenous educational institutions. To learn how to calculate mentally, to keep 
business correspondence and bahi-khatas is no mean accomplishment, whilst the 
connexion of writing or reciting the alphabet, &c., with short sentences, some- 
1 imes in verse, containing lessons of morality and prudence, impresses both on the 
youthful intellect. It is in our schools that the boys read by rote. To quote the 
Bengal Inspector’s report on Panjab schools—“ There was one thing, however, 
which struck me most markedly at all the examinations, w hether of joint or of 
separate schools. The pupils answered more from memory than from any intelli¬ 
gent appreciation of their text-books. They were more ready with rote work and 
felt more confident when only repeating than when required to think. If, 
for instance, I asked from their history, “ Who w r as lluzia Begum ?” the answer 
invariably began with “ lluzia Begum burri hushiar thi, hurroz Qorati purlhi 
thi ”, and so on, and on, w'ould they proceed repeating until stopped. If I asked 
them to name the principal places on the river Ganges, the answer always com¬ 
menced with naming llurdw'ar, and proceeded smoothly enough to Calcutta. 
But if directed to begin from some intermediate station, such as Allahabad. 
Benares, or Patna, there would be terrible faltering, and in most cases a perfect 
standstill. In mental arithmetic there appeared to bo a marked deficiency. 
The native system of solving rule-of-three problems by aliquot parts seemed to 
have been generally neglected, although the teit-book used has a chapter espe¬ 
cially on that subject. The reading was fluent from the text-books, and, gene¬ 
rally speaking, the answers were correct to those questions in grammar, 
synonyms, and etymology of words, which the Deputy Inspectors asked at my 
request; but after a few examinations these questions seemed to me to have 
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become stereotyped on the memories of the Deputy Inspectors themselves, and 
they could not vary them with much ease or readiness on being desired to do so. 
In one respect, and in one only, I can offer my praise without any hesitation. 
The handwriting of the village school pupils, whether of the Panjab or the 
North-West, is, so far as I have seen, quite excellent. On the whole, my im¬ 
pression is that the pupils who attend the village schools of those parts are made 
to take great pains to learn, and that they excel in everything in which intel¬ 
ligent guidance is not particularly needed. The vernacular education of the 
North-West has evidently not escaped the evils of “ cram.” 

In another plaee the Inspector touches the root of the present evil, which is 
the decadence of indigenous schools: 

“ The indigenous education of India was founded on the sanction of the 
iShastras, which elevated into religious duties and conferred dignity on the 
commonest transactions of every-day life. The existence of village communities, 
which left not only their municipal, but also in part their revenue and judicial 
administrations, in the hands of rke people themselves, greatly helped to spread 
education among all the different members of the community. He will see the 
fruits of the indigenous system in the numberless pathslmlas, cliatsals, and tols 
which still overspread the country, and which, however wretched their present 
condition, prove by their continued existence, in spite of neglect, contempt, and 
other adverse circumstances of a thousand years, the strong stamina they ac¬ 
quired at their birth. At the present day, the religious sanction is growing 
weak, the village communities are nearly gone, manufacturing industry has 
come to the verge of ruin, the heaviest incidence of taxation is falling upon land, 
and a foreign language has become the language of court and commerce. The 
natural incentives to popular education being thus weak, its progress will depend 
on the efforts of an enlightened Government inclined to compensate to the 
people for their losses under foreign rule. Until a healthy political, economical 
and social condition has been regained under the security of British adminis¬ 
tration, artificial stimulants must supply its place as well as they are able.” 

The fact is that whilst indigenous education is based on religious sanction, 
fortified by considerations of the practical requirements of life and, above all, 
by the ever-present personal influence of the teacher, the jiersonal influence of 
the teacher is wanting under our system, and its place is supplied by the 
more artificial stimulus of the chance of employment under Government. We 
have at great expense sown dragons’ teeth, with the inevitable result. We 
have not made the new generation more intelligent, but more restless and, un¬ 
less we restore the traditional teacher, the Maulvi, l’andit or Bhai. to his cathe¬ 
dra, and arm him with disciplinary power, the whole future generation of India 
will become a source of mischief to itself and to us. 

And talking about discipline, one I’adah, with a slight switch or rod, is 
able to maintain it in a school composed of 100 boys. As he lifts the emblem 
of authority, a pin may be heard to drop. In the East, all that represents 
authority is revered, and is a stimulant to the noblest exertions, whether for 
religion, for the Government, or for one’s fellow-countrymen. In a relaxing 
climate, a stimulant is necessary, and without it, the respect for parents, tho 
elders, the authorities and the teacher, and the fear of God, would die out, as it 
is dying out in India. The moment that our secular education will convince 
the Indian youth that there is no personal God, and he will see himself sur¬ 
rounded by many of the same mode of thinking (for now he is still slapped on 
the mouth with hia mother’s slipper if he repeats his atheism in his own home), 
the fear of Government, will vanish with tlio fear of God. “ The teacher’s rod, 
whether under the form of tutorial, parental, Government or religious ‘bukm,’ 
is the moral regenerator of the East.” 

As for the punishments inflicted, they consist ordinarily in calling a hoy 
who comes late to school Piddi or Pisiddi, or laggard, whilst the hoy who comes 
first is called Miri or chief. This distinction is often found sufficient to ensure 
punctual attendance. In worse cases, caning on the hand, standing with his 
face to the corner of a room, or pulling the car are the usual punishments. 
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Fines are not inflicted, because no scholarships or stipends are given from which 
they can be deducted, and because the parents would resent it. Sometimes, I 
believe, the boy has his heels drawn up, and gets a few blows on the soles of 
his feet. Often, a senior boy is ordered to cuff a young recalcitrant. 

The lessons are given separately to each boy, as has already been stated ; 
but at the end of the day, all boys join in chorus in the multiplication-table, 
and disperse with a moral song sung together. Sometimes, the Nagri character 
is also taught in these schools. The morning is usually devoted to arithmetic 
(or reading in other indigenous schools) ; there is a break of two hours about 
noon for meals, and the afternoon is usually devoted to writing. 

The income of the best Padahs sometimes amounts to nearly Rs. 100 per 
mensem. It is often TRs. SO, and windfalls frequently happen to the tutor from 
a pupil who has been successful in his business, for, as a rule, the indigenous 
teacher is gratefully remembered, which is not often the case with youths 
whom we have taken out of their spheres, and trained at our expense at Gov¬ 
ernment schools and colleges. Before, thqugh not immediately preceding, 
annexation, when, in spite of what sycophants may say, the people were 
wealthier than they are now, 2 pice per week used to be paid, usually on Sun¬ 
days, to the Padah, if he was a Hindu, and on Thursdays to the Rawal, so as to 
enable him to go in a happy frame of mind, shaved and with his clothes washed, 
to the mosque on Friday, which was a holiday. The presents in food were also 
double what they are now. The fee is now generally a pice per week; about 
7 loaves per mensem for Muhammadan Padahs, and certain quantities of flour, 
ghee, dal, salt, vegetables, called sida, for Brahmin Padahs; a cash present on 
the commencement of each progressive step of instruction, on the occasion of a 
marriage, hirih of a son in the pupil's family, on the completion of the course, 
on important festivals, <fcc. 

I would again state that the language for which the Lande or Hindi char¬ 
acters are, used in the business-composition which is taught to the student is 
invariably the vernacular of the locality , generally known as the Bhasha thereof, 
which it pleases enthusiastic memorialists in favour of Hindi to describe as that 
language, than which nothing can be more remote from fact or from the real 
wishes of the people, who are made to believe that the application is made on 
behalf of their own vernacular or Bhasha. 

I would now beg to oiler a few remarks on the. subject of these schools, 
which l had originally written down in the form of notes, but which the short 
time at my disposal prevents my embodying in their proper places. 

(«)—Teachers of Mahajani, Lande, Sarafi, Kaitlii or Mundfa arc often also 
called Bhai or Bhava, as well as Guru and Padah, thus affording 
another illustration of the spread of vernacular teaching beyond 
the limits of the Panjab on the rise of Sikhism. 

(6) — Brahmin boys, of course, often attend the Pad ha school, especially 
the younger brothers of a Pandit who wishes to follow the priestly 
or teaching profession of his ancestors. Muhammadan boys also 
often attend Padah schools kept by Hindus. 

(e)—In Lande schools, the Brahmin Pad ha get flour, dal, ghi, salt, vege¬ 
tables, pepper, on the 11th of each lunar fortnight '* Ekadeslii," 
and a largo present on the 4th of the light fortnight of lihadon, in 
le places called “ Chunk Chaukri ” (because four boys forming 
a moving square, go along fencing with sticks). Tire teacher, 
accompanied by his pupils, goes to their parents' houses, outside 
of which the boys perform, for which they get sweetmeats, and 
the master a turban and some cash, varying from 4 to 8 annas 
from poor families, and from 116 5 rupees from the well-to-do. 
The statement that has been made, of persons starting Lande 
schools just before this festival-in order to get the presents, and 
then disappearing, does not seem to me to be founded on fact, or 
to have been confounded with teachers, who, in some places, are 
taken on for a fixed period, as the natives are quite sharp enough 
not to waste their presents on an itinerant or irresponsible teacher 
who, if not local, rarely gets any pupils at all. Before the boys 
set out on their Bluidon tour of collection of funds, sweetmeats, 



and turbans, they put each two or four sticks, according to their 
dexterity in fencing, before the god Gandsh, who is worshipped in 
the school-room as the patron of learning, together with offerings 
•of ghi, flour, &c. The master then takes the food for himself, and 
then blesses the sticks, which are also worshipped by the boys. 
The disappearance of Landd teachers just after Bhadon, as alleged 
on the authority of some “ educated ” natives, is also unlikely, 
for the simple reason that most of the Banyas enter their sons on 
that day, so that they, at any rate, would not give the Bhadon 
present till a full year had elapsed. 

(d)—In villages, the accountant was often kept by a wealthy zemindar, 
in order to teach his children accounts; and there is no doubt 
that, side by side with the religious education given by the priest 
of each denomination, the ancient village system also occasionally 
included a teacher who instructed his pupils in mental arithmetic, 
just as the astrologer was a village servant, chiefly because he 
compiled the almajiac of the year for the convenience of his 
fellow-villagers. 

(#)—Gurmukhi and Landd are studied by both Hindu and Muhammadan 
merchants, by agriculturists and traders, and by officials in Native 
States, the condition of education in which may be taken to 
represent, to a smaller extent, the condition of education in the 
Punjab before annexation. In the last census, whilst only one in 
39, including women, can read in British territory, at a yearly 
cost of from 13 to 16 lakhs to Government on education, one in 
41 can read in the Native States, excluding women, as I will 
explain elsewhere. In Kashmir, e.g., it is alleged that double the 
proportion of children of a school-going age than in British Pan¬ 
jab attend school. It must also be remembered that, whilst the 
percentage of 1 in 39 in British territory includes persons taught 
in indigenous schools, and who learnt to read before IS tit or 
annexation, the numbers in Native States are almost entirely 
those taught in indigenous schools.* Besides, it is well known 
that the education in Native States was always less extended t ban 
in the dominions of the native paramount power. 


* Were all the women in Native States, who are able to read and write, included in the census return*, even 
the present alleged slight difference between British and Native territory, a* regard* education, would vanish. It 
is not to the credit of a reepeetable woman to have to admit that she ia aide to wiite, as ciiiigniphy is often an 
accomplishment of superior Hetaira. In British territory, girl* who are hiou-n to at tend female *ehi«vl* eannot 
help admitting their ability to write; but, as a rule, although little girl* imitate their brothers, when writing, 
they are never supposed to be able to write a letter, which, hurribih Jtrtu. might la- a love letter. It i* there¬ 
fore certain that few women iu tile Native States admitted tin- noil impeachment of ability to write. Aa 
regards the census operations generally, it should not la.- forgotten that the enumerators were, aa a rule, 
connected with offices, and had learnt the peculiar idiouis whirl) have been fostered by Anglo-Urdu. They would 
therefore often ask “ Can you read and write. 1 '" which would elicit a larger number of affirmative replies (unless 
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excluded. Indeed, tbereniarks to column 11 of the Census Form* rffWiaW/y excluded, those who " ran only read 



Again, the question .. . ,, 

be supposed to refer to their eeeret dialect and not to the languaga known us such. One tiling seems to rue to 
l>e clear from the census returns, that they underrate the number of those “not under instruction who 
“can read and write,” as also that of those “under instruction but still the figures show that, the number 
of those not under instruction who "can read and write ” is far larger in proportion than that “ under instruction" 
in a recently annexed province; whilst deducting from the latter held those reading in t.overnmerit and aided 
schools we still get the considerable number of about 60,000 pupils reading, no doubt, in acknowledged indigen¬ 
ous schools, executive of the large numbcT throughout the province reading in private houses, which are not 
returned as being “under instruction.” A great many persons also would profess to be illiterate, if they could 
only read or, in a sense, only write, e.g., io Spiti all, and in Babul nearly all can read (as in other Buddhist 
countries) but few can write. Many Sikhs can read their Orantl. who have net practised writing since they were 
at their indigenous school, end a large proportion of the trading community, although able to wr,te their 
‘ Landd ” would not be able to read books, as these are written in other characters, t inally, aa alrendy explained, 
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, ia still indebted to itself for auch general culture as it may possess,—a sign that it is still possible to 
Scveiop its education by withdrawing from all official interference in a matter that should be exclusively left to 
the people, represented by local Educational Boards and encouraged by Government aid given through their own 
Hakims,” and not doled out by the "middlemen" who, iu education ai in the arte of industry and trade of 
the country, have arrested genuine native progress. 
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{/) —If a boy learns arithmetic solely in our schools, he is of no use to 
the shop, because he finds there a different system of accounts, 
and that his “ illiterate ” father or brother can cast up the intri¬ 
cacies of, say, the grain trade accounts, by a mental process, far 
more rapidly and correctly than himself ; whilst he also discovers 
that he has less staying power and patience than his uneducated 
kindred, and sells fewer things when he is in charge of the shop, 
as he is liable to get confused by a number of queries from cus¬ 
tomers, and by the haste in stating amounts to be paid for pur¬ 
chases. Besides, he is generally too proud to follow his father’s 
vocation at all. 

Various specimens of Mahajani, Kirald (as called in the Multan 
district) of the multiplication-table, of several “ Gurs ” (formulae), 
Bars (Rule of Three and rates) are added to this report in Ap¬ 
pendix VII. (For a detailed account of Mahajani teaching texts 
see Part IV, Note 3.) 

It will be noticed that the Mahajani characters are simpler than those of 
“ Lande”, of which there arc various kinds. Indeed, the “ Mahajani” is called 
Hindi in the Jvnrnal, Rohtak and Gurgaon districts, as well as in numerous 
other places; so that it is often doubtful, when a Hindu of the commercial 
elass memorialises for Hindi, whether he does not, after all, mean his “ Maha¬ 
jani ” character and his Panjabi or Bagri dialect. 

Lande, I have also seen confounded with Mahajani, but Land/; and 
Sahafi are generally distinct. 

To sum vp, “ JUahajani ” improperly the charaeter of merchants; “ Lande ” 
is property the charaeter of shopkeepers ; and “ Sarafi’ is properly the character 
of hankers. One and all get occasionally eon founded with one another, and with 
“ Hindi,” though the word “Hindi” in the Panjabis generally used to denote 
the JS'ayri character , and never any of the dialects in the North-West Provinces, 
or, as is attempted to be shown now hy a coterie of English-knoiving Hindu 
nationalists, eh icily of Bengali extraction, Urdu written in the Nngri charac¬ 
ters, though with a greater infusion of words derived from Sanscrit—an infusion 
which increases as the subject of the writing becomes more literary, declension 
and conjugation being the same as in Urdu. A'o such dialect exists in the 
Punjab, though whether it should be encouraged in order to assimilate the 
language of Pandits with that of Maul vis reading books on modern science and 
“general knowledge,” is quite another question, which I would venture to 
answer in the negative, as it is Panjabi in the Nngri character that, will naturally 
be dcvelojtcd for the Hindus in the Pan jab, and no form of Hindi proper or 
equivalent to Urdu in the Nagri characters; Panjabi, in the Gurmukhi 
character, being similarly cultivated for Sikhs, and Urdu or Panjabi in the Urdu 
characters for Muhammadans. 

I have omitted all explanation of the Thankrt or Thakaiji-Land/ charac¬ 
ter used in the Kangra hills witli whatever be the vernacular of the winter 
employing it, or to the Doom and other characters used at Jammu and in the 
Kashmir territories. That books are written in the Bogri character is well 
known; that character is twofold : commercial and official. I also understand 
that it is an open question with the missionaries whether the New* Testament 
should be circulated in Kulu in the Tliakari character, or whether the hold step 
of introducing it in Urdu, the language of the schools, should be taken. The 
multiplicity of characters and languages should not be deterrent to our educa¬ 
tional efforts; on the contrary, variety, provided it he based on local variety, is 
the very essence of local progress. To reduce all schools and systems to one 
monotony of returns, language, and course of study is to ignore the differences 
of human life, developments, and associations. Latin, and then French, have 
failed to remain the universal literary language of Europe, and no one now 
dreams of establishing one language and one character for the w hole of Europe, 
as is the dream of superficial optimists for the more populated India, the 
linguistic sub-divisions of which are, after all, more extensive than the few 
millions of Spain, Portugal, Wallacliia, Hungary, and other countries, which 
all insist on the preservation of their national language and characteristics, in 
spite of official, or other, convenience. 
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C.—QUASI-YERNACULAB, INDIGENOUS EDUCATION IN THE 

PANJAB. 

I have omitted an account of Lahul and Spiti, where, without any aid 
from an Educational Department, almost every man and woman is able to 
read, as the example offered of universal education by another Buddhist 
country, Burmah, under the guidance of its priesthood, is far more striking 
than any lesson that can be derived from these sparsely populated valleys. 
One thing, however, is clear—that unless we follow the lead taken by Burmah 
in identifying the priesthood with our educational measures, and in establishing 
an Educational Board ( vide Appendix I), we shall never have mass-education 
in the full sense of the term. I have also excluded any reference to Pakhtu 
and Baluchi education, as what may claim that designation among the races 
speaking these languages is so connected with cither Arabic or Persian as to be 
more suited for classification under the head of the semi-classical education 
which is given through the medium of Persian. Indeed, with the exception of 
Gurmukhi and Mahajani, there exists no vernacular indigenous education in 
the province. 

III.— Quasi-Vernacular Scnoons (Urdu and Hindi). 

Urdu, which we imported, did not boast of a single school on our advent. 
niNDl also had no special schools for its tuition. The Muhammadan vernac¬ 
ular, so to speak, was learnt incidentally, whilst it was also being improved, 
through the study of Persian and, similarly, the vernaculars of the Hindus, 
whatever they might bo, were being developed through the study of Sanscrit. 
As Mr. Arnold states in the first Educational Report, paragraphs 17 and 21, 
“ It will be seen that there are only ten Hindu indigenous schools, and 1 rather 
doubt the actual existence, as such, of these. To educate a hoy by teaching 
him his native language is to the natives almost a contradiction in terms. 
Persian is something, and Sanscrit is something; but what is Urdu /” This 
is precisely what the Palhan or the Beluchi might he expected to say regard¬ 
ing his own language; and if there are now indigenous schools in the Punjab 
in which Urdu is taught, it is because it has become the recognised oUieial 
language, and also because it is nearest to the vernacular spoken by Muham¬ 
madans in this province, in which, naturally, words from Persian and Arabic 
would abound. 1 would not for a moment depreciate the importance of Urdu 
as a literary language; on the contrary, inllectionally and in tUrco/jia rerborum 
it stands higher than Persian, which is the easiest, as it is the most elegant, of 
all Oriental languages. Urdu also possesses a piquancy in poetry and epigram 
all its owu; whilst its utility as the official language of Upper India and, 
practically, the lingua franca of this country, is beyond question. What I 
wish to point out is that its study, as a separate language, is contrary to the 
law of its natural development in this province, where many may yet be found, 
even in obscure villages, who can understand, if they cannot speak, classical 
Persian, but where rarely even a Government schoolmaster can be met who 
can perfectly explain the Urdu text-books of the Educational Department, 
which are written in the dialect of Delhi, spoilt by quaint idioms and an un¬ 
successful attempt at a misunderstood purism. Por instance, whilst every 
Panjabi w T ill understand the Persian for “ greenish ” or “ mixed with green,” i.e., 
“sabzi-mail,” he will not be able to understand the Urdu of the text-books, “sabzi- 
leitahua,” which the Panjabi boy would translate as “he is taking vegetables.” 
Besides, the jerkiness of the sentences in the educational text-books is opposed 
to the continuity and sobriety of thought of the Panjabi student. Urdu, with 
a strong element of Persian, is understood by all Muhammadans and the Amla 
class, as well as the educated Hindus generally throughout the Panjab; but an 
Urdu from which Persian and Arabic w'ords arc purposely eliminated, and their 
place is taken by local south-country Hindi, travestied in an Urdu garb, is 
simply unintelligible to the Perso-Panjabi-speaking population. The develop¬ 
ment of this vernacular would be a natural one if, as before annexation, the 
people were to study Urdu incidentally through Persian; and I, therefore, con¬ 
sider its special cultivation for several years at school to be a waste of time 
which could be more profitably employed in learning subjects of practical 
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utility. The fact is that the direction of the Educational Department has long 
been in the hands of men, both European and Native, connected with Delhi, 
where alone it may be said to be less unpopular than throughout the rest of 
the province, which, in educational as also in other respects, has suffered from an 
administration whose sole sympathies are alleged to be with Delhi opinions, Delhi 
interests, and Delhi institutions, though I am not aware that the education of 
the once Imperial City of India has escaped the injurious influence of the Depart¬ 
ment, considering that portions of its district are now among the least educated 
in the whole province (see Director’s No. 4S., dated 22nd September 1881, 
paragraph 10); whilst as regards primary schools the percentage of attendance 
on the whole population of the district, excluding towns, is only - 2H, being 
actually below Gurgaon with ‘34, Ludiana with *36, Jalandhar *51, Ilusliiarpur 
‘35, Amritsar ‘40, Gurdaspur ‘42, Sialkot ‘31, Gujranwala - 39, liawalpindi ‘41, 
Jhelum ‘44, Guzerat ‘37, Shahpur - 30, Multan ‘42, Muzaffargarh ‘30, miserably 
small as even these higher numbers may be in a general estimate of the extent 
of Government and aided primary education throughout the Province. This 
hearth of Urdu, or rather Muhammadanised Hindi, is also one of the lowest 
in indigenous education, if we exclude the city, 4<)0 pupils only studying 
Arabic, Sanscrit, Persian and Landd throughout the whole district of Delhi. 
As regards the city, it has ceased to be a seat of Muhammadan learning since 
the misapplication of the Nawab ltimad-ud-dowla Pund (see Appendix III to 
this Report), in spite of the protest of its natural trustees, the donor’s relicts; 
whilst the Department has been unable to prevent the abolition of the Delhi 
College, once an Oriental College supported by Muhammadan subscriptions, 
and which, with better management, could have become self-supporting. 
Formerly, the best Arabic and Persian schools in India, as well as the purest 
Urdu literature, flourished at Delhi. In my own time, one of the greatest 
Sanscrit schools, from which the largest Sanscrit Explanatory Dictionary was 
sent to the Pan jab University College, died from neglect, the Department 
apparently being unacquainted with its existence, although attention was 
drawn to it. Now it cannot he said, as implied in the Director’s No. 4S., 
above quoted, that Delhi possesses almost the only, or the best, indigenous 
schools. On the contrary, my enquiries lead me to the conclusion that they are 
below Hit! average of the better schools of the kind in the Panjab. Compare 
this state of things with the condition of Delhi described in Mr. A. Howell’s 
remarks in page It) of his Report on Education in British India in 1854 and 
in 1870-71 :—“ Delhi had boon tin; metropolis of a vast empire, the patroness 
of the arts and sciences, the nursery of Oriental literature, and the seat of 
schools and colleges, resorted to by the learned of the Eastern world. In 1792, 
an Oriental College, supported by voluntary contributions from Muham¬ 
madan gentlemen, had been founded at Delhi for the encouragement of Persian 
and Arabic. But this college and other academic institutions had long since 
fallen into deplorable neglect; their patrons had been reduced from affluence 
to poverty, and of the funds designed for their support, only a small remnant 
was left. Hence, on the constitution of the Committee of Public Instruction 
in 1823, Delhi had special claims, and it was resolved to found a college there. 
The college was opened in 1S25, and in 1829 it received a munificent bequest of 
Rs. 1,70,000 from Nawab Itimad-nd-dowla, the Prime Minister of the King of 
Oudh. The application of the endowment was the subject of much discussion, 
especially after Lord William Bentinek’s decision of 1835, which abolished 
stipendiary allowances to students in Oriental Colleges. The final resolve of 
the Committee, however, declared in 1839, was to constitute the Delhi College 
“ an efficient institution for Muhammadan learning.” This resolution was 
approved by the Government, but has not been maintained. The last return of 
the Delhi College shows that “ of 51 students, there arc 49 Hindus to 1 Mu¬ 
hammadan.” It is, indeed, sad that, generally, the lower Hindu bourgeoisie 
should dispense the patronage and almost monopolise the emoluments of the 
education and of the subscriptions which the liberality of Muhammadan nobles 
for several ages has handed down to the present generation. 

As regards Hindi, I have already explained that, beyond Delhi, this 
language does not exist in the Pan jab; that it is constantly confounded with 
Maliajani, and that it is used for purposes of party-warfare, as equivalent to the 
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" JBhdsha ” of the Panjab, its real vernacular, *. e., Panjabi, written by educated 
Hindus in the Nagri characters. When Pandits advocate the extension of Hindi, 
they mean the extension of Sanscrit learning through the medium of that 
vernacular and in the described form; when Banyas wish for it, they think of 
the same vernacular in N agri, Mahajani, or Land6, or merely wish for the cultiva¬ 
tion of their sacred language, Sanscrit; when anglicised Hindus clamour for 
it, they have in view the unification of Hindus throughout India by the 
adoption of the departmental Urdu in Nagri characters. Wherever Hindi 
schools existed or exist in the Panjab, they were and are (with few exceptions) 
either Sanscrit schools in which the translation of the sacred writings is in the 
local vernacular and in the Nagri character, or else Malmjani or Landd 
schools. On this point the reports of the Educational Department from its 
commencement to the last year are almost conclusive. Paragraph 21 of 1856 
says, “ I do not quite understand the return of 289 Hindi schools. A real 
Hindi school is very rare, and I think a great majority of these 289, if strictly 
looked into, would have to he classed as Shastri (Sanscrit) or Landd. ” The 
Inspector of the Lahore Circle reports in 1871-72—“ Hindi schools are rare 
in the Panjab ; the considerable number entered in the returns as Hindi 
students probably include those of Gurmukhi. I have no recollection of 
having seen any private Hindi school, though small Gurmukhi schools 
are not uncommon. ’* Mr. Pearson reports in 1872-73— “ notwithstanding the 
newspaper cry for Hindi, raised by the Hindus, no serious effort is made to 
use the opportunities which exist. The Nagri scholars are about a third of 
the whole of the primary schools in the Umbala circle, and there are many 
Nagn schools in Kangra and Hushiarpur.” Hut the Nagri character is not 
the Hindi language of Delhi or of any part of the North-Western Provinces. 
It is useful as leading to Sanscrit, and I would be the last to discourage the 
use by all Hindus of Nagri, provided the language is Pan jabi. Dr. Trumep, 
than whom, probably, no greater authority exists on the sub ject of Panjabi 
and Hindi, distinctly states in his monumental translation of the Adi Grant, 
that Panjabi is nearer Sindhi than Hindi:—“ Nanak and his successors 
in the gurusliip were all Panjabis; but it is remarkable that their idiom 
does not differ so much from the Hindui of those days in a grammatical 
point of view, as t he modern Panjabi does Jram the Hindi. But we must 
not rashly conclude from this fact that the Panjabi of those days was 
essentially the same as the llindui, and that the peculiar grammatical 
forms of the Panjabi were developed in a later period, for such an as¬ 
sumption is disproved by the old Janam Sakhi of Baba NAnak, which is 
written in the regular Panjabi, a dialect which differs considerably Jrom the 
Hindui, as it uses pronominal suffixes and other grammatical forms, which 
are quite unknown in Hindui and only to be found in the cognate Sindhi, 
to which it approaches far more than to the Hindui. ” ( Chapter V, on the 

language and the metres used in the Granth, page exxv of his “Adi 
Granth”). Even Baluchi, not to speak of Multani and other dialects, has 
been strongly affected by Panjabi, which is as different from Hindi as Italian 
is from Provencal French ; the Indian Latin or Sanscrit affecting, no doubt, 
both Panjabi and Hindi, just as Latin lias influenced the various Romance 
languages in Europe, and being a link among its Catholic clergy, as Sanscrit 
is among Pandits all over India. But Italian is not French or Latin, as little 
as Panjabi is Hindi or Sanscrit. 

As, however, Urdu is now taught in several Persian indigenous schools, 
and Hindi text-hooks are now used in a few Hindu schools, it may be desirable 
to give a list of them, before proceeding to describe what has been erroneously 
called by the Educational Department “ the most genuine educational insti¬ 
tutions in the country, ” namely, the Persian schools, which I have classed 
under the heading of Semi-classical indigenous education.” 

( a ) —Urdu books used in some Persian indigenous schools- 

1. Tashrfii-ul-buruf . . . (Alphabet of Urdu.) 

2. Nasihatnamah . . . (Admonitions in Uidu verse by Maulri 

Qutbuddin of Delhi.) 

3. Insbd Urdu . . . (Letter-writer.) 

4. Inshd Kbird Afroz . . . (Ditto.) 
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5 Hakayat-i-Loqman . 

• 

0. Guldastni-Akldaq 

7. Kissai-Shah lium 

8. Bagh-o-Baliar . 

9. Fasana Ajayeb , 

10. Dharm Siugh ka Kissa 

11. Urdu-i-Moalla . 

12. tJdi Hindi 

]3. Gulzar Narim . 

14. Sahrui Bayan . 

15. Diwan-f-Zauq . 

18. Diwan-i-Ghalib 
1 7. lndar Snbha 

] 8 *Mirat-nl-urus (the bride's minor) 

19. Taubat-un-nasuk 

20. Mubadil-Hisab 



(Akop's Fables under the collective name 
of Lokman.) 

(On morals.) 

(A story, condemning pride, in verse.) 

(The well-known story of the four dervishes.) 

(Or “ The wonderful story ”.) 

(A story moralising on the victory of 
Truth.) 

(Letters of Ghalib, a specimen of the purest 
Urdu.) 

(Another collection of the letters of Ghalih.) 

(The two best poems in Urdu, the first by 
Pandit Dya Kishen Nasimand, the second 
by Mir Hassan.) 

(A collection of the poems of “ Zauq ".) 

(Ditto ditto Ghalih.) 

(A drama of the Court of Tndra ) 

(Two novels on an English model to pro¬ 
mote female education, by Maulvi Nazir 
Ahmed.) 

(Arithmetic.) 


(ft)— Hindi books used in some Hindu schools— 


1. Akhshnr Dipika 

2. Barn Mala . . . . 

3. Palinre . . . . 

4. Bidhyarthe-ki-Pratham Pushtak 

ft. Charnayek. 

ti. Huitnl Pachisi . . . . 

7. Prein Sugar . . . . 

h. Dil liablao . 

!>. Gnnit Kirya . 

10. Bamaynu . 

11. Akhjan Manjri 


Light of the alphabet. 

String of letters. 

Multiplication tables. 

1st Book of the student—a treatise on the 
letters. 

The famous 25 stories of the Demon. 

Ocean of love (the well-known story). 

H eart entertainments ^stories). 

Arithmetic, 
of Tulsi Das. 

A brief story. 


1 have also added (see Appendix V to this Report) a list of Urdu and 
Hindi works published under the auspices of the Panjah University College, or 
prescribed for its students up to the degrees in Arts Standards, in the hope that 
it may convince a candid mind that vernaculars, which can draw from langua¬ 
ges and literatures so copious and extensive as Arabic and Sanscrit respectively, 
arc quite capable of rendering the facts or scientific processes, if not the 
thoughts, recorded in the linguistic thesaurus of English, which has not yet 
found a translator of sufficient words and versatility to render the “ Makamat 
of Ha Him,” and which is scarcely able to do full justice to Urdu poetry. Of 
course, in proportion as an European is less acquainted with Oriental languages, 
as well as with the subject-matter of the intended translation, will he deny the 
possibility of rendering facta and scientific processes (the property of the 
world), if not the poetry and literature (which are scarcely wanted) of hi* own 
country, into the vernaculars of India. True scholarship is inseparable from 
sympathy ; but where both are absent., as, I deeply regret to say, is the case in 
the Panjab Educational Department, von possiavus must become its motto, 
whenever any progress or reform is urged, and the result, after years of wasteful 
expenditure, has been that the province, Inhabited by the most enterprising race 
in India, has retrograded; whilst Lower Bengal has increased its pupils to twenty 
times, and even the Central Provinces to five times, their original number, all 
three provinces starting, comparatively, on the same footing. It is also deplor¬ 
able that, with the excessive leisure enjoyed by most of the higher educational 
officers, especially the Director and Inspectors, not, a single original book of any 
merit should have been produced by any of them on the languages, education, 
history, ethnography, or antiquities of a province, which is a mine of all these 
treasures; nor lias the Department enlisted the co-operation of the people in the 
foundation and liberal maintenance of a single Free Public Library, College, 
Society, Scholarship or Fellowship, or, in any way, identified the natives with the 
measures of Government. On the contrary, it has been by far the most active 


* This book hu boon translated into Gurmnklii. 
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agency to disseminate discontent among the half-educated youths whom it has 
sent forth from schools and colleges paid by the State, and it* has prepared a 
state of things which even the ablest Government will And it difficult to im¬ 
prove, instead of preparing its alumni for the duties of loyal citizenslup and of 
public or private usefulness. Reverting to the subject of translations into Urdu 
and Hindi, which, although only quasi-vernaculars, none the less deserve cultiva¬ 
tion, especially if, as originally intended by the Government of India, the Pan- 
jab University is established for the whole of Upper India, including the North- 
West Provinces, Oudh and Rajputana, into which its influence is already ex¬ 
tending. The following extract from the preface to my “ History of Muham¬ 
madanism” in Urdu (the Sinin-ul-Islam, 2nd Edition) may serve to show the 
direction which adaptations from European authors may take, however imper¬ 
fectly I may have followed my own precepts:— 

“ I take this opportunity of pointing out that approved books on Science 
and Literature, written in any of the European languages, should not be trans¬ 
lated, but ‘ adapted ’ into Urdu. European writers, more specially perhaps 
those of our own times, appear to delight in generalising and in the abstract and 
impersonal, whilst the geinus of almost all the ‘ Oriental Languages ’ is per¬ 
sonal, particular, concrete and dramatic. The ordinary difficulties of transla¬ 
tion are sufficiently great even in the case of translation from one European 
language to another, to render it doubtful whether Shakespeare can be ade¬ 
quately translated into French, Beninger into English, or Dickens into Italian. 
In the case of Oriental Languages, the difficulties are increased to such an ex¬ 
tent as almost to justify the assertion that most European books cannot lie 
translated at all into them, but that they have to be re-written. Even iu the 
translation of the New Testament, the language and spirit of which are so very 
‘ Eastern,’ into such Oriental languages as Arabic, Turkish and Urdu, the full 
meaning of the original (or our interpretation of it, or the association which has 
grown up with it) is rarely rendered. As an instance, I would refer to the 24th 
Chapter of the Gospel of St. Matthew, in the Turkish version of Turabi, which, I 
believe, contains 108 mistakes against grammar and sense. 

“ In Urdu wc do not want translations; we want * adaptations.’ We do not, 
for instance, require Mill’s Political Economy translated, but the subject of Po¬ 
litical Economy introduced into Urdu in a popular form. The same view holds 
good with regard to History, Metaphysics and Literature generally, where we 
want the subjects treated in a simple and idiomatic manner, and not the transla¬ 
tions of writers on these subjects. 

“ What I venture to propose is, I believe, a more useful task than mere 
translation. Translations, such as liave hitherto appeared, seem, as a rule, only 
to require a Dictionary and a docile Munshi; versions, so intelligible that a lad 
of fourteen could thoroughly understand them, require the author to know the 
subject on, and the language in, which he writes, thoroughly.* Indeed, when¬ 
ever words represent thoughts, as may be said to be the case with Literature, it 
is necessary to examine the associations with which either the one or the other 
are connected, and, if no exact equivalent can be found in the foreign language, 
then the translator should himself narrate these associations and, as it were, 
build up their history, in his version—his test being a satisfactory answer to the 
question: ‘ would a native, acquainted with th? subject and desirous of teach¬ 
ing it in the most simple manner to those natives to whom it was quite new, 
express himself in this way?’ Unless this is the adapter’s practice, he will 
teach sounds but not ideas. Of course, in scientific terminology, the words of 
which represent facts, or things, it is practically immaterial by what combina¬ 
tion of sounds the fact or thing is made known. Still, without some imagina¬ 
tion and power of assimilation, no one, however groat his purely linguistic 
attainments, can hope to write either ‘ science ’ or ‘ literature ’ for the native 
of India, so as to be really understood.” 

Whilst I, therefore, deprecate the teaching of Urdu, which can quite hold its 
own in the struggle for linguistic existence, as a waste of time in schools, where 


* There is a common saying > n the Paiyab, derived from a Sanscrit source: “ 
be cannot in&ueuce the hearer.” 


It is the speaker's fault, if 
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it can be incidentally and far more improvingly learnt through the medium of 
Persian, wherever a class of the population desire to study that language, I am 
a strong advocate of the publication and dissemination of scientific books in 
Urdu and Hindi (the real vernacular of the North-Western Provinces) for the 
use, inter alia, of schools and colleges, believing that sound and advanced 
knowledge can only be obtained through the medium of one’s own language (to 
which, till Panjabi is sufficiently developed, Urdu and Hindi arc the nearest in 
this Province)* Thinking in the medium of a foreign language does not aid re¬ 
flection and, indeed, acts disastrously on both the intellect and the character. 
It is perfectly true that a knowledge of English is a key to an extensive litera¬ 
ture and to much science and pseudo-science; but so also is German the 
key to a, probably, even more extended literature, and to certainly more pro¬ 
found scientific investigations; yet no one dreams of depriving an English 
graduate of his degree because he docs not know German, and it is doubtful 
whether he would deserve the degree, if he knew Gorman and little or no 
English. In spite of the comparative paucity, through perfect sufficiency, of 
scientific text-books, of our own prescription, in Urdu and Hindi, the first B. A. 
Graduate of this year is a Maulvi who does not know # a word of English and who 
has beaten, among 15 candidates, 13 who were English scholars, including a 
“ first man ” of the Calcutta University. 
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D.—SEMI-CLASSICAL INDIGENOUS EDUCATION IN THE 

PANJAB. 

IV.— Persian Schools. 

The ease and elegance of Persian conquered most of tlie courts and offices 
of Asia, just as French was long the universal language of diplomatists and 
gentlemen in Europe. Its directness and absence of synthesis also, like French, 
encouraged the spread of popular scepticism in letters, morality, religion and 
politics, and Persian was the graceful garb in which the gay and the grave 
clothed falsehood or truth with impunity from a flippant world. It made a 
man a gentleman, with a delightful soupjon of being also a schblar, than which 
nothing was, as a rule, more undeserved. For Persian, like English, one of the 
most analytical of languages, soon competed in public estimation with the true 
Bcliolarship of Arabic, from which it pirated with a charming candour that 
invited forgiveness. It then became the link between the man of letters and 
“ the man of the world ” till, at last, whoever wished to write for a larger 
public, wrote in Persian. tThe graver studies were left to Arabic; but it was 
agreed that no one could become a good Persian scholar without knowing, at 
any rate, the elements of the classical language of Muhammadanism. An 
Urdu poet, who knows Persian, still prefers the latter as the vehicle of his 
thoughts, partly because it is easier and partly, perhaps, also because he can 
command an admiring public, each member of which likes to be suspected of, 
at least, understanding Persian. This sentiment, however, does not apply to 
women, among whom the tendency to Persian poetry is considered an alarming 
symptom by male relatives. For them Arabic, which they do not understand, 
or Urdu, Hindi, Gurmukhi or Perso-Panjabi, which they do understand, and in 
which religious books for their use are written, are considered to be a suflicient 
literary accomplishment. 

If I have called Persian “semi-classical,” it is because it was the greatest 
element of culture, though not of mental discipline, to the East. Every one 
could loam Persian, whilst few had the courage to face Arabic or Sanscrit, 
to the former of which, however, it was often an introduction. In the words 
of Hafiz, it was the clay which derived itN fragrance from proximity to, and 
association with, the rose. It is, however, no common clay. Its present decay, 
as the polite vernacular, or the “ language of gentlemen ” of the East, is as much 
to be regretted, as the elimination of the elements of Peisim, Arabic and Sans¬ 
crit in tJrdu or of Sanscrit in Hindi, does not, as is fondly imagined, purify 
these dialects, but simply reduces them to their pristine barbarism. 

In the Panjab, Persian was the language of courts and of the court, 
though ltanjit Singh conversed by prefeienee in Panjabi and recommended the 
study of Gurmukhi to those who came near him. Both Hindus and Muhamma¬ 
dans, who wished to have appointments under the State, studied Persian. 
The host of employes was enormous, as our tirst Administration Reports will 
indicate, and thereVas scarcely a family in the province which had not one or 
more of its members in Government service, chiefly military. The Muham¬ 
madans, moreover, read and taught Persian from religious and social pride, and 
the teacher’s seat was almost entirely monopolised by them. The Hindu 
castes, especially the Khatris, to whom official employment was traditional, 
eagerly frequented the Persian schools, even when the Koran was also taught to 
their Muhammadan fellow-pupils; so strong was the Khatri feeling in favour of 
Persian, that they, till recently, spurned the study of Hindi or Urdu, for their 
caste-tradition is to learn whatever will give them official and political power. 
This is why they are now so eager for the cultivation of what they call “higher 
English education,” if possible at the cost of the State, hut, if necessary, at their 
own cost. Indeed, so deep-rooted is this feeling in the class, whether Muham¬ 
madan or Hindu, that aspires to official employment, that we need never to have 
started an Educational Department at all for the spread of English education, 
just as we need not maintain one at present for that or any other educational 
purpose, for the official demand for employes acquainted with English or any 
other languageor subject that may be remunerative would have given us a 
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more than sufficient supply for any grade of the administration in which only 
ability and attainments are required. The Hindu aspirants for office were ever 
of the persuasion of their masters. We find Hindu Persian writers prefixing 
their productions with praises of the Muhammadan prophet, or referring to the 
funerals of their distinguished fellow-countrymen as being “ burials,” and not 
the “ burnings ’’ abhorred to Muslim prejudice. Ry wealth chiefly can a Khatri 
indulge in the practice of the virtues of the Hindu religion, and to acquire 
wealth, most means were welcome. Therefore, in explaining the preponderance 
of Hindu over the Muhammadan pupils in the Persian schools of the Panjab, the 
question of the caste to which the pupils belonged must, in this as in every other 
Indian enquiry affecting the people, he constantly kept in view. Finally, we 
also find that all the religious books of the Hindus, in current use, were trans¬ 
lated into Persian, and, subsequently, into Perso-Panjabi, in which form they 
are still to be met with. 

Availing itself of a temporary prejudice of Government against Muham¬ 
madans, partly due to a misconception as regards the mutiny, which the Duke 
of Argyll has clearly proved to have been a Hindu rising, the Educational De¬ 
partment began its operations in the province by trying to oust the Muhamma¬ 
dans from the teacher’s seat, and, finding that their schools were attended alike 
by their co-religionists and by Hindus, endeavoured to supplant them by the 
introduction of Hindu teachers, and by the absorption of tin; Persian schools. 
Of this endeavour, the “ Precis and Conclusions ” attached to this report, which 
arc based on the reports of the Educational Department, afford ample and 
melancholy proof, even long after Government earnestly endeavoured to revive 
“ Muhammadan education.” So strongly, if erroneously, did the Muhammadan 
community beliet’e itself under the disfavour of Government, that its most prom¬ 
inent members gave me their views regarding the appointment of Kazis and 
other matters, with the injunction not to mention their names. This -was in 
1872 ; but the Educational officer who officiated for me suppressed that docu¬ 
ment, and it does not appear in the collection of opinions then published by 
Government as regards “ Muhammadan education ; ” but its recommendations 
have since been reported, and some of them are now carried out. 

As regards, however, the absorption of the Persian schools into our educa¬ 
tional system, it is a mistake to suppose that the best Maulvis came over to 
our schools, as is so constantly alleged in our reports. Some of them may have 
done so, as men will always he found who hope for improvement in a change 
of masters, but the most respectable, the best paid, and the, otherwise, well-to-do 
Maulvis stood aloof from our system, as they still do. Far more natural is it 
to suppose that those teachers only, who had fallen out with their clientele, or 
who discovered signs of decreasing liberality on their part, or who preferred a 
fixed salary, however small, to a precarious income depending on their exertions 
or increasing reputation for learning, should have “come in ” to form, much to 
their subsequent sorrow, the only basis on which an Educational Department of 
any pretensions could alone start in the Panjab. My own knowledge directly 
contradicts the allegation that the host indigenous teachers, whether Arabic, 
Sanscrit or Persian, joined the Government schools, certainly not as a body. 
The best Oriental scholars are still found presiding over indigenous schools, whilst 
few of any respectability or learning went over to the Government schools, 
as long, at least, as their own patrons lived, or their landed endowment was 
continued. It is absurd to suppose that men will give up incomes from Rs. 10 
to Rs. 100 per mensem, or forfeit their reputation for sanctity and philanthropic 
teaching, in order to identify themselves with the Educational Department of 
the conqueror and the stranger, on salaries of from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. 'What 
formed the basis of the educational operations—and a very sound one it was, 
considering its other elements—were (with some exceptions) the flotsam, ami 
jetsam,, the disjecta membra of the existing indigenous teaching profession. 
That many of them were competent, only with a few weeks’ preparation, to 
teach the new subjects of history and geography,* and sometimes even arithmetic, 
only shows that the meutal training, elementary though it may have been in 


• A lint of muneR of pliu'es, often barbarously rendered in our text-books ami miuecouipniiicd by descriptions, hug 
no educational value iu the opiuiou of an indigenous teacher. 
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some cases, which they had received in Persian or Arabic, or both, was sufficient 
to enable them to be soon far ahead of their pupils in untried branches of know¬ 
ledge, and is merely an encouragement for us at the present moment, to utilise 
the indigenous teachers that still remain, without obliging them to. go to, what 
are, practically, Normal schools only in name. 

Were England conquered by the kindred Prussians, not the most patriotic . 
or the most respectable 'Englishmen would, especially at first, seek the favour 
of the conqueror. In India, where the difference in colour, creed; and customs 
is far greater between the European and the native than that existing between 
any two European races, all who were not compelled to meet members of the 
ruling race, avoided all intercourse with it, till time had shown the desirabil¬ 
ity of approximation. AS a rule, those who flatter our preconceptions by 
imitating our manners, are those who, with some noble exceptions, have 
come into conflict with all that is respectable in their own community. It is 
for us, therefore, to take the first step to identify the interests of the chiefs, the 
wealthy, and the religious leaders of native society with the maintenance of 
our rule, by seeking them out in their seclusion with the profession and prac¬ 
tice of good-will towards tljemselves, when, I believe, that the response will, in 
spite of persistent previous discouragements, exceed our expectations. I still 
know native scholars of the greatest merit who would as soon think of aban¬ 
doning their religion or breaking their caste, as of calling on the officials of 
a Government erroneously deemed to be bent on the destruction of all that is 
revered in native traditions and associations. 

The present returns of indigenous schools, imperfect as they obviously 
must be, when it is considered that I have had to collect tiled? without a staff, 
in three months, among a heterogeneous population, when three years were 
allotted for a similar purpose, among the more homogeneous people of Bengal, 
will show what remains of authorship or scholarship in the province. Not to 
speak of Arabic or Sanscrit, of which the Oriental College is the only seat of 
learning in any way connected with Government, and which is almost the exclu¬ 
sive monopoly of indigenous schools, even Persian is not taught satisfactorily in 
Government schools, and all those who wish to make practical use of it in com¬ 
position, not to speak of the humbler penmanship, have still to engage cither 
an indigenous teacher of Persian, or to attend an indigenous Persian school. 
Whilst I, therefore, fully admit that a great many Persian indigenous 
schools have been ruined by their absorption into the departmental schools, and 
by the cheaper, if greatly inferior, Persian teaching which is now given at the 
latter institutions, 1 contest the accuracy of tin* statement that the best Per¬ 
sian instruction, from humble calligraphy to the highest scholarship, is given in 
our schools. That education, as 1 have already stated, is imparted in private 
and indigenous schools. It is only lately that caligraphy has been raised to 
any dignity in our primary schools, at the instance of Government and with the 
resistance, which still continues to be passive, of the department. Yet, without 
caligraphy, the sister to orthography, the courts and offices will continue to 
complain of the inelegance and inaccuracy of the papers written hv pupils from 
our schools, and will prefer the nephews of Serislitmlars or Munshis, who, with 
less conceit, have greater clerical aptitude and patience —qualities which have 
been fostered by the extremely careful and artistic instruction in penmanship— 
which is the humble beginning, as it is the progressive accompaniment, of 
studies in Persian schools. 

I myself owe a debt of gratitude to those who instructed a somewhat back¬ 
ward ealigrapher in the mysteries and elegances of Muhammadan handwritings, 
which, even in their greatest involutions, preserve the quick and ready teach¬ 
ing of chiefly lineal letters, which the accustomed eye can embrace far more 
readily and accurately than a scrawl in one of the European characters. The 
proportions of letters in the Perso-Urdu character in themselves and to one 
another are determined by fixed and highly artistic rules. At the risk of 
digression, I would, in this place, desire the consideration of those interested 
in the subject to my papers, submitted to the Simla Text-hook Committee, and 
to the Senate of the Panjab University College, on the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of the so-called Roman Urdu characters, which only the superficial can 
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imagine as likely or desirable to supplant, in native use, the characters of the 
various languages with which their associations are connected. 

It is, however, not with writing, as in the Mahajani schools, that the 
course of instruction in Persian schools begins, but it is almost simultaneous 
with seeing, hearing and reading the letters of the alpliabet which takes place 
in the morning, sometimes from 6 to 11, and the writing of the same letters 
from 1 to 4, when reading is again resumed till 6 or 7 ; hoys who have not done 
this being kept .sometimes till 9 o’clock. The letters are not taught in the 
confused and wasteful way that, I believe, has been held up to the admiration of 
the Education Commission, in which they are represented in four columns as 
“ separate,” “ initial,” “ medial ” and “ final,” as if the commonest sense could 
not tell the boy ^hat when a letter is connected with another, it must be con¬ 
nected either on one or the other side of it, and that, if it stands alone, it has 
not to be so connected, but can even afford a flourish of its own. lie is, there¬ 
fore, only taught the letters as they stand unconnected, is told which letters 
may not have others added to them, and is then introduced to two letters in 
combination, and so forth. The writing is a matter of more difficulty, for the 
pupil has to measure, with certain number of prescribed dots, the distances 
between the proportions of a letter in length, height and breadth. Of course, 
the easiest plan for learning the letters of the alphabet in every possible com¬ 
bination wouhl he to learn merely the principles which underlie the formation 
of certain groups of letters, as pointed out in my “ Introduction to a Philosophi¬ 
cal Grammar of Arabic,” and w hich reduces the difficulty of learning the Urdu- 
Pcrso-Arabic characters separately or in combination to less than three hours’ 
work, as 1 have tried w r itii my students at King’s College, London, but I doubt 
whether the plail would succeed with the teacher of a Persian or Arabic 
elementary school. As regards writing, however, I can only suggest the adop¬ 
tion of the native system. ■ 


The pupil is then introduced to the Ktialiq b.vki, a triglot vocabulary in 
verse written in one night by the poet Khdsro, during the reign of Muhammad 
Toghluk, it is said, for the son of the keeper of a Serai, where he was staying 
for the night. It is in Persian, Arabic and the Hindi of his age. The fact 
that this is the first reading-book (except, in the case of Muhammadan boys, 
books of religious devotion) in Persian, to which the pupil is introduced, dis¬ 
poses of the repeated allegations in the Educational Reports that the majority 
of Persian schools teach without giving the meaning of the text. The distinc¬ 
tion of reading first without the translation “ btry-ma’ ni" and, then, with the 
translation, “ ba-ma-ni ” refers to a different stage, regarding which more 
further on. There can be no doubt that by the time the boy has mastered 
the “ Khdliq bdri ’’ he already possesses a vocabulary, which is almost sufficient 
to give him the general meaning of what he reads, “ bay-mu-ni ” even if he 
had not been taught, as he is, to write short Persian sentences in the afternoons 
of the days on which he reads the Khdliq bdri. A specimen of its mode of 
instruction, which reminds me of Zumpt's Latin rules inverse, much to the help 
of the memory, and of similar versifications adopted in some English schools, 
may give an indication of the educational value of the book: It begins thus :— 


Khdliq. 

IMri 

Surjan-hrir 

= 

A. * 

A. P. 

11 . 


Wahid 

£k 

bid* 

Kertar 

one, A. 

one, H. 

know 

God, H. = 

lltwul 

lVvjjliainbtir 

jan 

Basit = 

Piopliet, A. 

Prophet, P. 

know, H. 

Prophet, 11. 

Y(£r 

Dost 

hole 

ja Ith = 

friend. P. 

friend, P. 

say, II. 

go, 11. Friend 11. 

Kali 

road, P. 

Tariq 
road, A. 

Siibil_ 

road, A. 

ptiituhfCn = 
discern, H. 

Art 

lelui-ka 

Marag 

jin — ' 

meaning, ii. 

three 11. ofll. 

road, 11. 

know, 11. 

Sis bay 

Mill 

i 

i- 

*1 

.1 

K bundled = 

noun, H. is, fl. 

moon, P. 

sun (great 
star). 

sun, P, 


The Creator, as named by Arabs, 
Persians and Hindus respectively. 

Know to be one God. 

The prophet. 


three languages). 

Know “ the road ” (of 3 Pcrso- 
Arabic words). 

The meaning of the three know to 
be “ road.’’ 

Moon ” in Him i is " mah ” in 
Persian; ‘sun in Amble is 
•khuvshed” in Persian. 


• " A." stands tor "Arabic;" " P " tor" forsian ; " "H" tor “ Hindi " now railed " Urdu." 
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K»l» ujl(£ nifCh tmfrd s= BlaoV, «rhitx> (Hindi) is “*iah, 

black, H. white, H. Click, l*. white, P. eufod" ill Persian. 

Khnlig Bdri, Snrjan-hdr. Bab, Tarig, Said, pailthdn. 

Wahid, tie, bidd Kertdr. Art, ttkaka Marag Jhn. 

Jitiaul. Ftyghamhar ian Baeit. Sis bay Mah Nryar Kharehtd. 

Yar Suit, bulo jd Uh. Kola, t ijla, tidk, aujtd. 

As the words are marked “ A’in,” “ P ” and “ H ” respectively, there can be 
little confusion, especially as the teacher explains them in every second lesson. 
The above Hemistiehs are in one particular metre, those that follow in another, 
and so on, so that the hoy, unconsciously, learns Prosody before, like Mr. Jourdain 
with his prose, he is aware of the accomplishment. 

He then proceeds to the Pandnama of Sadi, which is in verse, and was 
obviously intended by that great master for the use of children. In this little 
book, more commonly known as the Karima (as its first line begins with that 
word) various vices are condemned, and the virtues are extolled. It is idle 
asserting, as is done in some Reports, even including that of the genial 
Mr. Adam, that no moral instruction is conveyed in Persian schools when the 
reading and writing of such maxims as are contained in the Pandnama are 
insisted on and tell their own tale, which, as many will he able to confirm, are 
the guiding stars of thousands of ex-pupils of these schools during (heir after¬ 
life and are constantly on their lips. Por instance, how often when the advan¬ 
tages of education are pointed out in some Durbar, is there not a chorus of 
reciters of “an ignorant man cannot know God,” or when some marvellous story 
is told of European inventiveness, the praise of a “Jehandida,” is ironically 
given in tacit reference to the Hemistich “ Jehandida basiar payed tlaroph " — 
“ A man who has seen the world tells many lies ” ; or “ a miser, even if he should 
he an ascetic, will not enter paradise,” &e. 

The pupil then studies the “ Dastur-us-sihidn,”' an easy “letter-writer,” 
followed by the “ Amadnamah** exhibiting the forms of conjugating the Persian 
verbs which are read to the master, and by frequent repetition committed to 
memory, a far better plan, in learning languages, than beginning with the rules 
and exceptions of grammar, as the pupil has already a stock of phrases in his 
mind to which he can apply some of the rules. 

He then reads the Gulistan of Sadi, containing lessons on life and inin- 
ners, in the morning, as an exercise chiefly in prose, whilst the afternoon is 
devoted to the drafting of letters, petitions, and, if more advanced, lie may perhaps 
even compose verses for the criticism of his master. This he docs long before* 
he studies Prosody, when, after the preliminary experience, it becomes easier to 
him than had he begun with rules and examples. It is true that he first reads 
the “ Gulistan,” “ bey-muni,*' “ without translation ” ; hut it does not follow that 
he is perfectly innocent of its meaning, as he certainly must understand the 
general drift, for it is precisely ,in the same way that he has read the “Karima” 
first, without, and then with, the translation, into his own Perso-Panjabi vernac¬ 
ular, of which Urdu is now taking the place. 

The art of writing letters by merely resting on the palm of one’s hand or on 
one’s knee is acquired, first, by writing on hoards, then on pieces of paper which 
are pasted together with starch, and, finally, on ordinary paper, so that the Whole 
pomp and circumstance of the European method of requiring a chair, table, 
and inkstand and bending over one’s seat are unnecessary to the native writer, 
who can carry all the paraphernalia of his profession in liis waistband, and who 
can do his work standing or sitting on the ground. 

The “ Gulistan ” is followed by the “ Bostan,” Yusuf and Zuleikha, 
J ami’s version of the story of Potiphar’s wife; the love of Majnun and Laila ; 
the exploits of Alexander the Great as in the Sikandarnamau by the inimi¬ 
table Nizami, “the Anvar-i-suhili ” (the light of Canopus, the Persian version 
improved of Kalila-o-Damna), than which no work can be more replete with 
instructions of morality and prudence, far beyond the admirable lessons of the 
Hitopadesa on which it is partjy based. The liahar-danish, which is so emphat¬ 
ically condemned in the Educational Reports, is no doubt, as many classical and 
semi-classical writings of Europe, of “ a questionable morality,” as stated by one 
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Inspector, or rather of “unquestionable immorality,” if its introduction is 
referred to. Considering, however, that this introduction only forms 40 pages out 
of some 3fi0, it seems rather hard to condemn a story of great merit and perfect 
innocence as of a “ highly immoral tendency ” (see Director's No. 4S., dated 22nd 
September 1881, paragraph 5, section 3, fourth line from the bottom). Con¬ 
sidering that the “introduction” has nothing whatever to do with the main sub¬ 
ject of the book, and that it can be profitably printed or photo-zi 1 icographed 
without it, as the Department has done with expurgated editions of other 
Persian works*it seems rather hard to pass such a censure on a masterpiece of 
Inayatulla, who presented it to the Emperor Shahjchan and whose tomb lies in 
ruins in front of the Railway station of Lahore, of which, together with 
Kashmir, he was + he Governor. The introduction is called “ the fifth Veda ” in 
derision of those philosophers and students who learn “the four Vedas” and do 
not know the commonest things that are going on in the world around them. It 
is a Rabelaisian production, written in the best Persian style, but certainly, as 
Shalijehan remarked, dragging diamonds through the mire and not fit for the 
mental food of boys, which the body of the book, as certainly, is. 

The letters of Abut fuel, addressed to provincial governors or foreign rulers 
on behalf of Emperor Aklmr, as also to his friends and relatives, now finish the 
ordinary course in a good Persian school, and it cannot be doubted that, both 
as regards style and substance, these letters are an admirable introduction to 
further studies or to official employment. Arithmetic is greatly neglected in 
the ordinary Persian schools, but the Arabic numerals, often also the 
numerical value of the Abjad and the peculiar Persian official cyphering of 
numbers, called “ Raqm” in a special sense, are taught to the great advantage 
of the future Munshi. 

I subjoin a list of Persian books used in indigenous schools in the Panjab 
and, I believe, also the North-Western Provinces; some of these books arc, of 
course, only studied in more advanced schools than I have described. It will 
be seen from it what an extensive literature is within the reach of most of these 
schools. J also would desire to draw attention to the model Persian Department 
of the indigenous Pcrso-Arahie school of Deoband, in which the system of 
classes is ;ulopted, in supersession of the more usual course of giving the pupil 
his separate lesson in the evening, than hearing it next morning, and giving 
him another lesson to be again heard in the afternoon. The “Deoband” 
school’s time-table and division of studies are, indeed, a model to those 
Persian and Arabic indigenous schools, which can afford to keep a staff of 
teachers. 


The discipline in Persian schools is maintained by punishments which the 
master orders, and the pupil carries out; such as standing in a corner; pulling 
his own ears by passing his hands through his knees—a most uncomfortable 
position which, when protracted, may become a positive agony; having con¬ 
stantly to get up and sit down, an indoor exercise of some value; being kept 
beyond the usual school hours; being prevented from going to his meal at the 
usual time. The switch is also occasionally used, but I doubt whether any of 
these punishments can be called cruel, as even the car-performance is, except 
in very bad cases, not unduly prolonged. Pines arc not inflicted. 

The teacher, who, according to his abilities, is called either Mian, or Ustdd, 
and addressed by his pupils as “ Mianji ” or “ Moulvi Sahib,” is paid in cash 
and kind; the former by a weekly payment of one or two pice on Thursdays, or 
by a monthly payment which may range from 1 anna to 4 or 5 rupees; and 
the latter by subventions of food and presents on the occasion of a marriage in 
the pupil’s family; a present, on commencing or finishing a new book; also 
one called Jdi on every great festival, such as the Id-uz-Zuha, lloli, Salono, 
Id-uJ-Baqr, Diwali, Shab-berat. The competition with Government schools, 
which charge, comparatively speaking, a smaller fee to non-agriculturists, being 
chiefly supported by the Cess raised from the all-enduring and generally non- 
attending agricultural classes, has nearly ruined the Persian Maktnbs, and has 
reduced most of their teachers from incomes of Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 per mensem to 
a pittance of Rs. 4 or 5, or even 2, supplemented by food. It is thus that, with 
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the most benevolent intentions, we have destroyed one of the humble! profes¬ 
sions of great utility to the cause of culture throughout the province. 

The Maktabs are now generally held in the teacher’s own house, or in the 
Baitaks and Diwankhanns of Mahallas of towns or Chau pals of villages, the 
common rendezvous of the people. When attached to mosques, they also 
teach Arabic. 

It is almost needless to observe that in such schools the majority of pupils 
would be Muhammadans, in which case certain religious books of tenets, such 
as the “ Kanz-ul-Musalli, ” “ ltah-i-Nijat, ” “ Ahkam-ul-Imam, ’’ “Masail- 
Subhani ” would be taught, though in most mosque schools, which are gene¬ 
rally Koran schools, religious books in Arabic would be preferred. Hindus, 
however, for reasons which have been explained elsewhere, often attend Perso- 
Koran schools, and even at a purely Muhammadan institution, like Deoband, 
which makes the knowledge of the Koran obligatory on candidates seeking 
admission to it, a considerable number of Hindus attend. Nor has their reli¬ 
gion ever been tampered with in the least, for the obvious reason that the 
Persian teacher depends on the good-will of his customers, and that he would 
forfeit it along with presents, sometimes during the whole pupil's life, if con¬ 
versions were not of the rarest occurrence. I, therefore, see no evidence of the 
assertion made in the earliest Educational Report that “the steady growth of 
Muhammadanism in the Punjab may partly be traced to the advantage taken 
by the (Muhammadan) teachers of this confidence (of the Hindus).” Muham¬ 
madanism has not declined in numbers since annexation; ou the contrary, it 
has largely increased, in spite of our deliberate supersession of Muhammadan 
teachers. It is natural that Islam should draw to itself all those who desire 
a simpler faith or greater domestic liberty than is allowed by the older creed 
of Hinduism which grows, in its turn, not by conversion, but, as already pointed 
out in my “ Hardistan, 1S67.” by agglomeratiou of aboriginal tribes or by 'he 
restoration to the fold of Buddhists and Sikhs. Indeed, it may be asserted that 
the effect of the teaching in Government and aided schools is to recruit the 
ranks of Muhammadanism and of other monotheistic forms of belief, such 
as Brahmoism, by the accession of the minority, whose natural piety survives 
the inevitable result of secular teaching in Oriental countries: scepticism, 
unscrupulous immorality or mysticism. The teaching in Missionary schools, 
even where it is disliked, has been one of the agencies to maintain the respect of 
natives for their rulers, who. they saw, worn not quite without religion (as the 
English, e.g., arc calk'd in Turkey in consequence of the absence of demon¬ 
strativeness in Protestant worship) and who, therefore, might possess a sense of 
justice, although there can be no doubt that even Missionary schools uncon¬ 
sciously encourage the growth of Muhammadanism, as a list of Hindu converts 
to that faith from Government and Missionary schools will show. The subject 
of the effect of monotheistic preaching on, practically, polytheists, in a certain 
sense, is one of great interest and importance which, however, cannot be dealt 
with in this place. However, a few quotations in connection with the large 
attendance of Hindus at Muhammadan schoools (which incidentally disposes 
of the alleged intolerance of Islam to Hindus) may be relevant:— 

Extracts from Educational Report of 6th July 1857. 

“Para. 8. But what had the people been doing for themselves in the way 
of education? This is a v ry difficult question to answer. It is difficult to get 
accurate statistics, and. it is difficult to intapret the statistics when we have 
them. Certainly the idea of education is not new to the Panjabis. Wc find all 
the school phraseology ready made to our hand, and chiefly supplied by the 
Muhammadans. As educators they are in possession of the field; not only is 
the Koran taught in every mosque, but outside a great many mosques the 
standard Persian works are taught to all comers—to more Hindus than Muham¬ 
madans .”* 

“ Para. 12. The returns show a very large preponderance of Muhammadan 
boys at school. Every fact we meet proves beyond all dispute that the teaching 
profession has been in their hands. I cannot but think that the confiding 
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Attendance of so many Hindus at Muhammadan schools for the sake of learn¬ 
ing the Persian language is a most remarkable fact. 1 cannot but think also 
that the steady growth of Muhammadanism in the Pan jab may partly be traced 
to the advantage taken by the teachers of this confidence. Certainly I find 
that the natural tendency of things, if left to themselves, is to throw the whole 
weight of Government in this matter of education on to the side of the Muham¬ 
madans—a tendency to be much resisted." 

" Para. 16. The Persian schools are the most genuine educational institu¬ 
tions in the country . They are attended largely by the Kutluies, the Hindus 
Jarming a greater proportion than the Muhammadans. Writing is taught, but 
not with great energy, and certainly not with great success. The great object 
is to teach a boy to read the Gulistan and Bostan; and the lad who will read off 
a page of either in a fluent sing-song without understanding a word has received 
an education which fully satisfies both his teacher and parents. Little as the 
works of Sadi are understood by those boys, there is no doubt that they are 
much enjoyed. In one of the too frequent cases of child murder with robbery 
of ornaments, the victim, a lad of IB, was enticed out by his murderer, a youth 
of 18, on the pretext of having the Bostan read to him.” 

“ Para. 10. But certainly the Hindus do not seem to be very sensitive or 
jealous as to the encroachments of Muhammadanism.. The Persian Koran 
schools arc, of course, invariably kept by Muhammadan teachers, indeed, so are 
far the greater number of Persian schools. They are generally held in or just 
outside the mosque, to which the teacher is frequently attached. Yet they are 
attended largely by Hindus, more attracted by the Persian language than re¬ 
pelled by the Muhammadan religion.” 

“ Para. 20. It is in the Sanscrit schools that Ihe exclusive side of Hindu¬ 
ism comes out. Like the Arabic schools, those called Sanscrit arc largely 
attended by adults, and entirely by Brahmans. We may he quite certain that 
a student attendinga Shastri school will hardly be persuaded to undergo any other 
kin d of h.struction. He would strongly object to learn the Persian character." 

Although the above remarks cannot he deemed to he exhaustive of the subject 
with which they deal, they yet show an approximation to the life of the people 
and a desire to learn the truth about it, which is entirely absent from the latest 
reports. Indeed, the remarks of the Director, in paragraph 21 of his No. 4S, 
dated 22nd September 1881, show that a stage of remoteness from all knowledge 
of Muhammadan feeling on a well-known subject had been reached, which 
makes all argument and experience useless. 1 refer to the subject of the in- 
judiciousness of publishing text-hooks for Muhammadan boys with illustrations 
of men and animals, which the Nestor of schoolmasters in the Punjab, the 
Rev. Hr. Forman, pointed out even in places like Lahore, where civilisation or 
indifference, to religion has made great strides, not to speak of the bigoted 
frontier with regard to which t.lic paper referred to, as having been submitted 
at Simla, was specially directed. What knowledge of Muhammadanism, or 
what honest or competent agency can a department possess, the head of which “ is 
assured in every case that these drawings were very popular r” “That the idea 
that, there could he an objection, in consequence of conscientious scruples, did 
not seem to occur to any one, ” when, as a matter of fact, there is scarcely a 
Muhammadan hoy that does not disfigure or cutout the eyes or nose of the draw¬ 
ing of a man or animal in the Government text-hook, in order to reduce it to 
the “ inanimate,” of which drawings are allowed. The Muhammadans, there¬ 
fore, who send their children to schools where picture-books are used waive 
an objection, hut that they entertain a great dislike to them, there can be no 
doubt. The fact, however, is that the picture-books are necessary to the 
trade in kooks which has been carried on by the Department and to the 
combination that supports it, much to the discouragement of literary acti¬ 
vity throughout the province, and to the continued unpopularity of our schools 
with the mass of Muhammadans. A resolution of the Senate of the Punjab Uni¬ 
versity College, arrived at after a special Sub-Committee’s Report and protracted 
discussions will, no doubt, carry more weight than individual opinions. It is as 
follows :—“ On the seventh point the Senate endorse the Simla Committee’s 
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recommendations as regards the desirability of schools throughout India being 
supplied with wall-maps, engravings, representing such natural phenomena as 
the Aurora Borealis, &c., &c. The native members deprecated the intro¬ 
duction of books depicting living objects, on the frontier, as it was desirable to 
attract these inhabitants and the populations in the Assigned Districts to our 
schools, and as the representation of living objects was prohibited by the 
Muhammadan religion. The Reverend Forman pointed out that, even at 
Lahore , he had found the strongest aversion among the lower classes of Muham¬ 
madans to our schools in consequence of the extent to which pictures of living 
objects were depicted in our books. The Senate recommended that books depict¬ 
ing living objects should not be introduced in frontier schools.” ( Vide Senate 
Proceedings of the 28th June 1879, paragraph 7.) 

I think, however, that it is only fair to the Educational Department that 
its account of the only kind of indigenous schools, regarding which it possesses 
an elementary knowledge, vis., the Persian schools, should lie compared with my 
own account of the same, and, with this view, its last utterance on the subject, 
(dated 22nd September 1881,) may 1 m; read with a melancholy interest: 

“ Before the introduction of the Government system of education, indi¬ 
genous schools, in which the instruction imparted was confined to the Persian 
language, were scattered over the Province. The system pursued was an in¬ 
different one. Little boys were taught at first to mad certain Persian books 
by rote, without any regard to meaning.” (This is precisely the great fault 
which impartial inspectors find with our schools, the only difference being 
that what they learn by rote in our schools is not explained by home associa¬ 
tions, whereas what may be learnt by rote in indigenous schools has hundred 
opportunities of being explained.) 

“ Afterwards they went through these books a second time, and were now 
taught to translate them literally, word l»y word, into the vernacular, hut there 
was no attempt at explanation. Such a system was little calculated to develop 
the intelligence of the pupil; nevertheless, the boys who attended the lx'st of 
these schools for a sufficient time, devoting their attention to the study of one 
Bubject, obtained at last a considerable knowledge of Persian literature.” 
(This is rather a startling result to be achieved by “ rote ” education; if is one 
that, is not achieved by our system, so that natives who wish to become Persian 
scholars still go to the indigenous master.) 

“ Some of the books that were taught at that time in nearly all these 
Bchools, such for example as the liahdr JJdnesh, were of a highly immoral 
tendency.” (I should he glad to know the names of the other books referred 
to; in the case of the Bahar Danesh it has been shown that the accusation 
merely refers to some 40 pages of an introduction which is utterly unconnected 
with a story of about 320 pages.) 

“ Notwithstanding the defects of the system, there were amongst the 
teachers of indigenous Persian schools many men of considerable ability, well 
versed in Persian, and in some cases in Arabic.” (This is again far more than 
can be said of our system, in spite of the “excellencies” which we find in it 
and the defects which we discover in a rival system, and which turns out 
“•many men of considerable ability)”. 

“ 4. When Government vernacular schools were first established, we 
_ , . . ,, . sought out all the ablest Maulvis and Munshis 

vernacular tchooU of the abteu in- who were employed as teachers of Persian m the 
digenous teachers. towns and villages throughout the Province, and 

placed them in charge of the new Government schools to which they generally 
brought their old pupils, w r hilst the improved organization that we introduced, 
and the substitution of class teaching for the separate instruction of each 
scholar , enabled them to teach a much larger number than before. Subsequently, 
when normal schools were established, the teachers were sent to these institu¬ 
tions to learn mathematics, history and geography; and some of them, who were 
good Arabic and Persian scholars, acquired an elementary knowledge of svoh 
subjects in a remarkably short time.” (I think that it has been proved that the 
ablest Maulvis aud Munshis were not, and, for obvious reasons, could not, have 
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been employed by us; but this paragraph shows how, by the substitution of class 
teaching for separate teaching, we took the bread out of the mouths of a large 
number of teachers, without increasing the number of pupils under instruc¬ 
tion in the Province. With what consistency, however, can it be alleged that a 
system, which, if mastered, enables a “ good Arabic and Persian scholar ” to 
acquire an elementary knowledge of mathematics, history and geography, 
“ in a remarkably short time, ” is “little calculated to develop the intelligence 
of the pupil ?” What other system has greater or even similar results ? Certainly 
not our system, which so cripples the intelligence, that out of over 60 under¬ 
graduates and graduates that I have employed in various offices, presses, &c., 
under me, not one had the ability of a Babu of the old' school or even of a 
Munslii of the present day, whilst none could obtain the grasp of any matter 
requiring administrative power, such as is possessed by the native trained in 
his own literature, for the obvious reason that thinking in a foreign language 
destroys reflection and ruins both the mind and character, however invaluable 
a foreign language may be as an attainment and opportunity for compari¬ 
son, after the foundation has been laid in one’s own religious and literary lan¬ 
guage.) 

“ 5. So far our operations had no effect on the indigenous schools situated 
in large 'cities, where Government schools for instruction in English had been 
established. There was not then the same desire to learn English that there is 
at present; and the teachers of indigenous Persian schools were naturally 
opposed to such an innovation, which seemed calculated, if successful, to draw 
away 1 heir pupils.” (A very natural instinctive apprehension, which the 
destruction of indigenous schools, even of those that could, admittedly, at once 
co-operate with the departmental system, such as the Persian schools, and 
without which there could never have been a department at all, has fully 
justified.) 


Establishment of branch school* 
i Delhi. 


“ 6. Under these circumstances, with the co-operation of native gentlemen, 

some of whom subscribed liberally for the purpose, 
I tried the experiment of establishing branch 
schools throughout the city of Delhi, in which the 
best of the indigenous teachers were employed.” (Why, of all places, Delhi, in 
which education is at a low ebb, and why not Lahore, which had already 
become the centre of a great movement in aid of Oriental classical and vernacu¬ 
lar literature, supported by subscriptions of princely munificence ?) “ The system 
was soon extended to all the cities where large Government or Mission schools 
existed; and branches were organized in connection with these institutions, 
which are maintained on the grant-in-aid system, and form the groundwork of 
higher education m the Province, as the majority of boys attending the large 
schools have received the rudiments of instruction in these branches.” The 
above implies that all has been done that could have been done to utilize the 
indigenous schools, of which only those that taught Persian have any value, but 
the insinuation suggests a false conclusion, viz., that really indigenous schools 
were aided as such, which is not the case, as branches were simply started 
to Government and Mission schools, in which some of the indigenous teachers 
were employed and their schools were destroyed. 


“ 7. By these measures the great majority of Persian schools were absorbed 
in our educational system.” {Vce victis! thus might the wolf say who had 
“ absorbed ” the lamb into his system.) 


It may be well now to see what the instruction is in an indigenous school 
which is “not absorbed.” 


The Dkoba.ni> Perso-Arabic School, which is supposed to be a model to in¬ 
digenous schools of its kind throughout Upper India, the course of study in which 
is, more or less followed in the Pan jab, extends to seven years. I quote it at 
length, partly because it is the only printed prospectus of a first-class indige¬ 
nous school which has yet reached me. Before entering the Persian class, 
the Muhammadan applicant must have read the Koran. Not more than three 
lessons a day are allowed, and one day in every week is devoted exclusively to 
exercises in composition and translation (in the former of which attainments, the 
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Government schools are, admittedly, deficient). The following statement will 
show the complete scheme of study with the daily progress of the pupils 
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The following is the list of text-books used in Persian indigenous schools. 

(The look i having atleritkt before them are only read by Muhammadans.) 


Elementary schools— 

The alphabet. 

* Kauzulmusalli 
a Rah! nijat . 

* Abkamuliman 

* Bisala Benamazan 

* Masiil Subhani or Haz&r Masla 

* Sabhe-ka-Sitara . 

* Resala Tajhizo takfin . 

* Jaognama uafso rnh . • 

* Qaysmatnama 

Khaliq Bari 

Karima . . • • 

Amadnama (or Safwatul Masadir) 
Paudnama of Attar . 
Mahmudnama . < 


1 Books in Urdu containing the professionof the Muham¬ 
madan creed, prayers, funeral ceremonies, aocoutft 
of the resurrection day, and religious tenets gene¬ 
rally. 


A vocabulary in verse in Arabic, Persian and Hindi, 
or Pandnama of 8adi, admonitions to little boys in 
verse. 

Verljal roots and conjugations. 

Admonitions in verse. 

A collection of verses. 
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Elhmevtaet schools— concluded. 
Duaturussibian . 
Qadirnama. 

Mufidnama. . 

Nisabussibyan 

* Nami Hak . 

Mamu qiman 

* Mdlabuddauiinho. 

Dastnrulmaktnbat 
Ruqqaat Nizamia 
Insha Dilkush 
Insba fayeq. . , 

Masdar fayuz 
TaBhrihul huruf . 

Alif Kasrat. 

Guiistan 

Bos tan . . , 

Insba Rahari Ajam 
Insha Khalifa 
A man-ulla- H usaini 
Ruqqaat-i-Alamgir 
Insba Munir 
Insha Miulho Ram 
Mutizi Farsi 
Abdulwasa . 

Jawaharul huruf . 
Joharutlarkib . . 

Yusuf Zuleikha by Jarai 

Masnavi G banimat 
Aklilaqi Muhsaui 
Anwari Suhcli 


An easy letter-writer with epistolary rules, 

A book containing the names of ordinary things in Per¬ 
sian and also the first principles of arithmetic, &c. 

A lexicon in verse in Arabic and Persian. 

Religious tenets in Persian verse. 

A famous Sufi poem. 

Tenets concerning prayers, fasts, alms, pilgrimage, in 
Persian prose. 

A letter-writer. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Grammar of Persian language in Urdu. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Letter-writer. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Letters of Aurangzeb to his sons and courtiers. 
Letter-writer. 

Ditto. 

Grammar. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Poems. The story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, in 
verse. 

Ditto. 

On ethics, by the author of Anwari Suheli. 

The Persian version of Kalila Domna. 


Advanced schools— 

Insha-i-FaizrasKn . 
Hndayequl-ushshaq. 
Qirauussa’ dain of Khusru 

Tauqiat Kisra. 
fiahnri Danish . 

Chahari Gulzar . 
Hadayequl bulaghat 
Naldaman . 

Shabnami Shadab. 

Waqayc Nimat Khan Ali 

Mina Bazar 

Zahuri 

Ruqqaat-i-Bedil . 
Sikandarnama 
Tuhfatul Abrar . 
Makhzan-i-Asear 
Leila Majnun , 
Kasiyed-i-Urfi . 

Phnj Ruqqa . A . 

HAsno ishq. 

Abqlfazl 

Insha Tahir Wahid. 
Divani Nasir Ali. 

Akhlaqi Nasiri . 

Me bfyad Shanid 
Rasdyel Toghra. 
Diwan-i-Hafiz 
Badar Chaoh. 

Ajfiz Khusrawi . 
Tuhfatnl Iraqain 
. K asay ed-i- K haqani. 

Diwan i-Anwan. 


Letter-writer. 

A poem on the meeting of Kaiknbad and bis father 
(an historical incidence in poetry), by Khusru. 

By Inayetulla Khan. 

Grammar and Prosody. 

Rhetoric and Prosody. 

The story of Nol and Daman, an episode from the 
Mahabharat, by Faizi. 

A journal of the siege of Golconda by Aurangzeb. 

An imaginary description of a “ Female Buzar." ' 

An introduction to a treatise on music by Ibrahim 
Adilsliah (King of Bijapur.) 

Letters of Bedil. 

An epic poem, by Nizami. 

A masnavi, by Jdmi. 

Treasury of secrets by Nizdmi. 

Story of Laila and Majnuu, by Niz&mi. 

Odes of Urfi. 

“Five Letters" by Iradat Khan, a courtier of 
Aurangzeb. 

“Beauty and Love." 

Letters of Abulfazl. 


Moral Philosophy by the famous Philosopher “ Tusi." 
" It must be heard "—Admonitions. 

Odes and Ghazals of Hafiz of Shiraz. 

Rhetoric. 

A description of Iraq Arab, and Iraq-i-Ajam, by 
Khaqani. 
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Advanced schools— concluded. 

Sbahnanja of Firdausi (the Persian Homer). 


Hadiss Hakim Sanai 
Uruzi Saifi . 
Mantiquttair of Att&r . 
Akhlaqi Jaldii 
Burre Nadira 
Masnawi Maulana Bum 
Majma-ul-Mantiq 
Sugkra 
Kubra 

Diwan-i-Ghani, 

Diwan-i-Sayeb. 


A Masnawi, by Hakim Sandi. 

Prosody. 

" Discourse of Birds.” 

Moral Philosophy of Dawwani. 

History of Nadir Shah, by Munshi Mehdi Khan. 
The famous Masnawi. 

Logic. 

Do. 

Do. 


Concluding Remarks on Persian Indigenous Education. 

There are two more points in connexion with Persian indigenous education 
which deserve to be noticed. One is that, in addition to tho teacher, a monitor 
or “ Khalifa ” is employed to assist him, a practice borrowed from “ Koran 
schools,” under which head more may be found regarding it; and the second 
point to which I would draw attention is that the Persian instruction received 
at school is not deemed to be complete without the education in manners which 
the life away from school should cultivate in co-operation with the school. It is, 
therefore, the practice in the better families to appoint an “ Ataliq ,” “ Gov¬ 
ernor ” to the pupil sent to school, whose object it is to teach him how to be¬ 
have^ towards friends, equals, superiors and inferiors, modes of address, manner 
of entering a house, making enquiries, and so forth. Some of these Ataliqs 
are senior confidential servants, or rather retainers of the family, keeping up its 
reminiscences and instilling self-respect in their charge. Others are specially 
appointed to the task. Persian makes the gentleman and Arabic the 
scholar, but the Persian system! would not be complete if it entirely depended 
on school instruction. Therefore, in this admirable system w bieli we have so 
ruthlessly destroyed, instead of developing it in the interests of progress and of 
the State, the teacher co-operated with the parent and both with the “ Ataliq." 
To Europe the “Ataliq” lias become the “ Attila,” hut my Yarkandi follower, 
Niaz Muhammad, whose ruler was also the Ataliq Yakub Kliush Bcgi of Forsyth 
and Shaw recollection, still spoke of mo as his “ Ataliq ” “ Governor,” or rather 
“ liis Governorship" or “ Pathersliip,” from “Ata” father, to which “liq" 
is attached as “ ric ” is to “ Bishop.” IIow greatly our schools have brought 
about a deterioration of manners has been pointed out by G<n ernment without 
any effect on the department, whose Head merely persists in saying that the 
manners of youths educated under our system are good, just as for the last 16 
yearn the text-books of the department will always lie good, although every offi¬ 
cer and native of respectability deplores the absence of good manners from our 
schools, as, indeed, how can they be taught where the teacher is indc]>endent 
of the parent and of the opinion-of native society ? A resolution, however, of 
the Senate of.the Panjab University College, urged by the native members, and 
an extract from a “ Review ” by the Panjab Government, will show how far 
it is true that Government schools corrupt good native manners without 
giving any solid instruction, so that, as educational establishments, in the pro¬ 
per sense of the term, they are far below indigenous schools, where many boys.- 
at any rate, pay their fee for “manners” and another fee “for learning.” 
The unanimous voice of the public of the Punjab, as heard at the Education 
Commission, including the pupils which the department has itself trained, con¬ 
demns its neglect of duty, its books, its want of sympathy and of scholarship, 
and yet the same stock phrases are repeated in report after report, possibly, 
on the chance that they may not be remembered, “that the books are good/’ 
or that they will be good, &c., as is now promised under the dread of the 
Commission. I will, therefore, also repeat a passage from my evidence, espe¬ 
cially as I have been distinctly allowed to do so for the purposes of this Report: 

“ At a meeting of the Senate of the Panjab University College held on the 
28th July 1879, the native members expressed their special satisfaction with 
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the proposal regarding the contents of the vernacular primers which the Punjab 
representative had made to the Simla Text-book Committee, and whioh is now, 
more or less completely, carried out all over India, especially with subhead (a), 
whioh recommends that the series of vernacular readers for primary schools 
should convey instruction inter alia on the following subject:—‘ Reverence 
for God, parents, teachers, rulers, and the aged.’ ” 

“ The native members further, and with much force and complete unani¬ 
mity, made a special representation on the importance of ins tilling lessons of 
reverence and of politeness in Government schools, the neglect of which had 
been a serious drawback to their popularity, and had identified civilisation, in 
the minds of many, with presumption, neglect of obligations, and the reverse 
of true wisdom. This was the reason why so many native gentlemen were 

unable to send tlieir children to Government schools.” 

• 

I Would also repeat an important paragraph from the Parliamentary Re¬ 
port, which has already been referred to, and which embodies an admonition 
of the Lieutenant-Governor which the Educational Department of this province 
has not yet taken to heart, and which it never can do unless its entire present 
higher personnel is removed to some sphere of action in which it may be less 
injurious to the State than in the deterioration of national education, 

“ Native elegance and refinement, wherever they still linger, are evidently 
of Persian origin; thorough mental discipline and scholarly habits exist with 
Pandits and Maulvis, whilst a smattering of various branches of ‘ instruction,' 
to be more or less olfensively paraded, is what we have given to the natives 
with our so-called English education. That this is not an overcharged state¬ 
ment will appear upon reference to the official ‘ Remarks’ published by order 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab (Proceedings No. G06, dated 18th 
February 1873)— 

“ * Neither the English language nor literature is taught upon any scienti¬ 
fic or intelligent system, and the success of English education, as a consequence, 
has not hitherto been marked in the Panjab. Nor has the system which 

PRODUCES FEW SCHOLARS BEEN MORE SUCCESSFUL IN PRODUCING GENTLEMEN. 
The Lieutenant-Governor desires that the department take especial care that 
the good manners natural to oriental youth are not lost at school. This matter 
has hitherto been neglected. If the result of sending boys of good family to 
school is, as is now often the case, that they return pert, conceited, and studi¬ 
ously rude and familiar, it is no wonder that parents desire to educate their 
children at home. English education is not a desirable thing if it only signi¬ 
fies sufficient acquaintance with the English language to write and speak un¬ 
grammatically, sufficient acquaintance with English literature to be shallow, 
and with English history to bo insolent. English education is to be pene¬ 
trated with the spirit of the great English authors; to imbibe some portion of 
their strength and beauty, and nobility and gentleness, and wisdom ; to mould 
the life and character upon the models they have furnished. This is the stand¬ 
ard of education to which the department must endeavour to rise.’ ” 
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E.—CLASSICAL INDIGENOUS EDUCATION IN THE PANJAB. 

V. —Koran Schools. 

BEAD, in the name of thy Lord! 

Who created man from congealed blood 1 
READ, for thy Lord is most generous 1 
Who taught the pen I 
Taught man what he did not know! 

“ Read ” was the very first word which the Angel Gabriel told to the Arabian 
prophet. It is the first word of the Kordn, though the order of its chapters is now 
changed. The above five verses, taken from what is now the 96th Sfira deliver¬ 
ed at Mecca, are generally allowed to have been the* first that' were revealed. 
It is the key-stone of the “ Koran,” the book that “ pre-eminently deserves to 
be read," a word that may indeed be synonymous with “ reading ” generally, as 
in the 65th Sfiru.: “ The All-merciful has taught man reading (or the Kordn) ; 
He created man; He taught him discriminating speech (or Exegesis, “Beyan,” 
interpretation). The sun and moon with their orbits, plants and trees, worship 
Him; Ho raised the heavens and appointed their balance, in order that you 
may not tragsgross in measure; therefore weigh justly and stint not the 
balance.” 

When a child, whether a hoy or girl, is four years four months and four 
days old, the friends of the family assemble, and the child is dressed in its best 
clothes, which, as well as the board, books, writing material and tbe distributed 
sweetmeat, are provided by its maternal grandmother or maternal grandfather 
or uncle. The child is then seated on a cushion, and the Arabic alphabet (some¬ 
times also the Arabic numerals), the present Introduction to the Kordn (the 
Fdtiha or opening chapter), the whole of the 9Gth Sfira, and the quoted verses of 
the 65th Sfira, are placed before it, and it is taught to repeat them after 
some relative or the respected tutor. Sometimes, also, the 87th Sura is 
pronounced, which extols the teaching of the books of Abraham and Moses. 
If the child is self-willed, and refuses to repeat, it is made to pronounce the 
“Bismilla,”—“In the name of God, the All-compassionate, the Specially Merci¬ 
ful,” which is accepted instead of the above desiderata, and from that day its 
education is deemed to have commenced. Among the lower classes this ceremony 
is dispensed with, and the child is sent straight to the Mulla with some sweet¬ 
meats. Sometimes the child sits in state lor a day or two before the ceremony, 
during which also the tutor coaxes it to repeat the above scries by putting sweet 
" laddus ” into its hands. Indeed, everything is done to make the initiation of 
the child as impressive as possible on its mind, as also as to celebrate the event, 
wherever circumstances allow it, by invitations and presents to friends and 
relatives. 

At school, which is generally attached to a mosque, or held in the Portico 
or one of the rooms in its quadrangle, the child is taught t hose Sfiras of the 
Koran, beginning with the 78tb, to the end of the volume, which were probably 
all given at Mecca, thus following the proper chronological order, which makes 
the Sliras delivered at Mecca precede those of Medina. The former Sfiras are 
also much shorter, and are couched in the inspired language of a poet-prophet 
or teacher, whilst the lengthy Medina Sfirns are more the production of a Legis¬ 
lator, dealing with more advanced subjects than the easy and eloquent 
admonitions to be impressed on a child’s mind. 

It is perfectly true that the teachers of these Kordn schools are not good 
Arabic scholars; indeed, many of them have only a ha/.y understanding of 
what they teach the children (boys and girls up to a certain age read together; see 
my account of the “ Races of Turkey, with special reference to Muhammadan 
Education,” from which a passage is quoted in reply to Question 43 of the Educa¬ 
tion Commission, on the subject of mixed schools). At the same time, I cannot 
admit that “any of them are unable to sign their names,” unless, indeed, he be a 
TiUn/1 TTA.fi t. (or one who has committed the whole Kordn by heart), a member 
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of ft scholastic and priestly fraternity, among whom I have met men of the 
most astounding memory, which sometimes quite supplied the place of a very 
extensive reading of Arabic literature. Por instance, the officiating 2nd Maulvi 
of the Oriental College, Lahore, began his career by standing first in an examin¬ 
ation in the Arabic language, Law and Literature, among a considerable num¬ 
ber of competing Maulvis. As for the statement that the humble teachers of 
the Kordn schools disclaim altogether the ability to understand what they read 
or teach, they may, indeed, with the dignitary of Queen Candace, who was 
reading Isaias'the Prophet, reply to Philip’s query—“Understandest thou wlmt 
thou readest ?” “ How can I, except some man should guide me.” But, like the 
Ethiopian in question, they generally do possess a very fair conception of the 
meaning of the Kor&n; for what Muhammadan, except the greatest scholar, 
can fully understand or altogether misunderstand that most remarkable of 
productions? Were a bishop to ask a village schoolmaster whether he under¬ 
stood the Bible, he might, perhaps, get a similar answer. Indeed, it is difficult 
for the teacher to be altogether ignorant of what lie teaches, for the prayers and 
recitations are in daily practice, and everything, if not everybody, around him 
tells him, at one time or the other, what they mean. 

Moreover, these Mullas, who are in some places called “ Kat-Mullas or 
Nim-Mullas,” = half-Mullas by their betters, besides teaching their pupils the 
formal reading of the Koran, perform marriage and funeral services, as well as 
other ceremonies in which readings from the Koran and certain prayers are 
necessary. Even the mere reading of the KorAn accurately is no mean accom¬ 
plishment, as it involves the greatest care in giving the correct vowel-points—a 
matter of the utmost importance, not only in disputed passages, but also in the 
general interpretation of the Koran. If all Englishmen could “merely” read 
their Bible in Hebrew, Latin or Greek, not to speak of their knowing their Sacred 
Scriptures by heart in these languages, and could apply suitable passages to every 
daily occurrence of their lives, they would, I submit, possess an accomplish¬ 
ment of which they might reasonably be proud. “ Memory is the Mother of 
the Muses, ” and I, for one, rejoice that in all native systems the soil is so well 
prepared for the ready reception of studies of every kind by the preliminary 
training of a faculty which is rather the healthy development of all faculties. 
There can be little doubt that the shallowness and sclf-complacencv of modem 
students is largely due to the want of the sufficient cultivation of the memorv 
in our schools; and it is probable that, with their further extension, the wonder¬ 
ful gift of memory, in which the native still stands first in the world, will 
also disappear along with his language, morals and religion. 

Again, although the teachers may not explain the religious books in the 
elementary Koran schools, the parents to whom the boy repeats his lesson 
often does, and this they are enabled to do, even if they cannot write and read 
themselves, from their recollections and experiences of life and of religious 
exercises, so that there are scapely many Muhammadans who do not understand 
the geueral drift of a passage from the Koran or many Hindus that of a 8anscrit 
devotional book in ordinary use. The consequence of the permeation of the 
Muhammadan jKipulation by Arabic words and phrases is that Arabic legal and 
other scientific words in Urdu translations arc understood, to a certain extent, 
even by the vulgar. This is less the ease with Persian words which arc confined 
to the educated class and only filter to the classes below, whilst this is scarcely 
at all the case with newly-coined words, from English or even pure Hindi, 
unless, indeed, the latter are chosen or invented with more discrimination than 
has been displayed in departmental and other publications. 

Even were the “ Kor&n schrols ” as “ educationally worthless ” as they 
are described to be in our Official Reports, they would still deserve respect and 
tender treatment as the nurseries in which the bulk of our Muhammadan fellow- 
subjects derive, if only, the Shibboleths of their religion, but they do more, they 
give hope and comfort and resignation to millions of human beings, whom the 
irritation, false views of life and discontent taught by our system would render 
unhappy and. drive into disaffection. 

It should also be borne in mind that the Kordn schools answer a double 
purpose, first, that of giving that amount of religious knowledge which is essen- 
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tial to a good Muhammadan and which was more intelligible, when Arabic was 
more spoken than it is now (a remark which also applies Sanscrit among 
Hindus as regards those Schools in which only Sanscrit religious books are 
taught) and, secondly, that of preparation for higher Kordn schools or Arabic 
Schools, in which the Kordn is explained with conscientious and scholarly 
minuteness. In their present humble and neglected condition they surely must 
incidentally also teach the two “ r’s,” “ reading and writing,” and I can, there* 
fore, not understand the remarks of Mr. Arnold, which other Directors have since 
repeated, in one form or another, that “ attendance at Kordn johool does not 
necessarily involve a knowledge of reading and writing.” Does this apply to 
the blind boys only, who learn the Kordn from memory ? If not, what can the 
statement mean P I quote one of the passages in which it occurs from the first 
Educational Report:— 

“ 18. The number of Kordn schools is given as 1,755; but I have no doubt 
that the number is much greater. In several districts no such schools are 
mentioned, the fact being that probably every mosque is the site of what is else¬ 
where called a Kordn school. As attendance at these schools does not neces¬ 
sarily involve a knowledge of reading and writing, I have omitted the pupils of 
the Koran schools from my calculation of boys under instruction. Of course, 
strictly Kordn schools are attended only by Muhammadans.” 

. However, not to leave the matter of reading (and, through it, of writing) 
in Kordn schools in doubt, it is impossible to learn to read the Kordn with fill 
the attention which its vowel-points and accentuation require, without that this 
should necessarily involve a knowledge of reading. The boy first learns the 
alphabet in the “ Kdida Baghdadi,” said to have been compiled first for the 
son of a Baghddd Khalifa; then, as stated before, the last chapters of the 
Kordn, as also the five “ kalimas,” in which the principal tenets of Islam are 
contained and which are explained to the pupils, whilst the brochures of these 
kalimas have also interlinear translations into Urdu or Perso-Panjabi. The 
boys also learn the Muhammadan profession of creed, beginning with “ amantu 
billahi wa bil maldikati, wa kutubihi wa rasulihi “ I believe in God, his angels, 
his (revealed) books, vis., the Koran, the T6ra (Old Testament), the Psalms, the 
Sahffa of the Jewish prophets and the New Testament, his apostles,” the 
resurrection of the dead and the day of judgment, the existence of Paradise 
and Hell, &c. He is taught the practice of prayers, many of which were con¬ 
tained in his Kordn reading. In most Kordn schools also the following 
elementary religious books in Urdu, Persian or Panjabi are taught 

Kanz-ul-Musalli'( a hook of prayers) in verse. 

Rah-i-Nijdt (the road to salvation, containing religious tenets, in prose). 

Risala Bey-namdzan (threats to those who do not pray, chiefly compiled 
from the Kordn) in verse. 

Nasihat-ndma (admonitions in verse, which, inter alia, contain the fol¬ 
lowing advice:— 

“ Always remember God; make your heart glad with his name; cul¬ 
tivate (abdd kar) this earth which is your temporary and desert- 
home, if you wish happiness iu the next world.” Also such prac¬ 
tical, prudential advice as “ Do not be a security, even for your 
father, or allow any one to be security for you, for such a course 
only encourages sin, &c. 

Masdil Hindi (religious precepts regarding faith, prayer, fasting, alms¬ 
giving, and pilgrimage), 

Subha-ka-sitdra, the morning star (of a similar character as above). 

Masdil Subhdni (the same as above; very popular in the Punjab), 

Kissas-ul-Arabia,—stories of prophets, both in prose and verse. 

Many of these schools add Persian to their course, after the pupil has 
mastered his religious duties. Tbtere is no necessity for repeating an account 
of Persian elementary studies, which has already been given. The pupil may 
then take up the study of Arabic, to which Persian is always considered to be 



an introduction, when he will acquire a knowledge of the meaning of the 
Korin and of other books, of which more hereafter. 

The Korin schools, which are very numerous, may be found in every 
mosque in the Punjab, even if they should only contain one or two pupils. 
They arc also held in private houses, and it is not usual to have a large number 
of pupils in these schools, as each are supposed to require special attention, 
excepting in such large establishments as the “Bara Mian-ka Bars,” the 
lesson-houseof Bara Mian, ” near “ Mian Mir,” where there are more than 
200 boys preparing for the office of Htifiz by learning the Koran by heart. It 
will be remembered that the services of Hafizes are preferentially sought for in 
filling vacancies of priests and guides of prayer at mosques, and that they are 
essential to lead prayer at the “ Terawih,” supplications during the nights of 
Ramdzdn. 

There are also innumerable Korin schools in the private houses of 
Moulvis and religious patrons, among whom widows hold an honoured place. 
The latter often teach the Koran themselves to boys and little girls. 

The discipline in these schools is maintained more easily than in the more 
numerously attended Persian schools, but is otherwise much the same.* In 
the Koran, as also in the Persian schools, the senior boy or a special monitor 
(generally the teacher’s son, if he is competent) assists in the instruction and 
supervision of the school, and takes the place of the head-teacher during his 
absence, thus qualifying to become his successor, or “Khalifah”—by which 
name, indeed, he is known, and which, as it were, puts the teacher in the seat of 
“the prophet,” with his loyal assistant as the “Coming Khalifah.” The 
income of the teacher of a school attached to a mosque is derived either from 
its laipled or other endowment, or from a share in the .offerings of the faithful. 
Some 0 ..' the pupils may even pay fees, though this is not usually considered to 
be acceptable, as the instruction is given for the “ sake of God,” “ Lillah,” 
“ ft sabil illah, ” “ i’nd illali.” On important occasions, however, in the pupil’s 
family, a present may be offered to the teachers, and it is a gratifying circum¬ 
stance that pupils who have left the school ever remember their religious 
teacher by sending him, say, a rupee on the 25th of Ramazan, or when a 
marriage or a male child’s birth takes place in their family; such presents may be 
accepted as signs of the pupil’s gratitude; but payment for instruction is not 
considered “ the thing.” Personal service, however, to the master, whilst in a 
state of pupilage (and even afterwards), is general, in order to relieve the 
teacher of petty household or other troubles. They bring bis water, make his 
purchases in the bazar, look after his little children, and so forth. Food is also 
usually supplied to the teacher either by his pupils or his neighbours or fellow- 
villagers. The teacher of the Korin school is often the Imdm of the mosque 
in which his school is held, when he derives his income from other sources, and, 
as a rule, teaches altogether gratuitously. It may, however, be mentioned that 
when a pupil finishes his. reading of the Korin, a present, sometimes amount¬ 
ing to 100 rupees, a house, cattle, &c., according to the means of his parents, 
is not unusually given to the teacher. A holiday is given to the school when 
a pupil has finished the Korin ; the boys, with the master and their relatives, 
assemble in the house of the “ passed ” student, when the present is given 
and the “ Amin ” is sung, which really means adding “ Amens ” to the bless¬ 
ings invoked by the master on the head of his little graduate. These “ arains ” 
are varied, and are in both Arabic and Urdu—at any rate, the refrains taken up 
by tho audience are in Arabic, such as “ Subhan man yarani,” “ Praise be to 
Him who sees us, ” or Chorus, “ Amin, ilahi, Amin,” = “ Amen, oh God, 
amen.” The scene is one of great interest. 

I have before me one of the excellent little books written for children in 
indigenous schools, of which the Curator’s returns make no mention, as, indeed, 
of numerous original productions in which the Punjab is so prolific, and 
which still make this province of 19 millions the first in literary activity, and 
not second to Lower Bengal, in spite of its 68 millions, as has been stated. 


• As stated in my cross-examination liy the Education Commission, “discipline, so fur as obedience nnd 
Meerenoe are concerned, is superior in these schoals to our own j and though the Bight of little boys swaying back¬ 
wards and forwards seems confusing to tho English eye, it is, in fact, an accompaniment to the rhythm of the 
Korda. It also givos them some phy sical exercise." 
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This little book is “ the present of the Amen on the completion of the 
sacred Kordn.” Indeed, it is one of the treatises which serves as a basis to the 
inauguration of the “ passed ” boy into practical life, and is varied according 
to circumstances. It narrates the birth of the child, the joys and hopes of the 
parents, his going to sohool, his first success in finishing the first quarter of the 
last section of the Korin, and the final triumph in completing that volume; the 
friendly teasing of the boys, the grand holiday, the necessity now for other secular 
studies, arts and sciences, which can all be acquired by knowing their meaning; 
the reaching of puberty and celebration of marriage, and the discharge of its re¬ 
sponsibilities ; the weeping of the bride’s relatives on her leaving her home; the 
fellow-pupils invoke the blessings of the Almighty on the union, and wait not 
to be forgotten in the general rejoicings, in which a present to the tutor should 
have its place. Now comes one of the most touching incidents in the recita¬ 
tion, namely, the 

CONTRACT BETWEEN THE CHILD AND ITS CbEATOK, 

the practice of which is first justified by reference to authorities, and which 
runs thus 

“ Oh God, Creator of the heavens and of earth; Thou who knowest all that 
is secret or manifest; Thou, who art all compassionate and specially merciful: 
I contract myself unto thee in this sublunary life, with that I testify that there 
is no God but Thou, who art ONE, and there is no partner with Thee. And I 
testify that Muhammad is your servant and prophet. Do not give me over 
to my own sinful self, for if thou abandon me to myself, I shall be caused to 
be near evil and be made far from good ; for, indeed, I do not trust in augbt 
but Thy mercy. Then place Thou to me a contract from before Thee, which 
Thou wilt fulfil unto the day of judgment, because Thou never ignorest Thy 
promise 1 

“ Now may God, whose name be exalted, bless the best of his creatures, Mu¬ 
hammad and his posterity and companions, and all Muhammadan men and 
women, all of them 1 This I supplicate from Thy mercy, Thou who art the 
most merciful of those who have mercy.” 

This consecration of the child to the Creator, the objects of which had been 
explained in the preamble, is followed by the “ Amen of birth,” and the 
“ Amen of marriage; ” and thus the past and the future are combined in a cere¬ 
mony which must leave a lasting impression for good on the mind of the 
“ passed ” pupil. 

I may also mention that even the payment of a fee or present in Persian 
or Kordn schools is accompanied by some act which raises it above vulgarity. 
For instance, before the Tdi festival presents are offered, as explained else¬ 
where, the master gives the pupil a few original or borrowed verses, formerly in 
Persian and now generally in the vernacular,'on red paper sprinkled with gold- 
dust, the contents of which vary according to the season or festival I will 
quote a verse from one of thenr:— 

, “ What flowers has Spring caused to bloom in the garden! 

Every branch waves in the zephyr of Spring; 

The nightingale whispers in the ear of the rose ; 

The joyful tidings of the advent of * I’d ’,” &c., &c. 

(This refers to the alleged habit of the nightingale pressing his bill against 
the petals of the rose, which is neither the kiss of the lover nor the desire to 
inhale its fragrance, but a message of approaching joy in one of the I’d festi- 


It is idle to assert, after such specimens as the above, which form a com 
Btant source of occupation to certain Maulvis and others of a poetic turn of 
mind, that Native poetry is exclusively erotic, and that it required the inter¬ 
position of any Director to eliminate the element of love in the “ Mushdaras ” 
alleged to have been originated iff 1874-75. They are as old as the period 
when the beauties of nature, the heroism of man, the loveliness of womai* 
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first inspired the native poets. I go so far as to allege that the bulk of poetry 
in the ranjab never was, and is not, more erotic than in any country in Europe. 
It is chiefly religious, provincial, narrative, and descriptive. I have already 
explained to what element the prominence of amorous poetry is now due,— 
indeed, it was the unfortunate assumption, which characterises European 
interference in so many matters, that they have all to teach and nothing to 
learn from natives, that led to the collapse of the Mushaaras in 1875. The 
“irritabile genus” of poets did not want to be told by any one that they had, 
hitherto, debased their genius by celebrating love and they declined dictation in 
poetic inspiration, if, indeed, “poeta. fit, non nascitur.” In 1865, weekly ver¬ 
nacular scientific lectures were organised by the Anjuman-i-Panjab, under 
Mr. H. D. Staines, at the conclusion of which disputations in Sanscrit took 
place arpong the Pandits, discussions on the lecture in the vernacular, and 
recitations of original poems on all subjects, in Urdu, Persian, Hindi, Arabic, 
and other Oriental languages. The effect of the mistake in 1874-75 lasted till 
1879 when public Mushdaras could again be revived at Lahore, which still 
continue; but they had never ceased in native society itself, as there is scarcely 
a gathering of friends or a family or popular rejoicing that is not accompanied 
f r cataracts of poems. That they should now generally celebrate love is not 
only natural to youth and poetry, but is almost the only theme which we have 
left to the native Muse. What “ patriotism ” are they to sing whose country, 
religion, and old associations have been broken up ? Perhaps, if the new 
scheme of “ self-government ” is honestly carried out, and the people are made 
to feel the dignity and responsibility of state-citizenship; if the ancient land¬ 
marks of language and literature are again set up, and if religion is again 
honored, the Panjabi poets may be more readily inspired to other strains than 
those of love and panegyrics in praise of officials, which are distasteful to 
Europeans, because they are either admittedly professional, conventional and 
insincere, or because they arc felt to be undeserved. In the meanwhile, pro¬ 
vided no European or native presumes to dictate to poets, or “ attempts to 
promote a natural style of poetry and to discourage the artificial use of similes 
and expressions borrowed from Persian poets and imitations of Persian writings” 
(alleged to be) “ unsuited to this country ” (when they are the very source from 
which poetic genius is fed in the East), except by his own example, there will 
bo ample scope for the celebral ion in poetry, of all subjects, left to the choice 
of the poets, in the Mushaaras of Lahore or other places. (Sec Director’s No. 
4 S., dated 22nd September 1881, paragraph 22.) 

When it is remembered how prosaic, far from God and the Muse, is the 
life of the bulk of the lower classes in Euroj)e, one would fain express a hope 
that “ Uible schools,” really interwoven with the daily life and associations of 
the people, and rendered glorious by festivals and a consecration to duty, God, 
and country, might become as great an agency of real education in Europe 
as the Kordn schools, however humble their appearance, are in the Panjab. 

I have just received a letter from one of the lowliest of lowly teachers of 
a Koran village school, written in Perso-Panjabi and in the Urdu character, 
which may give some indication of the nature of the difficulties that these insti¬ 
tutions have to contend with :—“ Great sir 1 Read this petition with attention. 
Your worship desires that instruction be given in indigenous schools. How can 
this ever be, considering that the chief muliarrirs (Educational officers),* 
tahsildars, zaildars, lumberdars have rooted up their very foundations ? If 
any one should go to an indigenous school, the chief muharrir, tahsildar, 
zaildar, lumberdar bully him and say : “ Hear, thou wilt get no credit by 
going to this school. ” Indeed, the zaildars, lumberdars and Government 
sohoolmasters say to the indigenous teacher “ You arc giving us a bad name; don’t 
you stir. ” The schoolmaster then gets the boys away from the indigenous 
school, whether they go to his school or not. This is why the boys and girls 
of the unhappy Muhammadans have given up even reading their Konin. but 
God is in the whole Panjab. If the chief muharrir or zaildnr sees a boy read 
in an indigenous school, he gets a burning in his body; and when the Govern¬ 
ment schoolmaster sees the boy, he abuses the teacher and tells the lumberdar : 
•* Will you not obey the order of Government ? Bring the teacher to his senses, 
or else I will complain against you/’ When the zaildar comes, he tells him— 
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“ The chief muharrir is coming round; what glory will there be in my school if 
the Mian (teacher of the indigenous school) has again got the boy* to go to 
him.” Then let us suppose that the chief muharrir really comes ; lie will cer¬ 
tainly abuse and put down the indigenous teacher, and tell him “What do yeti' 
know ? Tell me “ where is God, and how do the heavens and the earth go 
round ? ” When the teacher can make some suitable reply, then the chief 
muharrir turns on the lumberdar and says : “You are not fit to be a lumber- 
dav. I will report you.” Then the chief muharrir speaks to the tahsild&r. 
The result is that no indigenous school can continue to exist. 

Hear; in D —, there was a Madrasa. The chief muharrir told the zaildar 
and wrote in all the visitors’ books of the Government schools of the Zail that 
the indigenous schools .in it were not flourishing. The helpless zaildar at once 
abolished the Madrasa of his village. In the same way, the Madrasas in 
other villages were also abolished, Sir I If indigenous schools are to be started, 
then let an order be issued to every lumberdar and zaildar, not to prevent any 
one who may wish to do so from reading in an indigenous school, and allow 
those who are already reading .to go on doing so. Then, perhaps, will the 
Madrasas, the foundations of which have been rooted up by chief muharrirs, 
tahsildars and zaildars, be again re-established; but if such an order is not 
published, they will not continue. ” 

The statements in this letter are far from being overdrawn. I have heard, 
on unquestionable authority, that worse persecutions than are here referred 
to were put in motion against those who ventured to maintain an indigenous 
or unaided school in competition, or even in the same place, with a Government 
school. Some indigenous teachers were driven out from villages in which their 
ancestors had taught for a century, if not longer. In other places, the jaghir- 
ddr, who wanted to restore a muafi to an indigenous school, was prevented 
from doing so. In all places where the indigenous teacher left no heir, his 
mu&fi, if any, was resumed, instead of maintaining it for the puqiose of a school. 
In all cases where lands or other endowments were attached to mosques or 
other sacred edifices, there was an understanding that a school would form part 
of it; but the opportunity was not taken to insist on the fulfilment of a self- 
understood religious obligation on the part of the managers of these establish¬ 
ments, which would have maintained a netw ork of schools in every town and 
village in the Panjab, capable of being developed up to the practical require¬ 
ments of the community and in the truest interests of the State. That any 
indigenous education should continue to exist at all in the province, in spite of 
our steady efforts to discourage, if not to suppress it, and in the face of much 
official opposition, if not persecution, which those who know Indian life will 
understand to be easily practicable against what does not appear to enjoy the 
favour of the authorities, is a living protest of the people against our educational 
system, as well as its strongest condemnation. 


VI.— Arabic Schools. 

" Science is the knowledge of Arabic; Persian is sugar; Turkish (owing 
to its grammatical complications) is an art; Hindi (as non-Indians call the 
language of Hind) is salt” (owing to the pungency of its poetry). 

This quotation from memory, the literalness of which I have no means of 
checking at Simla, seems to me to describe, not unhappily; the pre-eminence of 
Arabic among eastern languages and literature. The logic of its formations is 
unparalleled; its etymology is, in itself, a study of Arabian history and customs; 
the applications of its inexhaustible treasure of words, in their numerous forms, 
are graduated to the various domains of human thought and experience, and are 
simplicity itself when the key to them is found. Wliat Europe owes to the 
labours of the Arabs in scientific research can never bo sufficiently acknow¬ 
ledged. It is only in “ Drama,” and the appreciation of sculpture and music, 
that its puritanism repels the heathen mind. Taking almost everything in 
Greek philosophy and science,-they rejected its worship of the human form, and 
its delineation of human passion on the stage. But in the rigid studies of 
history, philosophy, logic, mathematics, astronomy, medicine, including botany 
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and apology* the Arabs are masters of exactness, and it is to them that a sixth 
• bf the human race owes its civilization. No European can aspire to influence 
among any of the nations that Muhammadanism has strongly imbued without 
knowing Arabic. Unlike the Indo-Germanic group, it has not been materially 
affected by climatic and ethnic influences; but it stands forth, complete in itself, 
the perfection alike of power, profundity, and wealth, allied to a severe simpli’ 
city. Arabic, or its cognate Hebrew, is the fitting language of a creed that 
has ever held aloft the standard of the ONE and Jealous God. 

The Panjab has ever been proverbial for the thoroughness with which Arabic 
grammar (etymology) was studied in it,.. This is alone a task of considerable 
magnitude, but it was worthy of a province which sent out conquerors, reformers 
find teachers to the south. My surprise can, therefore, be imagined when I 
heard an Inspector depose to the absence or poverty of grammatical studies in 
Panjab indigenous schools. He could not have referred to Urdu or Hindi, for 
these languages are not studied as such; he did not allude to Persian, which has 
scarcely a grammar; he could not have meant Sanscrit, for he professed to know 
a little of it, and would thus have ascertained that grammar is studied in Panjab 
Sanscrit schools in a manner which perhaps the greatest Sanscritist of this 
age has declared to be unrivalled; so ho could only have referred to Arabic gram¬ 
mar, in which the Panjab has ever been pre-eminent, as acknowledged even by 
the jealous North-West. The productions on “ Sarf ” in the Panjab in one year 
exceed those of the North-West in ten, as, indeed, they also do in other branches, 
for the Panjabi is only stupid in the arts of intrigue, to which, when exercised 
by his other Indian fellow-countrymen, befalls an easy victim; but in anything 
that requires steady and hard mental work, he yields to no race in India, whilst 
in bravery and physical strength he is the master of most. 

As stated in my cross-examination by the Education Commission, “ The 
Arabic Schools go from the most elementary knowledge of reading Arabic, 
up to the highest standard of Arabic Law and Literature, and the sciences con¬ 
tained in that literature, such as Medicine. They vary much, according to their 
grade. Grammar, Syntax and .Rhetoric in the middle and higher schools are 
taught on a method which is considered hy the highest European Arabic 
. scholars to be far superior to our own. The exegesis of religion is taught in a 
most admirable way. Aristotle is taught in the higher Arabic indigenous 
schools and his system and that of Plato are understood. In some, Persian 
is added and in some Urdu. The system of a ‘ running commentary ’ between 
Professors and students is of considerable advantage. In some higher Ar abic 
schools mathematics and astronomy are taught.” Before, however, giving the 
time table and list of subjects studied at a model school like that of Deoband, 

I would briefly refer to the ordinary elementary course which is adopted in 

numerous schools and by private teacher®, Maulvis and others. 

* • 

The pupil begins his Arabic studies through the medium of Persian books 
or Arabic grammar, such as the “Mizan-us-sarf ” on Etymology “Munsuaib” 
on the same; followed by the well-known “Sarf Mir,” “ Panj-Ganj," 

“ Zubda ” (on permutations), “ Dastur-ul-mubtadi ’’—all works on different 
branches of Arabic grammar—and, finally, so far as this portion of the course 
is concerned, the “ Nahv-Mir ” (a book on Syntax) and the “ Miat Amil” of 
the famous poet Jdml in Persian verse, a hundred rules of Syntax originally in 
Arabic prose; then the pupil leaves the medium of Persian and addresses him¬ 
self solely to the study of the Arabic language, Literaturo, Law and Science, 
as contained in^the works of Arabian authors. 

I cannot do better than refer to the scheme of studies at Deoband as a 
general indication of the course followed in the Arabic schools or colleges of 
various grades in the Pan jab, with this difference that, whereas, at an institu¬ 
tion like that of Deoband, all the grades are in one locality, in the majority of 
Arabic seminaries, the student has to travel to one place for logic, to another 
for mathematics, to a third for medicine, though, as a rule, in the better schools 
the following subjects are taught in one place, viz., Rhetoric, Logic (Aristo¬ 
tle’s), Philosophy (as in Avicenna’s work on the subject—the Shifaa); Tusi’s 
Shera ishardt; Ghazdli’s Ahya-ul-uldm or Vivification of learning—all more or 
less on an Aristotelian basis, though the Platonic system is understood, if 
insufficiently appreciated, and Ghazali attacks Aristotle himself with his Arabian 
school in the interests of orthodoxy (in his book called “ Tahdfat-ul-Fildsifa ”); 
Law (including the “ Usiil ” or “ Principles ’’) ; some books of literature, suoh 
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as Hariri and " Theology ” or “ Scholastic Philosophy ” reconciling orthodoxy 
with reason. A polite Arabic letter-writer, the “ Ajab-ul-Aj6ib»” u also com¬ 
monly read, and a study of Medicine is the most accessible scientific subject 
in a considerable number of schools, as it is considered both in the light of a 
general aooomplishment as also in that of a professional study, so that we find 
Naw&bs, Maulvis and others, as well as Hakims, acquiring a knowledge of 
Medicine in ordinary Arabic schools or from a private Maulvi. For this reason, 
a school like that of Deoband, would be deficient in a purely professional subject, 
when its literary and scientific course is sufficiently extensive; in other words, 
when it adds Mensuration and the Arabian works on Euclid, Algebra, the higher 
mathematics, including Astronomy, instead. (It is rather curious to find 
Europeans doubt the possibility of rendering mathematical and other scientific 
signs into Arabic, when our very numerals and the word “ Algebra ” itself are 
of Arabic origin.) It will, therefore, he necessary to subjoin the “medical 
course ” of an Arabic sohool that makes this subject a speciality, of which the 
Yundni class of the Oriental College (the members of which also go through a 
four years’ course in European medicine) may be considered to be a model. 

1. The Qan&ncha (which also includes anatomy). 

2. Mujaz. 

3. Mizan-ut-tib, including treatises on the crises >f diseases. 

4. Kifaya Mansuri. 

5. Mizan-ut-tib (use and doses of single and compound medicines). 

The student of the Yundni system then proceeds to the well-known works— 

6. The Aqsorai. 

7. Sadidi. 

8. Mufarah-ul-quldb. 

9. Tashrih-ul-aflak. 

And he concludes his medical studies with— 

10 The Sharah Asbab ; 

11. The Nafisi; 

12. Avicenna's incomparable Kuliat-i-Qnnuni ; 

13. The same author’s Hummyat-i-Shaikh; and 

14. The Jami-ush-Sharhin; 

altogether, about a six years’ course, varied by attendance with his teacher on 
patients or, as is more usual, assisting him whilst dispensing medicine and 
medical advice, often gratuitously, equivalent to our out-door relief,—the prac¬ 
tice and place, generally the tutor’s house, being both called ‘ Matabb,’ “ place 
and act of dispensing medicine and medical advice.” 

It is unnecessary to add that many of the Arabic schools add Persian and 
some Urdu, arithmetic, and even, rarely, history £nd geography to their 
course, when, in proportion to the standards, the scheme of studies laid down 
under the head of “Persian schools” is more or less followed, to which I, 
therefore, must beg leave to refer the reader. As a rule, Arabic schools are 
chiefly, though not exclusively, attended by Muhammadans and their Persian 
or other departments indiscriminately by pupils from all communities, fees in 
cash or kind being generally obligatory in the latter case, whilst gratuitous in¬ 
struction, as a religious duty, is often given, in the case of purely Arabic stu¬ 
dents, who are generally supported by the Muhammadan community when they 
are poor or come from a distance. - Yet it is on such schools that the first 
Educational Report passes the following verdict:— 

“Para. 15. An Arabic school can hardly with propriety be called a school 
at all, the students being almost exclusively adults .”—Well, then, we will, with 
greater propriety, call these schools, Colleges. 

It must also be understood that the eftudent of advanced Arabic learning 
is supposed to read everything bearing on the subject of his. speciality, whicF 
only requires study, and not the master’s interpretation, at his own house. A 
“ curriculum vitae ” of a Panjabi Maulvi which I annex will give a very fair 
idea of the career of a Muhammadan who wishes to devote himself to learning 
or to become a Maulvi. Some of the highest works on Scholastic Theology, 
such as Ar- Razi’s Great Comnfentary, the Tafsiri Kabir, are not read at all in 
any Arabic College that I know of, and the same practice obtains with regard 
to other subjects also. t 
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I need not add fcjiat all the professions, including that of priest, are open 
to the humblest Mussulman, though, as a rule, the hereditary professionals, 
priests, physicians and professors, take the lead or the larger share in emolu¬ 
ments and public consideration. Our educational system, by ignoring the native 
professions, has impoverished them, whilst it has closed the avenue to these 
professions by the introduction of “ new men,” from whom technical aptitude, 
rather than learning, is required. But India still resembles in many respects 
the middle ages, in which scholastic learning was the road to preferment or 
culture, and it is a very serious proceeding to havo thrown out the hereditary 
^guides of the people from professions which enabled them to live and 
*to render learning honoured by the community. In the restoration of the 
highly-gifted Maulvi class to their hereditary dignity, I see a solution of 
the educational difficulty among Muhammadans, whether male or female, 
because it is their wives, as also widows, who are the most congenial material 
from which to supply female teachers, just as the utilisation of the Pandit class 
would place at our disposal the educational services both of the Pandits and of 
their wives among Hindus, and the similar employment of Bliais and their 
spouses would restore that teaching, under civilised auspices and more in 
acoordanee with the spirit of the age, which is so emphatically the characteristic 
of “ Sikhism.” 

With regard to fees and discipline, the previous remarks on the subject of 
Persian or Koran schools will suffice, it being borne in mind that the teachers 
and students are of a higher calibre, and that the relations between them are 
those of friends, of whom the senior imparts his knowledge to the junior, 
generally for the love of God, or out of devotion to Arabic learning. 

If wo wish to influence the many through the few, we should identify 
ourselves more closely w'itli the Muhammadans, a once ruling race, than we 
have done hitherto. It is also time that the unnecessary antagonism, at any 
rate in India, between Christianity and Muhammadanism should cease. As a 
student of both systems of tlieologj, I have been struck rather with their simi¬ 
larities, than with their diflerenees, and it is the former, rather than the 
latter, that we should accentuate in our relations. As for Muhammadan 
fanaticism, this was chiefly stimulated and maintained in self-defence by 
the wanton expulsion und pauperisation of hundreds of thousands of the 
industrious Moors fiom Spain, bj the crusades waged by Christians and by tlio 
domination oi the Ottomans who accepted the sterner “ Suras” of Madina, 
when Muhammad was under the pressure of his followers, in preference to the 
all-loving, if fiery, utterances of Mecca (see my pamphlet on Muhammadan 
education). My own long residence in Muhammadan countries lias convinced 
me that it is earnestness in the few, rather than fanaticism, which characterises 
them, whilst the bulk of the people are too dreamy or apathetic to be bigoted. 
The Christians of various sects, as also the Jews, were allowed complete auto¬ 
nomy under Turkish rule, when all were a happy family, with occasional dis¬ 
sensions, till European interference, “ constitutions” with the Code Napoleon 
and “ foreign” education, which taught the “advanced ” Turks the small-talk 
of infidelity, revolutionised the country. It is in various European countries 
that I have seen real bigotry, of sect against sect, class against class, and nation 
against nation, often fanned by those religious lenders whose fervour is a 
substitute for their real raison d'etre, learning. Indeed, I consider that the 
East is, and has ever been, characterised by tolerance, though European spies, 
emissaries, and unscrupulous merchants have often taxed its patience and 
roused an inevitable hostility. It is an encouraging sign of the liberality and 
far-sightedness of several of our Punjab missionaries that they would infinitely 
prefer instruction being given to, say, Muhammadans in their own religion 
than that the present “ secular ” system, which is destructive of the religious 
sense, should continue. The large-hoartcdnoss also of those missionaries who 
would pledge themselves not to make attendance at the Bible-class compulsory, 
wherever a Government institution is handed over to them, is deserving of the 
warmest appreciation and of the success with which it w ill certainly meet, 
though it is no more than what Maulvis and Mianjis in India have done for 
ages, as a matter of course, namely, allow Hindus who were desirous of study¬ 
ing Arabic or Persian, to attend only the purely literary classes of Muhammadan 
institutions, whilst positively discouraging their attendance at the religious or 
legal classes. 
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The Mowing is the scheme of study of the Arabic Department of Deohand sohobl with 
the daily progress of the student; the course of study extending to eight years' 
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The following is a list of books taught in the Arabic indigenous schools 


I.—Arabic Grammar. 


Mizan nssarf. 

Nahv Mir. 

Munshaib. 

Mete Amil. 

Sarf Mir. 

Sbarah Meite Amil. 

Sard Bahfii. 

Mete Amil (in verse) by Jami. 

Panj Gunj. 

Hidayetunnahv. 

Zubdfi. 

Kfifya. 

Dasturulmubtadi. 

Sbarah Mulls, 

Zarradi. 

A Ilia of Ibni Hajib. 

Zariri. 

Razi. 

Shftfya. 

Abdulghafur. . 

Marah-ul-arwah. 


11.—Literature. 

Alif Laila. 

Qali&bi. 

Akhw&nnssafiL 

Saba J mua’llaqa. 

Napfatulyaman. 

Biwan-i-IIamostL. 

Muqamat-i-Hariri. 

Divvan IlassaD. 

Mutnabbi. 

Diwani Ilazrat Ali. 

Tarikb Yamini. 

Ajab-ul-Ajayeh (Letter-writer) 

„ Timuri by Arabshah. 

Munabbebat-i-Ibn Hajar. 

„ Khulfa by Sayuti. 

III.—Looic and Philosophy. 

Isagoge of Porphry. 

Hamdulla. 

Ciala Agulo. 

Qazi Mubarak. 

Mizan-i-Mantiq. 

H idayetulbikmat. 

Talizib. 

Mailmzi. 

Sliarah Tabzib. 

Rasbidia (rules of argument). 

Qulbi. 

Sadra. 

Mir Qutbi. 

Shams-i-Bazigha. 

Sullmii. 

Sbaruh Isliarat. 

Mulln Hasan. 

Amuri Amma. 

M ul la Jnlal. 

Shifa of Avicenna. 

Mir Zaln'd 



IV.— Muhammadan Law (fikah). 


Munvatul-musalli. 

Knduri. 

Kanzuddaqayeq. 
Sharah Waqaja. 
Hidityn. 

Sharilia. 

Sirnjia. 

Fatawa Alnmgiri. 
Fatavi Knzi Khan. 
Durro Mukhtir. 


Mukhtafir Vaqdya. 

M ultaq-ul-abhar. 

Tail v i r- ul-nbsar. 

Ashbah wan-Nazaver, 


Asul-i-Sliafdii, 
Nur ulamvar. 
Husain i. 


Mukbtasnr Maani. 


V.—JuRISPRUDBNCE. 

Tniizib Tulwih. 
Miibullam. 

VI.— Rhetoric*. 

| Mutawwal. 


Sharah Aqfiyed 
Khayili. 


Mishknt. 

Tirmazi. 

Sahih Muslim, 
Sahib. Bukh&ri. 


VII.— Theological Philosophy. 

| Sharah Muaqif. 

VIII.—-IIadis (Traditions of the Prophet). 

NisAt. 

Abu D&ud. 
Ibn-i-Mdja. 
Muwatta. 


Joldlain. 


IX.— Exegesis and Commentaries or tub KorIn. 

| Baiddwi. 


X.— Astronomy. 

Tasbrihulaflik. | Sharah Chaghmini 

Sab& Shidid. 
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XI.— Arithmetic. 

Khulasatul hii&b. 

XII.— Geometry, 

Euclid. | Almajesta. 

XIII. — Algebra, by Ibn Musa. 

XIV. — 1 The text books on Medicine Lave already been mentioned elsewhere. 

The above list does not profess to be complete, but it is sufficient to show 
both the range and depth of the studies carried on in the Arabic schools and 
colleges of the Panjab and Upper India. 


Curriculum Vit^: 

Or a. Panjabi Maulvi (described in his own words). 

“ Up to the age of 20 years I studied grammar, logic, literature, arithmetic, 
and jurisprudence in my native town (B-itala), and in different cities of the 
Panjab, as Lahore, Hoshiarpur, &c., and finished the ordinary text-books in the 
above branches of learning, such as Mulla llasan, a commentary on Sullum, 
Mirzahid, Maibuzi, Sadra, Mukhtasar Maani, Mutawwal, Hasami, Kanunchfi, 
Khulasatulliisab, Khoydli, Sharah Aqayed, Sharah Waqaya. 

Then, as now, the natives of the Panjdb laid much stress on the study of 
Arabic grammar, and several commentaries on the Kafya, Sharah Mulla, Shafya 
and Mutawwal were generally taught in the Madrasas of the Panjdb. Khuia- 
satulhisab and logarithms were also taught. 

Afterwards I travelled in India. On my way to Delhi, which wns a seat 
of Arabic learning, I passed through Ludhiana, Malcrkotla, Panipat, and Karnal, 
where I found regular and well-conducted Arabic schools. 

I stayed at Delhi, and completed there the Hamdulla, Kazi, Tafsir Jalalnin, 
Tauzih, Talvih, Hidava, and the six books of Uadi * (Bukhari, Muslim, Abu 
Dadd, Nisdi and Ibn Maja) with Mislikat and Mawatta. 

Then I went to Aligarh, and there I read the Sadra, Sharah Iledavet-ul-hik- 
mat in philosophy and Sadiai, Nafisi and Kanun of Buali Siua (Avicenna) in 
medicine. 

The next place where I went was Kandhla (a town in the district of Mu- 
Kfl.ffn.ma.gar) and there I studied the most advanced books in philosophy, and 
theological philosophy, such as Amur Arnma of Mirzahid, Shams Bazgha, Sharah 
Mussalam and Sharah Mawaqif, and the first two books of Euclid in Arabic. 

At Benares, which was my next halting place, lived Maulvi Muhammad 
Hasan, son of the far-famed Maulvi Gulshan Ali, who was famous all over India 
for his proficiency in mathematics. There I joined an immense class of Arabic 
scholars who had crowded there from all parts of India to study advanced astro¬ 
nomical and mathematical books, such as Sharah Chaghmini , Bint hub Asfur- 
Idb (20 chapters of the Astrolabe), Almajesta and Euclid, and finished all these 
books. Then I went to Calcutta, passing through Jaunpur and Patna, and with 
the Maul vis of that metropolis I studied advanced books in Arabic literature, 
such as Diwani Hamasali, Diwan Mutftnabbi, Sabd Mudllaqa, and Hariri. At 
Jaunpur and Patna there wdre very well conducted and crowded Arabic schools, 
and these places were noted for philosophy and Arabic literature respectively. 
On my way to Benares I bad stayed for a short period at Lakhnau also, 
and there one Maulvi Ni’matulla was famous for his proficiency in mathe¬ 
matics and philosophy, and there were some Maulvis in the Earangi Mahal (a 
quarter where the Sunni Maulvis lived, and which has become proverbial for a 
learned centre in Upper India), who did justly claim high proficiency in every 
branch of learning. Two of them, Maulvi Abdul Hai (now in the sendee of the 
Nizdm) and Maulvi Abul Halim, father and son, held the first place Among all 
of them. 
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On my way back home I found good schools in Saharanpur, Deoband and 
Earn pur, and in Deoband I was struck by seeing the blind students learning 
mathematics and drawing geometrical drawings on boards. 

Rampur and Mur&d&bdd also were, as they are now, seats of good Arabic 
schools in which literature, logic, mathematics, and philosophy were taught. 

After completing my course of studies, I came back to the Panjdband fixed 
my residence at Lahore, where I have been engaged since then in teaching 
students in different branches of learning. I made a journey to Arabia also, 
and in several towns of Arabia I had an opportunity to see schools. 

Though the indigenous schools, whether Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit or 
Mahajani, have suffered very much by the improper competition and indirect 
repression of the Educational Departments in India, yet they are able to send 
out specialists in Persian, Arabic, mathematics, logic and other branches of 
learning far better than the graduates of the Departments. 

These indigenous schools have been deprived of a great part of students 
on account of Government’s ousting them from taking a share in the State 
patronage. These schools supplied at one time the majority of Sadr-ul-sudurs, 
Sadar Amins, and the ministers to the Native States. Even the first Deputy 
Inspector of Schools, the district visitors and professors in the Government 
colleges, were graduates of these schools, and many of them are still remarkable 
for their learning, honesty, uprightness, and the efficient discharge of their 
duties." 


VII.— Sanscrit Teaching. 

So much has been written on the influence of Sanscrit learning in Hindu 
polity 1 hat my remarks in a preceding chapter on “the religious and national 
foundations of indigenous education ” may be deemed to be a sufficient intro¬ 
duction to the subject of Sanscrit teaching in the Panj&b. The information also 
given by Pandits Guru Prasad, ltishikesh Shastri, Kaka Ram and others 
in my Ap]>endix II renders it unnecessary that I should do more than 
refer to its salient points. The eminent Pandit Risliikesh, however, who is a 
native of Bengal, has adopted the term “ patsluila ” to include also the “ padlia ” 
schools or “ clmtsalas ” with which they have nothing in common, as he wishes to 
adopt one designation for all Hindu indigenous schools. The common accept¬ 
ation of pdtsh&ld is, chiefly, a religious one, and implies instruction in Sanscrit, 
however elementary. Whatever may be the origin of the name “ pddha ” and its 
proper application, it is clear that the teachers of Landd schools, as such, have 
only to do with mental arithmetic and various forms of commercial handwriting, 
correspondence and modes of transacting business. That the Lande, Mahajani 
and Sarrafi characters might have been adopted as a basis of elementary instruc¬ 
tion for the masses in Upper India, just as Khitlii has been raised to the dignity 
of a character used in courts, there can be little doubt, but this has only been 
partially attempted by the development of the Gurmukhi character, as already 
explained. With far greater propriety could the term “ pdtshald” be applied 
to Sikh schools, as they principally teach religion in it, but even such a use of 
the term would be misleading. Indeed, to a Hindu Panjabi “ patshala ” repre¬ 
sents a school for, primarily, religious teaching and the study of Sanscrit. 

In a typical pdtshald, the pupil begins with either the Nagri character 
(called Hindi), or even with the Gurmukhi character, and then proceeds to 
S ans crit, the vernacular being generally Panjabi. The spelling-books and 
readers once acquired, he goes on to Sanscrit grammar, poetry, rhetoric, the 
pttranat and itihas (ancient history), jotish (astrology and astronomy), the 
vedant and nyaya (philosophy and logic), mantra, trntra, puja path (religious 
books) and may also finish with vaidik or the Hindu system of medicine. The 
books are detailed on page 7 of Appendix II, but it may also be useful 
to compare the separate list of Sanscrit text-books on grammar, poetry (including 
the drama), rhetoric, astronomy and astrology, medical science, logic, law, 
p hil osophy, religion and prose literature, which I have added to this chapter. 
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It is rare, however, that a pupil should find all these subjects taught in one 
school, though the renowned Pandit Kaka Ram of Bliin in the Ludhiana 
district, and Pandit Ram Lai of Ranika Raipur, the illustrious Pandit 
Ramdatta of the Amritsar district, Pandit Vedyadhar of Qujrnnwala, Pandit 
Girdhari of Sujanpur, Pandit Moniram of Kangra, Pandit Nikkeram and others 
teach “ all the Sliastras.” The more common practice is to learn one or more 
subjects with one Pandit and the remaining subjects that the pupil wishes to 
acquire, with another Pandit, eminent in the particular speciality, of which 
the most famous teachers even adopt the name as their most, honourable 
title, e. {/., Kaumudi, Chandriki, Nidyik, or professors of the Kaumudi, 
Chandriki, and Niftya system of Logic. Indeed, it was not without 
difficulty that Pandits wore induced to give their services in colleges, 
where classes go from one teacher to another. This practice affects the 
parental relationship in which the master stands to his pupil and is considered 
to lie injurious to the discipline which the Sliastras enjoin. However, the 
poverty to which many Pandits now find themselves reduced compels them to 
waive this objection and to fall in with a system which, under present circum¬ 
stances, is the best practicable one for giving young Hindus an extensive, 
rather than profound, knowledge of their literature. To teach law and philo¬ 
sophy to non-Brahmin Hindus still meets with opposition from somo of the 
best Pandits, these being professional caste-subjects of study, which ensure 
Brahminical ascendancy over the rest of the community. As for grammar, 
lexicology, rhetoric, the drama and all other secular literature (not law or 
philosophy) the Sudras were ever allowed to study these subjects. In medi¬ 
cine, non-Brahmins have achieved a reputation which has raised the class of 
Baids far above their social rank, whilst, I believe, cases have also been known 
of non-Brahmins practising astrology, though I cannot speak from personal 
knowledge. Such a course would 1 m; a serious encroachment on a profitable source 
of income, which is, generally, the monopoly of Brahmins.* In the Punjab also, 
it must be mentioned that instruction in the Yedaut seems to have been mostly 
given by down-country Pandits, the study of grammar and of logic apparently 
forming the subjects iu which Panjabi Pandits were facile» pruicipcs among 
their colleagues in India. The Kashmiri Pandits, it may he incidentally stated, 
also appear to have been, for a considerable time past, proficient in Persian. 

The great aim, however, of a Pandit in teaching is to discharge a religious 
duty, and we therefore find larger numbers among them teaching gratuitously 
than even among Maulvis. i'or instance, Pandit Rishi Kesh Shastri gives a 
list of 86 famous Pandits, among many others, who maintain Sanscrit schools 
at their own expense, whilst many also food and clothe their pupils. The 
largest number of pupils attending these schools seems to he 56 at Bliin, under 
Pandit Kaka Ram, for it is not considered conducive to careful study to instruct 
too many eli'ces at a time. Their ages vary from boyhood to old age, for 
Sanscrit is inexhaustible, and the capacities or occupations of students do not 
bring them to the same standard within fixed periods. The subjects studied 
in these “gratuitous” schools are generally “Grammar and Logic,” “Gram¬ 
mar and Literature,” the Puranas, Medicine and Astrology. The Yedant is 
more rarely taught.t The income of the Pandit is generally derived from his 
priestly avocations. In some places both students and teachers accept gifts 
from pious Hindus, but in most towns and villages the former alone are sup¬ 
ported by the religious. Very rarely are jog/nre, granted by previous rulers 
to Pandits, now continued.^ 

Whilst in many of these schools which arc kept by Pandits in their own 
houses secular instruction is generally added t* religious teaching, the study 
of languages, like Persian, would be considered to 1)C a profanation, and it, there¬ 
fore, seems to follow that if the subtle intellect of the Brahmin, which has 


* Lala Chuni La! reminds me that the founder of Jaipur was Jai Singh, who belonged to the Siwdi Divi¬ 
sion of the Rajput caste. 

t Many of the so-called Vedantis in the Panjdb are illiterate men, who obtain a smattering of that 
philosophy by attending the discussions (Sbdxtrarth-Mubfihisas) of real Yedantists held in temples. 

t 1‘rivute peraona, like Bai Kishn Chand of DaUda, bare endowed Sanscrit schools, when the pupils an 
alio fed, iu various parts of the province. 
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been developed by hereditary mental cultivation to the very highest standard, 
is to continue to lead in the present age, instruction in modern science can only 
he afforded to that class through the medium of Sanscrit, or through that of their 
Vernacular or of Hindi in the Nagri character. Books like Ballantync’s Synopsis 
of Sciences are invaluable for such a purpose; and although the old school of 
Oriental Educationists in India before 1835 erred in making Arabic and Sans¬ 
crit the media for the Bpread of "Western Science in India, instead of the Verna¬ 
culars, it would by this time have succeeded in identifying the natural leaders of 
the people with the cause of progress, and a body of revered teachers from the 
priestly classes of both Hindus and Muhammadans would now be in existence, 
who would have been acceptable pioneers of advancing civilisation, main¬ 
tained by their fellow-countrymen in the traditional manner and without any 
cost to the State, except in the form of rewards to successful teachers and 
authors. The Government would also have had the most intelligent body in 
the community identified with, instead of alienated from, the present system of 
administration. It is, perhaps, not too late to rescue the priestly classes from 
the degradation to which they have been consigned in the Panjab. In Bombay 
the Brahmins have been allowed to maintain their educational ascendancy, 
to the advantage, I believe, of the rest of the community, and have adapted 
themselves somewhat to the altered state of things under British rule. In the 
meanwhile there is still some truth in the remarks on Sanscrit schools made 
by Mr. Arnold, in his first report, paragraph 20: 

, “ It is in the Sanscrit schools that the exclusive side of Hinduism comes 

out. Like the Arabic schools, those called Sanscrit are largely attended by adults 
and entirely by Brahmins. Wc may he quite certain that a student attending 
a Sliastri school will hardly be persuaded to undergo any other kind of instruc¬ 
tion. Me would strongly object to learn the Persian character .” 

The success of the Oriental College at Lahore has already disproved the 
supposition that members of the practising priestly classes in the Panj&b 
are unwilling to undergo instruction in “ general subjects ” in addition to a 
more critical training, from our point of view, than is generally imparted in 
indigenous schools in their own literature. Several of the Pandits and 
Maulvis have read up to the degree standards ; but the course to be pursued is 
one not of compulsion or interference with established systems, but persuasion 
and the adoption of the “ comparative method.” It would lie absurd to refuse 
admission to a good Arabic or Sanscrit scholar because be did not come up to 
the Entrance or Middle or any Standard in “ Arts.” The great aim is to 
attract as many of these scholars as possible, and to train them to become enlight¬ 
ened leaders of their people. Thus alone can the learned professions be again 
revived in the province. To Maulvis and Pandits, combining Oriental learning 
with Western science, I look as the most suitable priests and teachers of 
the future ; it is from them that alone the cultivation of literature as a profes¬ 
sion can be expected. The Hakims and Baids of the Oriental College, who to a 
thorough study of their own systems of medicine and of the use of native drugs, a 
subject in which the most eminent European physicians admit that they have 
much to learn, add a course of instruction in European Medical science, are more 
likely to be welcome advocates of our system among the masses of the people as 
well as original enquirers, than persons only trained in our Medical schools. The 
valuable, if quaint, monographs in Sanscrit on the diseases of animals and 
other matters not usually studied in Europe, I have already referred to, and it is 
deeply to bo deplored that steps are not taken to secure that the traditional explan¬ 
ation of these and other literary treasures in Sanscrit shall not perish in con¬ 
sequence of the want of encouragement to their exponents. In law, also, those 
Pradhvivakas and Ka/.is who combine a thorough knowledge of their own Law 
with the principles of general Jurisprudence and those of our Administration, 
are more likely to aid the cause of justice and of scientific legal research and 
progress than the hundreds of pleaders whom we now turn out from our 
schools to the great promotion of litigation in this province. In fact, we seem 
to have touched no profession that we have not degraded, for even the appoint¬ 
ment of Public Prosecutors in districts, as, indeed, was laid down in Sec¬ 
tion 235 of Act X of 1872 (Criminal Procedure Code), would have had the 
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effect in the Panjdb of raising the respectability of the native Bar and its 
estimation by the people. 

The fact that most of the higher Sanscrit studies are taught at the teachers' 
own houses, has induced me to give to this Chapter the heading of “ Sanscrit 
teaching in the Panjdb, ” instead of that of “ Sanscrit schools,” which are, 
generally, of a more elementary character; and, although they sometimes add 
arithmetic to their course, are principally intended to instruct the sons of 
Brahmins, who form the majority of pupils, in the practice of ceremonial 
observances and rituals, which may enable them to gain a livelihood as family 
priests or incumbents of religious services at temples. The Pandits who teach 
at their houses may roughly be classed as follows:— 

3. Profound Sanscrit scholars—who teach one or more, if not all, of 
the following subjects,—(Grammar, Logic, Law, Literature and 
Philosophy). 

2. Teachers of Hindu Theology (the Shastras, &c., &c.). 

3. Teachers of Hindu Astronomy and Astrology. 

4 Teachers of the Vaidik system of Medicine (some of these are 
not Pandits, and accept some equivalent for their tuition 
—which leads to a remunerative profession—from their pupils, 
in the form of personal service, if not fees). In the case 
of the two first-named classes of teachers, no foe, in cash or kind, 
is taken; but, on the contrary, food is sometimes given by tho 
teacher to the pupil, who, in return, performs such personal ser¬ 
vice as may be required from him by the teacher. It may also be 
noticed that Saddluts occasionally encroach on the teaching of 
Hindu theology, which is considered to bo a function projjerly 
belonging to Brahmin l’andits. Baid teachers often give in¬ 
struction in Medical books written in Hindi, such as translations 
of Charaka and Susruta. 

As for the mode of instruction, nothing, in my humble opinion, can surpass 
the excellence of the system pursued in some of the best of these schools. The 
memory, the reverence for the teacher and for tho subject be toacho-, and the love 
for study are cultivated; the intellect is stimulated to original adaptations of the 
subject-matter read ; Sanscrit is treated as a living language,—entering into all 
the thoughts and associations of the pupil who is encouraged to compose in it, if 
not to hold extempore discussions in it with fellow-pupils on subjects set by the 
teacher. The explanation of the meaning of the text in all its subtilties, and 
by constant re-examination, lias rarely been neglected in the l’anjah, and is 
only now falling into disuse in those schools which merely prepare the pupil for 
ceremonial offices. It is on the Khatris and other wealt hy classes that are patrons 
of Brahmins that the promotion of learning among Pandits to a great measure 
depends; and if they are satisfied with inferior attainments in their family 
priests, in consequence partly of the effect on them of the general disregard of 
Sanscrit learning by the authorities, the sons of the humbler Brahmins will not 
strive to attain excellence in their traditional Literature. The most learned of 
the present teachers also have not many pupils on whom their mantle can 
fall; but the race of Sanscrit scholars has not yet died out in the l’anjab, though 
it is undoubtedly fast disappearing. 

The discouragement of the inferior castes to learn Law and Beligion is 
based on the conception of the moral inferiority of those who are not “ twice- 
born.” To them the benefits of secular education have, however, ever l>een 
offered as alone suited to their spiritual development. This is why the middle 
and lower-middle classes of the Hindus have ever availed themselves of secular 
education, as afforded by Muhammadan or Hindu rulers or their own Pandits, 
and are strong partisans of the present Government system of secular educa¬ 
tion. Their incentive to study has been the acquisition of wealth or official 
power, and so slight is the hold of the Hindu moral code on the lower castes 
that Manu declares that “ A Sudra has no sin, nor is he subject to any religious 
ordinance; neither has be at»y right to Dharma, but he is not prohibited to 
observe the Dharma” (or religious duties)— Manu, Vol . X, p. 126. What 
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Dharma is, is explained in the Yagnya-balkya, Vol. 3, p. 60.—"Truth, not to 
Bteal, not to be angry, modesty, purity, reason, patience, controlling one’s 
passions and organs of sense and action, and knowledge: all these are called 
Dharmf It seems to me to be clear from this that a Sudra, for instance, 
cannot he spiritually responsible for the neglect of religious, which include 
moral, duties, and that he is to be kept in check by the fear of punishment, 
if not to be stimulated to good actions by the hope of reward and praise 
in this world. In consequence of this view, which is borne out by history 
and experience, it has ever been the aim of the intelligent members of 
the lower castes to acquire toleration, if not social consideration, by defer¬ 
ence to the higher castes, and, especially, by liberality to the priesthood. 
Unable to lead in religious matters, they often become the most ardent followers 
of religious discipline, whilst more independent minds embraced or originated 
reforms, which had the religious equality of all castes, if not the abolition of 
caste privileges, as one of their principal aims. This is also the reason why, un¬ 
der our rule, aspiring members of the inferior castes, as they become emanci¬ 
pated from social and spiritual thraldom, start Somajes and other religious asso¬ 
ciations, and in that sense it may be truly said that our system of secular edu¬ 
cation has given a religious and moral impetus to the Hindus of a certain class, 
which aspires to both intellectual and religious ascendancy. Of course, other 
motives also inspire some of the disciples, if not the leaders, of the new sects, 
but the main motive is the one to which I have referred. Religious convic¬ 
tions also not being traditional, and reflection not being aided by thinking in 
a foreign language, or adopting, as a revelation, the vague or incorrect impres¬ 
sion of foreign religious ideas, render these classes peculiarly amenable to every 
wind of doctrine. Thus the pseudo-science of miscalled Theosophy, or the mis¬ 
translations from Sanscrit of the Arya, will lead them captive. They will, how¬ 
ever, always seek a basis in the past, as, indeed, reformers of all creeds must do 
if they are to secure a popular following, and also because superior learning 
may even raise the Sudras to the highest spiritual, if not social, position, among 
their own fellow-countrymen, which is a powerful incentive, even more so than 
the hereditary caste-aim, say, of Khatris, for political power with the authori¬ 
ties, once Muhammadan or Sikh and now English. It is curious, for instance, to 
perceive how thoroughly Muhammadan is the spirit of some of the best Hindu 
writers in Persian, whilst Kavasthas long resisted the introduction of Hindi, their 
own vernacular, in supersession of Persian, which, up to a very recent date, was 
the language which they cultivated. The arts of success in life and an intellec¬ 
tual sharpness, though not profundity, being thus hereditary gifts in the middle or 
lower-middle Hindu castes, will, no doubt, bring them into power with the Gov¬ 
ernment of a commercial nation; whilst the Brahmins, who have a heirloom of 
pure and profound intellect, applied to the higher efforts of reasoning, deve¬ 
loped by centuries of culture, will fall behind in the race for ascendancy, unless 
they accept modern forms of ancient thought, when their natural superiority 
will re-assert itself. At the same time it must not be thought that debar¬ 
ring a Sudra from the study of Law and Religion in its pontifical sense 
was only due to a wish of the Brahmins to keep their professional monopoly in 
the true caste-spirit of India. It was also due to a study of the peculiarities 
of the nations, now castes, which were added to the general Hindu polity. If, 
however, a Sudra, by force of character, raised himself above his ethnic capabili¬ 
ties, he had everything open to him; though, if he raised himself merely by 
intellect or the practice of religious formulas, without their spirit, even the. 
gods had reason to be afraid of his improved power for mischief, as is gradually 
becoming a fact at present. Manu (Vol. X, p. 127) says: “ But those Sudras who 
desire to learn, who know Dhamia, and those who follow the examples of 
good men, except using the Mantras of the Vedas , are not to be blamed ; they 
should, on the contrary, be praised.” Indeed, so long as knowledge is made 
an instrument for good, it is lawful to acquire it from the lowest caste or even 
outcaste. “ Good knowledge may be acquired, with reverence, from a man of 
low birth. Higher religious laws may be learnt from an autyag (a man of a 
very low caste, such as a Chamar), and a good woman may be espoused from a 
low family.—(Manu, Vol. II, p. 238). Nor is the place of acquisition of what is 
good restricted as little ns its source. “ Women, jewels, knowledge, Dharm, 
purity, good speaking, different kinds of arts and sciences may be acquired// ow 
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everywhere”— (Mann, Vol. II, p.240.) If the Brahmin, therefore, will swim 
with the stream, instead of waiting on its banks, in the proud consciousness of 
superiority, till it flows by, he will continue to he the “ Ava” f 'lvh*v. So generous, 
however, to proved goodness and “ knowledge,” as explained, is the exclusive 
Brahmin, that, in the words of Manu (Vol. X, p. 65), he admits that "A Sudra 
becomes a Brahmin and a Brahmin becomes a Sudra (according to their respective 
merits and faults). Likewise, the offspring of a Ksliathrya and of a Vaysya.” 
Knowledge of what is good, to be used for good, is the key to the fortress of 
Brahmin exclusiveness. “Wealth, relationship, age, action and knowledge, 
these are the objects of honour; the last-named deserving greater honour than 
the first-named.” Babu Navina Chandra Rai comments on the above passages 
as follows:— 

" Sudras, or men of low caste, and women are, indeed, not allowed by the 
Shdstras to use the mantras (prayer) of the Vedas, for these are specially in¬ 
tended for the twice-born castes ( i . e., Brahmins, Khettryas and Vysyas), but 
there is no prohibition in the Shdstms to their acquiring general knowledge. 
There are several anecdotes in the Vedas and Purans of certain women and 
Sudras possessing the highest religious and philosophic knowledge, and being 
more learned than the best of the Brahmins; for instance, the anecdote of Gargi, 
in the Upanishad, and of a huntsman (called Vyadh) in the Mahabhdrat, &c. 

* f I send you herewith some passages from the Hindu Law. From passage 
No. 1 you will observe that knowledge or learning is enumerated as one of the 
Bharms (religious duties). Passage No. 2 will show that a Sudra, although 
he has no right to Dharma, is not even prohibited to observe the Dharma. In¬ 
deed, in passage No. 3, he is praised if he observes the JDharm or acquires 
knowledge. 

“ Passage No. 4 shows that a man of low caste is not only entitled to learn, 
but also to teach. 

“ Passage No. 5 authorises a Hindu to acquire religious and scientific 
knowledge from everywhere. Is not the nindu Law quite liberal ? 

“ Passage No. 7 shows that knowledge deserves the highest honour. 

“ What more convincing proof can one require ? ” 

The term “ twice-born,” like so many other Eastern expressions which are 
repugnant to the European when translated in all their literalness, have dis¬ 
guised parallels in the more artificial civilisation of the West. In Austria, as 
elsewhere, human beings are “ geboren ” = bom; but respectable men are 
written to as “ wohlgcboren ” = well-born ; a Knight, as “ high-well bom;” a 
Count as “ high-born.” Indeed, as a German nobleman remarked—" The human 
being begins with the Baron, ” or, as the Frenchman asked, who was introduced 
to a traveller who had seen the whole world (tout le inonde), “ quel monde?” 
with a “ well-bred ” sneer worthy of any member of “ the Rag.” In all coun¬ 
tries men acquire knowledge in order to live, though there may tie no necessity 
for the latter in a cynic’s opinion; but this minimum condition once satisfied, 
there are great differences among nations, and classes of the same nation, as re¬ 
gards the incentives and aims of study. Even Englishmen and Germans are 
not quite on a par as regards acquiring knowledge for its own sake ; whilst the 
Ministers of religion of all countries may be assumed to cultivate learning for, 
generally, less worldly aims than their respective laity. So it may be assumed 
in India that, w'hcreas Khalris, Kayasts and Hindus generally value knowledge 
in proportion to its “ loaves and fishes,” Brahmins study for study’s sake; Sikhs, 
in order to maintain the special characteristics which have raised them physi¬ 
cally and nationally over their fellow-Hindus ; and Muhammadans, in order to 
cultivate their _ intellects and to gain a passport to Paradise by means of their 
cherished learning which makes men equal. The question of Muhammadan, 
as of Brahmin and Sikh, education, can, therefore, not be solved, unless, espe¬ 
cially as regards the first-named, an hour is set apart in all Government 
schools and colleges for instruction in their own religion by teachers accredited 
by their community and paid by the State, as Bhais arc in the native army. 
This the “ educated’ Hindus will resist, as it will put Muhammadans on a level 
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with themselves by removing the great Mussulman objection to availing them¬ 
selves of our present system of education, Avliilst Brahmos, Aryas and the like 
will incline to “moral,” as distinguished from “religious,’ teaching, in order to 
attract the young generation to their own monotheistic fold, well knowing, per¬ 
haps, that mere moral teaching will not overcome the prejudice of Muhammad¬ 
ans against attending our schools. 

After this lengthy apparent digression, which may have its use in show¬ 
ing the main-springs of Hindu educational movements, I cannot forbear, before 
resuming the subject of Sanscrit schools, from bearing my testimony to the 
great desire and appreciation of education among all clauses of the Hindu, 
Muhammadan and Sikh communities, as also to the great talents which this 
“ land of the sun ” has so prodigally bestowed among its children. Mute in¬ 
glorious Miltons are to be met with in almost every town or village, in almost 
every part of the “ East.” The early judgment of children often fills one with 
dismay, for it is too good to last; and certain habits - of which that of early 
marriage and the subsequent family cares which it entails is the least pernicious — 
arc the almost inevitable grave of the higher intellect, the mental persistence 
and the moral keenness of natives, except, perhaps, of the Pandit, and, to some 
extent, of the Maulvi. The want of publicity also for the eiforts of indigenous 
genius is also a cause of its decay. If I may be allowed to plagiarise from my¬ 
self, “do what we may, our reforms, including the Roman character, will be 
considered by tin* masses as an insidious attempt to upset their religion. Learn 
to consult the natives, and you will strike a mine of intellect and a desire for 
reform, of the existence of which the half-trained European does not dream when 
lie forces his crude notions on races that have long discussed and dismissed inno¬ 
vations in every branch of human thought and activity, because they had not 
the mechanical appliances for putting them into practice. Now, as 3,000 years 
ago, the East is the home of mental discipline, culture and repose, where genius 
is as universal as it is ignored, in consequence chiefly of the want of publicity 
and of easy communication. "Without these advantages we should now be 
behind the Orientals, whom we despise. The one intelligent European among 
a thousand of his dull brethren is able to pass oil' bis views and inventions as 
the emlK)diment of the civilisation of his Continent. "When the whole East will 
have its cheap press and railways—provided always that it does not seek to 
slavishly imitate the West in its reforms—it must resume the position it once 
held, owing to the native genius of its peoples.” 

In the Panjab, the Khat?i must be re-associated with the Brahmin, if either 
are to be saved from degeneracy. I cannot do better than conclude this chapter 
with a list of books used in “ Sanscrit, teaching,” as also with an account of 
Sanscrit schools in Bengal, as described by Mr. Adam in 1835, which ap¬ 
plies, in many respects, to what still exists in the Panjab, a province which, in 
most branches of indigenous education among Hindus and Muhammadans, in 
addition to the instruction imparted to its “very own” children, the Sikhs, lias 
always stood foremost, at any rate, in Upper India, as will, I hope, be proved 
in another part of this Report. 


Balhodli. 


Sdrnswat.. 

Ghandrika. 

Lnghii Kimrmi'li. 

Kmunudi. 

Shekhar. 


Amnr Kosh. 
llalayudh. 


List of Sanscrit Books. 

j Akshur dipika. 

1.—ti IMMUAlt. 

' Mnnornnia. 

1 Btuishya. 

Paniniya Vvaknrn. 
Siddhunt Kmunudi. 
< Prakrit a Prakusa. 

IT.— Lkxicolooy. 

Mediai Kosh. 
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HI.—POETRY, THE DRAMA AND RELIGIOUS HlSTORY. 


Roglm Vans. 

Mahabharat. 

Megh Duta. 

Veuisauhara. 

Magh. 

Sakuntali. 

Kirfit Arjuufya. 

Naish^dha Charita. 

Ram ay an. 

Mrichhakatikn. 

Sri Mad Bhagwat and other Purina*. 

Kumara Samhhava. 

IV.—Rhetoric. 

Kavya Dipika. 

Kavya Prakash. 

Saliitva Darpana. 

Kuvlayanund. 

Dasa Rupa. 

V.— Mathematics, Astronomy, and Astuolooy. 

Siddhant Shiromani. 

Nil Kanthi. 

Mahurta Chintamaiu. 

Brihat Jatak. 

Shighra Bodh. 

Garbh Lagana. 

Purasariya. 

VI.-— Medical Science. 

Sham Raj. 

Nighant. 

Susruta. 

Shilling dhar. 

Charaka. 

Bhashya Parichched. 

Madhava Nidan. 

Vagbhat. 

VII.— 

Logic. 

Nyfiya Sutra Vritti. 

Gada dhari. 

Vyutpattivad, 

Tarkalunkar. 

Tark Sangrah. 

Kari Liivali. 

VIII.— 

Veda nt. 

Atma Bodh. > 

Punch Dashi. | 

Sarirak. 

IX.- 

-Law. 

Manu Smriti. 

Parasara Smriti. 

Yagya Valk. 

Mitakahara. 

Gautama. 


X.— Philosophy. 


SanJchya Totwa Knumudi. 

Sankhya Pravachau Bhushya. 

Yoga Sutra. 

Tauethika, Siddhant Muktavali Sutra with 
a commentary. 


Patanjali ,Sutra Britti Sutra with Bhatdiya. 
Vedanta, Wdantsar (see also above). 
Munan/ia, Sutra with liliasbya. Artha 
• Sungrulia. 


XI.— PltOSODY. 

Srut Bodh. J Vritta Ratnakar. 

XII.— Puosk Litkratubp.. 

Hitopadesa. I Vasavadatta. 

Dasa Kumara Charita. I 


XIII.— Religion. 

Bigveda Sanhita (rare). I Suinavedn, Mantra Bhitga, Chhandaeys 

Yajurveda, Shukta Yajur Vnjasncyi San- 1 Arebika (very rare), 

hita. I * 


The suggestive extracts from Mr. Adam’s Reports,* to he followed by an 
account of a Panjabi Sanscrit Model school, as also by a curriculum vita of a 


* Adam's Reports oh Vernacular Education in Bengal and Behar, submitted to Government in 1835, 1830 
and. 1838, with a brief crew of its past and present condition, by the Men. J. Lung. (Hume 
Secretariat Frees, Calcutta, 1808) 

Extract frrm “ Introduction" by the Bee . J. Long, III paragraph. 

“Adam's Report* on Vernacular Education in Bengal have long been held in high esteem for their valuable 
statistic# aivd researches on a subject of great social and political importance—the intellectual condition of tha 
luassea of Bengal. The investigations were conducted witli great diligence, nml extended over n space of three 
~i* T acc an ex P® ,lw to Government of more than a lakh of rupees. In some points, as was to be expected from 
the dim ulty of the enquiry, there are inaccuracies, but, on tlie whole, they afford a mass of information of great 
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Panjdbi Pandit, may give some interest to an account of “ Sanscrit teaching,” 
which, •writing against time, I have been unable to shorten. 


The following extracts from Mr. Adam’s report on Sanscrit learning in 
Bengal in 1835, apply to a considerable extent to the Panjab 

“The unendowed Hindu schools of learning in the Nat tore thana are 
taught by 39 Pandits, of whom 37 are Brahmins, and 2 are of the Vaidya or 
medical caste. 

“ The two medical professors are brothers and jointly conduct a medical 
school at Vaidya Belghariya. There is no instance of two or more Brahmin 
Pandits in a similar way co-operating with each other, and uniting their talents 
and acquirements for their mutual advantage. Every. one stands or falls by 
himself. In this district, and even in a single thana, there are materials for a 
Hindu University in which all the branches of Sanscrit learning might be taught; 
but instead of such a combination each Pandit teaches separately the branch or 
branches of learning which he has studied most, or for which there is the 
greatest demand, and the students make their selections and remove from one 
to another at their pleasure. * * • 

The Pandits are of all ages, from 25 to 82, some just entering upon 
life, proud of their learning and panting for distinction; others of middle 
age, either enjoying a well-earned reputation and a moderate competence 
or disappointed in their expectations and anxious respecting the future ; and 
some more advanced in years, possessing the heart-felt veneration of their 
countrymen, while others appear to bo neglected and sinking to the grave 
under the pressure of poverty. All were willing to believe and desirous to be 
assured that Government intended to do something, as the fruit of the present 
inquiry, for the promotion of learning, a duty which is in their minds constantly 
associated with the obligations attaching to the riders of the country. The 
humbleness and simplicity of their characters, their dwellings, and their apparel 
forcibly contrast with the extent of their acquirements and the refinement of 
their feelings. I saw men not only unpretending, but plain and simple in their 
manners, and although seldom, if ever, offensively coarse, yet reminding me of 
the very humblest classes of English and Scottish peasantry, living constantly 
half naked, and realising in this respect the descriptions of savage life; inha¬ 
biting huts which, if wo connect moral consequences with physical causes, 
might be supposed to have the effect of stunting the growth of their minds, or 
in which only the most contracted minds might be supposed to have room to 
dwell, and yet several of these men are adepts in the subtleties of the profoundest 
grammar of what is probably the most philosophical language in existence; not 
only practically skilled in the niceties of its usage, hut also in the principles of 
its structure, familiar with all the varieties and applications of their national 
laws and literature, and indulging in the nbstrusost and most interesting dis¬ 
quisitions in logical and ethical philosophy. They are in general shrewd, dis¬ 
criminating, and mihl in their demeanor. The modesty of their character does 
not consist inabjeetness to a supposed or official superior; hut is equally shown 
to each other. I have observed some of the worthiest speak with unaffected 
humility of their own pretensions to learning, with admiration of the learning of 
a stranger and countryman who was present, with high respect of the learning 
of a townsman who happened to he absent, and with just praise of the learning 
of another townsman after he had retired, although in his presence they worn 
silent respecting his attainments. 

The students arc divided into two classes ; one of which consists of those 
who are natives of the villages in which the schools are situated, and the other 
of the natives of other villages, the former called natives and tbe hitter foreign¬ 
ers, corresponding respectively with the exfemes and internes of the lioyal 
Colleges of Prance. The students of a school or college who are natives of the 
village in which it is situated are the externes, attending it daily for the pur¬ 
pose of receiving instruction, and daily returning home to their parents, rela¬ 
tives, or friends with whom they board and lodge, while the students who are 
natives of other villages than that in which the school is situated, are the 
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interne*, residing in the house of the teacher and receiving from him not only 
instruction, hut also lodging and food. * * * The reasons that induce so many 
to leave the parental roof because there is no school of learning, or none of 
sufficient repute in their native villages; but in the great majority of instances 
they prefer to pursue the studies at some distanco from home that they may 
be free from the daily distractions of domestic life, and from the requisitions 
often made by their fathers that they should perform some of the ceremonial 
observances of Hinduism in their stead in the family of some disciple at a dis¬ 
tance ; the large majority of students, although not wealthy, are above want, 
being the children of Brahmin-pandits, initiating or officiating priests, who<o 
professional emoluments are comparatively considerable. In a majority of cases 
the apartments used as a school-house and as a place of accommodation for the 
students, are separate from the dwelling-house of the teacher, but built at his 
expense and often also applied to the purpose of hospitality to strangers. Some¬ 
times the building is one that has descended from a deceased father or brother 
to its present possessor. The foreign students or those who have no house in 
the village, are lodged and fed and pursue their studies at night either in the 
building erected for a school-room in separate lodging apartments attached to 
it, or in the dwelling-house of the teacher, the last-mentioned course being 
adopted only when there is no other resource. * * * The period occupied by an 
entire course of scholastic studies is, in several instances, not less than twenty- 
two years, so that a student must often have passed his thirtieth year before he 
leaves college. This is a great deduction from the most valuable years of a 
man’s life, but. tin* period actually employed in collegiate study is lessened by 
the length of the vacations which the students receive or take. * * * The cus¬ 
tom of inviting learned men on the occasion of funeral obsequies, marriages, 
festivals, &c., and at such times of bestowing gifts on them proportioned in 
value and amount to the estimation in which they are held as teachers, is gene¬ 
ral amongst those Hindus who arc of sufficiently pure caste to be considered 
worthy of the association of Brahmins. The presents bestowed consist of two 
parts—first, articles of consumption, principally various sorts of food; and 
second, gifts of money. In the distribution of the latter at the conclusion of 
the celebration, a distinction is made between Sabdikas, pliilologers or teachers 
of general literature; Smartas, teachers of law; and Naiyaiykue, teachers of 
logic, of whom the first class ranks lowest, the second next, and the third 
highest. The value of the gifts bestowed rises not merely with the acquire¬ 
ments of the individual in his own department of learning, but with the 
dignity of the department to which he has devoted his chief labours, and 
in which be is most distinguished. It does not, however, follow that the pro¬ 
fessors of the most highly-honoured branch of learning are always, on the whole, 
the most highly rewarded; for in ltajshiihi logic which, by the admission of 
all, ranks highest, from whatever cause, is not extensively cultivated and has 
few professors, and these receive a small number of invitations and consequent¬ 
ly of gifts in proportion to the limited number of their pupils and the practical 
disuse ol' the study. Their total receipts, therefore, are not superior, and even 
not equal to the emoluments enjoyed by learned men of an inferior grade, who 
have, moreover, a source of profit in the performance of ceremonial recitations 
on public occasions which the pride or self-respect of the logicians will not 
permit them to undertake. Whatever the amount, it is from the ineome thus 
obtained that the teachers of the different classes and grades are enabled to 
build school-houses and to provide food and lodging for their scholars, hut 
several have assured me that to meet these expenses they have often incurred 
debt from which they are relieved only by the occasional aud unexpected 
liberality of individual benefactors. When a teacher of learning receives such 
an invitation as above described, be generally takes one or two of his pupils 
with him, giving each pupil his turn of such an advantage in due course; and 
when the master of the feast bestows a gift of money on the teacher, it is al¬ 
ways accompanied by a present to the pupil less in amount but proportioned 
to the respectability of the teacher’s character and the extent of his attain¬ 
ments. The teacher sometimes takes a favourite pupil more frequently than 
others, the object being to give a practical proof of the success of his instruc¬ 
tions as well as to accustom the" -pupil to the intercourse of learned and 
respectable society. As the student is furnished with instruction, food and 
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lodging without cost, the only remaining sources of expense to him are his 
hooks, clothes, and minor personal expenses, all of which, exclusive of books, 
axe estimated to cost him in no case more, and often less, than seven rupees per 
annum. His books he either inherits from some aged relative or at his own 
expense, and with his own hands he copies those works that are used in the 
college as text-books. In the latter case the expense of copying includes the 
expense of paper, pens, ink, ochre and oil. The ochre is mixed with the gum 
of the tamarind seed extracted by boiling, and the compound is rubbed over 
the paper which is thus made impervious to insects, and capable of bearing 
writing on both sides. The oil is for light, as most of the labour of copying is 
performed by night after the studies of the day have been brought to a close. 
An economical student is sometimes able, with the presents he receives when 
he accompanies his teacher to assemblies, both to defray these expenses and to 
relieve the straitened circumstances of his family at a distance. I have learned 
on good authority that ten and even twenty rupees per annum have been saved 
and remitted by a student to his family; but the majority of students require 
assistance from their families, although I am assured that what they receive 
probably never in any case exceeds four rupees per annum. 

I have already mentioned that in this district, as in Bengal generally, there 
are three principal classes into which the teachers and schools of Hindu learn¬ 
ing are divided, and which, therefore, may, with advantage, be separately consi¬ 
dered. The acquirements of a teacher of logic in general pre-suppose those of 
a teacher of law, and the acquirements of the latter in general pre-suppose those 
of a teacher of general literature who, for the most part, has made very limited 
attainments beyond those of his immediate class. As these are popular and 
arbitrary designations, they are not always strictly applied. 

Schools of general literature. —The age at which students enter on 
their studies varies from 7 to 14, and that at which they leave college 
varies from 20 to 32, the whole period of scholastic study thus varying 
from 11 to 22 years. All the students of a school of general literature 
receive throughout the year various sums, which average, the lowest four 
annas and the highest four rupees per month. The youths who commence 
the study of Sanscrit are expected to have acquired at home or in school merely 
a knowledge of writing and reading and a very slight acquaintance with the 
first rules of arithmetic, vis., addition and subtraction, without a knowledge of 
their applications, lienee learned Hindus having entered with these superficial 
acquirements at an early age on the study of Sanscrit, and having devoted 
themselves almost exclusively to its literature, are ignorant of almost every¬ 
thing else. The studies embraced in a full course of instruction in general 
literature are grammar, lexicology, poetry and the drama, and rhetoric, the 
chief subject of the whole being the knowledge of language as an instrument 
for the communication of ideas. On entering a school of learning, a student is 
at once put to the study of Sanscrit grammar. Grammar is a favourite study in 
this district, and the most extensive and profound treatises on it in the Sanscrit 
language arc those in most general use. In the 13 schools of this class 
there are four different grammars used. Panini being taught in G, the Kalapa 
2, the Mugdhabodha in 3, and the ftatnamala in 2. In teaching Panini 
the first work employed in the Bliasha Yritti, a commentary by Purusottama 
Deva on Panini’s rules, omitting those which are peculiar to the dialect of 
the Vedas. This is followed by the study of the Nyasa, an exposition of 
the Kaaica Vritti, which is a perpetual commentary on Panini’s rules. The 
Kasica Vritti does not itself in any ease appear to be used as a text-book, but 
references arc occasionally made to it. The Kalapa grammar is taught first in 
the Haurga Sinhi, an exposition by Hurga Singa of the Katantra Vritti, the 
latter being a brief and obscure commentary on the original aphorisms. This 
is followed by the Katantra Pariaista, a supplement to the Kalapa by Sripat- 
datta; by the Katantra Panjica, a commentary on the Daurgi Sinhi by Trilo- 
chandaea ; by the commentary of Sushena Kaviraja on the same; and by 
Pariaista Prabodha, a commentary by Gobinatha on the supplement above 
mentioned. The original aphorisms of the Panini and Kalapa grammars are 
believed to possess divine authority, which is not attributed to any of the other 
works employed in this course of instruction. The Mugdhabodha of Vopadeva 
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is studied without any commentary in the two schools where it is used; and the 
Batnamala, a compilation by Purusottama from the Panini and Kalapa gram¬ 
mars, is studied with the commentaries called Jiveahtoari and Prabhava 
Prakaaika. A list of verbal roots with their meaning is also committed to 
memory in this part of the course. 

Lexicology is the most appropriate name that has occurred to me for 
describing that branch of study by which, simultaneously with the study of 
grammar, a knowledge of the meanings of single words and of their synonyms 
is acquired. The only work employed for this purpose is the Amara Kasha by 
Amara Sinha, with the commentary of ltaghunatha Chakravartti. The names 
of objects, acts, qualities, &c., are classified and their synonyms given, which 
the students begin to commit to memory without the meaning j and they after¬ 
wards read the works and its commentary with the teacher who explains them. 
This gives the student a large command of words for future use either in read¬ 
ing or composition, and it is after some acquaintance with the grammar and the 
dictionary that the teacher usually encourages and assists the Student to com¬ 
pose, verbally or in writing, short sentences in Sanskrit. The work in verse in¬ 
variably read first is the Bhatli Kavya on the life and actions of Ham, so com¬ 
posed as to form a continued illustration of grammatical rules. This is followed 
without any fixed order by any of the following works or by others of the same 
class, viz., JRaghu Kavya, also on the history of Earn. Magha Kavya, on the 
war between Sisupala and Krishna; Naiahadha Kavya, on the loves of Nala 
and Damayanti; Bhairavi Kavya, on the war between Yudisthira and Durgo- 
dhana, &c., &e., &c. The poetry of the drama may be said to be almost wholly 
neglected here: in one college only I found that the Mahanaiaka is read. 

• In rhetoric the first work read is the Chandomanjri in prosody, and the 
only work by which this is followed here I found to be the Kavya Prakassa 
on the rules of poetical composition.. All these branches of general literature 
are not taught by every teacher. Some teach only grammar, others grammar 
and lexicology, others add poetry with or without the drama, and others em¬ 
brace rhetoric. But the whole of these are required to constitute a complete 
course of philology and general literature. The teacher of grammar only, the 
mere grammarian, ranks in the lowest scale of learned men; and in proportion 
to the number of the other branches of general literature which he adds to his 
acquirements, he raises his reputation and emoluments as a Sabdikar, philolo- 
ger. 

Hindu Law. —The age at which students enter on their studies varies from 
9 to 15, and that at which they leave college varies from 18 to 82, 
the whole period of scholastic study varying from 8 to 23 years. Omitting 
one school in which the age of beginning and completing studies could not be 
satisfactorily ascertained, the average period of scholastic study in the remain¬ 
ing 18 institutions is between 16 and 17 years. The professors of law receive 
throughout the year various sums as presents which, according to their own 
statements, average the lowest Ks. 3 and the highest lls. 35 per month. 

The teachers of law are in all cases conversant with the grammar and lexi¬ 
cology of the Sanskrit language and can give instruction in them; some are 
also acquainted more or less familiarly with the poetical and dramatic writings: 
and a smaller number with the works on rhetoric. Every teacher of law 
receives students at the earliest age and instructs them according to the extent 
of his own acquirements in general literature, and when he has reached that 
limit, he carries them on to the study of law. His students sometimes object 
to this arrangement and leave him in order to complete with another teacher 
a course of study in general literature. The majority of law-students, however, 
begin and end their studies in general literature to whatever extent they* may 
desire to proceed with a professor of that branch of learning, and afterwards 
resort to a teacher of law for instruction in his peculiar department. On those 
occasions on which the study of the law is especially directed to be suspended, 
as on the first., eight, and thirtieth of the waxing and waning of the moon, 
when it thunders, &e., &c., the students most commonly revert to their studies in 
general literature, which at such times arc not prohibited. The completion of 
liayhunandam on every branch of Hindu law, comprised in 28 books, is almost 
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exclusively studied in this district. It consists, according to Mr; Oolebrookc, of 
texts collected from the institutes attributed to ancient legislators, with a gloss 
explanatory of the sense, and reconciling seeming contradictions. Of the 28 
books those are almost exclusively read which prescribe and explain the ritual 
of Hinduism. The first book invariably read is that on lunar days; and this is 
followed by the others without any fixed order of succession, such as those on 
marriage, on penance, on purification, on obsequies, on the intercalary month of 
the Hindu calendar, &c,; but the number of books read is seldom more than 
10 and never exceeds 12, and is sometimes not more than 4, 3, and even 2. 
Baghunandana’s treatises on inheritance, and Jimutavahan’s on the same sub¬ 
ject, are also taught by one or two Pandits. 

Schools of Logic. —The age of commencing study is 10 or 12 and that of 
leaving college 24 or 32, the course of study taking up from 12 to 22 years, 
which must be understood, as in the preceding case of law schools, to include 
the preliminary study in grammar, &c. The course of instruction in logic 
embraces the reading and explanation of the following works, viz., Bhasha 
Parichheda, an introduction to the system of logic, with definitions of terms, 
qualities, and objects; Vyapti Panchaka, on the necessary or inherent qualities 
of objects; Sinha Vyaghra, a supplement to the preceding; Vyaddhikarana- 
dharmabachinabham , on the same object; Liddlianta Lakxhana, the same; 
Abachhedoklanirukti, the same; Visesa Vyapti, the same; Paksata, on inferen¬ 
tial propositions; Samanya Laksana, on the definition of classes or genera; 
Samanya Nirukli, the same; Avayara, on syllogism; Hetwabhash , on fallacies; 
Kttsimanjali, on the proofs of the divine existence, the attributes of the divine 
nature, and the means of absorption into it; and Vyutpattivada, a treatise on 
the derivation and meaning of the radical portions and of the suffixes and 
affixes of words. In one. of the schools of logic, the second above mentioned, 
only a few of these works are superficially and partially read. The Yedantic 
school.—To teach the following branches of learning, viz., general literature, 
law, the puranas, and the vedunta. 

The Pavranic school.— The pandit gives instruction in general literature, in 
law, and in astrology; but as he also teaches the puranas, chiefly the Mahabharata, 
and derives a great part of his emoluments from the public recitation of them in 
wealthy families, the name given to his school is derived from that branch of 
his acquirements. In astrology, he teaches the Joyatisa Tatwa by Raghunandana, 
a summary of astrological knowledge ; the Jatak Chandrika, on the calculation 
of nativities; and the Satkritya Muktacali, the Dipika, and Samaya Pradipa, 
on lucky and unlucky days. * * * The Tantric School. —The pandit teaches 
superficially grammar and the Vedant, but his distinctive name is derived from 
his professional instruction in the Tantra. The works classed under this name 
may be generally described to be employed in explaining the formulas peculiar 
to the votaries of Siva and the female deities, by which they seek to attain 
supernatural power and accomplish objects either good or bad for themselves 
or others. The work taught by this pandit is the Tanlra Sar, a compilation 
on those subjects. The Medical School. —The period of commencing the study 
of medical works is from twenty-two to twenty-five years of age, and that of 
discontinuing the study from twenty-five to thirty years of age, the whole period 
of study varying from 5 to 8 years. It is expected and required that medical 
students shall have previously acquired a knowledge of Sanscrit grammar and 
general literature* in some of the schools of learning taught by Brahman-pan¬ 
dits, after which they commence a course of medical reading in this institution. 
The period of study is shortened or prolonged according to the ability of the stu¬ 
dents for a shorter or a longer period to dispense with the emoluments of pri¬ 
vate practice. The school is taught by two aged brothers, Yaidyas in caste, 
most respectable men, and in high repute as medical practitioners. Neither 
Vaidya teachers nor Vaidya pupils receive invitations or presents, as Brahman- 
pandits and their pupils do, and the former are consequently dependent solely 
on their own means for the maintenance of their establishment. Vaidya 
teachers, however, like Brahman-pandits lodge and feed those pupils who have 
no home in the village in which the school is situated, and they also give their 
instruction to all gratuitously. The work first read is the Nidana, a standard 
medical work, after which the students of this school read Chakradatta by 
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Chakrapani; Batnamala, by Mm Krisna; Dravya Ouna, by Narayana Ddsa; 
a commentary by the same author on bis own work Madhamati ; commentaries 
of Yijaya Raksita and Siddbant Chintamnni on the Nidana; a commentary 
on Cliakradatta by Yasodhara; and Patyapatya, a work described as variously 
treating of the causes of disease, diagnosis, the practice of medicine, and 
materia medica. In a general view of the state of Hindu learning in this dis¬ 
trict, grammar appears to be the only department of study in which a consi¬ 
derable number of persons have a distinguished proficiency. * * * The medical 
professors who are venerablo men and highly respected by all around them for 
their learning within their own peculiar range as well as for their general charac¬ 
ter might also be added. There are others who occupy a middle rank, but 
the majority of the pandits are superficial men, and I have reason to think 
would be so judged by competent persons amongst their own countrymen, 
that is, superficial compared with the highest existing standards of native learn¬ 
ing, although all in general know well what they profess to know. 

In some districts the poetry of the drama appears to be almost wholly 
neglected. I found only one instance in which the Mahnnataka and that 
alone is read; whereas in some other districts dramatical literature is more 
generally and more fully studied, the JUahmakata being usually succeeded 
by Sakuntala, Kantuka Sarcaswa, Hasyarnava , Veniaanhar, Murari , &c. In 
rhetoric, the Srutabodha and Kavyachendrica, the former on prosody and the 
latter on the rules of poetical composition and both in general use. * * * In law 
Manu and the Mitaksara. * * * I have already mentioned the comparatively 
refined tone of feeling and character which the cultivation of Hindu learning 
appears to give to its possessors; and the effect in the same measure extends to their 
families, for the children of Rrahman-pandits are in general bright-looking 
and intelligent, modest and polite. The system of learned instruction also has 
a principle of diffusiveness in the gratuitousness with which the instruction is 
bestowed. * * * 

The following are the different studies pursued in Sanscrit schools and the 
average age, at each period, of the students belonging to each branch of learn¬ 
ing :— 
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Grammar, lexicology, and literature, which includes poetical and dramatic 
productions, although begun in succession, are generally studied simultaneously, 
and the same remark is, in some measure, applicable to law and logic. Taking, 
however, each branch of learning separately, .it would appear that the study of 
grammar occupies about seven years, lexicology about two, literature about 
ten, law about ten, logic about thirteen, and mythology about four. 

In describing the works employed as text-books in each branch of learning 
all that can be attempted in this place is to give the names of the principal 
books. In grammar the Mugdhabadha with the ltamtarkavagisi commentary 
and the Kalapa with the commentary of Trilochana l)asa are chiefly used. Iu 
lexicology the Amarakosha is the only work employed. In general literature 
the Uitopadem and Bhatti Kavya arc read. In law, the following tat was or 
treatises of Ragliunandana, viz.. Tit hi. Praymchitta, Udbuha, Suddhi, Smddha, 
Ahnika, Ekculati, Malamam, Snmayamddhi and Jyotisha, are first studied; and 
these are followed by the Dayabhaga and Prayaschitta biveka. 

In logic, the works in use are the Mathuri commentary of Vyapti Pan - 
ehaka ; the Tagadisi commentary of Purva Pakuha, Savyabhichara and Kevalcm- 
tcaya; and the Galadhari commentary of Avayava and Satpratipakaha, all, of 
course, including their respective text: the Sabdaaaktiprakaaika by Gadadher 
is also read. In mythology the Bhagavata Parana and the Bhagavad Oita, 
a book of the Mahabaraita, are read. * • * 

A most voluminous native author is Raghunandana Goswami, dwelling at 
Maro in the Patna thana, who is the author of 37 works. (Similar instances 
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of prolific authorship are not unknown in the Punjab among Pandits, Maul vis 
and Bhais.) 

Mr. Adam then offers the following general remarks on the state of San¬ 
scrit instruction in Bengal, which, mulatis mutandis, largely apply to the 
Punjab:— 

“ Fir*#.—There is not, as far as I have been able to observe and judge, 
any mutual connection or dependence between Vernacular and Sanscrit Schools . 
The former are not considered preparatory to the other, nor do the latter pro¬ 
fess to complete the course of study which has been begun elsewhere. They 
are two separate classes of institutions, each existing for distinct classes of 
society,—the one for the trading and agricultural, and the other for the religious 
and learned classes. They are so unconnected that the instruction in Bengali 
and Hindi reading and writing, which is necessary at the commencement of a 
course of Sanscrit study, is seldom acquired in the Vernacular schools, but 
generally under the domestic roof, and unless under peculiar circumstances, 
it is not extended to accounts, which are deemed the ultimate object, of Ver¬ 
nacular school instruction. It has been already shewn that an unusually small 
number of Vernacular Schools is found in certaiu parts of the Beerblioom dis¬ 
trict, which have no institutions of learning; and it now appears that in the 
Burdwan district, where Vernacular schools comparatively abound, there also 
schools of learning are most numerous. On the other hand, in that division of 
the Tirhoot district which contains the greatest number of schools of Hindu 
learning there are no Vernacular schools at all; and in the whole district the 
Vernacular schools are fewer, while the proportion of schools of learning is 
greater than in any other district. It seems to follow that the prosperity or 
depression of learning in any locality does not imply the prosperous or depressed 
condition of Vernacular instruction, and that the two systems of instruction 
are wholly unconnected with, and independent of, each other. 

“ Second.—Sanscrit learning is, to a certain extent, open to all classes 
of native society whom inclination, leisure, and the possession of adequate 
means may attract to its study, and beyond that limit it is confined to Brah¬ 
mans. The inferior castes may study grammar and lexicology, poetical and 
dramatic literature, rhetoric, astrology and medicine; but law, the writings 
of the six schools of philosophy, and the sacred mythological poems, are the 
peculiar inheritance of the Brahman caste. This is the distinction recognized 
in the legal and religious economy of Hinduism, hut practically Brahmans 
monopolize not only a part, but nearly the whole, of Sanscrit learning. 

“ Third.—The teachers and students of Sanscrit schools constitute the culti¬ 
vated intellect of the Hindu people, and they command that respect and exert 
that influence which cultivated intellect always enjoys, and which in the pre¬ 
sent instance they peculiarly enjoy from the ignorance that surrounds them, 
the general purity of their personal character, the hereditary saeredness of the 
class to which most of them belong, the sacredness of the learning that distin¬ 
guishes them, and the saeredness of the functions they discharge as spiritual 
guides and family priests. The only drawback on the influence they possess 
is the general, not universal, poverty of their condition, increased by the fre¬ 
quent resumption of former endotements. They are, notwithstanding this, a 
highly venerated and influential portion of native society; and although as a 
body their interests may he opposed to the spread of knowledge, yet their im¬ 
poverished circumstances would make them ready instruments to carry into 
effect any plan that should not assail tlicir religious faith or require from them 
a sacrifice of principle and character. 

“ Fourth .—The most favourable would probably not be a high estimate of the 
practical utility of the different branches of Sanscrit learning cultivated in these 
schools, but neither is that learning to be wholly despised. So long as the lan¬ 
guage shall exist, the literature it contains will constitute one of the most pre- 
ciouB remains of antiquity connecting itself by links clearly perceptible, hut not 
yet fully traced, with the history of almost every people of Western Asia and of 
Europe; and so long as the Hindus shall exist as a distinct people, they will 
derive some of their most inspiring associations and impulses from the great 
literary monuments which belong to their race, and which the progress of time 
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■will render more venerable, even when from the progress of improvement they 
may cease to be regarded as Bacred. Viewed with reference to the present con¬ 
stitution and wants of native society, Sanscrit literature may be considered 
either as sacred, profane, or a mixed character. The Tantra scriptures, prescrib¬ 
ing the ritual observances of Hinduism, are exclusively religious. Law includes 
not only the prescriptions of religion, but the rules of inheritance, contract, &o., 
which are recognized by the British Government and are essential to the work¬ 
ing of civil society. The six Darshanas, of which I have found four taught in 
the schools, viz., the Nyaya, Vedanta, Mimansa, and Sankhya, contain expositions 
not only of theological doctrine and ritual observance, but systems of philosophy 
on logic, on spirit and matter, and on moral and legal obligation. The mytho¬ 
logical poems, the Mohabharath and the Bhagavat Purana, which are generally 
read, contain a system of metaphysical philosophy, disquisitions on political 
morality, and probably remnants of true history, mixed up with the fables of 
heroes and of gods. Astrology would be more correctly denominated arithmo- 
logy, for it is the science of computation in the widest sense, and embraces not 
only divination and the casting of nativities by the situation and aspect of the 
stars, but also mathematical and astronomical science. The native medical 
writings may be worthy of much, but not of all, the contempt with which the 
native medical profession is regarded by Europeans at the present day, for to a 
calm observer the very supremacy of their authority, which is so absolute and 
undisputed as to have repressed all independent inquiry, observation, and experi¬ 
ment, would seem to imply no inconsiderable degree of merit in the works to 
which such an influence has been so long conceded. Finally, the works on 
grammar, general literature, and rhetorical composition, will be valued as long 
as the philosophy of language shall be studied, or the Sanscrit language itself 
employed as an instrument for the expression of thought and sentiment. These, 
and the collateral branches of learning constitute the national literature of the 
Hindus, a literature which needs not to be created, but which may he improved 
by the transfusion into it of those discoveries in art, on science, and in philoso¬ 
phy, that distinguish Europe, and that will help to awaken the native mind 
from the sleep of centuries. 

“Fifth .— The native mind of the present day, although it is asleep, is not 
dead. It. has a dreamy sort of existence in separating, combining, and recast¬ 
ing in various forms, the fables and speculations of past ages. The amount of 
authorship shown to exist in the different districts is a measure of the intellec¬ 
tual activity which, however now misdirected, might he employed for useful 
purposes. The same men who have wasted, and arc still wasting their learning 
and their powers in weaving complicated alliterations, recompounding absurd 
and vicious fictions, and revolving on perpetual circles of metaphysical abstrac¬ 
tions, never ending still beginning, have professed to me their readiness to en¬ 
gage in any sort of literary composition that would obtain the patronage of 
Government. It is true that they do not possess the knowledge which we 
desire should be communicated to their countrymen; but where the desire to 
bestow information exists on our part, and the desire to receive it on theirs, all 
intermediate obstacles will speedily disappear. Instead of regarding them as 
indocile, intractable, or bigoted in matters not connected with religion, I have 
often been surprised at the facility with which minds under the influence of 
habits of thought so different from my own have received and appreciated the 
ideas, which I have suggested. N-rr is it authors only who might be employed 
in promoting the cause of public instruction ; it is probable that the whole body 
of the learned, both teachers and students, might be made to lend their willing 
aid towards the same object. ” 


The following is a sketch of a model indigenous sanscuit school by 
Pandit Bhagwan Das:— 

Seif EM K OP StVDY. 

Lower School. 

Non.—The course in each class should extend over one year. 

Class I —(For beginners). 

Alphabet . . Varnnodta (the rosary of letters). 

Prose . . . Sanscrit Path dpkarka (useful lessons, vis., fables, &c.) 

t 
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Poetry 

Grammar 

Class II— 

Prose . 
Grammar 
Poetry . 

Prosody 

Dictionary 

Class III— 

Prose . 
Poetry . 
Logic . 
Grammar 
Dictionary 

Class IV- - 

Rhetoric 
Drama . 
Dictionary 


Rijn Path, Parts I and II (easy lessons, viz., abstracts from 
Purans, Hitdpadesa and other moral works). 

S&r Kaumudi (essence of Grammar). 


Hitdpadesa, Parts I and II. 

■Laghu Kaumudi, Part I (the smaller Kaumudi Grammar). 
Raghuvans (I—VII) cantos (the poetical history of the family 
of llnghu, by Kalidasa). 

Srut Bodh (knowledge of verse), 

Amarkosh (vocabulary of synonyms). 


Hitdpadesa, the whole. 

Humar Sambhav (I—VI cantds) (birth of Kartickcva). 
Karikavali or Tark-Sangraha. 

Laghukaumudi, the whole. 

Amarkosh, Part II. 


Kavya Dipika and Sahitya Darpan. 
Venisanhara. 

Amarkosh, the whole. 


Class V— 

Grammar 

Poetry . 
Drama . 
Prosody 
Logic . 
Philosophy 

Class VI— 

Grammar 
Poetry . 


Class VII — 

Rhetoric 
Logic . 
Philosophy 


Middle School. 

Siddhant Kaumudi 1st half. 

Magh, Id cantos. 

Sakuntala, the whole. 

Vritta llntnukar, the whole. 

Muktavali, l J arts I and II. 

Sunkhya, Cliandrika, and Vedautsar. 

Siddhant Kaumudi, the whole, and Prakrit Prakash. 
Bhatti Kavya, 1U cantos. 

Higher School. 

Kavya Prakash. 

Dinkari. 

Sankhya Pravachanabhoshya. 


Class VIII— (the instruction in this class to extend over two years). 

Grammar . . Manorama, Laghu Shahdcoder Shekhar, Paribhashendu 

Shekhar. 


Class IX — (course extending over 3 years). 

Grammar . . Shabd liatna, Mohahhasliya and Vyakarn-bhushan. 

Logic . . . .lagdislii, Vyut-patti-vad and Nyaya Sutra-vritti. 

School hour *—From 7 a.m. to 6 i*.m. ; 3 hours are allowed for recreation from 11 a.m. to 1 f.m. 
Examination— No examination is held at the close of the year, but students completing one 
year’s course arc allowed to read in the next upper class. The teacher only tests 
their abilities by holding oral examinations in their respective courses on certain days 
of the month, on which the imparting of new lessons is prohibited. 


The following is an account of Pandit Bliugwan Das’s own educational 
career:— 

“ Pandit Bhagwan Das commenced studying Sanscrit at home with his 
grandfather Pandit Mohr Chand (whose abilities were considered to be equal to 
those of Pandit Maksud,in, the noted Pandit ol’ Maharaja Ran jit Singh’s Court) 
when he was 10 years of age, and with him he read the following hooks:— 


5 C9 • 
q> *- C 
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®3 


■o 
_ o 
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Alphabet 

Prose 

Grammar 

Poet ry 

Prosody 

Dictionary 

Logic 

Vedant 


Sanscrit Barnmala. 

Sanscrit Pathopkark. 

Sar Kaumudi, Laghu Kaumudi, and Madh Kaumudi. 
Raghuvans and Kumar Sambhav. 

Srut Bodh. 

Amarkosh. 

Tark Sangraha. 

Vedantsar. 
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During 1 the next four years he was put under Pandit Subhkam, the Guru 
of Pandit Jalla of Raja Hera Singh, who lived in Lahore for a period of about 
40 years, and with whom he read the following books:— 

Grammar . . Siddhant Kaumudi, Manorama, Tattwa Bodhini, Lag ho Shab- 

dendu Shekhar, Shabdkaustubh, Paribhashendu Shekhar and 

Mababbasbya. 

Poetry . . Magh, Kirat, and Naishad Charita. 

Prosody . . Vritta Hatnakar. 

Subsequently he read one year with Pandit Udai Earn of Kaithal the fol¬ 
lowing works on Logic:— 

Muktavali, Siddhant Chandrodai and Dinkari. 

The following works were read by him privately, without the aid of any 
teacher:— 


Drama 

Prose . 
Hindu Law . 


Vedant 

Puran . 

Up Puran 
Astronomy . 


Vasavdatta, Mrichha Katika, Yikramorvosi, Sakuntala and 
• Megliduta. 

Dosa Kumar Charita. 

Manu Smriti; Parasari; Mitakshara, the key of Yagynvalk ; 
Aprark ; Prayoschit Muktavali; Praishchit Mayukh Sarba- 
dinpratishtha. 

Panchdashi, Asbtavakra, Atmabodh, Madbu Sudani and Sri- 
dhari. 

All the 18 Puranas. 

Valmikya Ramayau and Mahabharat. 

Shighrabddh; Mahurt Chiiitamani, the key of Mahurt 
Chintamnni; Piyjashidhara ; Piyjaslikauaka ; Mahurt Dar- 
pan; Khat Pancliashika, and many other books on various 
subjects. 


No system of class instruction existed formerly in indigenous schools, but 
those desirous of studying Sanscrit were taught by Pandit3 at their own homes.” 
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F.—FEMALE INDIGENOUS EDUCATION. 

When I was at the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, I started a polyglot 
journal, in commemoration of a title which I had long advocated, in the hope 
that its adoption would mark an era of closer identification between the Imperial 
races of India and the now Imperial House of England. Among the contribu¬ 
tions to the first number of the Kaum-i-Kaisari, the “ Imperial nation,” so 
named in honor of the “ Kaisar-i-HindJ” were some verses in Sanscrit from a 
Maliratta girl then wandering about with her brother, richer in intellect 
than in purse. Although education among Panjabi women of the tyiglier castes 
of Hindus, the better Muhammadans and all orders of Sikhs is not so uncommon 
as would be supposed from thp interested outcry of native reformers, in whose 
castes there are few educated women, and fewer still who will marry them, 
it is an accomplishment in India regarding which, to quote from memory the 
words of Pericles, “she is the noblest woman of whom least is heard either 
in praise or blame.” After a period of liberty, to which Greek authors 
bear witness, the Hindu woman, always the tenderest and most respected 
of mothers and the man’s temporal and spiritual wife, had, with her Muham¬ 
madan sister, found her greatest pride in retirement. Still, I felt sufficiently 
interested in the pair to take them to Lahore, where they lived in the compound 
of the Press, and where her brother, whiter than many Europeans, received a 
scholarship for more than a year, which was sufficient for their simjrle wants. 
Books were supplied to the young lady, who was anxious to be employed as 
a Hindi teacher in one of the Mission girls’ schools, and who was reading 
English at the time ; but the efforts of my wife to find her employment proved 
unavailing and, as her brother, a rolling-stone, had quarrelled with the Head 
Pandit of the Oriental College, to whom he was too proud to apologise, they 
resumed their travels, the brother leaving me an account of his wanderings pre¬ 
vious to coming into port in the Panjab. In that interesting account 1 find no 
reference to Female Education. Just as Aberigh-Mackay among Englishmen, 
so Pandit uni It a malm was ignored among natives at Lahore, till other pro¬ 
vinces recognized the prophet that the Punjab had not noticed, .though no one 
could help being struck with the unaffected modesty and love for learning of 
the young lady, whose emancipationist theories, if they existed at all, were 
then* kept in the background. 

Indigenous female education in the Panjab requires less development than 
revival. The girl who was ever taught to read Nagri or Gurmukhi or Arabic 
in her home or in a friend's house, conveniently situated, where other girls 
could also assemble, now has a brother at a Government School reading Urdu and 
becoming daily more* dissociated from her in language and feeling. The mother 
also, for the same reason, cannot co-operate with the teacher, whilst the boys 
sneer at what they see at home in a speech which is almost unintelligible to her. 
For even the Hindustani-speaking mother has a dialect which is not that of her 
son. The spirit of disbelief also imported from the Government School is a 
source of great sorrow to her and adds to the deteriorating influences of a 
climate and of homes in which passions can only he restrained by the rigorous 
observance of conventionalities and the minute practice of religious ceremonies, 
which the Hindu lawgiver and native society in all Indian communities so 
wisely enforce. Though the Punjab has ever been more liberal in religion and 
manners, than the impenetrable North-Western Provinces, where Hindus and 
Muhammadans vie with ono another in conservatism, yet the son or brother who 
would blaspheme the household god would pass a mauvais quart d’heure with 
iiis family, even if the Panjabi mother did not slap with her slipper the mouth 
of the young demagogue who, perhaps, an hour before had denounced the 
brutality of British rule and deplored the ignorance of his countrymen to a sym¬ 
pathetic audience. It is, therefore, not unnatural that he should desire to 
spread “ female education ” in a sense that will provide him with a more con¬ 
genial home than he enjoys at present. 

The Panjabi woman has, however, not only been always more or less 

. Za 
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educated herself, but she has also been an educator of others * In Delhi, for 
instance, we find that, before the annexation of the Panjab, six public schools 
for girls were kept by Panjabi women, who had emigrated to the South for 
this purpose. 

In other places, similarly, Panjabi women were to be found as teachers, 
just as the Guru or the Padhn spread his instruction beyond the precincts of a 
province, where he was becoming a drug in the market. Among Muhammadans, 
very many widows considered it a sacretj duty to teach girls to read the Koran, 
and though Delhi, like the rest of the North-Western Provinces, was far behind 
the Panjab in female education, we find that it had in 1845 numerous schools 
for girls kept in private houses. 

Por the native girl is even more intelligent and enquiring than her 
brother, and few were the families in which the father, brother or mother 
did not take a pride in teaching the younger female members to read ; 
there the education stopped short in theory, but the timid little girl would 
nestle up to her brother and imitate his writing, till she became fairly 
proficient in that accomplishment, though female self-respect forbids its being 
acknowledged. On the frontier, the superior class of Jletaimi are known to have 
received an education in Persian poetry and in caligraphy, whilst even a lower class 
is said not to be deficient in the art of writing and in music, so that it will at once 
be understood why Persian poetry, which has an almost intoxicating effect on 
the native mind, is sternly prohibited to be heard or read l>y most respectable 
females. That nine-tenths of the educated native's arc alleged to be averse to 
female education can only be true, if among educated natives both the old and 
the new schools are included. Even in the latter I doubt, whether any one, 
whose power of reflection has not been destroyed by thinking in a foreign 
language, would williugly sanction a too sudden departure from the old lines on 
which indigenous female education lias hitherto proceeded. 

In the Hindu higher classes, both the parents were enjoined to instruct their 
children, including daughters, in their religious duties. The greatest respect to 
the mother and to the elder sister is distinctly laid down in the rules for the 
conduct of students. Among Muhammadans nearly all girls were taught the 
Koran ; nor could a Sikh woman claim the tjtlc and privileges of a “learner” 
unless she was able to read the Grantli. The knowledge, therefore, of her 
religious duties, imparted in numerous little treatises, and in some of the sacred 
texts and illustrated by stories of deities, saints and prophets, was deemed to be 
sufficient for one who had the duties of a household to learn, which, besides 
sewing and cooking, included the art of embroidery and the keeping of accounts 
in an elementary, and sometimes veiy primitive, form. Yet we find that there 
were many women, especially in the Panjab, whose influence in the State could 
not be ignored, whilst poetesses were by no means scarce, especially in the 
higher Muhammadan families. In Panjabi, the life, hopes, and disillusions of 
women are sung in numerous forms, of which the following, lately published in 
an English newspaper, gives„ an idea of independence allied to modest retire¬ 
ment : — * 


Gibls' Spihhiko Son*. 
Anita apnd charkltd kntnd: 
l)uc life mni)li naltfn ihatnd. 
Kyiin due de karan rdiye, 

Bbed upnc (lil dd khdiye ? 

Anita apin' ghare de Bdjd: 

Due kune knjh nahin kdid. 

Kyun mitaa* kliiinh lamd? 
Parnd Mdlik did chamd. 

Kydn knni d sang aadn phasnd P 
Kydn knnf dc ghur jd l,a*nd P 
Ajidt) ant name inarjdnd : 

Due kusi sang lmhln jdnd. 


TBASniiTIOS. 

All day long my skeins I make; 
Nor kisses give, nor kisses take. 
Why should I for another weep. 
Nor in my heart my secrets keep? 
In my own home the Queen am I. 
Why should I for another's nigh P 
I that bow to my God alone, 

Shall I a man for master own P 
Shall I full into another's snare P 
Pass my life in another's lair P 
Will that other be ever true P 
When I go hence will he go too P 


• The returns in Part II of this Report, incidentally, show the existence of several fomals indigenous 
schools, in some of which also boys of a fender age are admitted. Not to speak of the very numerous Koran 
schools for both hoys and girls taught and supjported by pious widows j there are the following schools, conducted 
by female teachers: NawankAt and Moharwal m the Lahore District, Panipat has <1 schools so flood tided, Wairo- 
wal and Futtaliabad in the Amritsar District, Dhatrat and Asant in the Karnal District, Ac., Ac. 
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Gish’ Spwhinq Soso. 
Kyis dunufa dtf bijrf bajdnrf t 
Sukh ohhorko dukh ko pfind. 
Haig mithf, mithf mep tniljffnd: 
Kyag norm dusdld bichhdndP 


TaiNBIiTIOH. 

And what in marriage here below P 
What but baiter of bliss for woe P 
Dust turns to dust and dust am I. 

Why should my dust for marriage sigh? 


I E. C. T. 

“When. I go hence will he go too” is the wail of those who wish to 
be joined in death to those whom they love; but to whom this desire, 
which led to Sati and which explains the incurable grief of widowhood, 
has only a one-sided application. Still the mystic tie of .marriage is not dis¬ 
solved on the death of the husband, even if the wife does not join him on the 
funeral pyre, for whenever she dies, she is burned in a white shroud, so that 
her husband may receive her as still mourning for him. The law which en¬ 
joined a proper show of grief on widows, who, in all countries, assume to be 
“ inconsolable,” also protected her interests, and it is only among the mercenary 
classes of the once-born that widows suffer any show of indignity. Tearing off 
her ornaments is only an equivalent for wearing mourning, but on the 13th day 
after the death of the “ dear departed ” all the relatives gather and pour out- 
rupees before her, with the view of making a provision for the widow for life 
which she often spends foolishly, unless it is entrusted to an elder male relative, 
especially after the year of sorrowing is over and she resumes most of her 
jewels and with them, perhaps, some of the gaiety of her blasted life. 

Like the “Law of Celibacy” among Roman Catholic priests, that of 
widowhood, including the extravagance of Sati, was based on a conception of 
self-sacrifice to duty or affection, of which only the highest human nature is 
capable. Widows, as is indicated by the apostle of continence, are, in many 
cases, no doubt suffering from a hardship in not being allowed to re-marry with 
due regard to the convenances, and if certain reformers could only rehabilitate a 
widow that marries (and innumerable widows do so in the lower classes) in middle 
native society, they would not have the difficulty which they often encounter 
now 7 of finding suitable wives in their own caste. 

It must also not be forgotten that, if the 21 millions of alleged widows in 
India were allowed to be married without a social stigma, which deters most of 
them from the fatal step, an immense stimulus would be given to polygamy 
and that the peace of the ma jority of the better llindu homes, which are chiefly 
monogamous, would be destroyed. The quarrels for inheritance would also be 
embittered, and we should have in numerous households a repetition of the 
scenes in the seraglio. How far the re-marriage of widows w r ould lessen the 
solemnity of the marriage tie, the common sacrifices offered by husband and 
■wife and the beauty, in spite of all that- is said to the contrary, of Hindu 
married life as a centre of living affection for the poorer kindred, it is needless 
to enquire, but that 21 millions of widows cannot be married without some 
injurious effect on the chances of marriage of unmarried girls there can be little 
doubt. Finally, just as polyandria (confined to the brothers of the husband) 
in the respectable families, as in Tibet, is a check on overpopulation in a poor 
country, whilst it also gives a considerable power to women in some districts, 
so is the prohibition of widow-marriage a salutary precaution against an undue 
increase of the population in a crowded country like India, where already the 
supply of food is, in many parts, insufficient for the demand.* 


• I)r. Hunter in his “England'* work in India" under the head of “ the hungry Residue of 40 millions” states: 

“ A squaro milo of land in England, says ilr. Caird, highly cultivated, gives employment to 60 persons, in 
the proportion, 25 men, young and old, and 25 women and hoys, “ nr at the rate of 51 acres to 4 persons. France 
with its 180 persons to the square mile is considered a densely-peopled country, and ten acres of plough land would 
be reckoned a smnll holding! Well, there it not a single district in India with only 180 persons to the square 
mile what is not exceedingly well off" compared with the unfortunate population in more crowded areas. 

• Dr W. H. Hollow informs me that the yearly rate of increase of the population in the Punjab is 0 (5 per 
eent., whereas in England it is 1'27 per eout. The population in the I’anjab (in British territory) enumerated 
ill 18>81 amounts to 18,850,437 (of whom only 8.015,210 are females) against? 17,609,618 in 1868, so that duriug 
the interval of 13 years the population has increased by 1,240,919, or about 7 per cent. 

Now the whole area of British possessions in the Panjnh is 107,110 square miles, of which only 36,056 are 
cultivated, one-fourth culturable, and the vest unculturable waste; yet the census of the year 1881, which is under 
the mark, would give 514*3 persons to each square mile of cultivated land, so that it is easy to perceive to what 
straits for a livelihood the remarriage or the proportion of " the 21 millions of Indian widows” for the l’anjab would 
reduoe the population. It is far wiser for a Government to leave “ well alone ” or even to leave an ascertained ill 
alone, than fly to evils that it knows not of, by any encouragement to overpopulation or even to any form of 
female education that will make the women of the Panjab dissatisfied with their position. That position oan 
only be improved with the inorease of the general wealth of the country. Now the proportion of females to 
maws in the Psnjab is as 4'4 females to 5 males, which places women at a premium, aud, therefore, obviouely iu 
the best possible position attainable under the present circumstances of the province. 
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There is a great deal of exaggeration about the hardships, if not cruelties, 
to which widows are subjected. As a rule, women in all countries can take 
care of themselves and interweave the interests of others with their own. The 
sight of a widow ready to burst into tears may grow to be trying to her sur¬ 
roundings, or, if poor, she may wish to make herself useful to the rest by 
working for them or rendering such other services as woman discharge in most 
native households. It may also be disagreeable to her to have to defer to the 
wishes, if not whims, of younger married women in her adopted family. 

A portion of the male community is, however, pecuniarily interested in 
the widow question. Just as passing the Entrance, P.A., B.A. and M.A. Exa¬ 
minations raises the value of the bridegroom in certain castes in the matrimo¬ 
nial market, so would many an aspiring regenerator of his country wish to 
take care of the peculitm of the widow, to which I have referred, by rescuing 
her from the cheerlessness of a home, no longer her own, even should she be 
staying with her parents. Probably, many widows would not object to re-mar¬ 
riage, but I doubt whether the signatures to a Memorial to Government, pur¬ 
porting to emanate from a number of widows, were genuine. If so, this cir¬ 
cumstance would show that they could write and that they had, probably, also 
read the memorial, evidences of the extent of indigenous female education. 
It would be well to know to what caste these widows belong and whether they 
would object to marry a man of an inferior caste, or, indeed, of a superior one, 
for all castes are now jealous of intrusion from both above and below. It may 
be incidentally mentioned that certain crimes are more common in one caste 
than in another; for instance, forgery in the writer or Kayasth class, as would, 
indeed, be the natural tendency of the evilly disposed in that section of the 
community. If, therefore, a Kayetli were to accuse another of burglary or a 
Bengali another of actual assault (not mere abuse), there Avould be a primd facie 
improbability of the charge and for the same reason, memorials from, e.g.. 
Brahmins, Rajputs or Jats, are more likely to be genuine than from some other 
castes. 

Be that as it may, the lot of a poor widow is sad enough in all countries, to 
deserve sympathy, but it is minimized in India by the following considera¬ 
tions :— 

1. The widows of Muhammadans, of Sikhs, of most of the hill tribes, and of 

nearly all the lower Hindu castes do marry, and the widows of Jats 
are bound to marry their deceased husband’s brother, for the pro¬ 
tection of the inheritance. 

2. The widows who have grown-up sons or whose age entitles them to have 

a voice in the management of the household, practically, and, in 
numerous cases admittedly, rule it. 

3. There, therefore, only remains a comparatively small number of widows 

in the higher and middle Hindu castes, and among them only those 
are to be pitied who are poor or who have unfeeling or no relatives, 
a rare circumstance.* 

4. The mis fortune of these, however, is alleviated— 

(a) by the ideal of the sacredness of the marriage tie; the hope of rejoin¬ 
ing the husband and being made worthy of his regard m proportion 
to her, generally, self-inflicted privations, such as sleeping on the 
floor instead of on a charpoy. It is here where religion strengthens 
and raises the character of a noble-minded Hindu widow; 

(i) the social consideration which is given to a widow who, by her acts, 
shows her undying grief for her deceased husband ; 

(e) the sympathy of her own family to which she, in many instances, 
returns; 


•According to the Ccn*u« Return*, there were only 184,446 widow* below 30 your* of ago, vie., 1,208 ohild- 
widow* between 0-9 i 6,778 between 10 and 14« 19,346 between 16 and 19 : 41,686 between 20-24; and 66,687 
between 26-29 (of theee, at least three-fourth* can re-many). There then remain those between 30 and 60 or up¬ 
ward* who have inontly grown-up children, uml who, practically, preuide over their houacbuld*. The proportion, 
therefore, of marriageable widow* ia only 1 in 69'43 in a female population of 8,016,210, and, aa not a fourth of 
theee arc condemned to celibacy, the hardebip ia not *o univenai aa i* alleged. 
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(«0 the generally liberal provision for life that has been made for her on 
the 13th day, which relieves her, at any rate, from the most gnaw¬ 
ing cares and allows her to address herself to the education of her 
children, if any. 

** Laborarc et. orare ” is, therefore, the well-bred widow’s remaining aim in a 
not ignoble life and, though she may have occasional misgivings, a high hope 
sustains her and is an example to her more restless or less religious sisters in 
misfortune. 

That the lofty conception of matrimony among Ilindus has not been with¬ 
out effect, may be inferred from the fact that most respectable and wealthy 
Muhammadans in India marry only one wife, whereas in other Muhammadan 
countries nearly all who can afford it exceed that number. Similarly, the 
Muhammadan system of the veil, curtain, or “ purdah ” has not altogether dis¬ 
advantageous^ affected the Hindu wife, for if tho statement of Greek authors 
be trusted, tho women in the Panjab enjoyed a liberty which sometimes bor¬ 
dered on license. 

The case of child-widows, however, in the better castes, is pitiable, and it is 
for them that relief may be obtained by a judicious promulgation of certain 
relaxations allowed by their religion and tradition ; hut this can only be done 
by receiving the co-operation of Brahmins, though not for the marriage of the 
child-widows of their own caste, who may either be trained as teachers or re¬ 
present the class of nuns in Tibet, Ladak, Spiti and other neighbouring coun¬ 
tries, not to speak of nuns in Homan Catholic Europe. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether the number of child-widows in Tndiawho cannot marry exceeds, in pro¬ 
portion, that of the nuns in the countries which 1 have mentioned.* 

The cruelty of enforced widowhood may be educationally utilized by ap¬ 
pointing widows, who can already read, as teachers of girls, visiting them in 
their own homes, or by training them for that profession. Among Muham¬ 
madans and Sikhs I do not apprehend that there will be much difficulty in 
securing a supply that will exceed the demand. Among Hindus also, with 
the co-operation of the Brahmins, objections against the above plan will also 
gradually disappear. The best means, however, for spreading female educa¬ 
tion in a manner welcome to native ideas is to employ the Maulvis, Bandits and 
Biiais for male teaching and their wives, or, sometimes, elder sisters, for female 
teaching. This will induce the priestly classes to attend more than they have 
hitherto to the education of their female relatives, an example which is sure to 
he followed by the other classes or castes. The present obstacles to female 
instruction will then disappear as if by magic, and a field will he prepared for the 
philanthropic labors of those who wish to impart a still higher education to the 
women of this country. That 1 have not overrated tho influence of the priestly 
classes on the native community will he illustrated by some instances referred 
to by the Director of Public Instruction in his No. t 8., dated 22nd September 
issi :—“ I have found, however, t hat in some oases the people have no objection 
lo the employment of a young man belonging to the hereditary priestly classes, 
and to a family that, is well-known and respected.” When it is remembered 
how jealous all natives are as regards men, and especially young men, seeing 
their'daughters, no greater testimony than the above could be adduced in 
support of the confidence of the people in their spiritual leaders, considering 
that it comes from a hostile witness, who is even opposed to the employment 
of nn Oriental teacher in a primary school, if he does not possess a Normal 
School certificate. If, in co-operation witli the priestly classes, the wives of 
European and native officials would concert measures for imparting secular 
instruction to native girls, visiting them in their homes, they would, more 
than by the example of their domestic virtues, kindle the flame of sympathy 
between the rulers and the ruled, whilst providing themselves with an cmploy- 


* There were only (57o Hindu child-widows between 0-9 years of age niul -1,070 ln-t ween 10 mid 11. Of these, 
at least, two-thirds belong to tbe re-marrying etude*. There were altogether 7-l.d‘JO 11 indu widow* in 1SS1 below 
30 yeara of age, of whom about a third are prevented from re-marrying. There were al-o 53.3S3 Muhammadan 
widows below thirty, moat of whom will, no doubt, ru-marry. and oidy S,0H5 Sikh widows of corresponding ages. 
Where i* the oouutry in Europe in which, practically, morn widows have a better chance of re-marrying than in 
India? 
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ment that would relieve the monotony of station-life, and that would be greatly 
conducive to the preservation of their health and spirits. Just as many mis¬ 
sionary ladies assist their husbands in a noble task, I see no reason why the 
official’s wife should not he a helpmeet to him in his great undertaking of 
identifying the interests and feelings of the people with the maintenance of a 
wise and liberal Government. 

That native households are not invariably centres of frivolity or domestic 
tyranny, may be inferred from Mrs. Hossain Ali’s spirited and detailed descrip¬ 
tion of “ Home rule ” in Upper India, the sceptre of which is often wielded 
by the gentler sex. Household cares, the troubles of friends, embroidery, 
sewing, spinning, listening to the professional story-teller or songstress, or to the 
preaching of pious women, the recitations from sacred books, fill their time 
and supply tho place of going to parties, to church or to a concert. The Rev¬ 
erend Lai Behari Dey, in an article just reprinted in the “ Selections from the 
Calcutta Review ” says : “ People at home, ignorant of Hindu manners, have a 
notion that Hindu females, like negro slaves, an; doomed to unrelenting servitude. 
That women in India do not attain to that state in society which they do in 
Europe, is unquestionable ; but that they are viewed here in the light of slaves, 
cattle and household property is not true ...” lie then passingly refers to the 
juvenile plays of girls ; their Rolls, Bow-bows, in which the mysteries of mar¬ 
riage are emblematically represented; Hide and seek, Tilknti, in which the dex¬ 
terity of fingers is exhibited ; “ that large class of plays in which the recitation 
of doggerel verses forms a principal part, ’’ and gives an account of the women’s 
daily occupations of which w'c quote the following :—“ The males are feasted 
first, on whom their wives and mother attend. Attendance at the table is not re¬ 
garded by the Bengalis as a servile occupation, that office being usually perform¬ 
ed by elderly matrons and Brahmins.” He then mentions some of their games, 
such as ashli-kusti, not unlike backgammon, played by four |»crsons; Monyul 
Fatan, not unlike draughts, representing a mimic but tie between the Moguls 
and the Patans; Baghbundi, or tiger hunt, not unlike the fortress game in Ger¬ 
many, &c., &c. Of course, amusements vary with tho women of different castes, 
sects and classes, but few can have heard the light-hearted song over their work 
beyond the walls of a native house and imagine that its inmates were slaves. 
Women will also attend the recitations of a famous Pandit, though this is not 
often the case. On festivals and occasions of rejoicings, such as marriages and 
births, dancing-women are called in ; but I think that enough has been said 
above to show that female life in the Punjab is not so hojiclcss and servile as it 
is perhaps imagined to be. 

Some of the female schools, supported by Municipalities and entered as 
Government schools, teach the Koran, without doing which they would not be 
attended. Bawa Khem Singh once had 108 female schools under his superintend¬ 
ence and would, no doubt, have largely increased their number had lie been 
encouraged by the Educational Department. I revived 50 of them in the 
Rawalpindi circle and opened them to inspection; but the spirit which had been 
inspired by Sir Robert Montgomery among the promoters of female education in 
t lie Punjab has died out. in consequence of the disregard shown by the Depart¬ 
ment to the leaders of the movement The following extract from my Report as 
Inspector of the Rawalpindi circle will show, when “read between flic lines,” 
t!ie great injustice which the Department, and notably my predecessor, had 
inflicted on female, as also on indigenous, aided and unaided education in the 
Province, chiefly from want of sympathy with, and exact knowledge of, extra¬ 
departmental agencies:— 

“ When Bedi Khem Singh’s schools were first established, at the inspira¬ 
tion of Sir Robeit Montgomery, there was a sort of understanding or guarantee 
that these schools should not be inspected by officials, especially Europeans. I 
presume that it was for this reason that these schools have not lieen inspected, 
and that an amount of suspicion, both deserved and undeserved, has fallen on 
them. Without distinct orders from Government I should myself have hesitated 
to inspect them, although I received a sort of permission by the Bedi’s 
agent to do so. The schools were closed a few days after I saw tho agent—a 
course which was not calculated to strengthen the belief of the people in the 
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permanence of our educational policy or to encourage Bedi Khem Singh in 
again offering us his services. After all the agitation that had taken place 
regarding ‘ female education,’ it was certainly inconsistent to sweep away at 
one blow 108 schools, although the Department was perfectly justified in doing 
so, considering how very unfavourably both Major Urmston, D.O., and Mr. 
Frizelle have referred to these schools, that money was required for more import¬ 
ant or less mysterious institutions, and that after all no Inspector can con¬ 
scientiously support a grant about whose application he simply knows nothing. 
Whether an attempt might not have been made to inspect these schools in spite 
of what is, probably erroneously, considered to be the policy of Government in 
the matter, I will not discuss; but I have not the least doubt that the sensitive¬ 
ness of the people on tliis subject is exaggerated.” 

Mr. Pearson truly remarks:—“ I do not at all believe in the alleged 
scruples of the people about having their girls’ schools inspected. They consist 
of little girls four or five years old, who may be seen playing in the streets with 
their writing boards. The only prejudice is against the system of payment by 
results. The simplest remedy would he to allow the grant in future only 
where the schools are open to the inspection of Government officers. I do not 
say that this plan is free from objections, hut Bedi Khem Singh must he able 
to judge for himself whether he could accept the assistance of Government upon 
these terms. ” This view pre-supposes that Bedi Khem Singh profits by the 
arrangement, but the Bedi may be looking upon it as a great trouble and 
inconvenionce which he has incurred merely to please the ‘ Sirkar.’ I am 
glad that a letter of thanks at any rate has been sent to him, but I regret that 
once we had 108 female schools we should not have kept them up. A good 
deal is already gained l>y vesting the interests of a large body of teachers in 
the maintenance of “female education.” We can afford to wait till the next 
generation for perfect “returns,” which, after all, are no safeguard against 
fraud and jobbery.* In our hurry to build the edifice of an ideal Indian 
civilization “in one day,” we risk a sudden collapse of what has already been 
raised. 1 have never been very sanguine about “female education” in this 
province, although the kindness of Native friends compelled me to become the 
first, European president of the movement ; but if female schools are to exist 
and to he inspected, there is no doubt that it can he done. In towns where 
greater temptations exist, Natives naturally take greater precautions regarding 
their daughters, and generally the higher and better families are averse to sending 
them any distance to school when they may he entrapped en route, as has 
oeeurred. Still numerous small schools conveniently situated, rather than a 
central school convenient for inspection, and inspected by educational Native 
officials of known respect ability and a certain age, would not he objected to. 
The girls of the best families may he visited at their houses by female teachers 
of known piety. A certain amount of education has always been given to 
females, at any rate in Muhammadan families of standing. The ‘ purdah ’ is 
nowhere so strict as in Turkey, yet unmarried girls attend school up to the age 
of 14, as I have scon myself (vide my “ Muhammadan Education in Turkey”). 

At the risk of repeating some of the suggestions or statements that I have 
already made, I venture to consider it to he necessary, for the further elucidation 
of the subject, of female education in this province, to quote my evidence on 
this point before the Education Commission: 

“Q. 41.—Is there indigenous instruction for girls in the Province with 
which you are acquainted; and, if so, what is its character? 

“A. 41.—Yes; the wives of Maulvis and Bhdis, for instance, are generally 
taught by their husbands and instruct their children up to a certain age in 
reading and religious duties. The wives also of the respectable Muhammadans 
generally can also read and write (though the latter at tainment is not so much 
encouraged as the former for reasons into which it is not necessary to enter). 
Some of the ladies arc good Persian scholars, and in a distinguished Muhammadan 


* Man? yean ago I drew attention to a rrtnrn in which 2,000 pupila ware stated to be under instruction. Ou ear* 
fol Mquirj I found that 11 only bud boon in regular attuudauce. 
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family that I know, I have been given to understand that several of the ladies 
are excellent poets. The position of women is far higher among Muhammadans 
and Sikhs* than is supposed, and there is no prejudice against their being edu¬ 
cated, provided this can he done without interfering with the privacy of their 
domestic life. There are in proportion as many women that can read in Native 
States, where there has been no fuss made about female education, as there are 
in British territory, whilst in the latter also I have no doubt that many 
respectable women can read and write, who dare not say so. There have always 
been indigenous schools for Sikh females in the districts between the Chenab 
and the Attock. That the wives of priests should visit females of their com¬ 
munity and teach them is right and proper, but that girls especially of a mar¬ 
riageable age, should cross bazars in order to assemble in a school, is, I think, 
objectionable. Much reading of elementary religious books, sewing, embroidery, 
cooking with extreme care for the household, great neatness, tenderness in 
trouble, and gentle mediation in family disputes, constitute the chief features 
of female home rule and education in the better classes, who regard their female 
relatives with a respect and a religious affection of which we have not even 
the outward profession in Europe. 

“Q. 42.—What progress has been made by the Department in instituting 
schools for girls; and what is the character of the instruction imparted in 
them ? What improvements can you suggest ? 

“A . 42. —The instruction nominally given in them and the number of pupils 
attending them are given in the educational reports ; the reality is far below 
the returns. I have myself organised 50 female schools, and I consider it to 
be the least satisfactory portion of my work. At Lahore I was the first Eurojxnin 
President of the Female Education Society, but I resigned when I discovered 
that only 11 girls could really read and write out of over 1,100 that were returned 
as proficient in that attainment. On my expostulation, Mr. C. L T . Aitehison 
interfered and started the present Female Normal School, which might have 
done well had only wives of priests been admitted to it, who would then have 
made house-to-house visitations to teach the girls in their own families; hut 
the school is now managed in a denationalising spirit, whilst the Society’s funds 
are disposed of by Government otlicers. 

“ The delicate question of female education requires reconsideration. It is 
premature in this country, so far as its parade is concerned, but it will grow, 
like all that is indigenous, if left to itself. When the state of Native society 
becomes such that men will require wives <1 l* Europeenue, then our present 
system might be revived ; in the meanwhile, domestic happiness and purity will 
he furthered by abolishing the present Female Schools, except wherever the 
local priesthood wish for their continuance, or where the management can be 
made over entirely to men like Baba Khem Singh and his relatives. 1 cannot 
understand what business it is of the Government to determine what the future 
relation of the sexes shall be among its subjects, for this is really what every 
innovation on indigenous female education comes to. It seems to me that 
Government is only hound to ascertain and to protect indigenous education. 
Instead of doing this, the truth about, indigenous civilization was never ascer¬ 
tained, and its endowments ns well as other forms of encouragetfient were 
destroyed. In the meanwhile, Government started this or that scheme, as if 
the country had been a tabula rasa before, thus reversing its function, which 
is to preserve what exists, and not to speculate in new forms of civilization 
or start creations of its own. As I have stated elsewhere, on the subject 
of education generally, at the first blush, ‘ it is not quite clear that it is 
a part of the duties of any Government to anticipate by the introduction 
of educational measures the future civilization of its subjects. As long as 
the attention of the rulers is directed to preservo security of life, intercourse, 
and property. Government has done all that can be expected from it, and it 
has even deserved well of the country. With the question of education it has 
apparently nothing further to do than not to arrest progress, and to be as 
completely as it can the exponent of the popular mind. When, however, a 
Government invokes all the saered associations connected with the indefinite, 
but none of the less vivid, feeling oE duty to do on a large and effective scale. 
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within a short compass of time, what the best minds of a nation and the most 
happy combination of circumstances can only slowly and gradually accomplish, 
it furnishes us an example which is not easily paralleled in the history of any 
rule. It is therefore scarcely fair to quibble at the terms ‘duty* and ‘mis¬ 
sion* in criticising the acts of Government, which is so single-minded and 
impartial in seeking the permanent good of its subjects.’ 

“ A schoolmaster sends the following on the subject-matter of the above 
question:— 

“ ‘ The progress made by tho Educational Department in the matter of 
female education is very meagre. The character of instruction is in some 
schools Deva Nagari, in others Gurmukhi, and in others Persian. 

“ ‘ Practical teaching in needle-work, lace-making, &c., &c., if introduced 
into our schools, is likely to make them more attractive and useful. Besides, a 
better class of teachers should be provided.’ 

“ Another schoolmaster writes as follows :— 

** ‘ Some progress has, of course, been made by the Department instituting 
female schools, and the instruction given in them is the same as in the schools 
for boys. This kind of instruction, however, is not suited to female schools; 
there should not be any Persian in them and not so much of arithmetic. 
1'emale education in this country is purely and simply a forced thing, and 
almost a farce, because girls cannot stay long on account of early marriage; 
because some instruction in their own religion is of necessity to be given them 
in the school hours, otherwise they would not attend; and because efficient 
teachers (females) cannot be readily had for them.’ 

“ Q. 43.—Have you any remarks to make on the subject of mixed schools ? 

“ A. 43.—They would be an unmixed evil in the Panjab, which is not ripe 
for them.* At the same time, it may be interesting to notice that in Turkey 
the Muhammadan boys are. brought up with girls in schools attached to 
mosques, the latter remaining till they are 14 or till they are betrothed before 
that age. This I know as a fact, as I have studied Arabic and the Kor&n 
myself at such a school, being, probably, the only European, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Vambery, wdio was allowed to do so, certainly at the time I speak 
of, about 1850. I think that the case of mixed schools in so orthodox a 
Musulman country as Turkey serves to prove that there is no religious objection 
among Muhammadans to educate their girls up to a certain stage, and, as has 
been pointed out in tho Parliamentary Iteport to which I have alx-eady referred, 
and from whicli I beg to be allowed to quote the following passage,— ‘ his 
treatise on the ‘ races of Turkey and the state of their education, with 
principal reference to Muhammadan education,’ not only shows us the various 
methods adopted in the education of tho numerous races of the Turkish Empire, 
but seems calculated to suggest the course which should be taken in dealing 
with our own Muhammadan subjects. The condition and progress of Turkey, 
to whose ruler the vast majority of Indian Musulmans look with deference, 
affords an illustration of the compatibility of Western civilization with rigid 
orthodoxy; and it might be well to point out to our Musulman subjects that 
many of the measures of our Indian Government are identical with those of 
Turkey.* , 

“ Q. 44.—What is the best method of providing teachers for girls ? 

“ A. 44.-—If the wives of priests or of teachers of good caste, in Government 
and Aided schools were instructed by their?husbands in the literary subjects 
which they are expected to teach, an indigenous method for the supply of 
female teachers would be ready at hand, the usefulness, economy, and early prac¬ 
ticability of which would be a welcome substitute for the teachers now ‘ turned 
out’ from female Normal schools, which I would either close or confine to the 
female relatives of priests or teachers. 


* This remark does not apply to infant schools or to Koran schools, 
• tender age, often read together. 
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“ Q. 45.—Are the grants to girls’ schools larger in amount and given on 
less onerous terms than those to hoys’ schools; and is the distinction sufficiently 
marked P 

“A. 45.—Article XV of the grant-in-aid rules puts girls’ schools precisely 
on the same footing as schools for boys, except that tueir ‘ inspection by Govern¬ 
ment officers will not, as a rule, be enforced ’ The latter provision I consider 
to be an indirect encouragement to Inspectors to insist on inspecting also 
female schools, a proceeding which is improper, except where asked for by the 
parents. I have myself opened 50 schools to official inspection, but I am not 
aware that I have done much good by it. At the same time, it is difficult not 
to sympathise with a Government Inspector, who has doubts as to the very 
existence of schools to which he is obliged to pay a grant without satisfying 
himself whether they deserve one by inspecting them himself or through one 
of his subordinates whom he can trust. As a matter of fact, female schools 
often receive grants on a larger scale and on less onerous terms than schools for 
hoys; but it is in the nature of things that this should be so, and I cannot 
suggest any change in tliis practice, if the present female schools are to be 
continued. In the first flush also of the ‘ female education movement,’ 
inspired by Sir Robert Montgomery, I have no doubt that thousands of rupees 
were spent, which could not be properly accounted for by the application of any 
rule. The distinction between schools for boys and those for girls are suffi¬ 
ciently marked in the Panjdb returns. 

“ Q. 46.—In the promotion of female education, what share has already 
been taken by European ladies; and how far would it he possible to increase 
the interest which ladies might take in tliis cause ? 

“ A. 46.—The share taken by ladies belonging to missionary or, practi¬ 
cally, secular bodies (such as the Association founded by Miss Carpenter) 
has been, comparatively speaking, both great, and successful. Their schools, 
and even more, their visits to native households, have been both useful 
and interesting. As so many ladies engaged in the education of native 
females or in stimulating their interest in it by conversation are to be 
examined by the Commission, I must not tread on ground far more 
worthily occupied by them. They have, generally, more sense and tact 
in dealing with the question than men, though their usefulness may some¬ 
times be impaired by religious over-zeal. It would, indeed, be well, if 
European ladies generally took a greater interest in their native sisters than 
they now do; but it is difficult to prescribe such interest, except under the 
pressure of clergymen or with the stimulus of publicity, when there is a danger 
of their motives being misconstrued. Ladies, like Mrs. Itoss, Mrs. Steel, and 
others, have exerted themselves as volunteers in the cause of various forms of 
education, and I hope that the day will come when every official's wife wilToon- 
sider it to be her duty to study the vernacular and to cultivate friendly relation* 
with the wives of Native gentlemen, which, in itself, will be an education to 
both, the political as well as civilising value of which cannot be overrated.” 

The Director, however,* considers that the “ Amritsar schools, under 
the management of the Committee, and the superintendence of the Lady 
Superintendent of the Normal School, are now taught chiefly by women, and 
are no doubt useful. I do not believe, however, that these or any other schools 
can .be brought into a thoroughly satisfactory condition, till they are thrown 
open to regular and systematic inspection, and this I trust may bo arranged 
shortly. The schools under the patronage of Bedi Khem Singh remain in the 
condition that has been frequently described in previous reports. They are 
maintained from public funds, though some nominal expenditure from other 
sources is entered in the returns. This is supposed to represent the value of 
presents in the shape of food given by parents to the teachers. There have 
always been serious irregularities in the management of the finances.” 

To reduce independent enterprise fit education to a uniform level seems 
to be the great aim of the Educational Department, even where it is compelled 
to acknowledge the efficiency of missionary or other management. 
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It seems also strange that the department is unahle to appreciate the value 
and opportunity of fostering female schools under the patronage of an eminent 
religious leader of the people. I consider that the treatment of Bedi Khem 
8ingh during %o many years is little short of persecution. In 1871-72, when 
accusations similar to those made in the above quotation led to the dosing of 
his 108 female schools, I reported that this view presupposes that Bedi Khem 
Singh profits by the arrangement, but the Bedi may be looking upon it as a great 
trouble and inconvenience which he has incurred merely to please the “Sirkar” 
(Government). The statement tliat the expenditure is “ nominal," and is 
“ supposed ” to represent the value of presents, in the shape of food, given by 
parents to the teachers is unjust, and shows that the best and most tradi¬ 
tional manner of remunerating a teacher, namely by food, is not considered to 
be an equivalent to the money grant of Government, as if food could be 
purchased for nothing, and as if the teachers could live without such remu¬ 
neration. At all events, the schools are cheap, numerous, and fairly popular. 
As purely Government institutions, they would be less so. Natives have had 
public indigenous female schools, viz., at Delhi, but we cannot establish them 
without misgivings. Natives may start a “ mixed school,” but we could not.do 
so, except for infants, without incurring the risk of popular dissatisfaction. 
Natives may put in a young Maulvi to teach their girls, but respectable 
“patrons” of our female schools will not send their daughters to a school where 
they may be seen by an official greybeard. As for “ jobbery ” in schools un¬ 
der native patronage, it is corrected by public criticism, whilst the misappro¬ 
priations in an official department may go on for years with perfect impunity, 
if their disclosure is likely to affect a prestige in which no one believes. Indeed, 
1 am not sure that a little nepotism would not be a sort of encouragement to 
honorary native patrons, provided the public interests did not suffer, and, 
ceetoris paribus, I would myself rather appoint a relative of the patron or 
a man with local influence, than an outsider. 

I have, in the course of my remarks in previous chapters, sufficiently 
indicated the course of reading adopted in indigenous female schools of the 
various communities. The story books for Muhammadan, Sikh, and even Hindu 
girls are, generally, a pleasant literature. The former read the Koran often 
together with little boys, and Urdu or Perso-Panjabi religious books, stories of 
prophets, <fcc.* The Sikh girls read the Granth and other books in Gurmukhi, and 
it is interesting to notice that, in 1850 a book was already compiled by a Bhai tor 
the use of girls in the form of a catechism on history, geography, natural 
phenomena, household duties, moral obligations, &o., telling them that they had 
a queen, and why should a woman not be a ruler, as some native states had one, 
and as such and such eminent, women had existed in India, especially if she had 
able ministers. Now, if there had not been any female indigenous education 
among 8ikhs, there would have been no object in publishing a book suited to 
the comprehension of the little girls of that community. The Hindu girls 
read Hindi prayer and religious story and other books, some of which are 
compiled in a superior style and yet suited to the readers. The instruction of 
females, whether given by Government, Societies or the indigenous teacher, 
should be adapted to the particular caste or class that is reading, and should 
preferentially be imparted by women making house to house visitations. At 

5 resent, the Government system of female education differs little from that laid 
own for boys up to the Lower Primary standard, beyond which native females 
rarely study. I feel that, in order to give to this chapter an interest in ■which 
it would otherwise be wanting, I cannot do better than quote the opinions 
of some of the witnesses before the Education Commission, it being always 
borne in mind that an admirable suggestion may be suitable to one class of 
females and not to another. Miss Wauton, for instance, said:— 

“ I would suggest the opening of industrial schools where some light remu¬ 
nerative handicraft, such as kasida, phulkdri, basket-making, knitting, lace- 
work, tape, weaving, &c., might be taught to many poor women in flic large 
cities, who would thus be enabled to earn an honest livelihood.” 

• The Merdt-ul-urua," or “ bride's mirror,” written by Moulvi Nazir Abroad on the plan of an English novel, 
for the purpose of enoouraging female education, has numerous female readers. It has been translated into 
Qnrmukni. 
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The following remarks of Mrs. Mary Ghatterji are, of course, of mor® 
general application:— 

“ In the first instance it is always best to utilise the existing agencies. 
It is best to select & pandit, a bhdi, or a mulana from the priestly class of the 
community for which the school is intended. The man must be of unimpeach¬ 
able moral character, and possessed of social influence, and enjoying the con¬ 
fidence of the community. He should be, moreover, in full sympathy with 
the work himself, and, if not experienced in teaching, intelligent and teachable. 
A school commenced by such a teacher, with constant and intelligent direction, 
will have the best prospect of success. When the number of girls increases 
and becomes too large for him to manage alone, he should be supplied with an 
assistant. A young boy of good character and reputation, who has studied up to 
the entrance standard, may be employed for this purpose. He would be useful 
in teaching general knowledge and arithmetic. Pupil-teachers may be also 
made use of by the payment of small sums of money. This will train the npper 
class girls to teach, and also prove to them the practical value of learning. I 
have found this system successful in Hosliiarpur.” 

There are several schools in the Panjab in which women still teach the 
Kor&n, sometimes to both girls and boys. In other instances, both husband 
and wife teach the boys and girls together in the Koran schools; for instance, 
at N dwankot in the Lahore district, Thana Sarakpur, there are three such schools 
(see Returns annexed to this report), of which two are attached to mosques. 
At another school in the same district (Moharwal) a woman teaches 6 boys 
and 1 girl, for which she gets a chapatti from each pupil. At Paniput 
there are six Koran schools so conducted. At Wnirowal, Amritsur district, 
the widow of a Government teacher gives gratuitous instruction to 20 girls 
in the Koran. At Dhatrat in the Kamal District Musammat Zainab instructs 
10 girls in the Koran, the “ Rah-i-Nijat” (road of salvation), the “ Mas&il- 
Urdu” (another treatise on religious tenets), and other Urdu books gratuitously 
“ for the sake of God.” At Asant in the same District Musammat Manan, 
daughter of Khawdja Bukhsh, teaches the Koran to 12 girls. 

Among Sikhs there are also women-teachers. For instance, Bhnni, mother 
of Ganda Singh, teaches Gurmuklii to 40 girls of the Ahluivalias in their own 
homes at Fattahabad in the Amritsar district. So Dr. Hunter is right in 
stating that there is some education among our Panjabi women, who, if left 
to teach on indigenous lines, improved, it may be, by wise and unobtrusive 
suggestion, may not become unworthy emulators of the Hindu lady, the 
Panditani Rama Bai Sanscrita. A 8ikli lady the other day passed the 
“ Buddhiman ” or “ ability ” examination in the Panjabi language and litera¬ 
ture of the Panjab University College, and others from the same community 
will no doubt follow her example. At Ropar, there is a female Hindu 
physician, Musammat Naraini Baidni, practising the Baidik system of medi¬ 
cine. 


There has been a decline in female teaching since annexation, for the 
following reasons :— 

(a.) Formerly the mother could teach the child Panjabi. Now, where- 
ever the child learns Urdu, the teaching power of the mother is lost. 

(A) Tho weakening of the religious feeling has caused the decrease of 
all indigenous schools, including those conducted by women. 

(c.) Formerly a woman guilty of misconduct was criminally punished, so 
that the safeguards against it were strong, and there could be less objection 
to granting women more education and greater freedom. Since the introduction 
of our law, adultery, for instance, can, comparatively speaking, be committed 
with impunity, and the necessary consequence is that the male population 
watches with greater jealousy any attempt towards emancipating the female 
Bex. , 

(d.) The female education given by us was avoided by the more respect¬ 
able, because it too closely resembled that enjoyed by a class, which, if not 
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criminal, to which our system is now reducing it, was not reputable, although 
under the caste system which prevents society being gangrened, it confined vice 
and made it hereditary, if not respectable. By educating women on any but 
improved indigenous lines through their own priests, we run the risk of raising 
false jdeals and ambitions which, by remaining unfulfilled, will cause the dis¬ 
appointed to fall in the social scale and create a class of unfortunates from the 
disjecta membra of the respectable castes, thus adding a most dangerous 
element to the further social bouleoersement which our denationalising system 
has already created. 

(e.) By keeping the female schools in public places, and by always attempt¬ 
ing, in spite of any pledges that may have been given at the commencement 
of the "female education movement,” to inspect them, thus preventing the very 
patrons of the schools from sending their own daughters to them. 

Female education has, therefore, been brought into discredit noth the re- 
spectable classes by official interference which has already done so much mis-, 
chief in the Panjab in various other respects, and which the boon of self- 
government given at the eleventh hour can alone remedy, provided all officials 
combine in a measure of temporary self-effacement for the sake of the common 
good. What there remains of female education will either be strangled or only 
have an artificial existence and temporary extension by the rewards or scholar¬ 
ships provided, if the Educational Department continues to interpose between 
the people and its natural progress. The recommendations of Bedi Khern are 
deserving of consideration—“The appointment of teachers should rest with 
the people, for they only can best know what kind of teacher they require. 
U nless the teacher possesses the confidence of the people, these latter will not 
send their girls to schools. The teachers must be men of thoroughly good 
principles, pious and God-fearing, and, at the same time, learned enough to 
discharge their work in an able manner. They may be either of the male or 
female sex, the chief requisite being that their conduct should be goodand in 
another place—“ Heading and writing in the vernacular, a little arithmetic and 
geography of the country in which they live, are quite sufficient. To attempt to 
introduce anything new might, instead of resulting in good, produce a quite con¬ 
trary effect upon the schools. The little interest which people have begun to 
take in female education might receive a check, and the numbers, already 
Bmall, might fall still lower.” 

Then as regards the efforts of European ladies—“ The disinterested and 
unselfish efforts they make in this direction lose almost all their value when 
people consider that all this is done for the sake of the Christian religion.” 

“ If these ladies were to exclude religion from their course of teaching, 
women would be attracted towards them in very large numbers, and would 
listen to all that is told them with greater attention, and learn all that is taught 
them with greater earnestness.” 

Pandit Isliar Pershad also notices that our bad system, bad mistresses, 
and occasional misconduct (of some of the teachers and pupils) have retarded 
the progress of female education in this province, which can only grow 
healtliily with the largely increased number of educated men requiring 
educated wives. 

The opinion of Miss W. N. Greenfield may fitly conclude this chapter:— 

“ In girls’ schools, ordinary plain sewing, knitting and spinning should 
be taught as well as embroidery. The Panjabis are very fond of singing, but 
I fear Government school teachers could hardly be expected to teach that. 
The multiplication table might be sung, as is the practice in some * bania ’ 
schools. 

“ Neither of the languages taught in the Government Female Schools in 
this district (Ludhiana)-is the dialect of the peoplo. Both TJrdu and Hindi are 
to them foreign tongues , though the latter has more affinity to Ourmukhi than 
the former. I believe this to be one reason why the schools already established 
are not so useful or popular as they might be. The people ask ‘ are our 

• 2d 
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daughters to become munshis and do ‘ natikri ’ that they should learn Urdu ?’ Fof 
most boys, education merely means Government or Bailway employment, not 
increase of manliness and intelligence, or increased fitness for the ordinary 
duties of life. ‘What then,’ they naturally ask, ‘ do our girls want with 
such education ?’ Ignorant fathers and mothers naturally suspect something 
bad in what is wholly beyond their comprehension, and the wildest stories about 
the purpose of the Government in teaching the girls are circulated and 
believed. 

“ Hindi, which is taught in Jive village schools in this district , is also unin¬ 
telligible to the children until they have made considerable progress; but on 
account of its being the character in which the Shastras are written, it is pre¬ 
ferred by most Hindus, and we teach it largely in the city. But many of our 
Hindu pupils learn Gurmuklii also, and I should always prefer beginning with 
the latter, and adding Hindi when the pupils have learned the use of reading. 

“ I find that Gurmukhi readers make most rapid progress , because as soon 
as they have learned the alphabet and begin to join the letters, they find that 
they make sounds familiar to them, and every sentence read has an intelli¬ 
gible meaning. Little tales are fully appreciated, and by the time the First 
Reader is Jinislied, the child is able to read at sight and appreciate any simple 
Gurmukhi book, while the most ignorant parents listening to the lessons spelled 
out at home and recognising some of their own trite proverbs or witticisms 
encourage the little reader with a repeated “wah wahV Whereas our 
Hindi pupils labour through the first book, recognising only a few words 
here and there; the second, which contains short stories, is more comprehen¬ 
sible, but still ten ]ier cent, of the words need explanation; and there are 
very few native teachers who ever pause to explain a word or see that the les¬ 
son is understood. Every book brings new difficulties, not only in the subject- 
matter, but in long compound words derived from the Sanscrit, the meaning 
of which might be recognised in Provinces where Hindi is spoken, hut is far 
above the comprehension of our Panjabis. 1 strongly advocate, therefore, that 
in ail village schools at least Gurmukhi should he taught first, in order to open 
the minds of the children, adding in the higher classes Urdu for Muhammadans 
and Hindi for the Hindus ; and 1 feel sure that pupils so taught will be more 
intelligent and make far more rapid progress than those instructed on any other 
plan; while such as are early withdrawn from school will have gained a power 
of reading in their mother-tongue, which will enable them at any time to carry 
on their own education independently of any teacher. 

“If the Indian Government purpose educating the masses of the people for 
their ordinary avocations, and not, as hitherto, only a handful of hoys for Gov¬ 
ernment service, this reasoning will apply with equal force to village hoys’ 
schools. One year out of the school course devoted to Gurmukhi would be 
quite sufficient to teach any boy of average ability to read and write it, well, and 
if Urdu were then begun, side by side with Panjabi, the teacher would reap a 
great advantage from having" an awakened intellect to deal with a mind to 
which words had begun to bear a meaning. 

“ The objection made by some, that there is no literature in Gurmukhi seems 
to me a wery superficial one. Jf a large reading population be created, a litera¬ 
ture suited to its wants will soon spring up. What Urdu literature is there at 
the present time that is not more or less directly the fruit either of Government 
patronage or missionary effort ? And what is t he moral tone and intellectual 
status of the few native books of poetry and prose written independently of such 
influences ? 

** It must not Ik; imagined that Panjabi is spoken in the villages only, and 
that Urdu is spoken and understood generally in the towns. Far from this be¬ 
ing the case, all the lower classes, and the women of tho higher, even including 
such foreigners as Kashmiris and Kabulis, use Panjabi as the medium for inter¬ 
change of thought. Even the Government servants who talk high-flown Urdu 
in court often leave it at the door of their own homes and resume the familiar 
colloquial. 
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“ Prihi&ry schools for girls could no doubt be started without opposition in 
every Village if it were the order of the Government, and the necessary funds 
were provided. 

" (a.)—In a few places Sikh women will be found who can read and write 
Gurmukhi, and these should first be utilised. Where there is no suitable 
woman, any respectable man might be employed as teacher for a time, but to 
be replaced by a woman as soon as possible. Village schoolmasters might be 
encouraged to teach their own wives or daughters to tit them to take charge of 
the girls’ schools. 

“ (5.)—The monitor system should be introduced. If, as soon as a girl can 
read and write moderately well, she were, while still under tuition, paid a, s mall 
sum for teaching the younger classes, the parents would soon see the advant¬ 
ages of education. 

“ Certificates of qualification to teach up to the different standards should 
be given, and, by degrees, none hut certificated female teachers should be 
employed. 

“ If at the yeavly or half-yearly examination, pieces of cloth or some sweet¬ 
meats were given to the younger, and books to the elder, pupils, it would, I 
think, he a wiser way of rewarding progress, and the monetary rewards might 
be reserved for the teachers. 

“The present Government series of Urdu Readers, while an improvement 
on the past, leaves much to he desired. 

“ The kuidti still gives too much time to the letters and their various com¬ 
binations, before, beginning reading exercises. 

“ (The Christian Vernacular Education Society has just made a step in the 
right direction; and following the most modern improvements in English 
Primers, has published an Urdu First. Rook, in which the letters and their use 
in words are taught, so gradually that the scholar knows many words, and can 
read whole sentences, before the whole alphabet is acquired. As far as we 
have tested this plan, the results are very satisfactory.) 

“The Urdu First Reader, Government series, is too difficult to follow the 
kaida and provides no spelling exercises. 

“The information given in the Urdu Readers (up to the fourth), though 
interesting, is not sufficiently useful or varied. For girls’schools especially, 
whore the children are so early removed oil account of marriage, it is most 
desirable that even the first hooks should contain lessons on sanitation, the pre¬ 
servation of health, simple remedies, and tales aimed at undermining popular 
superstitions. 

“ First lessons in geography, history, arithmetic, and let ter-writing might 
all with advantage he combined in a very simple elementary series for the use 
of primary girls’ schools. 

“The ‘ Istri Shiksha’ published hv Government for the use of Hindu girls’ 
seliools is somewhat on this plan, hat, the lessons are not well graduated, the 
whole of the letter-writing and arithmetic being massed into the 4/th, 5th and 
6th parts, and the reading lessons have a very low moral tone. Indeed, it is 
difficult to conceive how such a lot of ridiculous stories, thickly interspersed 
with quotations from the Shdstras, could ever have been published under the 
auspices of an enlightened Government pledged to religious neutrality.” 

“ Perhaps a catechism founded on the Penal Code as the Government stand¬ 
ard of morality might be approved by all parties. 

“ Amongst the higher classes, girls are so confined that the blessings of fresh 
aar and exercise are unknown, whilst among the lower, they are the household 
drudges almost from babyhood, and are neither fed so well nor cared for as the 
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boys. Should they be allowed to attend school iu the morning, they must, on 
returning home, cook the food, grind, spin, and nurse the baby, while their 
more fortunate brothers have leisure for home preparation of lessons, and p la y. 
Add to all this the custom of early marriage, which takes the child from her 
lessons just when she is old enough to appreciate them, and it will be evident 
that a large amount of mental culture must not be expected from the girls of 
this generation. Should it be pressed upon them, it will beat the cost of injury 
to health and sacrifice of life. 

“ Our experience in the Christian Girls' Boarding School goes to show that 
much brain work cannot be done on ordinary native food; that a more generous 
diet with plenty of fresh air is necessary to keep school children in health.. In 
institutions where this can be secured we may look for a higher standard of 
proficiency; but the standard for city and village day-schools should be much 
lower for girls than for boys. 

“ Both for girls' and boys’ schools, especially in the younger classes, some 
drill exercise would be advantageous, but it should be given between classes, 
not for an hour at a time, the object being to relieve the muscles cramped by 
sitting, not to weary the children. Care will be needed in introducing this 
into girls’ schools, lest a fear should be cherished that the girls are being taught 
to dance! 

“Another point of extreme importance, which affects the physical well-being 
of every student, is that the type of all class-books should be clear and large. 
The ravages made by small-pox, ophthalmia and other diseases upon the eyes of 
the natives of this country are patent to all who live amongst them. I should 
think tliat fully 60 per cent, of the adult population have defective sight, and 
their sufferings from ophthalmia during certain seasons of tho year are most 
pitiable. Home preparation for all the higher classes must be pursued at night, 
and the flickering light of an ordinary * diva’ is ruining to the students’ eyes. 
It is therefore most important that no additional strain should be put on the 
eyes by the school-books being printed in a fine or defective type. No consider¬ 
ation of cheapness should weigh for a moment in comparison with the preser¬ 
vation of the blessing of good sight. 

“ If, instead of primers, the Government would have printed in each of the 
three languages taught in the Province a series of about twelve large sheets 
containing the alphabet, figures, and progressive spelling lessons up to the form¬ 
ation of short sentences, and have them hung up in a conspicuous position in 
every primary school, they would serve tho double purpose of primers and 
writing copies, and be in the end not more expensive than books. This plan 
would have the additional advantage of correcting the position of the children 
during class time, as‘they would have to look up not down for their lesson. 
Stands for books in the higher classes are very desirable.” 
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G.—OPINIONS OP WITNESSES BEFORE THE EDUCATION COMMIS¬ 
SION ON THE SUBJECT OF INDIGENOUS SCHOOLS IN THE 
PUNJAB. 

I have extracted the following opinions on indigenous schools in the 
Punjab from the answers of witnesses before the Education Commission in the 
hope that such a course would not only facilitate comparison, but also serve as 
a summary of tho subject under enquiry:— 

Pandit Bhagwan Das, the representative of Hindu indigenous schools in 
ihe Punjab, deposed to the following effect:— 

“ These schools have come down from time immemorial. In Lahore and 
Amritsar and many other small towns of the Punjab, native teachers called 
Pdndhas give instruction in Hindi 1 and Land^ ; many Sikh Bhdis teach Gur- 
mukhi in their dharmsdlas ; and many Pandits teach Sanskrit in mandirs and 
in their own houses. The Pdndhas maintain themselves by gifts and dona¬ 
tions from their pupils, which are given on Sundays, or on religious occasions, 
or when any new book is begun, and they teach according to their own choice. 
There is no strict formal discipline in these schools; but what the boys learn 
here is far more strongly impressed on them than what they read in Govern¬ 
ment schools, for the boys learn all the day long and with great interest. 
There arc no fixed hours of teaching in these schools, and Pdndhas are generally 
Brahmans. Some are good Sanskrit scholars; others have but moderate know¬ 
ledge, and know only practical ordinary things. A University College has been 
established at Lahore to turn out competent teachers. If Hindi and Sanskrit 
scholars be encouraged by as good remunerations as the Urdu scholars are, 
there will be a great improvement in these schools. By the introduction of 
this foreign Urdu language, the people of the Punjab have not been benefited 
by the change of Muhammadan rule so far as education is concerned. These 
indigenous teachers would gladly accept grants-in-aid, provided that religious 
education were to be given along with secular instruction. Of all these indi¬ 
genous schools, Government gives grants-in-aid only to a few of the Pdndhas. 
If aid be extended to all kinds of schools, of Pandits as well as Bhdis and 
Pdndhas, there is every hope that primary education will be greatly extended.” 

And in another place— 

“ The people of the Punjab like that kind of primary education which may 
help in their religious education; and this religious instruction can only be 
given through Hindi and Sanskrit; and, as Hindi is not a subject of study in 
primary schools, a large number of the people of India do not avail themselves 
of this education. Ouly that class of people like the present system of primary 
education whose parents and relations arc in Government service owing to their 
knowledge of Persian, or such persons who wish to prepare their children for 
Government service. 

“ Tradesmen and merchants and those who choose such professions do not 
care for the present system of education. They know that this education is of 
no use to them, and it is mere loss of time to acquire it." 

Babu Khem Singh, the representative of Sikh indigenous education, was 
of opinion that— 

“ Indigenous schools still exist in the province. In the districts lying west 
of Jhelum they are to be found in large numbers. Their number has decreased 
with the advance of Government schools, and they are disappearing wherever 
these latter have been established to a large extent. 

“ They are a relic of an ancient village system, inasmuch as their maintenance 
depends upon the people. The teachers arc paid not in cash, but in kind, by 
buying a certain proportion of the produce from the land cultivators. 

1 This mean* the “N&gaii " character, never the Hindi dialect.—G. W. L. 
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“These schools are of various descriptions, and the course of instruction is 
different in each. 

“ Schools exist in Hindu plaoes of worship, such as Thdkurdw&ras and 
Dharmsdlas. Here instruction is given in Gurmukhi or Hindi reading and 
writing. 

“2nd.—Schools in Masjids (Muhammadan places of worship). Here the 
Mulldh teaches the Kordn and occasionally a little Persian. The Kordn is 
merely learnt by rote without meaning. 1 

“3rd.—Schools at the private residence of men learned in Sanskrit or 
Persian whose fame has attracted scholars from different parts of the country.. 
These men give a thorough instruction in Persian and Sanskrit literature. 
'While the former is read by Hindus and Muhammadans, the priests and the 
laymen without distinction, the latter finds its lovers only among Brdhmans. 
Other classes among Hindus very seldom take to it. 

“ 4<A.—Mdhdjani schools, where a P&ndha gives instruction to young boys 
below the age of 12 years in Hindi reading and writing, and the four simple 
rules of arithmetic. Mental arithmetic receives great attention in these schools, 
and those who have come out of them beat ignominiously the best boys of our 
public schools. 

“ 6/A.—Other schools in which the instruction given is similar to that 
imparted in Government schools have also been established, but these can be 
counted on the fingers. Religious and moral instruction is also given in the 
first four kinds of schools. 

“ Instruction given in the first kind of indigenous schools is mostly of a 
religious character, and hence is sought more for the comforts of the soul than 
the necessities of worldly life. The Brahmans who read Sanskrit in Thakur- 
dwdras or from ordinary pandits learn no more than is required for assisting 
in the performance of religious ceremonies, &c.; thoir learning is confined to 
a few mantris. 

“ In the'4tli class of schools the Pdndhas give an instruction which is of more 
practical use than any other which either private or public schools impart, 
and it is therefore seen that in villages where a Pajidha has started a school , 
students from the Government schools flock to him , notwithstanding all the efforts 
af the authorities and the teachers of the Government schools to prevent 
them from so doing. The Pandbn is a very cruel taskmaster. He makes use 
of corporal punishment in all cases of disobedience or negleot of duty. Wooden 
boards and canes are very liberally employed by him, and it rends one’s heart 
to see how severely and inhumanely he beats his boys.* 

“ The fee is levied according to no fixed scale. A few pice at the end of 
every month, food and other necessaries of life, such as oil, soap, &o., a rupee 
or so in entering school, and subsequently at each change of class, or on occa¬ 
sion of marriages, births of sons, are what constitute the fee paid by pupils, or, 
in other words, the incomo of the teachers. In villages these men are also given 
a certain proportion of the produce at each harvest. 

“ The masters are not selected from any particular class. The profession of 
teaching has become hereditary, and it is more by succession than oy selection 
that their places are filled up. Except in cases of men proficient in Arabic, 
Persian or Sanskrit, the teachers generally know no more than they impart 
to their pupils. No arrangements are made to train or provide masters in such 
schools. 

“ The masters would indeed very willingly accept aid from Government, and 
be ready to conform to the grant-in-aid rules. But the worst of it is there are 

1 Not quite.—G. W. L. 

I should like to know who translated Babu Kbem Singh’s evidenoe, as this statemeut is not oonabtant 
with w hat I know to be the fact.—G. W. U 
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none among them who can impart any other education than that which they do 
at present. There are, however, two ways in which it may be done : 1st, other 
men, who should however play a subordinate part, should be added to these 
schools to teach geography, arithmetic and history; 2nd, these men or their 
sons might be induced to join Government and normal schools, to receive 
instruction in subjects of general knowledge, and modern methods of teaching. 
Assistance should be given to them when they return and supplement the 
teaching of their fathers by instruction in other subjects. 

“ The grant-in-aid system has not been extended to these schools; on the 
contrary, every effort is made to put them down wherever they become the 
formidable rivals of Government institutions.” 

In answer to the question—“ Can you, from your experience, give the 
Commission any information respecting Sikh indigenous schools in your part of 
the Province?” this venerable spiritual leader of the Sikhs replied as 
follows:— 

“ There is a very large number of Dharmsdlas in the Punjab, especially 
on the west side of the Jhelum, where Bhdis give instruction in Gurmukhi 
reading and writing and the multiplication tables. The books used for reading 
are entirely religious, and those the boys learn by heart. Neither geography, 
nor history, nor arithmetic beyond the multiplication tables is taught in theso 
schools. 

“ These schools can be made of very great use by proper means. 

“ Influential men of the districts might be induced to interest themselves 
in the improvement of these schools. The Bhdis might be persuaded by offer 
of scholarships and rewards and otherwise through those who have authority 
over them to send their children to normal schools, to fit themselves for giving 
improved instruction to the boys who attend their Dharmsdlas. The superior 
Bhdis of towns and larger villages might be made Superintendents of the 
smaller village Dharmsdlas in their neighbourhood. 1 Assistance might be 
given to these Bhdis by Government, the (Superintendent receiving something 
additional for his extra work. 

“ The four simple rules of arithmetic, more particularly mental arithmetic, 
a general acquaintance with the geography of India, with a minuter knowledge 
of that of the Punjab, and the history of their province during the Muhammadan, 
Rikh and Hindu periods could then be added to the subjects already taught.” 

Moulvi Faiz-ul- Hasan, the representative of Muhammadan indigenous 
education, thought that— 

1. “ For the purpose of ascertaining the exact number of the indigenous 
schools, a man should travel throughout the province.* The number of tho 
indigenous schools has greatly decreased on account of the Government schools, 
and on account of the fact that the people pay much attention to the secular 
education. The people of this country used to study Arabic and Persian, and 
acquired proficiency in them; but now-a-days the education in tho indigenous 
school is confined to a few parts of the Kordn and a few elementary tracts (in 
Urdu or Persian) treating of Muhammadan Law and of religious tenets. There 
are very few who study Arabic for the sake of becoming accomplished scholars. 
The reason is obvious. The Muhammadans of this country being poor, cannot 
support or spare their sons so as to allow them to pursue learning. The 
foundation of the Oriental College has given a new stimulus to the study of 
Arabic, and scholars from every part of the country swarm to that institution 
in considerable numbers. 


‘ See my evidence before the Commiaaion on the subject of making Headmasters of High Schools periodically 
inapeot the Middle Schools wliioh are their natural feeder*, Headmaster* of Middle Schools similarly inspecting 
the Primary School*.—Q. W. L. 

’ If ho belongs to the Educational Department, the effeot of his visit wilt be the destruction of Indigenous 
Schools, » i*eh, to judge from past experience.—G. W. L. 
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2. ** In the mosques the Korin and religious tenets are taught, and in some 
schools Urdu and arithmetic are also added. In the Persian schools Quintan, 
Boston, Zuleikha, and Sikandar Noma, together with composition, are taught. 
In the Arabic schools, Arabic Grammar, Logic, Muhammadan law, Hadis and 
Tafsir and Moral Philosophy are taught. Some teachers teach in mosques; 
others keep schools in their houses and live on fees, and some of them are 
employed by some rich men in the villages; and the Maulvis generally teaching 
Arabic teach gratis, without any compensation. The pupils attending these 
schools, when they are not natives of the village where the school is situated, 
live in mosques, or they are supported by their teachers. 

3. “ Those teachers whose profession is to teach, and the Mullihs of the 
mosques, take some fees from the children of the rich men, but the amount of 
fees is not fixed—sometimes paid in cash, and sometimes in kind. The poor 
students are not compelled to pay fees, but, on the other hand, are supported in 
some cases by the well-to-do teachers. 

4. “The teachers of these schools are—(1) Mullihs of the mosques who 
conduct the prayers; (2) those whose hereditary profession is to keep schools; 
(3) Maulvis who know as a part of their duty to give instruction in Arabic 
Grammar, Muhammadan Law, Hadis and Tafsir. Their qualifications are suffi¬ 
cient for the standard up to which they arc required to teach respectively. 

6. “For training or providing masters for these schools no arrangements 
have been made. 

6. “ The teachers of these schools should be induced, by giving them some 
monthly allowance, to teach along with the Korin and Persian some useful 
subjects, such as arithmetic and geography, according to the Government 
educational scheme. But it is necessary for this step that the consent of the 
students and of their parents should be first obtained. The students who learn 
Arabic up to the high standard and want to become Maulvis do not pay atten¬ 
tion to the sciences and arts taught in the Government schools and colleges. 

7. “ I am not sure that these teachers will readily accept the State aid, and 
conform to the rules under which such aid is given. The experiment should 
be tried on a more extensive scale than it has hitherto been done. Those teachers 
who teach without the expectation of any compensation, and those who teach 
religious books, will hardly like to lose their freedom and to conform to the 
grant-in-aid rules. They also fear that, with the acceptance of the Government 
grant, they will be compelled to teach some subjects which will interfere with 
religious education. 

8. “Up to the present time the grant-in-aid system has been unknown to 
the people in general. The rules of the grant-in-aid system arc unnecessarily 
strict, and do practically discourage the extension of that system.” 

These representatives of the Hindu, Sikh and Muhammadan learned 
classes and priests were followed by the Head of the Anglican Church in the 
Punjab, the Right Reverend T. V. Fbench, 1).D., Bishop of Lahore, who gave 
the following valuable testimony, which corroborates the statements of the 
preceding witnesses:— 

“ I have pretty often seen and visited Muhammadan schools in mosques, 
and Lilas’ schools in the neighbourhood of temples and in bazaars. 

“ The former, especially in the Yusufzai country, had in many cases able and 
zealous teachers, industriously teaching theology and the Kordn, logic, gram¬ 
mar, some little of law, history and mathematics, as also some poetry and moral 
philosophy. Between Multdn and Sakkar there seemed a number of fairly 
good indigenous Muhammadan schools; but in the' Lilas’ schools very little 
seemed learnt but a smattering of Hindu poetry and good arithmetic. 

“It is, I fear, very doubtful whether the former would submit to inspection, 
unless there were great freedom allowed as to the particular books, a certain 
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standard being required of reading and parsing, intelligent paraphrasing and 
rendering in the vernacular, dictation, arithmetic, principles of morals, elements 
of universal history, and the like. 

.. “ A belter class of Government books, becoming popular and accessible, and 
thoroughly idiomatic, ought to win confidence, and to be adopted (in the course 
of time) by pupils and teachers in indigenous schools. At any rate, a scheme to 
this effect might be proposed, and would seem worth trying. Whether accepted or 
not, and whether successful or not, it would bo something that might fairly be 
set against the large number of Mission Schools availing themselves of aid ren¬ 
dered by voluntary agencies. 

“ Some of the best teachers in the world, I should think, are some of the 
Hindu fakirs (Sunydsis, Jogis, and the like, doing Guru's work ; but they teach 
nothing at present but their own philosophies and religious systems. I am 
afraid these travelling teachers could never be tamed and disciplined into any 
sort of order, or made to fall in with any Government system of education, un¬ 
less it were in such large institutions as that three miles from ltohtak on the 
Delhi Road.” 

The Reverend C. W. Fouman, D.B., the Nestor of Anglo-vernacular schools 
in the Punjab, is in favor of encouraging the Mahajani and Gurmukki schools : 
“ There are many Lande or Mahajani schools in the province, where the boys 
learn only arithmetic, account-keeping, and reading and writing bills in a charac¬ 
ter used for no other purposes. Reading the vernacular in the Devi Nagari, of 
which Mahajani is a modification, might, be added to the instruction now given 
in those schools, if inducements were offered to the teachers to learn and teach it. 1 
Again, 1 do not think Persian should form a part of primary education for the 
masses as is now the ease. Nor that Gurmukhi and Hindi schools should be 
entirely ignored. 1 would teaeli the character and dialect which is most desired 
in each place. The truth is, as yet toe have no system of primary education, 
properly so-called , in the Punjab. The scheme of studies in what are called 
Primary schools has been adopted with reference to its fitness to prepare boys 
for secondary education, rather than for the work of life.” 

Pandit Ikuau Pahs iiad, the representative of Unaided Schools in the 
Punjab, who, for the last 11 years, lias given more than a third of Ins salary as 
well as his time and the gratuitous teaching of his brother to an Anglo-Sanskrit 
school at Lahore, under every discouragement and even persecution by the Edu¬ 
cational Department, as lias been admitted by Government, gives the following 
singularly clear and concise account of indigenous education in the Punjab 
among the various communities :— 

“ Indigenous schools, though fast decaying under the (to them) baneful 
influence of the Government system of giving remunerative education almost 
gratis, still exist in large numbers in this province; though the number of 
pupils receiving instruction at these schools is, from various causes, far less 
than those at schools of the modern fashion. 

“ The following are the principal classes :— 

“ Maktahs; Pdndhas (or Chatsals); Masjids; Tathshalas (where Sanskrit or 
JBhdsha is taught.); Palhshalds and Dharmsdlas for instruction in Gurmukhi; 
Pandits ; Bhdis ; teachers of only Theology (Hindu and Muhammadan); 
teachers of the native medical science (Hindi and Persian, or Yunani as it is 
called) ; teachers of Astrology. 

“ Besides these, there are a number of private schools, not aided by Govern¬ 
ment, that are conducted (on, a larger or smaller scale) after the modern fashion, 
e. g., several in Lahore, one in Ludliidna, one in a village near Lahore, and 
several others here or there. 


1 This is already done in sorno of these schools.—G. W. L. 


It 
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“The following is an abstract description of the subjects of their instruc¬ 
tion, &o.:— 

Class of Institution Subjects of instruction ; It* character; and diaolpline F Classes from which teach- 

^ iu Togrue. en are ■elected... 

Maktabs . These are planes of instruction in Persian Ranging from a few an- The teaohers were 

reading, writing, and composition, and a nas to as many rupees. (and are) gene- 

little of arithmetic; the pupils of superior Before Qovernment rally Muhammad- 

schools (though these schools hare now schools come into ans, though ooeo- 

been closed in great many cases) are supe- vogue, Persian teachers aionally also Hin- 

rior to those of (iovornment schools in were sometimes paid dus. These teacli- 

deepness and soundness of their knowledge as much as Kb, 26 or ers are not selected 

of Persian, and are also generally more in- Rs. 30 per mouth for by any one, but 

telligent than the pupils of the present teaching the sons of open and conduct 

schools where cramming is in vogue. At- wealthy men at their the school at their 

tendance extends over the whole day; pupils houses, where the own option, 

arc sent to call the absentees; misconduct teacher was allowed to 

and absence are corporally punished; ape- teach other pupils for 

! rial attention is paid to the pupils' conduct. smaller fees. But even 

I have personally known students of these nt the Maktaha, i. e„ 

old-fashioned schools (being teachers when the teacher's own 

I saw them), with whose depth of know- house, a fee of Rs. 4 

ledge of Persian the present M. A.'s could or lts. 5 was not an 

bear no comparison. uncommon thing. In 

Arabic literature was also taught in some the smaller Maktaha. 

instances in the Maktaha, though higher food also forms part of 

instruction in Arabic literature, philo- the fee; also a small 

wipin', logic, Ac., was given by special cash present and loud 

teachers, some of whom still survive. on the occasion of a 

marriage in the pupil's 
family; a present on 
his commencing a new 
book; also one called 
Tdt, on every great 
fair day. 

Pdudhas . These are teachers of Hindi., or that form The fee ia generally a The Pdndlms were 

of writing which is used l>y traders. pice (} anna) per week; either Muhammad- 

These tens'll Hindi or Hindi or Mahtij-mi 7 tor more or less) i ana of the Ha- 

cliamcters, in which (in the respective loaves per month in the j tew/ class, or Bin. 

vernaculars of the particular traders) all case of Muhammadan j dii Brd limans, 

their correspondence is conducted and ac- Pindhat, and certain ; The profession is 

counts kept; oral multiplication tables, quantities of flour. Ac., almost hereduar). 

ordinary (1 to 1(1) -f- (1 10,10); superior in theease of Rrdlinmn 

or culled ham gyarah (11 to 30)4- (11 Pdndhaa; a ca.-h pro¬ 
to 3o); fractional (1 to 50) + ;1}, 1-J. 2f sent oil the commence- 

3f, 4j, and 5J, Ac.); some fractions into ment of each progres- 

fractions— c. g., If ■+■ 1.) + 2J; 2, sive step of iustnic- 

-4- 3J, Ae.; account-keeping (and the tion. on the occasion 

most important of ail) small petty sen- of a marriage, birth of 

fences, resembling verses containing some a son, on the rumple- 

very useful lessons of every-day life ami tion of the course, on 

morality; also dart, yurt, Ac. The the important fair 

pdmiha goes round every morning to days, Ae. 

' collect his pupils, and thus there are 
, almost no absentees ; attendance extends 
\ over the whole day, the pupils being al- 
. lowed to go home at about mid-day for 
! morning meal. 

i Corporal punishment of-several kinds is 
i administered for absence nnd misconduct 
I at school nr at home, unlike our present, 
schoolmaster, who has nothing to do with 
his pupils’ conduct at home. 

Masjids or Mosques Most Masjids, which invariably exist in The fee consists ofloaves The teacher is gene- 
of the Muliam- all larger Muhainnmdnn villages and on particular days and rally the Imainof 

luadaus. Muhammadan lncalitiesof townsaud cities, small pecuniary • pro- the Afasjid ,though 

are attended by Muhammadan boys, and sents on some occa- sometimes a sepa- 

oocusionally girls. The pupils are gene- sions, which latter arc rate person, 

rally taught here to recite the Alkurrin ; much rarer than in the 

though in Homo exceptional rases Persian caseofMaktabs. Those 

is also taught; in some Masjids higher receiving higher Arabic 

Arabic literature, logic, philosophy, then- instruction are gene- 

logy, Ac., also form subjects of instruction. rally those that have 

j The majority of our old Arabic scholars dedicated their life to 

have received instruction there. knowledge, and as they 

! are poor in the major- 

! ity of instances, they 

v pay no fee, but in some 

j instances even get their 

| food at the mosque. 
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Cluaof institution. 

SultfecU of instruction \ it* character j and dluclptln* 
in vogue. 

P«w. 

CI&mcb from which teach¬ 
er* are eeleoted. 

Pathshfllas •.a 
place of reading) 
tor Hindi (pr 
Nagari)andSaiis- 
fcrit. 

At these small schools (which have very 
greatly decreased) the pupils were taught 
rending and writing in Hindi character, 
and recitations of Sanskrit religious bonks. 
They have sometimes turned out good 
scholars of Sanskrit, and Hindi. A little 
of arithmetic woe also occasionally taught. 
The Sons of BnChmans, who lorm the 
majority of pupils here, receive also in¬ 
struction in the performance of religious 
ceremonies. 

In these schools in¬ 
struction used to be 
given gratis, the teach¬ 
ers receiving occasion¬ 
ally support from some 
charitable influential 
people. 

Teachers in these 
used to be Brflli- 
mans. 

Pnthshiln* for Pun- 
.iabi or Uimnukhi. 

The pupils are here taught to read and write 
in the (jurmukhi characters; to recite the 
religious books of Sikhism, und occasion- i 
ally of Hinduism. 

These are the only true places of primary ; 
instruction in the Punjab. The pupils 
learn to read and write a little of arith¬ 
metic, and receive some instruction in re¬ 
ligion, without the least detriment to their 
! worldly pursuits. Younger boys will at¬ 
tend for the whole day. while the elder 
ones will attend tor some hours, and devote 
the rest of the day to learning (or doing 
the work of occupation to which they be¬ 
long, or which their parents desire them to 
pursue in after-life). (These, ton, have, 
however, sull'ered to a great extent from 
the Munshi and /toftoo-makingsystem of 
; (iovernment education.) 

Pi operlv handled and fitly enroll raged they 
could take an important place in a true 
system of national education. 

A small cash fee and 
sometimes loaves arc 
taken from the pupils. 

Bh£is or religious 
teachers of the 
Sikhs. 

t 

Dhuriii'iU.'iP. or re¬ 
ligious places re¬ 
sembling uioiia*- 
teries. 

IWnlcs the fulfilment of the charitable 
purposes for which these institutions are 
designed hv the founders, instruction is 
also given as in the last-mentioned case, 
religious instruction receiving more at¬ 
tention here than in the other. 

Very small, if any, fee is 
charged here. 

The keepers of the 
institution who are 
generally hhdis or 
Oranthis and oc¬ 
casionally Sadhux. 

I’uudits 

Insti union, in what may he called classical 
Sanskrit, (iraiiiniur. Poetry, Logie. Hindu 
Law, and Metaphysics, is given by Pandits 
(who are themselves deep scholars) at their 
houses. 

Xo fee ; on tho contrary 
food is sometimes given 
to the pupils who in 
return do every kind 
of service to the 
teacher. 

Brahmans. 

1 

liliiis . 

(living instruction as in the last-mentioned 
case to occasional students at their houses, 
in the higher subject*, which, however, 
are fewer than in the last case. 

No fees 

Bliais. 

Teacher* of only 
Theology (Hin¬ 
du*). 

In Sanskrit, Vedant, Shastras, Ac., being 
the subjects of instruction. 

No fees 

L’flndits and Sad hut. 


In Gnnunl'hi, translation of tho Sanskrit 
higher works of theology being the sub¬ 
jects. 

No fees 

BhiCis or Grantbis 
and Sudlius (very 
generally). 


Of only M ulniinmatlan Theology and Mu¬ 
hammadan Law. 

No fees 

Maulvis or Kazis. 

Teachers of the 
Native Medical 
Science. 

Works of the Hindi or Vaidik system ... 
Works of tlio IVrsian or Yunani system _ 

jSeivice . . ^ 

Hindi physicians. 
Hindu und Muham¬ 
madan physician*. 

Teacher* of— 

Native Astronomy and Astrology of the 
Hindu system. 

Service .... 

Hindu Astrologer* 
(generally Brah¬ 
mans). 


Native Astronomy of the Muhammadan sys¬ 
tem (though comparatively with the lust 
case very rare). 

Service .... 

Hindu or Muham¬ 
madan Astrologers 
of tbat system. 


“ As those indigenous schools arc private, and do not form any part of a 
system of national education (which itself does not exist at present), no arrange¬ 
ments have been made for training or providing teachers for them. 

> 
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“ These schools could be turned to the best account, if a true and solid basis 
could be established (in the face of opposition which proposals for it are certain 
to meet) for national education. 

“ The most important circumstances in which this could be achieved are 
these,—transfer of the entire management of education to the people; the sub- 
stitution of friendly advice for official interference, in such a way that the 
advice might not he mistaken for interference; encouragement to the people to 
take interest in the improvement of education; laying down lines (but no 
more) which the people may be expected to carry out with the particular 
measures that they may think proper. Under the rules in force, very few 
masters of such schools could receive, or perhaps even would accept, Govern¬ 
ment aid. But, under a modified system of grant-in-aid rules, the masters of 
most of these schools would gladly accept such aid. But much in this matter 
depends upon the nature of the rules. For instance, native theology, philo¬ 
sophy, astrology, and medical science, are looked upon with disfavour, being 
supposed all of them as false and therefore deserving of every discouragement. 
Without going, however, into the question of their merit, in comparison with 
the western sciences, I do not think that many unbiassed rcasoners would hold 
that a native theologian or physician is not far superior, and far more useful a 
man, than one utterly ignorant of God or a quack doctor; and thus 1 would 
consider that even instruction in such subjects (though distasteful to many 
Englishmen) should not he excluded by the rules from Government support, 
at least so long as people are not convinced of the superior merit of the western 
sciences. 

“ Properly speaking, the grant-in-aid system has not been extended at all to 
the indigenous schools; hut many of the indigenous schools have in large towns 
been either merged into the departmental schools, or afiiliatcd to them us 
branch schools, to swell the number of the pupils of such schools. ” 


We now come to the evidence of Sikh Sirdars. 

Sirdar Atar Singh, C.I.E., Chief of Bhadaur, says: 

“ A few indigenous schools do still exist as a relic of the past. Religious 
mendicants of the Udasi or Jurmala sects, Sikhs, Pandits, Pandlias and Baira- 
gis, in some places teach Sanskrit or Gurmuhhi. They give religious instruc¬ 
tion, and teach reading and writing. The schools of Pandlias for teaching 
mental arithmetic and the Lande character, in which the Banias keep their 
accounts and correspondence, exist in greater numbers. The Banias and Kliat- 
tris, whose sons generally attend these schools or those of Muhammadan MulMhs, 
pay the Pandlias or Mullahs a rupee on the occasions of marriage or birth of 
sons in their families, and one or two pice every week. Besides feasting them 
on festival days, each pupil in turn provides them with food daily. The Indi¬ 
genous schools are of three sorts, viz .:— 

“ 1. Those maintained by opulent people at their houses, for the education 
of their children. 

“ 2. Those schools which are self-supporting by means of feos, &e., as de¬ 
tailed above. 

“ 3. Charitable schools, in which Fakirs or religious mon give religious in- 
struction gratuitously. 

“ The MulMhs generally teach Karima, Gulistan, and Boston, &c., besides 
the Kordn to the Muhammadans. Punishments of a light nature are atoarded 
according to the desire of parents. The MulMhs of higher qualifications have 
generally become teachers in Government schools, and the few that are left are 
generally men of no superior attaimpents. 1 Among Hindus, men of inferior 


* This, it will be remembered, is tbe statement of a Sikh Sirdar regarding Muhammadan teacheri.—G. W. L. 
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castes can never become teachers; while among Muhammadans, religious men¬ 
dicants, weavers, 1 barbers, oilmen, can and do become Mullahs or teachers, if 
they have the requisite amount of learning. 

“ The qualifications generally of teachers of Indigenous schools have dete¬ 
riorated, excepting of those P&ndhas whose stock of knowledge has never been 
high, and consists of the multiplication-tables, a few arithmetical formula, and 
writing in the Landd character. Another class of Pdndhas or Pandits teach 
astrology and religious observances to Brdhman lads. There are no arrange¬ 
ments for the training of these teachers. Whatever they have learnt from 
their teachers they teach in their schools ; the system does not improve. The 
Indigenous schools are capable of eery great improvement and extension by 
means of grants-in-aid and proper inspection. Teachers would willingly take 
aid from the State and conform to the rules that may be prescribed. In my 
part of the country, 1 have not heard of any grant-in-aid being given to Indi¬ 
genous schools 

Sirdar Kan war Bikrama Singe, Ahluwalia, C.S.I., states : 

“ Tli ere are not so many of these schools now as there used to he in former 
days. In these Indigenous schools, a little grammar is taught, and more atten¬ 
tion is paid to reading and writing, in order that the student may become com¬ 
petent to read religious hooks and discharge his religious duties, to read and 
write letters, and peruse and understand books in general. The teachers are 
themselves deficient in arithmetic, and the students from these schools generally 
have to resort to the schools of the Pdndhas to learn arithmetic, whose special 
work it, is to teach arithmetic. The teachers are also ignorant of geography and 
the diil’erent aits and sciences. There is no system observed in these schools. 
The teachers manage them as they think best. There is no fixed rule about 
fees either. In the Persian schools the teachers arrange to realise fees, varying 
from one anna to one rupee per mensem, from the parents of the students. 
In some eases, they are satisfied with securing their meals only from the stu¬ 
dents. The fees are thus realised in various ways. Very few children are sent 
to the Hindu Pathshalas; such as wish to become Pandits generally go to a 
popular Pandit to prosecute their studies under him. Instead of paying fees, 
they render him services and go on studying. They sometimes support them¬ 
selves by charitable donations to the Pathsh&las; otherwise they go and beg 
roll and flour from Hindu house's, and thus support themselves. On occasions 
when Hindus give away money, clothes, &t\, as religious offerings, these 
students have their share also. The fee in the schools of the Pdndhas, where 
arithmetic is taught, is a pice a week, besides which the students have to pro¬ 
vide the teacher with his daily meals by turn. When there is a marriage in a 
student’s house, he lias to pay a rupee to the teacher. They have also to pay a 
rupee when they are advanced enough to commence writing names, and a 
rupee when they commence rule-ol-three in arithmetic. 

“ There is no rule for selecting teachers for the schools for Muhammadan 
children ; any man possessed of competent knowledge can set himself up as a 
teacher. The Hindu Pathshalas are kept up by Brahmans alone, such as are 
well versed in the subjects they are required to teach. The Pandlias are gener¬ 
ally from the class of Muhammadans known as Rawals, or from Brahmans. As 
far ns I am aware, there is no system observed as regards the course of studies, 
or the selection of teachers, in these schools. If the teachers are allowed a 
grant-in-aid on the condition that t hey should teach in accordance with the 
Government rules and show good results at the examinations, and if they are 
allowed to retain the fees they realise, these schools can be placed on a satis¬ 
factory footing with very little expense. The teachers would be glad to accept 
aid from Government and bind themselves to comply with the rules issued by 
Government.”* 


' Quite no i tliere ought to be no caste cr to lolling monopoly among Muhammadans, but wavers received an 
impetus to teach the Koran and other hooka whilst at work, in consequence of Prince Amang/.eb, when s. 
child, frequenting a school with a weaver.—G. W. L. 

* It will be seen that alt nun-departmental witnesses agree as to the teachers of Indigenous schools availing 
themselves of Government aid, especially if the Giant-in-aid Rules were rendered leas obstructive, -0. W. L. 
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Sodi Httkm Sihgh’s evidence is particularly valuable on the subject of In¬ 
digenous schools, to which he has evidently devoted attention: 

“Indigenous schools largely exist in the province. They are of the follow¬ 
ing kinds:— 

(1) Maktabs and Madrasas, * 

(2) Pathshalas. 

(3) Pandhas’ schools. 

(4) Sikh Bhdis’ schools. 

“ In Maktabs and Madrasas, religious and other instruction is given to the 
Muhammadan students in Arabic and Persian. These schools are chiefly kept 
up by Mullahs in mosques or in their own houses. A small fee is paid to the 
teachers by scholars. In Pathslidlas, religious and other instruction is given 
to the Hindu students in Sanskrit and Hindi. These schools are chiefly kept 
up by Pandit* in Pathsh&las, Hindu temples, or in their own houses. No fee 
is generally charged to students, the teachers of such institutions being sup¬ 
ported by private subscriptions in cash or kind. In Pdndha schools, account¬ 
keeping is taught in Lande characters to the students, whose parents pay 
a small fee to the teacher. Such schools are generally kept up in the private 
residences of the Pandhas. 

“ In Gurmukhi schools religious and other instruction is given to the Sikh 
and other students. Such schools generally exist in Oharmsalas. A moder¬ 
ate fee is paid to the teacher, in cash or kind, &c., &c. 

“No arrangements have been made for training or providing masters in 
such schools, by the Educational Department; but the Punjab University 
College has of late turned its attent ion towards this subject. 

“ If these Indigenous schools be affiliated to the Punjab University and 
brought under the grant-in-aid system, they can lx; turned to good account as 
part of a system of national education. 1 1 am sure the masters of these schools 
will be willing to accept State aid, and to conform to the rules under which 
such aid is given. The grant-in-aid system has hitherto been almost exclu¬ 
sively extended to the Christian M issionary schools, ami to no others in this 
province as far as I know, except that Government pays a certain amount to 
the Punjab University College, as a sort of grant-in-aid.* There is great room 
to extend the grant-in-nid system to other Indigenous schools in this province/' 

And elsewhere: “ The Pdndits, Pandhas, Mullahs, and Bhais are the private 
agencies which exist in this Province, and which can l>e utilised for primary 
instruction with very little cost to Government.” 

Sirdar Gurdial Singh, N. C. S., Assistant Commissioner, Husliiarpur, 
gives the following testimony :— 

“ It is very difficult to state exactly the extent to which indigenous schools 
exist; but in almost ail the principal villages, where there is no Government 
school, there is some sort of indigenous private schools. They are generally of 
the following descriptions:— 

“(a) Private teachers employed by some of the rich inhabitants of the place 
for the education of their sons, who, as a rule, are allowed to teach 
the sons of other people also. Generally, they teach Persian or 
Sanskrit. Such schools are very rare now, but they were very com¬ 
mon before the Government Schools had been established all over 
the country, and are still to be found in Native States. 

“ (6) The arithmetic schools, where PAndhas teach arithmetic (mentally in 
most parts), and the Hindi or Land4 alphabet, in which the boys make 


1 This doty should b« entrusted to the Local Boards working with the Senate of the Punjab Uni vanity in 
accordance with the principles of its fonndation.—G. W. L. 

* The Sodhi Sahib explained in his cross-examination how small, comparatively speaking, this grant was. 
Indeed, it has not hitherto amounted to a third of the annual expenditure, and a large portion of it hs« bean 
devoted to Government institutions or objects.—Q. W. L. 
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no further progress than writing names. Such schools are very 
common, and are largely attended by boys of the trading classes. 

“ (c) The Mulldhs of the mosques, the Pandits of Tlidkurdwdras, and the 
Sadhs and Bhdis of the Dharmsdlas, who teach the village boys. 
They give them mostly religious instruction, but they also teach 
them to read and write in Persian, Sanskrit, or Gurmukhi characters, 
and in many instances give them a fair amount of instruction iii 
these languages. 

“ (d) The schools of the higher orders, such as the Hindu schools of Ludhi- 
dna and the Mussulman schools in some other parts of the country. 
With this class I am not personally well acquainted. 

“ The discipline is harder than in the Government schools, but not so regular 
In many instances pupils are employed as servants. For slight mistakes' 5 tliev 
are occasionally severely beaten, whilst it is not an uncommon sight to see the 
boys employed in the menial service of the master, instead of in reading. 

“ The masters are supported by the community, by means of contributions 
paid mostly in kind; but no fixed fee from boys is demanded. Their parents 
however, give presents to the teacher on the principal festivals and on occasions 
of marriages, births, &c. The masters are selected generally from the Mullih 
Pdndit, and the Blidi class, and are as a rule of very moderate attainments ■ 
but occasionally good Arabic, Sanskrit, and Hindi scholars are met with in this 
class. 

“ There are no special arrangements for the selection and the training of the 
masters; but the education the Mullali and the Pandit class is now receiving 
cannot fail to have its beneficial effect on the indigenous schools. The Punjab 
University College, through the Oriental College, is thus rendering a very good 
service to the cause of education in this way, as well as in many other wavs. 
Only by giving grants-in-aid on liberal terms ’can these schools be turned’to 
good account, and not by absorbing them into the standard primary schools, as 
has been done in so many instances. Most of the masters are very willing to 
accept State aid ; and the extension of education will help the people in finding 
such masters as would be able to conform to rules laid down by Government! 
There is large room still for the grant-in-aid system being extended still further 
to such schools.” 

Sirdar Dyal Singh deposes as follows :— 

“It is not easy to say the exact extent of indigenous village schools in 
the Punjab. There are no stat isties, so far as I am aware, on the subject, aud the 
Director of Public Instruction in his Reports says: Now-a-days popular educa¬ 
tion in the Punjab does not take the indigenous schools into account. There 
were, however, 3,461 indigenous schools in 1837-38, as shown by the Report for 
that year, and there is every ground for believing that the number of indigenous 
schools now may not be less than what it was a quarter of a century ago. In 
almost every large village which does not possess a Government or Aided 
primary school, there is one or more of these schools, and sometimes they are 
found to exist together with the primary schools. These indigenous schools 
are to a great extent remnants of the ancient village* system. They formed 
an essential part in the economy of every well-established village in olden times, 
and they have come down to us from those times. They may be divided into 
three classes. 

1 the Pdndah schools ; 2, the Mullah schools ; and 3, the JBhdi schools. 

“ The Pdndah schools are attended hy almost all classes of people, specially 
Hindus as well as Sikhs. The subjects of instruction arc reading, writing, 
mental arithmetic, and a little book-keeping. The instruction given in these 
schools is of the utmost practical value to village merchants, patwaris, money¬ 
lenders and others, and consequently we see them attended in some instances 
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b y so many as 200 boys. These sohools are held in some publio place of the 
village, or in a shop, or at the houses of the teachers themselves. 

(2) “The Mullah schools are held in mosques. The subject taught is 
the Kordn, which the boys are made to repeat without knowing the meaning. 
Sometimes a little Persian is also taught, and when the Mullah is a learned man, 
as is seldom the case, he teaches the higher branches of Persian and Arabic 
learning. 

(3) “ The Blidi schools are hold in Dliarmsdlas, where Gurmukhi books 
are read and taught to them. There is no regular system of fees. The teach* 
ers are paid both in cash and kind, according to the circumstances of the 
parents of the students. Small payments are also made on certain festivals, 
and on admissions and promotions. The system of discipline is very lax, save 
that in these sohools groat consideration is paid to the teacher who is held 
by the boys in the highest respect There is no classification of students, and 
in one school the same book is often read by a dozen different boys in a dozen 
different places. There is consequently great waste of teaching power. The 
teachers in these schools are not selected, but are hereditary. Their qualifica¬ 
tions are of a very inferior Older, generally speaking, and they cannot travel 
beyond the subjects they teach. They belong to the sacred classes, and there¬ 
fore, though their remuneration is not high, they are treated with respect. No 
arrangements, so far as I know, have yet been made for training or providing 
teachers for these schools. These schools can very well he turned into account 
if Government gives them a little encouragoment. The best way to do so is 
to grant muafia, or aids, to the holders of these schools, according to the results 
they may show; also by giving a tiaining to the teachers themselves; so that, 
besides the subjects they now teach, they may know a little mode of teaching, 
and a few of the subjects of general know ledge in use in our primary schools. 
Teachers who are so qualified would, in addition to the subjects they now 
teach, be able to teach other subjects, a knowledge of which cannot Ik* dis¬ 
pensed with even in the most rudimentary ioriu ol education, and without 
which the training afforded iu indigenous schools must always be regarded 
as highly defective and incomplete. If efficient schools, conducted by these 
men, were instituted or held in every village, that would solve the problem of 
primary education to a very great extent , the teaching would he nnpurted iu 
a highly popular form, and the classes would soon be filled up with children 
from every section of the community. 

“So far as the Punjab is concerned, the grant-in-aid system docs not seem 
to have been extended to these indigenous schools. In some 1 instances schools 
have been subsidized by Gov eminent; but in almost all these instances, they 
have ceased to retain their indigenous diameter, and have merged into ordinary 
Government or Aided schools, observing the system of instruction aud the 
discipline in force in these schools, and controlled by the same agencies 
as they are. The three classes of indigenous schools above mentioned are, of 
course, quite independent of the Government controlling agencies, and they 
are hardly even subject to any kind of supervision. Any grants or aids mado 
by Government to these schools should not he fettered with the condition 
that they shall in all respects be subject to the strict inspection of the Govern¬ 
ment controlling agency. Some kind of inspection may lie introduced, but 
that simply for the purpose of testing Ihe progress mado in the schools and 
making suggestions how this condition might he improved. All officious in¬ 
terference should be avoided, and every freedom should be allowed to the 
teachers in selecting the hooks and in matters of internal discipline.” 

Among Muhammadan gentlemen, Kazi Sayad Ahmad, Attachd to the 
Foreign Office, offers the following remarks:— 

“ Prior to the establishment of Mission and Government schools in the prov¬ 
ince, there existed two or three indigenous schools in every quarter of an import¬ 
ant city or town, and one in amost every large village. Thoso schools were of 
two descriptions—(1) those kept by private mulldhs, who were paid fees, which 
varied according to the means and circumstances of the students; (2) schools 
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which were kept by well-to-do people in their own houses for the instruction of 
their children, and into which sometimes the children of their neighbours and 
friends were also admitted. The teachers in such schools were only paid by 
those who originally engaged them. But since the establishment of Mission, 
Municipal and Government schools, both the number and status of those 
indigenous schools have gone down, because the people resort to Government, 
Municipal, and Mission Schools for the acquisition of secular subjects, religious 
instruction being confined to indigenous schools, in which both secular and re¬ 
ligious instruction was in old days imparted. Indigenous schools of both de¬ 
scriptions are very defective as regards discipline. In the first place, no regu¬ 
larity and punctuality in attendance are observed by the students ; secondly, 
they are not organised into classes, each pupil studying separately. The teacher 
thus cannot find time to teach all the scholars properly. As regards fees, they 
are paid as stated above; in the case of the first set of indigenous schools by 
students according to their own, or to the means of their fathers or guardians, 
as the case may be; and in the second, by their parents, who engage teachers 
for their instruction at home. The masters of such schools are generally select¬ 
ed from among the mullahs. Their qualifications arc not always the same; some 
can teach only up to the middle school standard of Persian literature, and others 
Arabic also to a certain extent. No arrangements exist up to the preseat for 
training and providing masters in such schools. Masters of these schools 
acquire their education from different quarters—Persian literature from one man, 
arithmetic from another, Arabic from a third, and so forth; and when they 
show themselves qualified to keep such schools, they either start schools on 
their own account, or are employed as teachers by private individuals for the 
instruction of their children. Masters of indigenous schools would accept State 
aid and conform to the rules under which such aid is given, if they are allowed 
to impart religious instruction to the boys, which in such schools’ takes prece¬ 
dence of all other subjects.” 

Khalifa Svau Muiiammao Husain, Foreign Minister of the Patiala 
State gives the following important evidence:— 

“It is difficult to give the statistics of indigenous schools, because no 
accurate enumeration has beam made. In the part of the Punjab with which I 
am best acquainted, young boys, t he sous of Banias, are sent to Pandhas’ 
schools to learn mental arithmetic, &c., and to be kept out of mischief. One 
Dr. ItAUtM Kuan, Kuan Bahadur, Honorary Surgeon, deposes as 
follows:— 

“ If by indigenous schools is meant the Muhammadan mulct, abs and the Hindu 
pathshdlas, then every place of worship and every mohulla throughout the prov¬ 
ince has its own indigenous school. They arc so far a relic of an ancient 
village system, as the subjects taught in them are religious, together with some 
mental arithmetic in the lower schools; the upper ones teaching morality, law, 
logic, grammar, and philosophy. But the last class of indigenous schools is now 
fast dying away. The system of discipline in force in these schools is far superior 
to what obtains in Government schools and colleges. 

“As the lower class of indigenous schools arc generally managed by Mulldhs 
and Gurus, who are, as a rule, poor, a nominal fee of an auna or so is paid by 
the scholars. But, generally, the fees are not paid in cash, and the teachers 
receive their daily food and some clothing annually from the parents of the 
boys. In the higher indigenous schools, which are non' fast disappearing, no 
fees are taken from the scholars; on the contrary, the latter receive food and 
clothing from the proprietors of such schools, who are generally well-to-do and 
of a religious turn of mind. The masters of such schools are generally selected 
from the sacerdotal class. Their literary qualifications for the lower schools are 
poor, being confined to mere religious subjects; but those who teach higher 
branches of scienco and ethics are generally men of very superior qualifications. 
Formerly, arrangements were made for training or providing masters for sueh 
schools. Thus, scholars of approved ability were selected from among the boys 
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as monitors, and were made to teach the lower classes in the presence of their 
teachers. 

“ After acquiring sufficient experience in the art of teaching, these men 
used to open schools on their own account, and set themselves up as teachers. 

“ In order that the present indigenous schools be turned to good account, 
the Grants-in-aiil Rules, as are promulgated by the Department of Education, 
should be relaxed and made liberal. 

“ The masters would be only too glad to accept State aid, provided that the 
rules for such aid be made less stringent. 

“ With the exception of the Missionary institutions, which are not indigen¬ 
ous in the literal sense of the term, so very few really indigenous schools receive 
aid from Government, that it might be justly said that the officers who are 
responsible for administering such aid are jealous of these schools, and do not 
like that other than their own schools should enjoy the loaves and fishes of the 
Department. 

“ A Pandha can teach a hundred boys, and they make from Rs. 10 to Rs. 30 a 
month. In the Korim schools attached to mosques, the teachers do not get 
more than from Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 a month owing to the poverty of the people. 
Muhammadan gentlemen often keep schools in their own houses to which any 
of the people in the neighbourhood are admitted without payment. There arc 
schools of a higher class kept by respectable mullahs, in which instruction is 
given in theology and literature. The mullahs are sometimes assisted hv rich 
men, or they maintain themselves from their private means. In the same way 
Sanskrit is taught by Pandits. These schools have ceased to flourish since the 
establishment of Government schools. One reason of this is that educational 
officers look upon indigenous schools with jealousy, and do their best to sup¬ 
plant them. The course of study is not the same as in Government schools, 
but so far as literature is concerned it is superior. Most native officials have 
been educated in indigenous schools. These schools may be aided advantage¬ 
ously upon the following conditions : Tlieremust.be no interference with their 
scheme of studies. They should keep register of attendance. They should he 
inspected occasionally by officers of the department. If the Government desires 
that subjects of general knowledge should be taught in addition to the usual 
course of study, the mullah should he free to teach such subjects himself, or to 
find his own assistants. It must bo understood, however, that indigenous 
schools of the higher class, both Arabic and Sanskrit, are not likely to accept 
grants-in-aid on any terms. 1 

“ In the city of Amhala there are indigenous schools established in accord¬ 
ance with the scheme for Government schools, hut which do not receive aid 
from Government, and have not applied for aid lx‘cause of their dislike to inter¬ 
ference.* These schools were established especially with a view to giving in¬ 
struction in the Muhammadan religion, which is not allowed in the Government 
or Mission school. Another matter, which deserves mention here, is the need 
of an investigation into the circumstances of endowments made by native gen¬ 
tlemen for the benefit of education ; for instance, the Itimad-ud-daula Fund, 
which was intended for the did Delhi College.”* 


Amor.g Societies, the Axjuman-i-Islamia of Amritsar states as follows:— 

“ The number of indigenous schools in this province is limited, and the 
instruction imparted in them is both religious and secular. Besides Persian, 
Arabic, and Sanskrit of high order, Land! and a system of Mahajani accounts 


> They wonld gladly do no, if their learning were daly honored, and if the Educational Department had 
nothing to do with them. 

* This atalement clearly shown that even where the Government scheme is taught, departmental interference 
is not welcomed.—G. W. L. 

9 The whole file of this case should Ik sent for and should be carefully examined by a Committee composed 
of Civilians, Lawyers, and the relicts of the Donor. - G. \V. L. 
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are also taught in these schools. The fees taken vary according to the means 
of tlie parents of the pupils. Some of the masters teach as a religious duty, 
and consider it unlawful to take any remuneration. The teachers of these 
schools do not generally belong to one particular class, and they open schools 
to earn their livelihood in Persian and Arabic literature. The attainments of 
some oj these masters are very fair. They will accept Government aid, but it 
is next to impossible that they will conform to the grant-in-aid rules.” 


The ANJUMAit-1-IlAMDA.RDi-IsnAMiA of Lahore, however, points out that 
under “ the present grant-in-aid rules, which are generally useless indigenous 
schools will never improve whilst they further assert that “ some Mussulman 
and Hindu priests, as well as strictly religious persons, keep aloof from 
the Government schools, because there is no moral and religious teaching. 
To deprive children of religious teaching for five years they think very 
wrong. In Europe, religious teaching in schools is given to those who desire 
it. In India, parents keep their children at home for religious teaching, 
and then send them to a Government school; but if religious teaching were 
allowed in Government schools, boys would be sent to school much earlier than 
they are.” 

On the subject of the indigenous schools, the Anjuman-i-Hamdardi-Islamia 
makes the following pertinent remarks :— 

“ In the Director’s lie port for 1878-79, the indigenous schools were said to 
be 4,602, and the number of scholars 53,027 ; but the actual numbers are con¬ 
siderably more, partly because the method of collecting the statistics is imper¬ 
fect, and partly because the people will not tell the truth, from fear of some 
new far, or of compulsory education, which prejudices are due to the neglect of 
the educational ojjicers in informing the people of the wishes of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

“ Indigenous schools are of three kinds— 

“ («) Those in which the founder and patron is the teacher himself, who 
instructs every one who Comes to him, without remuneration, in 
Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit, religious books, or useful knowledge. 
—There are many schools of this kind, hut, the number has de¬ 
creased owing to the negligence of the Education Department. 
Eor instance, between 3878 and 1879 the number of indigenous 
schools decreased by 719. In those schools of this kind in which 
fees are taken, there is no regular system, but payment is some¬ 
times made in cash and sometimes in kind. 

“ (A) Schools in which people have their own children taught and to which 
they admit the children of their neighbours.—In these schools 
fees are not paid, hut the teacher receives a salary from the 
patron. These schools are few in number, especially since the es¬ 
tablishment of the Department. 

“ (c) High Schools for the st udy of Arabic and Sanskrit, which are either 
private or supported by subscriptions. In these schools mathe¬ 
matics an; taught to as high a standard as in Government 
schools, and literature and philosophy to a higher standard. 
Fees are not taken. The students receive scholarships and 
rewards. 

“ In all these schools the primitive course of study is followed, but in the 
schools of a lower order tho Government schome has here and there been 
adopted. There is no one system of education in all these schools, hut the 
teacher is guided by circumstances. The teachers are usually former scholars 
of the schools in which they teach, and their ability is examined at the time 
of their appointment, and their skill in teaching is always under observation 
There are no training schools for their benefit. The indigenous sehools may he 
benefited by being placed under Local Boards. Under each Local Board there 
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should be a high school, to which all the indigenous schools should be attached 
as branches. 

Of the three kinds of schools which have been described, the first,— viz., 
those which are established by individuals,—may in large numbers be connected 
. with the Department, the second sort in a less degree, and the third sort not 
at all.^ The best way of connecting the first sort of schools with the depart¬ 
ment is for the Government to give them grants-in-aid. and to encourage them 
to teach subjects of useful knowledge, but without laying down strict rules; 
and for this purpose to get the assistance of 'native gentlemen and Maulvis. 
On these conditions the managers of certain indigenous schools will be willing 
to accept grants-in-aid; and the reasons why they have not done so generally, 
is because of the strictness of the conditions and the negligence of the educa¬ 
tional officers.” 

“ Q. 5.—What opinion have you of the extent and value of home instruc¬ 
tion ? 

A. 5.—Boys brought up In indigenous schools and those who have studied 
at home, although few of them can compete with the pupils of Government 
schools in subjects of general knowledge, are for the most part superior in 
literature.” 

The Secretary of the Sat Sabha Society of Lahore gives similar evidence: 

“The Report of the Director of Public Instruction for 1877-78 gives the 
number of indigenous schools to be 5,381, containing (51,818 pupils, but in my 
opinion there are as many more . These schools are of five sorts: 

“ (1) Schools kept by .Pandhas, Bh&is, and Mulldhs, who charge a pice a 
boy per week, and in addition receive food and something on festivals 
and other ceremonies. 

“ (2) Schools established by private subscriptions and endowments, where a 
number of teachers are employed, and the people are not only taught 
gratuitously, but some provision is often made for their food and 
clothing. 

“ (3) Schools established by respectable persons for the instruction of their 
own children, wherein a Hindi or Persian teacher is employed. In 
such schools, the boys from the neighbourhood are also admitted. 

“ (4) Self-supporting schools, where a teacher of some repute establishes or 
opens a school in a populous part of a city or town; his support rests 
altogether on fees charged on the boys. 

“ (5) Schools of private individuals, who devote themselves to teaching the 
pupils for the public benefit, or as a meritorious act. 

“No. 1 and a few of the others follow the old village system of teaching the 
boys one by one, and have no fixed course for tlicir guidance. 

“The Pandhas teach in the Landi character and the multiplication-table as 
far as 30x10; the Bhdis teach Gurmukhi; the Mulldhs. Persian. As the 
teachers depend on the pupils for their support, the discipline in such schools 
cannot be said to be good. The fees in schools of the last three or four classes 
do not exceed 8 annas. No fees are taken at the Sat Sabhd School at Lahore, 
where English, Urdu or Persian, Gurmukhi, drawing plans, and surveying with 
chain and compass or theodolite, &c., are taught gratuitously. 

. “ The masters of such schools are not generally selected from any particular 

class: some of them have excellent qualifications, but some have only a poor 
education. Government has established Normal Schools for training masters for 
the schools. If they are well supervised, they may be turned to good acoount 
as part of the system of national education, provided the teachers allow such 
supervision. The masters are willing to accept State aid and to conform to the 
rules under which such aid is given. In my opinion the grant-in-aid system 
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lias not been extended to indigenous schools : when applied for, the application 
was rejected 

The Anjuman-i-Punjab first points out that the following classes are prac¬ 
tically excluded from primary education:— 

“ (a) Pious Muhammadans, because they do not gat religious and moral 
instruction, which they consider desirable above everything. 

“ (b) Artizans, because they do not get instruction useful to them in their 
professions. 

“ (c) Brahmans and Pdndits, because neither is their religion taught nor is 
instruction given to them in Sanskrit or in the Deva Nagari charac¬ 
ters. These people study in their private houses, or in private 
schools, tohat is useful to them secularly and religiously. 

“ (d) Hindu shop-keepers, because instruction is not given to them, such 
would he useful to them in their respective avocations, e. g., book¬ 
keeping in the Mahajani and Hindi characters. These people receive 
their education from their T audit as. 

“ (e) Sikhs, Bh&is, Grunthees, Akalis and other Sikh artizans and cultiva¬ 
tors, because they arc not taught their sacred books and because 
Persian or Urdu is quite useless to them.” 

The Anjuman-i-Punjab then enters on the subject of indigenous schools: 
“There are many indigenous schools in our province, and the system followed 
in them is a relic of the ancient system. The subjects and the character of 
instruction generally given in them are as follows: Hindus. —Books on religion 
and devotion only in some institutions; and in other Purans, Jotisli, Dharm- 
Shastras. Yedant. Sikhs —Grant, dunam Sakhi, Gurbelas, Bhagwat, Niriya 
(logic), Yedant and Hindi literature generally in the Gurmukhi character. 
Muhammadans —Pirst, religious books, and then Persian reading and wri ting . 
In higher schools, Arabic and logic. 

“ The system of discipline in vogue, in the above institutions is very satis¬ 
factory. 

“ In some institutions fees are taken, and in others not. Where they are 
taken, they are not always in cash, but often also in kind. The masters are 
selected from among the Pandits, Paudhas, Bhdis, &c., among Hindus; and 
Mullahs among Muhammadans. 

“ They are sufficiently competent to teach the subjects above-mentioned. No 
arrangements have been made for training or providing masters for these schools. 
These indigenous schools can he turned to good account as part of a system of 
national education, if Government aid were given to them, and if subjects im¬ 
parting useful knowledge were taught in them; but not under the restrictions 
of any scheme fixed by Government. 

“ The best method to be adopted for this purpose is, that no payment should 
be made to them unless they submit a report of progress and a bill of expendi¬ 
ture, attested by the local boards. The report of progress should be attested by 
the District Inspectors when on inspection tour. 

“Many masters of these indigenous sehools are willing to accept State aid 
and to conform to the rules under which such aid is given, provided the rules 
are made more elastic and liberal. 

“ The grant-in-aid system has been extended to a very limited extent, and 
it should bo further extended to the indigenous schools.” 

And again, “ Government can expect nothing from private effort without a 
liberal aid to elementary instruction in rural districts. 
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The following are the private agencies (known to the Anjuinan) for pro¬ 
moting primary instruction:— 

Indigenous Schools. 

In Mosques, Dliarms&las, private Sanskrit Schools (Patlishdlas), Schools of 
PAndahs, Schools of the Anjuman-i-Islamia, Schools of the Anjuman-i-Hamdardi, 
the Anarkali School of Maulvi Rahim Bakhsh, the Schools of the Arya Samaj, 
Sat SabhA School, Siri Guru Singh SabhA School, Shia School. 

The Anjuman Sanskrit School, the Hindu Schools at Lahore, LudhiAna, 
Jallandhar, and Amritsar: Sikhsha SabhA Schools; Bhabra Schools of Guj- 
ranwalla, Jhelum and Rawal Pindi, Sanskrit School of Rai Mill Singh at 
Gujranwalla, &c.” 

And elsewhere, referring to the status of the present Government village 
schoolmasters, “ their influence among the villagers is almost nothing compared 
to what Pandits of PatlisliAlas and Maulvis of Maktabs had in previous times.” 

The ** Lahore Indian Association” says : 

“ The only practically useful classes among these Indigenous schools are 
those belonging to Pandhas. Those classes are sometimes attended by 200 or 
250 boys, the boys coming from all sections of the community. No systematic 
attempt seems to *have been yet made to utilize these schools by Government. 
'Jlie grant-in-aid system has hardly been extended to them. There are some 
schools which have been taken up and superseded by State schools. But all 
such schools so superseded have ceased to be Indigenous schools, having been 
assimilated to the ordinary Government schools in all respects. The Indigenous 
schools are capable of being greatly utilised. If the Government were to prom¬ 
ise the more qualified holders of these schools certain bonuses or aids on con¬ 
dition of their teaching along with their ordinary subjects some branches of 
practical or general knowledge, they might prove a source of much benefit to 
the country. The Government might keep some control over these schools 
so subsidized by extending the supervision of its controlling agency over them; 
but it should not force its ow r n scheme of instruction nor insist upon particular 
books being taught. The condition for the grant of bonuses or aids should 
reach subjects only and not books. Bonuses may also be given to passed Nor¬ 
mal school students or other persons properly qualified who might open schools 
for primary instruction.” 

The “ Delhi Literary Society ” says: 

“The existing indigenous schools may be divided into the following 
classes;— 

“ i.—Pathslialas, or, as they are more popularly called, SAls. 

“ ii.—Maktabs, kept up by maulvis and munshis. 

“ iii.—Maktabs, kept up at private houses. 

“ iv.—Classes taught by eminent maulvis, pAndits, and faqueere. 

“ v.—High schools of Arabic and Persian. 

“ vi.—Special classes in medicine, law, &c.. 

“ vii.—Schools in connection with masjids and tombs. 

“ Classes (i), (iv), and (v) are so far relics of ancient village communities that 
some are supported from the proceeds of endowments and jageers made by 
former rulers and noblemen. 

“ It was not unfrequently the custom of the well-to-do classes, such as land¬ 
holders and respectable officers of Government, to assign so much land, or such 
a part of their income, towards the maintenance of boys and teachers. LandB 
were granted revenue-free or on a quit-rent, and other similar indulgences were 
made to encourage the poor and the needy to reap all the advantages of a free 
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education. Such liberality was looked upon as an act of virtue which would 
meet with its due reward on the life to come. Such grants still exist in districts 
bordering on the frontier, e. g., Dera Ismail Khan, Dera Ghazi Khan, &c. 

“ And first as to pathsh&las. Sir John Phear in his able work on Aryan vil¬ 
lages thus describes a Bengali pathsliala—‘ In passing along a village path one 
may come upon a group of ten or twenty almost naked children' squatting under 
a pipul tree, and engaged in marking letters on a plantain leaf, or in doing sums 
on a broken piece of foreign slate, or even on the smoothed ground before them. 
The instruction is quite gratis. The instructor generally is an elderly Brdlimnn. 
Although there is no regular pay for the duty, the instructor does not, any more 
than other people, do his work for nothing. On the occurrence of special events 
in his family, the parents of his pupils make him a small present of rice or 
d&l, or even a piece of cloth; and when a child achieves a marked stage in 
its progress, a similar recognition of the occasion is made. A Brahman guru 
(teacher) will, in addition, get his share of the gifts to Brahmans made on festi¬ 
vals and ceremonies’ 

“The foregoing account of a Bengali pathsliala is subject to numerous varia* 
tions when applied to a Hindustani sal. As far as the caste of the teacher is 
concerned, the general rule in this part of the country is that none but Brahmans 
carry on this work, Recently, however, an attempt, and a successful one, has 
been made by a Muhammadan in this city to carry on the same calling, and as 
he is possessed of a most agreeable disposition and is careful not to betray the 
least bigotry, Hindu parents are glad to send their boys to his school. Strict 
discipline and effective teaching have equally contributed to maintain the high 
reputation of this school. AVc suggest that it is this class of schools which the 
Government ought to encourage. In pathshalas the usual curriculum of study 
commences with teaching the numerals, goes on to the multiplication tables of 
integers and fractions, and ends with teaching how to read and write the Murnla 
(Maluijani) and Hindi alphabets. The utmost qualification attained, but very 
rarely, is writing letters, accounts in discount and interest, and stories about 
Raja Parichat. The usual hours of tuition are from six or seven in the morn¬ 
ing to eleven, and from two to sunset in the afternoon. There are generally no 
classes. Each boy learns his own lesson. The spirit of competition is thus 
absolutely wanting. In the evening all the boys, no matter to what extent 
they have advanced in their studies, have to repeat at the top of their voices 
after the guru or generally the monitor (barcliatta), the senior boy in the 
school, the whole of the multiplication tables. Boys thus learn to repeat all 
the tables from sheer force of daily recitation, although, if examined in a way 
different from that in which they are taught, they at once fail to answer the 
question. They try to go back and recite from the beginning, and the joke is 
that sometimes the urchins pass over the answer required, simply because their 
intelligence had not been called into play, the whole being a mere matter of 
memory. The pernicious nature of such instruction needs no comment. Suffice 
it to remark that time and energy are equally wasted, and no appreciable result 
is obtained. 

“ Fees are collected both in cash and in kind. Every fortnight the boy 
takes a sidha, or offering of atta, dill, salt and ghee to his teacher. In some houses 
the guru is given a feast on mdvash monthly in honour of ancestors, on occa¬ 
sions of marriages and sradbs, and other festivals or jovial occasions, the guru’s 
appetite is satisfied with victuals, cloth and money. Chauk chaknie is the 
grand gala day of the guru. The offerings made on this day go to maintain 
him or his family for several succeeding months. Cash is generally taken on 
the boys having learnt how to write his numerals, his multiplication tables one 
after the other, and the alphabets. On such occasions the patti is painted and 
polished, and the boy carries his writing in glee to his father, and receives the 
usual douceur for the guru, commensurato with the position in life of the boy’s 
father. Presents in sweetmeats, &c., aro also made to fellow-students. The 
day a boy is admitted into the school is observed as a closed holiday. The admis¬ 
sion is also marked with a bountiful distribution of laddm (sweets). The 
attainments of gurus are generally very limited. Beyond reading and writing 
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Nagari and knowing a little Sanskrit, their attainments in literature are almost 
nil, wtiile in arithmetic their qualifications do not comprise the more recondite 
rules of profit and loss, compound interest, proportion, partnership, square and 
cube roots, least common multiple, and decimals. No arrangements exist as 
regards the training of these teachers, for the simple reason that they have not 
yet been brought under Government supervision; and while Government has 
had anything to-do with them, it has been in the way of taking over their 
boys, establishing a Government school, and leaving the guru to his own fate 
uneonsoled and inconsolable. Natives would be happy if some change for the 
better were made in the status and position of these men. Up to this time 
they have been discouraged in every way. As, however, the system under 
which they exist has taken deep root in the soil, it would be wise to utilise 
them, to give them a small pay, to train them in normal classes, to teach 
them the subjects that would be most useful in villages and towns, and generally, 
after training, to send them to the village where their home is. Hereditary 
claims liave always been acknowledged in India, and the influence of a here¬ 
ditary schoolmaster is always very great in the community. These teachers 
would gratefully receive any supjiort that the Government, would vouchsafe, 
and the people of the village would be personally obliged for any favour shown 
to their hereditary guru. We have no doubt that these teachers would agree to 
conform to Government rules and discipline, in consideration of the aid 
granted by the State. At the same time we wish to submit that statements 
and naqshas should not be required from them in such numbers as is now the 
case. Under the present scheme perjury and false statements are resorted to, 
instead of being discouraged ; and the aim of the teacher is more to prepare and 
submit a glossy naqsha than give a substantially good education to his boys ; 
for the inspecting officers have more time to look at the naqshas and tirnl fault 
with this thing and that in them than for actual inspection of tuition. 

“ The second class of schools arc maktabs kept up by maulvis and munslii 8 
who have made teaching their profession and obtain their livelihood through it. 
These men usually levy small fees, say from 1 anna to 4 annas a month, from 
each boy, the amount of fees depending on the income of the father. The 
course of instruction is confined to reading and writing elementary hooks in 
Persian, and making calculations about pay and wages for so many days in a 
month, according to the old-fashioned practice which obtained in Muliammadan 
times. Some of the schools are fairly well attended, the income from fees 
being quite sufficient for the maintenance of a large family. Generally, how¬ 
ever, the teachers are with difficulty able to keep body and soul together. The 
qualifications of these masters are also of a very limited character. On the 
principle, however, God helps those who help themselves, it is suggested these 
men should receive some encouragement. The men now in the service of 
Government in its Department of Public Instruction would be nowhere if 
Government dismissed them. These men, on the contrary, manage to earn a 
living without Government support, and are trusted by the people. Instead, 
therefore, of maintaining a large highly paid school establishment every¬ 
where, would it not be wise and economical to utilise these men ? The remarks 
about conformity to Government regulations and the grant-in-aid system made 
in connection with pathshdlas, apply with equal force to this class of teachers. 

“The third class of schools are transitory in their nature, and depend alto¬ 
gether on the whim or caprice of the individual who employs a maulvi or 
munslii to teach his children. These schools are in all cases liable to disruption 
on the boy’s attaining the requisite knowledge to enable him to go to a Govern¬ 
ment school. Such maktabs are usually attended by boys from the neighbour¬ 
hood who pay some small fees. The teacher in addition gets Its. 4 or Us. 5 per 
mensem from the master of the mansion. No State aid would be of any 
lasting benefit to such schools. Not being permanent, they don’t deserve any 
grant-in-aid. 

“ The fourth class comes under the head of secondary education. Some 
learned maulvi, pdndit or faqueer, employs his leisure hours in teaching' the 
Koran, lladis, the sacred books of Hindus or of religious sects, as- the case 
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may be; no fees are charged—nay, food is supplied to students in some eases. 
Sitting in a grove of trees, or by the side of a stream, or in public places, such 
as baghichas, dharmsalas or belas, p&ndits and faqueers devote themselves to 
religious instruction and meditation. Such places are usually held sacred, and 
offerings are made there in large quantities, which go to maintain the teachers 
and those taught. 

“V. Traces of the 5th class are observable in the North-Western Provinces, 
at Deoband and other places, but nowhere in the Punjab. These schools teach 
to a high standard in Arabic and Persian, and are maintained by private muni¬ 
ficence as well as by funded endowments. From their very nature they are in¬ 
capable of conforming to Government rules, their great aim being to impart 
religious knowledge. 

“ VI. Some Muhammadan physicians and divines keep up classes for instruc¬ 
tion in medicine and fiqa. The remarks made above apply to this class also. 

“ VII. This is a peculiarly Muhammadan institution. Boys and elderly men 
of poor parentage and slender means arc fed and taught the Koran. Some in 
time grow to be imams, and thus succeed in earning an income of Us. 4 or Ks. 5 
per mensem. For reasons recorded under the preceding heads, these schools 
also do not call for any State support. 

“To sum up. We are of opinion that Government support be extended to 
schools coming underclasses I and II; that half-yearly prizes be given to stu¬ 
dents attending them at times of examinations; that the masters be paid a fixed 
salary per mensem and rewarded every now anil then in addition, when found 
deserving of further encouragement; that besides, subjecting these schools to 
inspection by Government officers, a scheme be devised of appointing a local 
board for a circle of 30 miles or less as suitable opportunities may oiler ; the 
members of these boards being selected from the influential classes of residents 
in the circle, entrusting to them the supervision of these schools, and looking to 
them for their proper management, rewarding and complimenting them when¬ 
ever their efforts are successful, and for all these purposes bringing them under 
the influence of the district officer. We would also suggest that the grant-in-aid 
rules be relaxed to a certain extent in favour of these schools.” 

The Punjab Bra iimo Samaj is of opinion that— 

“ The whole of the Hindu and Sikh sacerdotal classes, the mercantile and 
the trading classes, the artizans and the agriculturists, are ‘ practically excluded 
from primary instruction ’ in this province, for neither the languages nor the 
subjects taught in the Government primary schools are of much practical use 
to them in the pursuit of their respective avocations. Such of them only as 
intend to train up their sons for service in Government offices avail themselves 
of the Government schools. 

“ Indigenous schools exist in this province to a large extent. Every principal 
village and town has its Pandit , Pdndha, Bhdi and Maulvi teachers 'in propor¬ 
tion to the different classes of population, viz., Brahmans, Khattris, Sikhs, and 
Mussulmans. The instructions given by the Pandits, MauUis and 13/idin, ore 
chiefly in religious books. The Pandhas teach mental arithmetic and Land6 
MAhAjani writing. The Persian indigencous schools have almost disappeared, 
as their place has been taken up by the Government primary and middle schools] 
contrary to the spirit of the Educational Despatch of 1854. 

“ The indigenous schools can be turned to good account as part of a system 
of national education by giving grants-in-aid to such teachers of these schools 
as may undertake and be able to teach the secular subjects that may be pre¬ 
scribed by Government. The best method to adopt for this purpose is to 
sanction the grant to each teacher annually, according to the number of students 
taught in the secular subjects (in addition to whatever else they may learn at 
their own desire or that of their parents or teachers) and the amount of pro¬ 
gress made by each student. The progress may be reported by means of a 
monthly statement, and its accuracy tested by the periodical examinations of 

f l K 
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the District Inspectors of schools, or the members of the local hoard, if it be 
decided to entrust the management of primary schools to the local boards.” 

The Lahore “ Akya Samaj ” gives the following evidence :— 

“ Indigenous schools are to be found scattered all over the province, their 
numbers in those places where Government schools do not exist being larger. 
They are not now so numerous as they were before the advent of the English. 
One important class of Indigenous schools which used to give instruction 
in Persian to the sons of munshis and other such men as desired to get 
employment under the Mogul rulers, the court language in whose reigns was 
Persian, have to a great extent ceased to exist, there being no want for them 
owing to Government having made Urdu the court language and instituted 
schools of its own to teach it. 

“ The Indigenous schools arc so far a relic of the ancient village system that 
they are presided over by hereditary teachers generally, who impart instruction 
in much the same fashion, and on about similar terms, only they do not supply 
the students with boarding and lodging as before. They also resemble the vil¬ 
lage system in the kind of instruction that is given and the discipline and 
system in vogue in them. Indigonous schools at presont are of three kinds 

' “ 1st .—Those which impart purely religious instruction. 

“2nd .—Those which give purely secular instruction. 

“ 3rd .—Those which give instruction of both kinds. 

“They are of the following descriptions:— 

“ Religious, 

“1. Gurmuklii schools, held chiefly in Dliarmsdlas, whore Gurmukhi 
characters and portions of Granth Sahib are taught. In the religious houses of 
the different sects, young men of the order and outsiders are taught Gita, Ved- 
ant, the Upanisliads, and other philosophies and religious books. The teachers 
are generally of Uddsi, Nirmala, Bairagi, and Sanyasi sects. 

“ Secular. 

“ 2. Mahdjani schools, where multiplication-tables, bazaar accounts, and 
Landd or Sardfi characters are taught. 

« 8. Private schools, in which teachers are engaged by private gentlemen to 
teach their own children, with whom they often allow other children also, 
sometimes gratuitously and sometimes on payment of fees, to read. 

“ 4. Persian malctabs, where Persian is taught by Maulvis and sometimes 
by Munshis. 


“ Secular-Religious. 

“ 5. Sanskrit Patlishdlas, generally presided over by hereditary teachers and 
Pandits of reputation, where Sanskrit books in literature, religion, religious 
ceremonies, astrology, &c., are taught. In these schools students of a higher 
order are also sometimes to be met w ith. The schools are generally held at the 
residences of the Pdndits, who, as a rule, teach gratis and earn their living by 
other means. Men learned in Arabic and Persian also teach students in this 
way at tlieir houses. 

“ 6. Arabic and Persian schools, held generally in mosques, where books on 
religion and secular subjects are taught to Muhammadan lads and adults. Schools 
of class 2 arc by far the most numerous, there being sometimes as many as five 
or six in a single town. In, the cities tlieir number is still larger. Those of 
classes 4, 6, 6, though not* so numerous as of class 2, are also large; but 
the number of students attending them is comparatively small. Schools of the 
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first olass are to bo found generally in villages, and are not very large in 
number } while those of the third class are to be seen in cities and towns only. 
The system of discipline observed in these schools is quite dissimilar to that 
obtaining in Government schools. One principal feature of it is veneration 
for teachers, which in the religious schools is traditional, while in the secular 
schools it is often enforced by physical punishment. 

“ In the first and sixth classes no fees in money are given. The scholars 
supply their teachers with meals in turn and give some money each accord¬ 
ing to his means on occasions of festivals and marriages in the family. In the 
fourth class sometimes no food is supplied, but remuneration in the shape of 
fees, as well as at different stages of progress, is given in money. 

“ In the second class the pupils give something in kind twice a month and a 
pice every Sunday. Money is generally given at different stages of progress 
and on occasions of festivals. In some places a small quantity of oil is also 
given by the students in turn. 

“ The teachers in the second class of schools, who are both Hindus and 
Muhammadans, and those in the first class generally, succeed to the profession 
hereditarily. Their qualifications are very low. They do not know beyond 
what they teach, but they are generally very expert in imparting what they 
know. The range of instruction being very limited, the students often work 
sums mentally and without the aid of slates or any writing materials with 
wonderful rapidity. The same may he said to a very great extent of the 
qualifications of teachers in the third class; but the teachers in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth classes are often men of good qualifications hut want in practical 
experience. As no attempt at forming the boys into classes is made, the 
teacher is obliged to give lessons to each hoy separately. 

“ No arrangements have yet been made to train teachers for these schools. 
The teachers that are trained in Normal schools, both aided and unaided, suit the 
requirements of the schools carried on on the Government system only. 

“ These schools are so numerous that many thousands of boys daily receive 
education in them; and some of them, especially of the second class, which are 
attended by the children of both Hindu and Muhammadan shop-keepers, are so 
popular that every effort should be made to utilise them. They can be turned 
to good account* by supplementing and not superseding the course of instruc¬ 
tions pursued in them. To set aside their present masters who have much 
local influence, or to tamper with the national way of teaching to any very seri¬ 
ous exteut, will prevent any great use being made of them as part of a system 
of national education. The teachers, or their sons and relatives, in case they 
are themselves too old to go to school, must be induced by means of scholar¬ 
ships or bonuses to receive training in Normal schools established for the purpose 
in all those subjects which we have proposed in the course of instruction for 
Primary schools. The schools of the second and fifth classes, and especially of 
the former,, can be very easily turned to good account by the above method. To 
utilise them to the fullest extent, it would be however necessary to make Hindi 
the medium of instruction in them. Those of the fourth class can also be to 
pome extent utilised, but nowise the remaining classes. 

“ The masters, so far as we know, are not unwilling to receive State aid and 
conform to tho rules under which that aid is given, only if changes setting aside 
their national ways of teacliing are not very hastily but gradually introduced.” 

Lala MuiiKAJ, tho representative of tho Bhaslid Prachimi Sabhd, makes 
the following valuable statement:— 

“ Indigenous schools do not exist in the Punjab to the extent in which 
they existed before the introduction of Government and Grant-in-aid schools. 
As indigenous manufactures have died out on the introduction of foreign 
manufactures, so have the indigenous schools on the introduction of Gov¬ 
ernment and Grant-in-aid schools. Those that exist are not as good as ihey 
jued to be. 
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“ The indigenous schools are of various kinds: 

“ (a) There are schools maintained by P&ndhas, in which Landd or Hindi, or 
some other form of the same, is taught. These schools depend upon the Pdn- 
dha, who is assisted sometimes by some member of his family or an advanced 
student. The fee is one pice a week, and bread ( roti) on fixed days, and pre¬ 
sents on holidays and marriage occasions. The subjects of tuition are reading 
and writing letters, hnndis, &c., in Landd (or some form of the same), and 
arithmetical tables and mental arithmetic ( gur ), and the system of account¬ 
keeping. The pupils of such schools know mental arithmetic and account¬ 
keeping much better than those trained in Government schools. The boys 
have to come to sohool early in the morning and go home at the time of taking 
meals, before noon; and then they collect together again in the afternoon and 
sit till evening, when the school breaks up by singing tables and moral pre¬ 
cepts. Boys of the schools who do not attend are forcibly dragged to school 
by the bigger boys, who are sent by the Pindlia to collect the pupils. On 
occasions of marriages and other such ceremonies, the Pdndha goes with his 
boys, singing the tables and moral precepts and auspicious songs, and gets his 
customary presents in cash and kind from the master of the family. 

“ The boys remain dirty, as they squat upon earth, and as they use wooden 
phattis or tdkhtis colored black with lamp-black or soot, on which they write 
with khariya mdtti, or chalk dissolved in water. Sometimes the boys write 
upon earth with fingers or sticks. 

“ (b) Schools maintained by Maul vis, in which only Persian literature and 
composition are taught. The Maulvi sometimes is paid by fees, like the Pdndha, 
and at other times the parents of the boys make their separate terms with 
him. But these schools are not so largely attended as those of l’andhas 
generally. 

“ (<?) There are small schools attached to Masjids, in which generally 
reading the Koran only, without its meaning, is taught. Sometimes in these 
schools Persian also is taught. Sometimes no fee is charged in these schools. 
There are small schools kept up by private persons here and there. I have seen 
schools kept up by weavers and other tradesmen, in which the master plies 
his trade, and goes on at the same time giving instruction to the boys in the 
Kur&n and other religious books. Sometimes at such schools Persian also is 
taught. 

“(d) There are in some places small path nh dins attached to Shibdwdlds 
and Thukuriltcdras , in which Sanskrit is taught. No lee is charged in these 
schools. 

“ (e) Here and there some enterprising Pfindit, or a Brdhmachari or Sanyati, 
gathers around him some lovers of Sanskrit, and gives instruction to them. No 
fee is charged in these schools. These schools, as well as those in Thakurdwdras, 
are maintained by the charity of the people. 

“ In indigenous schools generally, and especially in schools of the latter kind, 
the teacher is held in great reverence. In schools of the latter kind, students 
undergo great privations to acquire knowledge, and not unfrequently live by 
begging. The qualifications of tne teachers are in some instances of a very 
high order. The Pdndlias, however, generally do not know anything more than 
they teach. The work of P&ndhas generally, and of Maulvis also in some 
instances, is hereditary. 

“ Most of the schools which were maintained by Pdndhas and MaulvU have 
already become Government schools, and the masters of the few schools of tho 
kind that remain are quite willing to accept State aid and to conform to rules. 
There can be very little doubt in tins, that the masters of the other schools also 
•would generally accept State aid, if they were allowed to teach what they liked, 
and were not required to cortform to all the rules. Grants-in-aid are very seldom, 
if ever, given to indigenous schools. If grants-in-aid were given to indigenous 
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schools they would spring up and flourish in every nook and corner of tht 
country. 

** No arrangements have been made specially by Government for training 
or providing masters in the indigenous schools; but if Government extended in 
practice also, and not in theory only, the principle of grant-in-aid and payment 
by results to indigenous schools, some of the men who now receive education 
in the Government and grant-in-aid institutions would set up private schools 
in different parts of the country. 

“ Indigenous schools can be turned to good account as part of a system of 
national education, by changing the policy of the Educational Department and 
of Government towards the indigenous schools. Hitherto these schools have not 
been enciouraged; on the other hand, efforts have been made sometimes to put 
them down. When the master of an indigenous school is willing, it should bo 
inspected by officers of Government. Pains should be taken to gather statistics 
about indigenous schools, and to publish these in the report on Education. 
The system of grants-in-aid should be extended to indigenous schools; but the 
best thing to do Avould be to offer rewards to the masters for the number of 
students that they succeed in passing from their schools in the different 
examinations of the Educational Department and of the University. The 
rewards should vary with the number of students and the difficulty of the 
examinations. 

“ It must be mentioned here that now-a-days societies are springing up in 
different parts of the country, as the Arya Sanaajes, the Anjumans, and the 
Sablids, which also set up schools. Elementary education would be greatly 
diffused if these societies become part of the institutions of the country and are 
encouraged. 

“Home instruction, independent altogether of school education, does 
not exist now to any very large extent, except in the case of shop-keepers, who 
train up their sons in account-keeping in Laude, &c., and in the case of Maul- 
vis and Pandits, who teach their children, at home, Arabic and Persian and 
Sanskrit. In the low educational test examination of candidates for employ¬ 
ment. or promotion in the public service, which nominally applies to all ap¬ 
pointments of which the salaries exceed Rs. 15 per mensem, there is nothing 
to make it difficult for a hoy educated at home to compete on equal terms with 
hoys educated at school. Only those candidates are admitted into the exami¬ 
nation who have not been studying in any Government or Aided school within 
six months from the date of examination (see Punjab Gazette, February 9th, 
1882). There is no other special examination in general knowledge and litera¬ 
ture fixed for qualifying for the public service; hut if such examinations be 
fixed, they should he open also to persons educated at home. 

“ In former times it was only private effort which supplied element¬ 
ary instruction in villages and in towns But with the advent of Govern¬ 
ment and grant-in-aid Mission schools, and owing to other causes also, private 
effort has greatly disappeared. But if Government made elementary instruc¬ 
tion really elementary, and not classical as at present, and imparted it through 
the real vernacular of the people, or a language closely allied to the vernacular, 
and by the medium of Nagari characters, and also recognised the Ndgari charac¬ 
ters in its courts and aided private effort by grants-in-aid and payments by 
resultB where necessary, the diffusion of elementary instruction might be left 
to a great extent, if not wholly, to private effort. 

“ The private agencies which exist for promoting primary instruction are— 

“ (1) Schools of Pdndlias, Maulvis, some of the schools in Masjids and Tlid- 
kurdwdras. 

“ (2) Schools established by societies like the Arya Samdjes. Sablids, and 
Anjumans of Hindus (and Sikhs) and Muhammadans.” 
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Now for the other side. I do not quote Lieutenant-Colonel Holroyd’s 
evidenoe on the subject, as it is, practically, a transcript of what repeatedly 
appears in his reports, which I have quoted elsewhere; but Mr. J. Sime, B.A., 
the Inspector of Schools of the Lahore Circle, has the following impressions 
regarding indigenous schools:—“ As far as I am aware, there are no traces of 
an old village school system in the Punjab. When the Government system 
was introduced, there was here and there in the villages indigenous schools, 
mostly Persian, which were gradually absorbed. The indigenous schools whioh 
now exist are mostly in the towns. The bulk of these are Kur&ni, ShAstri, and 
Granth Schools, all of a religious character. The instruction imparted is purely 
literary, and excepting in the Shdstri schools, and that rarely, the attainments 
are of a very poor description. In the Kurdni schools Persian is sometimes 
added, occasionally also Urdu and Arithmetic. Besides these, there are Persian 
and M&hdjani schools. In the former usually only Persian is taught, some- 
times a little Arabic, occasionally Urdu, seldom anything else. The M&hA- 
jani schools are for the multiplication tables and shop-keeper’s accounts, with 
elementary Ndgari sometimes added. 

“ In none of these schools have I observed any system whatever of disci¬ 
pline. There is an understood, although unwritten, course of studies; but no 
class organisation, and rarely a register. 

“ Fees are levied in all the secular schools. Besides the monthly fees, pre¬ 
sents in cash or kind are expected, and given on various occasions. 

■ 

“ As a rule, the masters of these schools arc of inferior attainments. Some¬ 
times a well-read man, on either the Sanskrit or Arabic side, will be met with ; 
but even then the qualities are not those required for a teacher of youth. So 
far as I know, no attempt has been made to train the masters in those schools, 
so long as their schools have remained independent. When the schools have 
been taken over, the masters have generally been sent to the Normal School, 
but not always with success. In many districts, these masters remain now the 
chief obstacle to instructional progress in the schools. 1 

“ Indigenous masters are, as a rule, willing to accept State aid; but by 
reason of their poor attainments, they would generally fail to fulfil the easiest 
conditions on which such aid could be given. It was on this account that the 
plan of incorporation was at first adopted. Grants-in-aid have occasionally 
been given to these schools, but, as far as my experience goes, not very success¬ 
fully. On a careful review of the whole matter, I do not consider that in the 
circumstances the plan of incorporation was unwise; and I believe that this 
and the giving of grants-in-aid where the teachers are fairly fit, or where the 
grant would be likely to produce efficiency, are the only ways at present of 
turning the indigenous schools to good account. The offer of grants to new 
men setting up schools is another matter.”—(The italics are mine.—G. W. L.) 

Babu Hari Sing, Assistant Inspector of the same Circle, is, perhaps, even 
more emphatic. After pointing out a sixth class of indigenous schools, “ schools 
Bet up by private individuals or by teachers dismissed from Government or 
Aided Schools in which a little of arithmetic and grammar are also taught, in 
addition to the ordinary Persian books,” he says:—“ The number of indigenous 
schools for secular education are very limited, 51 and the attendance more or less 
irregular in all. AH are a relic of an ancient system, and no discipline worth 
the name is observed in any. The scholars pay no fixed rate of fees; but the 
teachers can make their subsistence, about Its. 5 or 6 a month, partly in cash 
payment and partly in presents and other perquisites. They are mostly here¬ 
ditary Mull&hs, Pdndhas, Bh&is or Pdndits. The qualifications of teachers in 
Bchools of class 1, 3 and 6 are confined to Persian, Arabic, or Sanskrit literature. 


1 Here if a statement which illustrate* the unfriendly attitude of the Educational Officers toward* Indigenous 
Schools.—-G. W. L. ' 

* They are even now, at least, five times the number of Government Schools, in spite of the attempts 
during 80 years to suppress them.—G. W. L. 
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as the case may be, in which some indeed are very proficient. Those in schools 
of class 2 are usually expert in the Native system of accounts, while those in 
classes 4 and 6 seldom go beyond the formal reading of their sacred books, the 
meanings of which they can in most cases neither explain nor understand. 
Experience is the only training which the masters of such schools have acquired, 
and no other. Suoh of these institutions as could be turned to good account 
have been already absorbed into Government and in larger towns into Mission 
schools also; and there are few or none to be so utilised. The best method, 
however, of turning them to any good account is to extend to them the system 
of payment-by-results. The masters will, of course, be glad to receive State 
aid; but I do not think that there will be many among them who will be able 
to conform to the rules under which such aid is at present given.” 

Strongest, however, is Babu Jaigopal, District Inspector of Schools at 
Amritsar:— 

“ In this province Indigenous schools exist to a very limited extent novo. 
Most of them have been replaced or absorbed by the Government Primary 
schools. The subjects generally taught in them are the Kor&n and other 
sacred books for the Muhammadans only, and Persian literature, composition, 
and caligraphy for both Hindus and Muhammadans. The teaching is generally 
wanting in method, thoroughness, and intelligence, and is not much addressed 
to the understanding. If by discipline is meant regularity and punctuality of 
attendance, a fixed time-table and regular classification, then there is none of 
it at all. But the punishments inflicted upon the students are sometimes severe: 
they are similar to those described by Mr. Adam in his report on the Indigen¬ 
ous schools of Bengal and Behar. No regular fees are taken, but the teachers 
are remunerated by presents and daily meals; the latter are given in rotation 
by the pupils, ‘and the former consist of cash payments. For instance, the boys 
have to pay a pice each on every Friday. A boy, when commencing a new book, 
has to give a present of one rupee. On the occasions of marriages in the fami¬ 
lies of the pupils, also presents of one rupee and upwards, according to the 
circumstances of the donors, are given. Payments in kind are also made by 
the agricultural class at harvest time. The masters of such schools generally 
belong to the Mull&h class, who are the hereditary priests and teachers of the 
village, and their qualifications are generally very moderate. No arrangements 
have, as far as I know, been made for training or providing masters in such 
schools. 

“ From what I know of the condition of Indigenous schools and of the 
qualifications of their masters, I do not think that they can tinder any circum¬ 
stances be turned to good account as a part of a system of national education, 1 
unless the teachers, before they are subsidized, can be induced to undergo a 
training in some Normal school—their places in their absence being supplied 
by men who have received a regular education in Normal or Secondary schools. 
They would, I dare say, be glad to accept State aid and to conform to the rules 
under which such aid is given. But I am afraid that they will not be able to 
comply with the conditions required, and they are not competent to carry out 
the Government scheme of studies. I do not think that tho grant-in-aid system 
has been extended to them to any great extent, or that it can be extended fur¬ 
ther with advantage. I am not sure if anything can be gained by doing so. 1 
The other Indigenous schools are those conducted by Pdndhas, in which M&hd- 
j n.ni writing and the Native system of accounts are taught. But these schools 
are few, and for the most part situated in towns.” 

TThn.n Attmad Shah, Extra Assistant Commissioner of Hushiarpur, also, 
who was “ employed in the Educational Department of the Punjab for eleven 
years,” similarly contradicts the combined testimony of Societies and all other 
non-departmental witnesses as to the extent and character of Indigenous schools, 
but is more hopeful as regards their acceptance of State aid under the grant-in- 
aid rules. 


Here i« another itatement whioh illustrates the attitude of the Eduoationol Offiuers towards Indigenous 
School 1 “G. W. L. 
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** Indigenous schools may almost be said to have become extinct in this 
province . l The very few that survive stick to the ancient village system. The 
instruction imparted is restricted to religious subjects and the requirements of 
the village community. There is no classification. The schools are open from 
mom till noon, and again in the afternoon. Mental arithmetic, Persian books 
and composition of the old Oriental style, are taught. Grammar is not included 
in the course of instruction. Corporal punishment is freely administered. 
There are no fixed rates of fees. In towns, small sums are paid weekly or 
monthly, according to the means of the parents or guardians; in villages, grain 
at harvest time and small sums on festivals are given. In addition to this, the 
schoolmaster is fed by turns by his pupils, and is rewarded on the occasion of 
particular subjects being begun or finished. The teachers are always chosen 
from a class that is held in special esteem from religious considerations; but 
as a rule they are not men of any estimable qualifications. No arrangements 
have been made for training or providing masters in such schools. To turn 
these schools to good account as part of a system of national education, it will 
be necessary to introduce into them the subjects generally taught in Govern* 
ment schools. They should also be made to conform to the system of disci¬ 
pline and classification in force in Government schools. This could be effected 
by the extension of State aid and supervision to such institutions and by train¬ 
ing the village schoolmasters in the method of instruction imparted in Govern¬ 
ment schools. They will lie found willing to accept such aid, and to conform 
to the rules under which it is given.” 

The following account of Rax Sahib Singh of Delhi, who has discussed 
the subject with “ several kinsmen and relatives connected with the Educational 
Department,” is interesting:— 

“ 4. The number of indigenous schools in the Punjab is very small. It was considerably 
reduced on the introduction of the Government system of education. Many of them which 
then existed were from time to time taken in by the officers of the Education Department and 
incorporated in their own schools. Leaving out of consideration the Muhammadan schools 
held in mosques, of which I think nothing can be made,* the indigenous schools now existing 
may be divided into two classes, the Pathshahis and Mat fobs. In tiie former, the children of the 
Hindus, especially those of the Banias, are instructed in the multiplication tables, and in most 
advanced of them to write letters and hundis in the Mdhajnni character. In the latter, the 
children of both the Hindus and Muhammadans are taught to read and write Persian and to 
do a little arithmetic. In both kinds of schools the use of the rod is in full play, and the chas¬ 
tisements the children receive at the hands of their masters are sometimes of the most merciless 
character. 

“ The hoys are not divided into classes as in Government schools. Each Toads his own 
lesson, but in the evening all the children have to repeat at the top of their voices the 
multiplication tables after the teacher or one of the most advanced pupils. No fees appear to 
be demanded by the teacher from his students; but from this it should not he understood he 
imparts instrnetion gratis. He is presented with the materials for a meal twice a month, and 
with some little cash on certain festive occasions. The fourth day of the light half of the 
moon in the month of Hhadan is for the teacher of a pathshala a day of great rejoicing. On 
that day Ganesh, the god of wisdom, is worshipped by the urchins, when presents in cash and 
sweetmeats are made to the teacher, who is sometimes invited by the parents of some of the 
pupils to their bouse with the whole school, when dresses of honour aTe presented to the master 
and his wife, and sweetmeats are distributed among the children. Presentsare also made to 
the teacher on the completion by the pupil of each set of the multiplication tables. 
On the occasion of marriage of one of the pupils the master is not forgotten. The father 
of the bride is asked for a present in cash and clothes for the pndba, which, I believe, is 
invariably made. In maktabs regular fees are taken by the teacher, according to the means of 
the parents of the pupils. Of course, be who pays the most receives the greatest attention* 
The podlias who teach at the palht&alat are a hereditary class of teachers. In this part of the 
country they invariably belong to the Brdbminieal class, but in the Punjab there are 
Mussulman pndhaa also, who, I believe, are the descendants of the Brahmans forcibly con¬ 
verted to Muhammadanism during the Mussulman regime. The qualification of the pathsh&l* 


* “ Another friend ol the Kdurot ional Department, Mibza Path Mithammad Bso of Kasur, only depose* 
that "there are fewer indigenous schools than there need to ho. The character of these schools ia well known. 
When Government aid was offered to indigenous schools, very few were willing to accept it, and I do not think 
that they will he likely to do so now. ’’ { This is not consistent with the facts.) “ There ia no regular scheme of 
xlndv in these schools.” 

The feeling against Muhammadans is unmlstakenble. 
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teachers are not of very high order, perhaps not much advanced beyond those of the best of 
their pupils. The teachers in maktabs are generally MusBalm&ns possessing various degrees of 
qualification. 

“ No arrangements appear to have been made for training teachers for indigenous schools, 
which cannot be turned to much account. I know of no indigenous schools to which the 
grant-in-aid system has been applied in the Punjab. The few indigenous schools which receive 
grants-in-aid from the Punjab University are very inferior institutions, and incapable, 1 believe, 
of supplying candidates for any of its examinations." 1 

Ikbamulla Khan, a Magistrate of the same city, gives a more hopeful 
picture of indigenous Muhammadan schools, “ the wide-spread fame of many of 
these attracts students from, the remotest parts of India." He states, inter 
alia :— 

.“4. The number of indigenous schools in the Punjab is very limited. The exact number of 
these schools cannot he known—the records on the point are not reliable; but it is certain that 
many such schools which existed before the introduction of the Government system of educa¬ 
tion have been absorbed in Government schools. In indigenous schools which still exist in 
cities, towns and villages, no chnnge or improvement has been effected, either in the mode 
of teaching or the subjects taught. They are just what they were a hundred years ago, and 
may so far be called a relic of the ancient system. 

“ The indigenous schools are either low or high. The maktabs and pathshdlas intended for 
the instruction of Mussulman and Hindu youths in elementary knowledge are schools of a low 
order, the Madrasas, providing instruction in different branches of learning—religious and 
secular, for the advanced schools in Arabic and Persian—are schools of a high order. 

“ In maktabs the Koran is made the principal subject of teaching, while easy Persian and 
Urdu books, with a little writing, are often taught. Arithmetic, unfortunately, is much neg¬ 
lected. Pathslmlas or Hindi primary schools do not give instruction either in classical or ver¬ 
nacular languages. There, the attention of the boys is solely confined to the multiplication 
tables and to writing letters and hundis in the Mahajani character, 

“ In endowed Muhammadan schools no fees arc taken, and not only instruction is given 
gratis, but such of the students who are unable to support themselves, are fed and clothed 
from the proceeds of the endowment. The Maulvis teaching in endowed Madrasas and giving 
gratuitous instruction at their own places of residence, are of ten men of very great learning, who 
have devoted their whole life acrpiiring a thorough knowledge of Muhammadan theology, law, 
philosophy, logic, and other abstruse branches of learning. 

" The wide-spread fame of many of these attracts students from the remotest parts of India. 
The normal schools for training teachers is altogether an European idea. 

“ The maktabs and patlishdlas may be made a part of the Government system of educa¬ 
tion by inducing the teachers to agree to accept the tuition of such subjects as arithmetic, his- 
tory, geography {if necessary, mensuration ) in addition to their own books {which are always 
religious or moral), and to open these schools to Government inspection, 

« The teachers of these schools arc at present unable to undertake this work; but I think 
they will not require much time to learn these additional subjects and make themselves equal 
to the task required of them, if they were only paid somewhat liberally till the system has been 
put in a working order and based on a reliable footing. 

“ The grant-in-aid system has not hitherto been extended to these schools in this province. 

«I can think of no private agency existing for the promotion of primary education, except 
the Chaori school and the Fatahpuri Madrasa in Delhi, which receive no aid from Government. 
The former is a well-attended lower school and gives both religious and secular instruction ; 
while the latter is a high school or college, teaching only religious books of a high standard, and 
allowing monthly stipends to such of the scholars who are unable to prosecute their studies with- 
out such support. 

•< There is indigenous instruction for girls among the Muhammadans, hut it is to a 
great extent limited to the teacher classes and the old and respectable families. Parents who 
cannot afford to pay governesses teach their girls themselves. 

« Ladies of high education are not generally found among the Hindus now-a-days. Books 
of a high standard in Arabic and Persian literature were taught formerly; hut the instruction 
now given is limited to the Koran and sometimes a little book-reading and letter-writing is 
also taught in addition. 

The opinions of European Civil Officers are in favor of encouraging the 
indigenous schools, with the exception, perhaps, of Mr. Baden-Powell, Addi. 


1 They constantly fast the University Biamlnstions. 
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tional Commissioner of Lahore, who thinks “ that the teachers would he quite 
incompetent to teach what Government would require.” Mr. "W. Coldstream, 
Deputy Commissioner of Simla, however, has always been an advocate for the 
encouragement of these schools. Mr. E. O’Brien, Deputy Commissioner of 
Multan, finds in them his only hope for the spread of primary education; whilst 
Mr. J. G. Cordery, Commissioner of Peshawar, has a generous sympathy for the 
priestly and learned classes of the province, and feels sorrow for their decay and 
neglect under our system, which are, indeed, worthy of his own scholarship. 

As regards the Missionaries, they are too devoted to their noble aims, not 
to be able to appreciate the same feeling in the priests and teachers of opposing 
creeds, whom they naturally consider to be less destructive to the religious sense 
than the Government “ secular ” system, which is subversive alike of all reli¬ 
gions. 

In the evidence of “ ten Missionaries in the Northern Punjab,” even 
the Kordn or Mosque schools, which are so despised by the Educational Depart¬ 
ment, are referred to as follows:— 

“ Masjid schools might, where they do not conflict with existing schools, 
be made useful under the grant-in-aid system.” 

The liberality of these views in men held up by some officers as unde¬ 
serving of grants (which the Educational Despatch of 1854 devised specially for 
them, few, if any, except Missionary institutions, being in existence at the time 
when it was framed),—because their funds are not subscribed locally (as if Gov¬ 
ernment schools got any local subscription in most places), and because the 
Missionaries aim at the subversion of native creeds,—deserves, 1 submit, that the 
names of those who have shown such fairness to native religious schools, should 
be recorded. They arc the Rev. H. David, B.A.; the Rev. J. W. Youngson, 
M.A.; the Rev. W. Harper, B.D.; the Rev. S. Martin, M.A.; the Rev. 
R. Stewart, D.D,; the Rev. A. Gordon, M.A.; the Rev. A. B. Caldwell, 
B.A.; the Rev. T. L. Scott, M.A.; the Rev. J. S. Barr, D.D., and the Rev. 
D. S. Sytle, the names being divided between the Church of Scotland and the 
American Presbyterian Church. Surely, if the testimony of high graduates and 
of experienced independent educationists is of any value, their preponderant 
condemnation of the Government education system is entitled to the greatest 
consideration. 

The Rev. "W. Jukes has the following observations on the indigenous 
schools in the PesMwar District:— 

“ Indigenous schools in the Peshdwar District, are comparatively few, for 
the village mosques can hardly l>e brought under that category; although some 
of the Moulds or Imams are sometimes persuaded to place their schools under 
Government supervision, it is only in proportion as the Maulvi is a clever or 
somewhat ignorant man, that he will refuse or accept the Government pay. In 
these mosque schools, the Koran is first taught, and after that Persian. The 
system of discipline is lax in the extreme, and no fees whatever are taken. The 
remedy , as I have endeavoured to describe in my answer to question 2, will be 
to encourage the grant-in-aid system gradually. There is another class of 
schools, called maktabs, which exist in fairlv large numbers, in which the edu¬ 
cation is frequently non-religious, where the fees arc very small. There are 
one or two instances of small schools in the Peshdwar City, which have been 
established on the individual responsibility of a Shid Haji. As a rule, these kinds 
of schools exist for a few years, and then break up altogether.” 

The answer to which he refers is as follows:— 

“ A. 2 .—The only way to improve primary education is by encouraging 
existing schools under purely native control , whether in towns or villages, and 
rewarding the teachers, on the understanding that their scholars continue their 
education in higher schools. 
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“ Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors should not try to quash existing native 
schools, as is, or has been, so often the ease, by swallowing them up in Govern - 
merit or Aided Schools. All such indigenous schools should be under Govern¬ 
ment inspection, and the number of trained teachers should be indefinitely 
increased to meet the increasing need.” 

With singular liberality and farsightedness, Mr. Jukes makes the following 
suggestion:— 

“In the examinations there should be purely optional papers on the 
various religions, Christianity included, It would give those an opportunity 
of taking a higher place who arc interested in religion.” 

The experienced Rev. R. R. Winter of Delhi (the only place for which the 
department may be said to have shown some consideration), says as follows:— 
“ In the villages, the great majority of the landholding classes arc neglected, and 
there is a general complaint, that though they pay the educational cess, they 
have in most places no power of educating their sons.” As regards indigenous 
schools, Mr. Winter supplies the following important evidence :— 

“ Indigenous schools for the middle classes exist in considerable numbers 
in Delhi, but to a less extent in the villages. They evidently supply a want that 
is felt \ for though from 10 to 20 years ago a large number of them were 
absorbed into Government or Aided schools of the ordinary type, yet they have 
again sprung up in greater numbers. 

“Among Mussulmans there are two large schools of a higher type, contain¬ 
ing roughly about 100 and 200 boys, and a third is about to be opened; in these 
teaching is given in Urdu, arithmetic, higher Persian and Arabic. There arc 
also innumerable small “Maktabs” for teaching the simplest elements of 
Persian and the Koran by rote. They have no system of fees. 

“ The Hindus have many small “ pathshalas” in which, for Banyas’ accounts, 
they teach mdliajani and multiplication tables of a highly complex kind; also 
Hindi and occasionally a little Sanskrit. The master is rewarded by a pice a 
Sunday, by a little alia, &c., monthly, by a present as each boy finishes a cer¬ 
tain part of a book, and by a mollifying feast given by the father on the admis¬ 
sion of his son. These teachers, whether Maulvis or Pandits, have no previous 
training, being simply produced by the demand. 

“ I disfavour making these schools part of the Government system for very 
young boys; the people prefer the liberty and variety allowed, and such schools 
must be indirectly influenced by the Government and Aided schools which the 
Hindu boys subsequently enter. As education steadily affects the minds of the 
peoplo, they will themselves demand a higher standard in their indigenous 
schools. No such schools are found among the lowest orders.” 

The Reverend Dr. D’Eremao, Roman Catholic Chaplain of Murrec, gives 
evidence regarding indigenous schools, which, however disparaging to them, 
show that they could be utilized : 

“ Though what wc would call a school does not exist indigenously, yet 
there arc assemblages for teaching, connected principally with mosques and 
temples, which we may call indigenous schools. These are in fair number; but 
I think the teaching is very poor and superficial, and the education is nil. 
Besides these, there are other so-called schools. An enterprising person starts 
as a schoolmaster, and gets a few pupils (he may be of any except the lowest 
caste), whom he teaches what he can. The first kind of indigenous schools is 
a relic of the village system. Reading, writing, a little grammar and arithmetic 
and religion are the subjects generally taught, but very superficially and per¬ 
functorily. Discipline there is none, and is not dreamed of. Methodical teach¬ 
ing also is conspicuous by its absence. The old style of ‘conning aloud,’ which 
Wjas a necessity when books were few, is still followed when each boy has a 
book of his own. Their qualifications are—first, a knowledge of religion; and 
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secondly, a certain proficiency in literature, which goes with it. They are 
usually narrow-minded, bigoted and ignorant of science. The Normal schools 
scarcely supply the want of teachers for such schools. These indigenous schools 
might be utilised for general education by exacting some kind of an examina¬ 
tion previous to allowing a man to teach—a sort of licensing system. I dare 
say these indigenous schoolmasters would be glad of Government aid; but I am 
not aware that any yet receive it.” 

It will be clear from the above testimonies of leading members of the 
Hindu, Muhammadan and Sikh communities, as also from the priesthood of 
all denominations including representatives of various Christian bodies, of 
important societies and of the European and native civil service, that the indi¬ 
genous schools have one only persistent and implacable enemy that denies 
either their existence or their usefulness or their capabilities for improvement 
and that enemy is the Educational Department. Delenda, therefore, esi Carthago 
so far as the Punjab is concerned. Among the numerous scholars that may be 
mentioned in the educational departments of other provinces, which have 
nothing in common with the failure in the Punjab, Bengal has or had a Tawney, 
Hoemle, or Croft; the North-Western Provinces, a Griffith, Ballantyne, Hall, 
Kern, and Thibaut; Bombay, its Buhler, Kielhoon, Haug, Grant, and Words¬ 
worth ; Madras, its Oppert and Porter ; and even Burmah a Forclihammer—men 
who are either eminent orientalists, the first condition for educational success 
in an oriental country, or else distinguished scholars in other branches of learn¬ 
ing. In the Punjab, however, circumstances have, I regret to say, brought 
together an educational staff which, whether as scholars or administrators, are, 
taken as a whole, much inferior to the same number of higher educational 
officers in any other part of India, if not in the scholastic world, even includ¬ 
ing such countries as Egypt which has a Dor and Rogers, and Wallachia with 
its Hazdeo and Constantineschu. The following pages will show not only that 
our educational officers have not left their mark on education, incentives to 
which are constantly given by their very profession and which abound, in every 
direction, in the Punjab, but that they have intentionally been the chief 
obstacles to the progress of education in a province that offers the most 
promising field, the most enterprising population, and a government of the 
most progressive traditions. They first started by abolishing a number of 
indigenous Persian schools in order to have a basis for their own existence, and 
they now continue it, not by the increased popularity of their own operations, 
but by the absorption of Mdhdjani schools, without which the small number 
of pupils in Government and aided schools would be even smaller than it is at 
present, 
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H.—THE PANJAB BEFORE, AND ON, ANNEXATION. 

When I spoke about some of the moral and practical results of even the 
humblest indigenous instruction to one of the Secretaries of Government, who, 
along with Colonels, seem to constitute the normal population of Simla, he 
said, in a tone of surprise, “ well, then, we had better leave the country, as it 
seems we do not give the natives a better education than they already liave.” 
Without sharing this feeling, in which there is much to admire, I certainly 
think that our advent has not been an unmixed blessing to the Panjab, at 
least in education; and that we do not deserve to derive our income from 
its taxation, if we continue to treat education from a purely departmental or 
scholastic standpoint, instead of in a national spirit. We must cease to be 
foreigners in India, and even abandon every attempt to make its millions 
conform to the convenience of a handful in language, laws, administration or 
instruction. Assuming that the annual rate of increase in the population of 
the Panjab was the same between 1849 and 1868 as between the latter year 
and 1881 (the date of the last and most accurate census) or ’6 per cent., there 
were, on annexation, 15,697,598 human beings in the territories now included 
in the British possessions of this Province, of whom, roughly, 6 millions were 
Hindus, 8 millions Muhammadans and 1 million Sikhs. Including the since 
incorporated Delhi and Hisar Divisions, which now contain 4,476 towns and vil¬ 
lages, there were, in 1854 (when an incomplete census was taken), 33, 355 towns 
and villages, and presumably the same number in 1849. Assuming, at least, the 
existence of 33,355 Mosques, Temples, Dharmsalas and other sacred edifices in 
which some teaching was carried on ''not to count the 3,372 indigenous secular 
schools which were ascertained to exist in 1854, or to speak of the large number 
of schools held in the houses of teachers), and giving each “collegium” of pupils 
an average attendance of 10, we shall get, at least, 333,550 persons under in¬ 
struction in a Province in which we have now about 113,000*assumed to attend 
Government and Aided schools, and a much smaller number in indigenous 
schools (according to the last census the total number “ under instruction” 
of every kind would only be 157,623). What the state of education was in the 
time of llanjit Singh may be inferred from the enumeration of Sikh authors 
in a previous Chapter. The list of men distinguished for learning in other 
denominations is even more lengthy; whilst the evidence of our own Admi¬ 
nistration and Settlement Reports (so far as I have been allowed to sec them), 
is conclusive as to the general spread of the elements of education in the Prov¬ 
ince. Of course, people may differ as to what is a “school,” just as the defi¬ 
nition of “ a village” seems to have risen from the day of Sir John Lawrence, 
when it contained about 450 persons, to being a town of 5,000 inhabitants for 
the purpose of Educational Reports on primary education. If a Koran school 
is not a school because only the Koran and prayer books are taught in it, or an 
Arabic school cannot be classed as such because it is frequented by adults; if a 
“ collegium ” held, according to Hindu tradition, in the teacher’s own house, 
is not a school; if to read and write Gurmukhi and the “ Paharas ” is not to 
know the “ three ” or any “ r’s, ” then, of course, all discussion is at an end. 
If a Pandit is illiterate because he does not know the latitude of Timbuctoo, or 
cannot answer the question of Bishop Middleton as to where the English came 
from, and finally declares them to be descended from an alliance of cannibals 
with monkeys (a Darwinian solution of the Simian difficulty, not quite un¬ 
worthy of notice), just as some Britons do not scruple to term the French a 
cross between the general ancestor and the tiger, then also there is nothing to 
be said in favour of indigenous education. The Russians call the Germans “Ni- 
emtz6,” or unable to speak intelligibly, but there still exist intelligent speech 
and an extensive literature in the Fatherland. When, however, by school is 
meant an indigenous school; by a knowledge of reading or writing that of the 
indigenous characters; by learning or science, oriental learning or science, then, 
indeed, was education far more extended when we took the Panjab than it is 
at present. No man of any claim to erudition, no priest, no member of any of 
what we would call the learned professions, no poet of any merit, no clever 
artificer existed who did not enjoy the favouil of Government, and who did 
not teach. In my own experience I have known a man who could burn encaustic 
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tiles in colors, for which the trade would now pay thousands of pounds, apply 
in vain for rupees 20 per mensem, in order to teach his (now defunct) art to 
pupils, although attention was drawn to him by an International Jury of ex¬ 
perts. By far the greater number of teachers and priests, who all taught, had 
grants of rent-free land, and land given for such a purpose teas never resumed, 
whether there was or was not a school building, or the school was only held in 
the Chaupal, or village hall, or under a tree. It would have been a sacrilege, 
repugnant alike to Sikh, Muhammadan and Hindu, to resume such land, an d» 
even if its owner proved disloyal, the object of the grant was ever maintained; 
in other words, the school or teaching was continued, though, it may bo, by a 
more loyal relative of the dispossessed grantee. A settlement report, quoted fur¬ 
ther on, will show that not only did successive Sikh, Muhammadan or Hindu 
chiefs respect their own religious endowments, but also that they respected those 
of other denominations. When we took the Panjab the country had gone 
through a period of internal discord, followed by war and annexation by foreign¬ 
ers, circumstances which everywhere are unfavourable to the maintenance of, 
or rather uninterupted attendance at, school. The period from 1849, the date 
of annexation, to 1862, shows the smallest number of charitable or religious 
endowments, for which, as a recent Pan jab Government Gazette will show, 
there is still a noble emulation among natives, in no way stimulated by “ a 
desire for personal distinction,” but inspired solely by the religious feeling. 
Yet even in 1852, the report of the Husliiarpur District, a backward one, men¬ 
tions one school to every 19 92 males (adult and non-adult), against 1 to every 
20 - 69 in the Julundhar District and deplores that result. The schools were 
deserted; many of the priests had, of course, represented the Church militant 
against our invasion and feared to return to their lands, which were resumed 
without mercy, instead of continuing their object by making them over to 
other teachers. Still in the very year of annexation, 1849, Sir John and Sir 
Henry Lawrence were able to declare that there was one school to every 1,783 
inhabitants in the most backward of the three Divisions of the Panjab, before 
the British Government had expended anything on education; whilst in the 
most advanced, there was one school to every 1,441 inhabitants. These state¬ 
ments of the Lawrences are far below the mark, as I believe has been shown. 
Note , in the words of the President of the Education Commission to the Di¬ 
rector of Public Instruction, Panjab,—“ there is one school of whatever sort, to 
every 9,028 inhabitants, and you leave the indigenous schools completely out¬ 
side your Department, unaided, uninspected, unrecognised in any way. Does 
this s'trike you as a satisfactory fulfilment of Sir John Lawrence’s plan for 
bringing a school within reach of every village ? ” Yet his enumeration, neces¬ 
sarily extremely defective, left out from calculation the great bulk of Koran 
and Landd, as well as the Sanscrit and Arabic, schools held in private houses, 
and was taken at a most unfavourable time for the collection of educational 
statistics. The minds of the religious were disturbed in witnessing the 
triumph of aliens, and the respectable and conservative elements of native 
society naturally kept aloof from intercourse with the invader, unless com¬ 
pelled to do so by political and other exigencies. They also feared to continue 
the tenor of their own ways, as they did not know what might give offence 
to the inexplicable stranger, who spoke of justice and yet did much which to 
them seemed unjust. Then it was that the presence of Missionaries, however 
hostile to the native creeds, and the strong religious convictions of the principal 
British administrators, had a somewhat reassuring effect on the people; for 
there was still hope for mercy, if not justice, when the rulers believed in God, 
though the absence of demonstrativeness in Protestant worship has often given 
the English the name of “ creedless ” in Eastern countries. Nor can it be 
denied that the personal benevolence of some of the European officers, or the 
inevitable influence of surroundings or the requirements of administration 
repeatedly gave a gentler interpretation to orders of the Government, which 
would be deemed Draconic in these days of liberal rule. Money had to be 
got out of the Panjab, by fair means if possible, but it had to be got. No way 
to get it was so effective as that of the resumption of rent-free lands, whether 
given for service to the State (which might indeed be resumed by an oriental 
conqueror), or for religious, w.iich included educational, or for other purposes, 
which were inalienable in their very nature. The Board of Administration 
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hoped to obtain, at least, a net profit out of the Province of fifty lakhs per 
. annum'to satisfy the Court of Directors, as will be seen from a quotation, further 
•on, of one of its Administration Reports, but it wished to do so gradually by natural 
lapses of pensions and rent-free tenures. We had conquered the country, not al¬ 
ways by the noblest means; and although we had fought with a chivalrous enemy, 
we asserted the widest rights of the conqueror. In our resumption of rent-free 
lands, we assumed that no one had any claim to his own holding, even if held 
for generations, except by our mercy for what we chose to leave him. It is 
difficult to speak of these matters without giving offence to men, who, judging 
from the narrow standpoint of what they deemed to be to the interest of their 
Government or nation, or their own advancement, did the best they could do 
for the unfortunate natives. I must, therefore, again appeal to the reader to 
place himself in the position of a native before ho gives an opinion as to whe¬ 
ther we did, or did not, deprive indigenous education of its endowments. A care¬ 
ful enquiry, in spite of the difficulties thrown in my way, has convinced me that 
we resumed by far its greater bulk, sometimes from ignorance of the actual state 
of the endowments, sometimes from carelessness, often in consequence of misre¬ 
presentations by underlings and Naboths, but more generally from the self-de¬ 
ception to which human nature is liable when dealing with the weak under the 
strong stimulus of official interest and in obedience to orders. Indeed, our 
Panjab officers deserve credit for the way in which they discharged an unconge¬ 
nial duty. 

I should have allowed the past to bury its dead, had I not been able to point 
out in my “ Precis and conclusions” that the great wrong that has been committed 
in the Panjab (though greater wrongs may have been committed in other Prov¬ 
inces or countries) can be remedied,not noly without any cost to the State, but also 
to its pecuniary advantage, and that such remedy will eventually relieve it of all 
expenditure on primary education, besides, also, incidentally increasing the 
revenue. I was, moreover, bound to answer the questions of the Education 
Commission, which confronted me, in cross-examination, with two extracts from 
the Panjab Administration Report for 1819-51, which I will now proceed to 
quote:— 

“ Q. 4. You have alluded to the resumption of rent-free grants as a cause 
of the decline of indigenous schools. Arc you conversant with the statements 
of Sir John and Sir Henry Lawrence on this point in their Administration 
Reports shortly after the annexation of the Panjab ? 

“ A. 4. I should like those statements to be read, out. 

“ Q. 5. Permit me to read to you the original documents. In the Panjab 
Administration Report for 1849-51, paragraph 377, it is stated : ' The Musal- 
man schools are mjarly all connected with the village mosque. In such a case 
the samo endowment would support both institutions. It is superfluous to 
observe that wherever any land has been granted in rent-free tenure for such a 
purpose, either by the State and its representatives, or by the proprietary com¬ 
munity, such foundations have been gladly maintained by the Board.’ Paragraph 
321 of the same Report (for 1849-51) runs as follows: ‘ The endowments men¬ 

tioned in class No. 9 are both secular and religious, for the support of temples, 
mosques, schools, village-inns for the reception of travellers, paupers and 
strangers, generally of a monastic character. These institutions are ornaments 
to the villages. They have some architectural pretensions, and being embosom¬ 
ed in trees,’&c. * * * *. ‘These endowments, though occasionally re¬ 

duced in amount, have, on the whole, been regarded with liberality, and in con¬ 
firming them, the officers have mainly regarded the utility of the institution, ’ 
&c., &c. Paragraph 497 of the Panjab Administration Report for 1851-53 tells 
us that ‘ The Sikh holy places have been respected,’ &c., &c. Are these state¬ 
ments consistent with what you have told us about the resumption of grants to 
indigenous schools P 

“ A. 5. These statements are not fully consistent with what I have said, but 
the facts are. These facts can only be ascertained by a reference to the re- 
. sumption records; and these enquiries are, ^ understand, boing made at my 
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request in the Secretariat. I made my statement partly from information re¬ 
ceived when travelling in the Province, and partly from one of the'earlier 
Educational Reports ” (quoted at the end of the cross-examination). 

That quotation is as follows—and, even if there had been no other, would 
have seemed to me to be conclusive as to the resumption of rent-free lnn^a 
belonging to schools :— 


“No. 335, 6th July, 1857. 

Extract from Report of the Department of Public Instruction, Panjab, for 

1856-57. 

Private Schools enjoying rent-free land. 

“Para. 80. You are aware that it was a common custom in former times 

to give grants of rent-free land to persons 
Grant who were bound in return to teach youth. 

Most of these grants, the conditions of 
One well. which were probably very little attended 
37 Gum»o». to, have been resumed, but I have been 
officially informed of their being allowed, 
iso Rup«*»- on the condition above mentioned, at the 
places noted in the margin. In all such 
cases the school is now considered subject to Government inspection, and will 
be gradually made to conform to the rules laid down for one per cent. Tehsili 
Schools as each case may require.” 


District. 


Amritsar 

Sialkot 

Ludhiana 

Guffairu 

Do 


Locality. 


Snltanpur 
IhuUuath 
J ngnum 
Lushun 
Pukpattan 


As, however, there still appears to be some doubt about the fact (which is an 
unpleasant one to admit), I will proceed to refer to a series of resumptions which 

have been brought to my knowledge. As stated on pngo 11 of my “Prdcis,”_ 

“ had I not feared to raise a storm of applications for the restoration of resumed 
land to schools, I should have been able to add numerous records in support of 
my assertion. As it is, a number of indigenous teachers have spontaneously 
submitted statements that their schools were, before annexation, supported by 
grants of land.” I also so strongly rely on the earlier Administration Reports 
that I have quoted their allusions to this question at length, whilst I have 
taken the opportunity of republishing other matter which bears on my present 
enquiry, a course which I also hope will rescue from oblivion reports of consi¬ 
derable historical importance of which, in some cases, only one copy exists in the 
Secretariat. So closely was indigenous education interwoven with rent-free 
tenures of land, that it is impossible to give a history of the one, without an 
account of the other. Again, so distinctly was it avowed that the one per cent, 
village cess was raised for indigenous schools, that it is equally impossible to 
treat of indigenous schools, without referring to that ccss. What I have to 
show is— 

(1) That elementary, and sometimes high, oriental classical and verna¬ 
cular education was more widely spread in the Panjab before annex¬ 
ation than it is now. 

(2) That the Board of Administration in the Panjab was ordered to resume 
rent-free tenures of land, even in the case of schools and religious edi¬ 
fices when their endowments were large, thus following the example 
of the land resumptions in Bengal. 

(3) That ihe Board of Administration, according to the lights available in a 
period of confusion, did so with as much tenderness as was compatible 
with the object in view. 

(4) That in consequence most of the endowments of indigenous schools 
were gradually destroyed. 

(5) That a Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provirces, whose edu¬ 
cational policy we were supposed to follow in the Panjab, proposed to 
maintain indigenous schools with gifts of land. 
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(6) That the Court of Directors preferred to do so with money grants; that 
successive Secretaries of State, Viceroys and Lieutenant-Governors of 
the Panjab were unanimous in wishing to aid indigenous schools, and 
that the Village School Cess was primarily raised for this purpose, and 
also to provide Government village schools to serve as models to indi¬ 
genous schools. 

(7) That the action of the Educational Department of the Panjab, in spite 
of constant reminders, tended to destroy the indigenous schools wliilst 
neglecting its own primary schools. 

(8) That there is still an easy remedy to undo a great wrong, which is 
briefly indicated in the following quotation from my “ Precis,” and 
regarding which detailed proposals will be made elsewhere :— 

“ As for the resumptions of grants of rent-free land to persons who were; 
bound in return to teach, my only ground, so far as this chapter is concerned, is 
the paragraph quoted from the Educational Report of 1850-57, and which, in 
the absence of evidence to the contrary, might have been deemed to be conclu¬ 
sive. But any evidence to the contrary only partially affects the question, for 
the assertion refers not only to religious schools attached to, or forming part of, 
religious buildings or endowments, most of which, though not all, were respect¬ 
ed, and sometimes liberally treated, but also to semi-religious and secular 
schools granted either direct by the Governments that preceded us to persons 
from father to son on condition of teaching, or indirectly forming an obligation 
to jagliirdars or muafidars. The very circular of the North-Western Provinces, 
which formed the basis for the levying of the village cess in the Panjab, seems 
to imply this; but whatever be the case, the fact is notorious that numerous 
grants have been resumed. The resumption records and the documents for 
which I have applied to the Panjab Secretariat, but which have not been sup¬ 
plied, will prove a proceeding which it was perfectly natural for the Govern¬ 
ment to adopt at the time, and which, wherever any injustice may have been 
unintentionally caused, can be reversed, even now, with economy and future 
advantage to the State. Not to speak of reviving the obligation to maintain 
schools in all eases of jagliirs, the grant of waste land or an assignment of the 
value of, say, 11s. 2 per mensem on the village land, would establish in perpe¬ 
tuity and hereditary respectability the village teacher, whilst gradually tending to 
make him independent of the pecuniary aid from Government. In numerous 
parts of Europe a small free site and cottage form the only permanent remuner¬ 
ation of the village schoolmaster for the time being, and there is every reason 
why education should be replaced in India on its traditional and self-supporting 
basis. 

The misconceptions under which these were resumed may be classified as 
follows:— 

(a) In a number of instances the jaghirdars or muafidars were glad to get 
rid of their obligation to maintain the hereditary schools. This was 
an easy task under a new regime necessarily imperfectly acquainted 
with the previous state of things, and in the confusion following an 
annexation. 

(5) When the enquiring officer was told that such and such land belonged 
to such and such a teacher, and the latter could produce no personal 
grant of the same,* it ran the risk of being resumed, whereby the 
school conneeted w r ith it came to an end. 

(c) The alarm of such resumption spreading, the teachers in professional pos¬ 
session alleged that these grants were personal to themselves. Even 
when their statement was believed and acted on, the course adopted 
ended in the resumption of the land after the death of the occupant 
at the time of the enquiry. 


* An amount of legal proof wan, often required in tlie case of such grants, which is rarely possessed in India 
even as regards one’s own personal or ancestral property. See the remarks on the subject in Dr. Hunter's 
" Indian Musulinans,” quoted elsewhere. The interest and avowed object of the Government were not to establish 
the genuineness of grants, but to resume them whenever & flaw covld he discovered in thorn —(See orders of Gov¬ 
ernment quoted further on.) 

2 o 
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(d) Above all, was it impossible for European officers to ascertain and 
to appreciate whether the conditions of the grants were properly ful¬ 
filled. To many, the laiaaer-aller of oriental management of endowed 
schools seemed an abomination deserving their abolition, though the 
people were content to let them go on, and would have been grateful 
for any suggestion for tlieir improvement or for tlieir existence on the 
fulfilment of the conditions of their tenure. To others, schools teach¬ 
ing Gurmukhi seemed barbarous, and to teach Arabic seditious (see 
Reports). Others, again, thought that it was desirable to dispossess 
the Muhammadan from the teacher’s seat which he was occupying at 
the time of annexation on political grounds. None had the leisure or 
sympathy to go into matters obscured by native diffidence of aliens, 
and by their own preconceptions. The consequence was that, 
throughout the country, by far the large majority of schools held on 
the grant of rent-free system were resumed. In my humble opinion, 
some compensation, as already mentioned, should be made in a man¬ 
ner which will bo to the advantage of both agricultural progress and 
of the State; whilst, as regards the misapplied portion of the Village 
Cess, the relief from police charges to district and municipal bodies 
offers a convenient opportunity of increasing the allotment to primary 
and practical vernacular education among the agricultural population. 

l._THE STATE OF INDIGENOUS EDUCATION BEFOltE ANNEXATION COMPABED 

WITH ITS PKESENT STATE. 

So much has already been said by me on this subject that I need only 
quote a statement furnished to me hy a Sirdar in further corroboration : — 

(a) “ Gurmukhi Schools. 

“ Formerly, in Maharaja Runjit Singh’s time, there were many Gurmukhi 
Schools in Amritsar, which imparted instruction of a high order and enjoyed 
jagirs and stipends from the Maharaja. These have since been resumed. I 
proceed to give a description of a few of the more important ones:— 

(1) Held in Bhai Juna Singh’s (Grantlii’s house), was a large school, at 
which both the Grauths, the Guru Bilas (history of the Gurus), and 
other religious books, with Arithmetic, Vyakarn and l’uranas were 
taught. No fees were charged, while bread was supplied to the students. 

(2) Bhai Lakhun Singh had a school in his house, teaching the same reli¬ 
gious books. Though this school does not retain its former glory, 
the grandson of the Bhai still teaches a little. Ihcjagir, the only 
means of subsistence, has been resumed. 

(3) Bhai Ram Singh, a very learned man of former times, had a very 
flourishing school to which students from distant parts of the county 
flocked and took their lessons in all the higher departments of learn¬ 
ing such as, Vyakarn, Granth, Kavya, Alankar, Poetry, Pingnl, Litera¬ 
ture, History, Niti, Arithmetic, Astronomy, Lilavati, &c., and he 
enjoyed a subsistence allowance from the Government, which having 
now ceased, no one has succeeded him in his office. 

(4) Bhai Khark Singh, Dhupia, enjoyed a similar grant and imparted 
similar instruction, being a man of great learning. No successor. 

(5) Bawa Amir Das Udasi was a very learned man, and a splendid teacher 
of his time. He was the author of many important works. His 
Chela (disciple), Saut Singh, still lives, but has no source of income. 

(6) Budh Singh was another learned man belonging to the same time. He 
brought out no less than five hundred works. 

At present, there is only one learned man at Amritsar in the person of 
Bhai Gan Singh, who gives private tuition in all those higher branches of 
learning which have been given under the name of Bliai Ram Singh, lie has 
not got his equal. He gets no aid from Government. His son, Sardul Singh, ia 
also an author. 
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Dak* dam A Sahib, a place of Gurus, in the Ferozepore District, used to send 
out scholars who had completed their education in all the branches of higher 
learning. Now there are very few learned people there, comparatively speaking. 

( b) Arabic and Persian Schools. 

In former times Arabic and Persian Schools of note existed in many 
places in which the higher Mathematics, Mechanics, Logic, Philosophy, Medicine, 
Astronomy, Grammar, Hadis, Eiqlia, Poetry and Political Economy were taught; 
students from long distances flocked to the schools and were supplied with food 
and books. The teaching used to be splendid, a religious duty and merit 
being attached to teaching in the mind of teachers. 

The teachers, besides enjoying jagirs from the Government, were respected 
throughout the lives of their students, who always contributed something 
towards their teacher’s maintenance. 

Primary instruction was given by Mullas in the mosques attached to vil¬ 
lages and towns; this was shared by the Hindus on equal terms. 

Besides these agencies for teaching, men of standing employed private 
tutors for their children; poor children were allowed to read with these 
teachers. Subsistence allowance was given by Government to the minor 
teachers as well. Some schools of the above description are described below : 

At Batala there was a large and widely-known school of Mean Saheb of 
the Qadiri family which drew its students from distant countries like Iran. In¬ 
struction was given in all the higher departments of learning, so much so that 
students of this school were famous for their attainments in mathematics. A 
Government jagir was enjoyed by this family tohich has since been resumed. 

People of higher classes contributed liberally towards the support of this 
family, and though there is now no teaching, they still continue to send presents 
on occasions of marriage and rejoicing. Sahibzada Hussan Shah was the last 
teaching member of this family. 

There was a similar school, with similar teaching and similarly drawn 
students at Sialkot under the late Maulavi Shekh Ahmed, a very famous 
literary man of his time. This school has met with the same fate as above. 

Mian Eaiz had a school at Gujranwala, with splendid teaching in Persian 
and other subjects through the medium of Persian. This teacher was a great 
Persian scholar and enjoyed a muaji. 

There was a grand school of Bara Mian, at Lahore. It may be called 
a college. It was liberally aided by the Government. It gave instruction in 
all branches of high and primary education. It still continues in a tottering state, 
void of its former glory. There was another similar institution in Moran’s 
Mosque under Khalifa Sahib. Students from Persia and Arabia got 
splendid lessons in all branches of learning from this peerless man. Khalifa 
Hamiduddin, of the Lahore Government School, belongs to tliis family. 

Maulavi Sultan Ahmed, of Gujrat, and Nur Ahmed, of Gujkanwala, were 
famous for their learning, and their teaching in mathematics and other branches 
of general knowledge was of the highest order. They were also aided by 
Government. 

Khwaja Suleman had a flourishing school at Saingrosa in the Dora 
Ghazi District. Men from Khorasan and Hindustan received high education 
here. The present state is not known. 

There was a Persian School of a high order at Miran-Wali in the Gujran- 
wala District. Mear Abdul Hakim of this family still gives instruction and 
food to students, resident and non-resident. f Government does not afford 
h im sufficient aid. 
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There were many other similar institutions which have not been equalled 
up to this time: 

(c) Learned teachers of the present time. 

I now proceed to give the names of certain learned teachers of the present 
time: 

Amritsar .—Maulavi Abdul Ali Qari. He is a man of great learning and 
teaches a Muhammadan school; so do also Abu Abdulla and Maulavi Ghulam 
Ali. 

Maulavi Sultan Mahmud is a very learned man; he is the Imam of Khair- 
uddin mosque, and a teacher in the Islamia school. 

Gujranwala .—Maulavi Sarajuddin and Maulavi Malibub-i-Alim arc men 
of great learning and each of them teaches a school. 

Maulavi Gulam Hasul, son of Mean Slier Din, practises medicine and 
teaches as well. 

Ghulam Hasul, of Adilgarh, is a poet, a man of great learning, a caligra- 
pher, and he also teaches in his village. 

The Qari of Thoha in the Jhelum District is well-known for his ability 
in expounding the Quran. People from different parts of the Panjab come to 
him to learn Qiraat. 

Begi-wal in the Hosliiarpur District has a Maulavi of great and un¬ 
paralleled learning; he gives instruction inGalewala, District Gujrat. Then 1 is 
a similar Maulavi at Sial in the Shahpur District. Maulavi Ahaidulla, of Multan, 
has not got his equal in learning. 


(d) Hakims. 

The well-known Lahore family of Facjirs had amongst its members many 
great Hakims. Faqir Saiycd Qamrruddin, Honorary Magistrate of Lahore, still 
practises medicine. 

Hakim IIukumRai was the hereditary family and Durbar Ilakim of Maha¬ 
raja Runjit Singh. He was a learned and successful medical practitioner. 
His son, Maya Das, was also a worthy son of a worthy father. Hakim Hirn- 
nand was a learned Hakim in Sialkot. 

At Chatti, District Sialkot, Hakim Qutub-uddin’s family is well-known; 
it has always produced eminent Hakims and still continues to do so. 

Nathe Shah, of Gakkhar, in the Gujranwala District, is an excellent medi¬ 
cal practitioner, and comes of a famous Hakim family. 

Hakim Abdul Aziz, of Kot Udho, in the Muzufforgurh District is a p-eat 
practical and experienced Hakim. His works on medicine have a wide fame, 
and are considered as authorities in India. His “ Aksir Azim,” and another 
work, “ Zamurrad Akhzar ” are the principal of these, and they were published 
in Maharaja Run jit Singh’s time. 

Hakim Udho Das, of Dera Ghazi Khan, is a very experienced and success¬ 
ful Hakim ; people resort to him from all parts of the country. 

Hakim Abdulla, senior, and Abdulla, junior, were once the two famous 
Hakims at Peshawar, who had very few equals. Hakim Vali Shah was one of 
Maharaja Runjit Singh’s Hakims. He was well-known for his learning and 
ability in medical science. His family still has some Hakims among its mem¬ 
bers. 

Hakim Bibe Rai was a very skilled nakim in Lahore; his son, Jaigopal, 
still practises as a physician. The present well-known and able Hakims in 
Lahore are Muhammad Bukhsh, Alah Din and Ghulam Muhammad. 

Hakim Hissam-uddin, of Amritsar, is an excellent physician. Gulab Rai 
used to be another, but he is dead. 
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Mirza Paqir-ulla Beg was a very famous Hakim in Kalanaur. His name 
has passed into a proverb as “ the life-giver.” In this town there was a family 
of Hakims of long standing; it still has an able Hakim in the person of Muham¬ 
mad Sharif. He is a very learned Hakim and a thorough scholar in the neces¬ 
sary branches of medical science. This family had a medical school taught 
by its members. A jagir of about Its. 2,000 was enjoyed by it. On account 
qf the resumption of the jagir, the regular school has ceased to exist, though 
Muhammad Sharif teachtes medicine to four or five, private students. He pos¬ 
sesses testimonials from the Kings of the Chugatta family, and traces his 
descent from the Abbaside Khalifas. 

I have only mentioned the most famous Hakims that I know. There 
were many other families of hereditary Hakims. In conclusion, I may men¬ 
tion the name of the late Muhammad Bux, of Mukcrian, in the Hoshiarpur 
District. 

(e) Hindi Baids, 

Pandit Madlisudan was the famous author and compiler of many Yaidic 
works. Pandit Dharni Dhar was an eminent Baid. 

The Pandhas of Muradpur, in the Amritsar District, are celebrated Hakims 
in the Panjab. Formerly they enjoyed jagirs, but now no such means 
are at their disposal. Pandhas Gunga Bam and Kirpa Bam have now a dis¬ 
pensary of their own. 

The Baids of the Datarpur District, Hoshiarpur, are a very famous family 
of Hindi physicians in the Panjab, and have a dispensary of their own. 

(/) Patlishdlds. 

Pandit Mela Bam formerly had, and his grandson, Kaushe Bam, now has, 
a patlishiila in Amritsar. Many students get instruction in this school and 
are given bread also. 

The family of tbeSindhanvalia Sardars always had their private tutors, and 
besides the sons of Sardars, others were also allowed to benefit by their 
teachers. 

Among these teachers I may name Mean Mohsan Shall and Sliabbaz Khan; 
the instruction given by those teachers was of the highest possible type in all 
departments of Arabic and Persian literature and science. Many members of 
this Sardar family distinguished themselves as the matchless literary men of 
their time, for instance, Sardars Attar Singh, Lehna Singh and Ajit Singh. 

(g) Artists. 

Ilalii Baksli was the principal architect in Maharaja Bunjit Singh’s days. 

Saidu and Ilyat were the famous gun-makers of Maharaja Bunjit Singh. 

The Ironsmiths of Dliarmkot and Kotli were renowned. Muhammad 
Baklish, of Jastarwal, was very skilled in steel manufacturing, and was a noted 
sword-maker. 

Allayar and his son were the architects employed in the Darbar Sahib.” 

Bemaiiks on learning generally in the Panjab before annexation. 

I can only add a few* names to those above recorded: 

Has him Shah, the famous Arabic scholar and Punjabi novelist, whose 
scholarship procured his forgiveness for disloyalty by Bunjit Singh, more suo 
with most rebels against his authority, has already been mentioned; so has 
also Akhwand Ali Ahmad, who came from the frontier to instruct Kaur 
Nao Nilial Singh, and Sirdars Ajit Singh and Lehna Singh in Mathematics and 
Astronomy. 

In Sanscrit learning, Bhin near Jalandhar enjoyed, as now under Kara 
Bam, a great reputation. 

5S r 
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At Batala, actually called “ Batala Sharif,” or the “ illustrious Batala” 
in consequence of its fame for tho cultivation of Arabic learning, and in 
imitation of “ Bukhara Sharif," lived Fazil Shah and Gholam Qadir Shah, 
who are said to have written 200 volumes each on various branches of 
Mathematics and Literature. The former wrote the famous “ Tarikh-ul-wasftl” 
on Tasawwaf, a book on the Sufi doctrine; the second wrote a similar Sfitt 
work, the “Sufd-ul-mirat” in Persian which is equally known; also a volume 
of Urdu poetry, called the “ Ramz-ul-ishq,” in which the following quotation 
is still commonly referred to as an equivalent to the Muhammadan “ La-allah- 
il-allah’’—There is no God, but the God: 

“ Wolif, wolif, na dflja ko=It is He, it is He; no second to Him; 

"Pargat hua Muiiaramad ko=wlio became manifest to Muhammad. ” 

At Batala also lived the famous Persian teacher, Narain Das, a Puri 
Khatri (a high caste), who translated the Mahahliarata into Persian under the 
name of “ Gulistan Jinnat,” or the “ Garden of Paradise.” 

The book, however, had few purchasers, and was sold to waste-paper 
merchants under our rule. Batala also had been the home of Waqie (Shall 
Nur-ul-din), the illustrious Persian poet in the 17th century whose “ Diwan” 
is still widely read. 

Gujrat also, as has been shown above, was famous, and kept alive the 
memory of Gh animat, who lived in the time of Aurangzeb, and whose 
Masnawi "Nairang Ishq” is said to have surpassed in beauty and purity some of 
the most famous Persian poety of Iran. He was a native of Kunja in the Gujrat 
District (famous for the beauty of its women), and as the teacher of Nawab 
Mukarram Khan, whose history he wrote. 

At Kapurthala was Pandit Bullo Mai, called “ Pandit ” although a Khatri, 
who wrote on Geography, Mathematics and Astronomy, and whose “ Astrolab” 
is still renowned; he died ten years ago. 

The great Jalandhar Fakir and Physician, a Pftj, or Priest of the Jains, 
wrote on Astronomy and Astrology, or rather Arithmology, and is still known 
as “tiie Puj,” a class among w'lioin great native Physicians are as common as 
distinguished Sanscrit scholars. 

Multan was proverbial for its “Mina” or inlaid work, and the textile 
manufactures of Lahore were said to be superior to those of Egypt. 

The workmen of ChiniAt, which gave a most successful minister, 
Saadullaii Khan, to Shah Jehan, constructed the Amritsar Temple; the 
tank being due to Guru Ram Das. Chini6t itself possesses a mosque built by 
Saadulla with a moveable minaret in elastic stone. The famous Architect and 
Engineer, Ali Mardan Khan, constructed the Western Jumna Canal, besides 
numerous other works which have rendered his name immortal. He lived 
at Daska, so called from being ten miles equidistant from Gujranwala, Sialkot 
and Wazirabad. 

At Sialkot the memory of one of the greatest Arabic scholars and authors 
Maulavi Abdul Hakim, who lived in tho days of Aurangzeb, was still religi¬ 
ously preserved in the Arabic schools of that city. 

The Vedas were, comparatively speaking, little taught in tho Panjab in 
Runjit Singh’s time, the teachers chiefly coming from the Dekkan; but in 
Sanscrit, as in Arabic, Grammar, Pan jab learning was proverbial throughout 
India, whilst Panjabi Pandits also excelled in Niaya (Logic), Mimdnsa, the 
Dharmshastras, Vedant and Sankhya (six Shastras), Patidhant and Siddhant 
(Astronomy). 

Among Hakims, Mirza Kalanauri and Sheikh Ahmad Sialkoti founded 
a school in the days of Aurahgzeb, whose traditions still survived; whilst at 
the Durbar of Runjit Singh, besides the amiable and accomplished Fakir 
Aziz-ud-din (to whose family the British owe so much), there were Hak im 
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ftai, styled the “ Karm ferma,” and Wali Shah; in the Muzaffaegurh 
Zila, Kot Udda, Hakim Abdulaziz, already referred to, wrote in Arabic 
the “ Aksir Azhn” =or “ Great Essence,” and the “Zamurrad Akhzar,” a book 
on drugs, containing the most successful prescriptions. His cures of ophthal¬ 
mia were deemed to be almost miraculous, and he is said to have invented a 
paper glossed over by a substance wliicli made the writing on it visible at 
night. 

Among Baids, Pandit Dharnidhar was a famous author who resided 
at Lahore, and who divided with Pandit Matsudan, already named, a great 
reputation for knowledge of medicine. In the village of Datarpur, in the 
Kangra District, there was (and is still) a famous family of Baid physicians 
who had a free dispensary. 

It will be remembered that Baba Amar Das, already referred to, composed 
many works on the Waidak system of medicine. In the village of Muradpur, in 
the Amritsur District, there similarly lived a family of Baids. Hakim Hira 
Nanu, a Kliatri of Sialkot, was as famous in mathematics as he Avas in medi¬ 
cine ; he was once Mir Munslii to Sirdar Lelma Singh, Sindhanwalia. 

The names of eminent scholars in various parts of the Panjab, at or about 
the time of annexation, may be greatly multiplied, but I think enough has 
been said for the purpose of the present enquiry, which I am proud to think 
will, at any rate, rescue some names from the unmerited oblivion of a gene¬ 
ration that does not know Joseph. Is it improbable that a Province in 
Avliich the various Governments and creeds ever preserved a profound vene¬ 
ration for learning in spite of political vicissitudes, sliould have been barren of 
education in spite of the desolation caused by the disturbances Avhich folloAved 
the rule of Slier Singh, and Avliich must have accompanied annexation. In¬ 
stances of fanaticism by Avhich the education of any creed suffered were rare. 
It is time that the Sikhs destroyed the city of Sirhind, the head or limit of 
the Panjab towards India Proper, which had long been the seat of a Moghul 
Governor, and of the family of Aurangzeb’s reputed Pirs, because Guru 
Govind Singh’s two younger boys had been killed there, but the tradition of the 
famous poet Nasir Ali of that family still survived. Oriental fanaticism is 
a temporary ebullition, and is certainly less thorough than the European in¬ 
tolerance, which, for instance, drove out an entire industrious population from 
Spain. The spirit of Sikhism is Avell exemplilied in Adan Shah, a Fakir avIio 
wrote the Parabhag or “ touchstone,” in Gurmuklii (an adaptation of the “ Kimia 
Snadat”) in which Jesus, Nanak and other religious reformers are praised. It 
may be incidentally mentioned that this Avork has recently been printed by 
Jaggjodh Singh, son of Peshora Singh, and a grandson of ltunjit Singh. 

The Panjal), on annexation, was very much like Germany at the end of the 
Seven Years’ War, and yet the earliest Administration and Settlement Reports 
written by the conquerors can give the following account of the state of its 
education, from Avhich avc shall quote, till the period when a patriarchal 
Government thought that it Avould fully discharge its duty to the people by 
handing over its education to a Department of Public Instruction:— 

Panjab Administration Report for 1849-51, 

Popular Education . 

“ 872. Popular education is a matter not easily to be studied and promoted 
under the pressure of urgent business, which has croAvded on the Board ever 
since annexation. Some initiatory steps have however been taken. Last year 
a proposition regarding the establishment of a school at Umritsar emanated 
from the Deputy Commissioner of that district, and the Commissioner, Lahore 
Division, and this proposition was accompanied with a report on the general 
state of education throughout the division. The Board submitted for the con¬ 
sideration of Government the question as to whether a school, partaking of a 
collegiate character, should be founded at Lahore or Umritsar. The Govern- 
ment deoided in favour of the latter city. At the same time, the Board called 
upon the several Commissioners to furnish educational reports for their several 



divisions. Reports have been received from all the divisions except Leia and 
Peshawar, in neither of which it is probable that education can be flourishing. 

373. The high state to which educational statistics have been brought in 
the Agra Presidency will suggest a comparison on some of the leading points, 
and has supplied a standard by which our knowledge may be measured. The 
most important item of information may be gathered from the following 
figures:— 


Division. 

One school to 

every 

One scholar to 

inhabitant. 

every inhabitant. 

Lahore 

1,788 

■98 

214 

■85 

Jlielum 

1,441 

■90 

108 

•10 

Mooltan 

1,000 

•60 

210 

•88 

Agra Presidency 

2,912 

■20 

326 

•14 


375. The schools arc of three descriptions, namely, those resorted to by 
Hindus, Mussulman and Sikhs, respectively. At the Hindu schools, writing 
and the rudiments of arithmetic are generally taught in the Hindu characters; 
at the Mussulman schools, are read Koran in Arabic, and the didactic and poetical 
works of Sadi, in Persian (the Gulistan and Bostan); at the Sikh school, the 
Grunth in Goormukhi, or the repository of the faith, taught by Nanuck and 
Guroo Govind. In the Persian, Arabic and Goormukhi schools, which form 
the great majority, the studies being chiefly confined to sacred books written 
in a classical phraseology, unintelligible to both teacher and pupil, do not tend 
to develop the intellectual faculties of either. 

376. It is remarkable that female education is to he met with in all parts of 
the Panjab. The girls, and the teachers (also females), belong to all of the 
three great tribes, namely, Hindu, Mussulman and Sikh. The number is not 
of course large, but the existence of such an education, almost unknown in 
other parts of India, is an encouraging circumstance. 

377. The school-house is here, as elsewhere, primitive, such as a private 
dwelling, the village town-hall, the shade of a tree, a temporary shade, or the 
court-yard of a temple. The Mussulman schools are nearly all connected with 
the village mosque.* In such a case the same endowment would support both 
institutions. It is superfluous to observe that, wherever any land has been 
granted in rent-free tenure for such a purpose, either by the State and its 
representatives, or by the proprietary community, such foundations have been 
gladly maintained by the Board. The remuneration of the teachers is variable 
and precarious. It frequently consists of presents, grain and sweetmeats, 
given by the scholars and their parents. But, occasionally, the whole com¬ 
munity subscribe for the support of the school, each member contributing 
so much per plough, which is considered to represent his means: not un- 
frequently also, cash payments are made, and sometimes regular salaries are 
allowed ; cash allowances are perhaps more usual in the Pan jab than in Hin¬ 
dustan. 

378. In parts of Hindustan it is discouraging to observe how much 
education is circumscribed within certain castes, such as Brahmins, Bunyas, and 
Khyetlis, who are exclusively devoted to learning, commerce or penmanship; 
while the great land-holding and agricultural tribes are wholly illiterate. A 
similar disproportion exists also in many parts of the Panjah. But, in other 
parts, education, such as it may be, is imparted chiefly to the agricultural 
population ,f In most districts testimony is given that all classes, both agri¬ 
cultural and non-agrioultural, manifest a desire for instruction. It has been 
ascertained that many old schools have increased, and many new schools have 
arisen, since annexation. Ih the cities especially, when it was seen that the 
Government were interested in the subject, numerous petitions were pesented 
to the local authorities praying for the establishing of schools. Manifestation 


# Indeed, not “ nearly all.” 

f Now tbe agricultural population has been largely deprived both of tbe benefit* of edueation and of the 
Village School Com which wa* to pay lor it. 
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of the popular will is rare in India, and the Board are unwilling it should be 
neglected, especially when indicative of such inspirations as these. The 
Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners concur in recommending the found¬ 
ing of a central school in most of our chief cities; and the Board will shortly 
submit a definite, proposition to Government, in the confidence, that it will be 
favourably entertained, when the results which have attended the efforts of 
the Agra Government in this direction arc considered. 

379. It has been already intimated that the Board place much reliance on 
the new system of settlement as an engine for good, and a medium for the 
diffusion of knowledge. Not only will the village accountants receive a 
thorough training in mensuration and arithmetical calculation, but the land¬ 
holders, being obliged to take a personal part in these operations, must acquire 
the rudiments of education, and must learn to exercise their faculties for the 
sake of preserving their most valued rights and dearest interests.* 

380. A few words of special notice aro due to the Umritsar school. The 
first annual report of this institution has been received. During the past 
year the average daily attendance has increased from 107 to 153, that is, 50 

S er. cent. Of these about one-fourth study English. The progress in this 
epartment is considerable, as might have been expected from the strong desire 
of learning English evinced by many parties at Umritsar previous to the 
establishment of the school. Beading, spelling, and writing; arithmetic, ele¬ 
mentary Geometry, and Geography constitute the course of study. In Lahore, 
as well as Umritsar, the anxiety to acquire English is remarkable. Many 
Punjabee noblemen and gentlemen have their sons taught English privately, 
and many natives of Bengal, who possess a smattering of English, find employ¬ 
ment as teachers of that language. 

In the Umritsar school there aro Hindi, Persian, Arabic, Sanscrit and 
Gurmukhi Departments.! The Sikh students of Gurmuklii arc about one-fifth 
of the whole number. Among the Hindi scholars the prevailing castes are 
Kliatris and Brahmins; among the Sikh scholars, Jats. The great majority are 
the residents of the city. 

383. In order that the growing wants of the scientific establishment employed 
on surveys and public works may be supplied, the Board will encourage candi¬ 
dates to seek the education and training furnished by the Roorki College. It 
is also worthy of consideration whether an institution on similar plans might 
not be founded in the Pan jab. 

384. Connected with the subject of education is the employment of Pan- 
jabees in Government offices. It is rarely found that the Kliatris, who 
usually seek appointments, possess sufficient qualifications for high employ ; and 
as attainments of this nature were imperatively necessary, and were displayed 
only by natives of Hindustan, it was found necessary, after annexation, to 
place the latter in many of the best appointments.! The Board are however 
very anxious that the patronage should be enjoyed by natives of the country, and 
they doubt not that in the course of a few years numbers will become qualified. 
In the meantime by placing young Panjabees in subordinate posts, they hope 
that a body of men may become trained to rise to the highest position.” 


The following extracts from the Settlement Reports of 1852 may further 
illustrate the state of indigenous education in the Panjab from our point of 
view;— 

Ambala Settlement Report. 

Page 87, para. 381. As an instance how the followers of both the Mussul¬ 
man and Hindu religion tolerate , nay protect, holy men of the other sects, 
I may state that when Goroo Gobiud was wandering in the Himalayas, he 


* All this ba* not been done. 


f These bare ceased. 


J As they still are, 

2q 
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came to Sadhoura and was hidden by a Syud from the royal army. The 
Goroo gave him his comb, and some of his hair, whioh is still in possession of 
the Syuds, who can raise money from the Sikhs by showing this and the writing 
which accompanied it. The reverence paid to Googa Pir and Sudwar Lootteen 
by both Hindus and Mussultnen is also a curious fact connected with the 
religious habits of this people. 

Page 89, para. 391. Educational institutions are of six kinds 

(1) Muktabs, where Persian is taught. 

(2) Cliutsals, from Chutta, a school-boy, where Hindi is taught. 

(3) Pathshala, from “ path,” reading, where Nagri or Shashtri is taught. 

(4) Muktabs, where Arabic is taught, 

(5) Schools in which Gurmukhi. 

(6) Schools in which English is taught. 

Para. 392. Persian schools are not much in vogue; they are only found in 
the Quasbahs, or large villages. They are generally set up in his own house by 
some individual who wants to teach his children and employs a teacher on 2 
and 3 rupees a month ; others who wish to have their sons educated too, send 
their boys and give the teacher from 2 to 8 annas a mouth according to their 
means. The income of tlio teacher is thus made up to 8 and 10 rupees a 
month. Boys come to school at from 5 to 0, some as late as 10; they read for 
8 and 9 years; some as long as 12 or 18. Many then get paying employment 
of some kinds and discard their books. The parents are too lenient, and do not 
insist upon the attention of the children; some cannot pay the teacher and the 
boys are withdrawn, 

Para. 393. The teachers are men of unfinished education; they are not 
examined previous to their appointment, and are many of them ignorant of 
everything but how to read and write. The teacher reads out the lessons 
which the children repeat after him; some few repeat from memory. They 
have a repetition day once a week, generally Thursday, in the forenoons. In 
the afternoon of that day they learn poetry, and in the evening cap verses. 
In some schools one of the boys is employed as an assistant to the master, and 
hears every day the repetition of the previous day’s lesson. The course of read¬ 
ing is very low ; works on ethics and morals are not read. They arc taught to 
read and icrite in all the schools, and in some they are taught to cypher. The 
first attempts at writing are upon a chalked board with a pen made from the 
sunput grass. Then they come to paper doubled twice; a finished penman 
writes on a thin piece of paper, only supported by his hands. 

Para. 394. Absence is punished by admonition, pulling, the ears, and 
caning. If a boy does not come, another is always sent to bring him ; every boy 
is numbered when he comes into school, and when they are dismissed are sent 
away in the order they came, the first with one pat on the hand, and the second 
with two, and so on. The last boy who comes into school and who is called a 
“ phadee,” gets the most pats, and these a trifle harder than the rest. Inatten¬ 
tion and stupidity arg punished as above, and by refusal of the indulgence of 
holidays. Boys are expelled for theft or any othor serious misconduct. Tutors 
are respected and looked up to, and the appointment is one much sought after. 
Fridays are holidays, as arc the Akheree Char Shumba, the last Wednesday in 
the month, Ilujub and other feast days, and ‘ Teacher’s * festivals. On the 
occasion of these festivals the children give Btnall presents of 8 or 4 pies to 
their tutors, calling it “ Eedcc;” nothing of artizanship is taught by any res¬ 
pectable schoolmaster. 

Para. 395. A Persian school and pathsMU were established in Umballa 
by Sir George Clerk; he got up a subscription of 11,000 rupees* from the 
Native Chiefs, the interest of which, 34 Us. a month, was devoted to the instruc¬ 
tion of children. I understand that the management of these schools is now 


Where u that money now P 
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entrusted to the American Missionaries at TJmballa. In these the holiday is 
Sunday; apublic yearly examination takes place in November; prizes are given 
to the best boy. The Bible, I believe, is not insisted upon, but read and ex¬ 
plained to the boys once a week. 

Page 93, para. 417. The Grunth is the holy book of the Sikhs, which they 
come to hear read by readers (Grunthees); it is considered advisable to hear 
the Grunth read at all times, bnt the most favourable dates are the holidays of 
Dewalee, Holee, Dasserah, and the 11th April, Sliunkaryat, Makh, Bussunt, Pun- 
chamee, and the 5th and 10th evenings of the light half of the lunar months. 
The reason of the 5th and 10th being selected is that Guru Gobind Sing died 
on the 5th and Baba Nanak died on the 10th of the light half of the moon. 

Ludhiana Settlement Report. 

Page 29, para. 24. The native method of education, as it now exists, is very 
primitive in the district; there are some GO schools where the children of the 
mercantile classes receive the education necessary to enable them to carry on 
their trade. These schools arc very rude; the younger boys may be seen acquir¬ 
ing the rudiments of arithmetic with the finger for a pencil, and the sand on the 
ground at the doorway for a slate. Among the agricultural classes generally, 
there is no attempt at education. In some of the higher families, such as 
Jaghirdars, or others possessed of property exceeding the usual amount of an 
ancestral share in a village community, a reader of the Grunth may be found 
who imparts instruction to the extent of reading and writing Gurmukhi. 
The young girls are likewise thus far instructed. Such a teacher, if not perma¬ 
nently attached to the family, usually resides in it some 6 or 7 years, and the 
hildren of other neighbouring families are similarly admitted to share in the 
custruction. 

Page 30, para. 25. The charitable institutions throughout the district are 
chiefly dependant upon grants of land for their support. In the ordinary 
buildings devoted to these objects, whether small or large', they are all called 
Dharmsalas. Two or three religious mendicants are usually to be met with, 
a reader of the Grunth, the scriptures of the Sikhs, and a menial to prepare 
the food. The volume of ths Grunth, written in “Gurmukhi” and resting 
upon a stand, covered with a showily embroidered covering, is treated with 
universal respect, and in llans, of perguuna Jugraon, where the reader of the 
Grunth was a most diminutive dwarf, the adoration with which the ignorant 
rustics treated him, prostrating themselves to the ground in his presence, was 
something ludicrous* In the larger Dharmsalas a large kitchen establishment 
is supported, a pair of bullocks being required to grind the corn, and the sup¬ 
ply of food daily meted out, not only to the poor and needy, but to the casual 
traveller, is very considerable. , 

Page 00, para. 50. It has been only on the clearest proofs that the Muafidars 
have been recorded as proprietors of these rent-free lands, or where the land 
has been resumed the settlement has been made with them; the prima facie 
condition of such lands being, that they were the property in common either 
of the whole village or of that sub-division of the village in which the lands 
were situated. * 

Page 84, para. 74. The one per cent, road fund, and the commutation for 
service money are the only claims of Government upon the jaghirdars. What¬ 
ever rent-free plots of land are in these villages, excepting grants of the time 
of the Emperors, as regards resumption and continuance, they are under the 
observation of the jaghirdars. 

From Settlement Report, Hoshiarpur District, 1852. 

65. From the Educational Statistics given in Appendix N it will be seen 

that the state of learning is not very flourishing in 
di ®i d y < * tlonal Stitl8t,C1 ' A PP eu ‘ this district. On comparing it with a similar return 

furnished by Mr. Temple for Julundhur, I per- 


* Why. 
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ceive that in that district there is one bcIiooI to every 4*87 mehals; in th™ 
district there is one only to every lO'Ol mehals. But to every 9’48 inhabited 
mehals of the four pergunnahs exhibited, for Hoshiarpur there is one school. 
In the latter district there is one school to every 19 92 males (adults and non- 
adults); in Julundhur there is one to every 20-69. Here there are 7‘79 boys 
to each school. Out of the 16G schools there are only 6 in which Gurmukhi is 
taught. Instruction in Persian seems to be most sought after. 

64. The paucity of educational institutions is doubtless very great; but 
T , . , . . , . what must be the character of such as there are. 

Inferior character of the .ohoola. when ^ avcrage montllly pay of each school¬ 
master is only Rs. 2-7-4 ? This sum has been carefully enquired into; and, 
small as it may appear, it is, I believe, correct. It has been calculated from 
both money and grain payments. The class of schoolmasters is a very mean 
one. The teachers are generally old men, who derive but a partial support 
from their own exertions, the rest being made up by their near relatives, who 
often go out to service, and who, when they become too aged for the active 
duties of life, return and succeed in the school those to whom they have hitherto 
rendered pecuniary assistance. The schoolmasters generally eke out a further 
pittance by contributions of cooked foo'd from their pupils; and they are 
further helped on by presents from the parents at marriage festivals. 

247. The undecided cases involve lands to the annual amount of Its. 36,070. 

Almost the whole of these, if taken up and deter¬ 
mined, would be released, and some of them would 

be granted in perpetuity. All doubtful claims have been scrutinized and 
resumed, during the five or six years of our rule. It is difficult, indeed, for 
any ambiguous title to escape. The Government officers of all grades pursue 
and relentlessly “attach” every tenure with a flaw in it, and the people, 
though they respect and deprecate interference with prescriptive claims, are as 
ready to run down an iniquitous grant as the most zealous upholder of the 
public interest. 

248. It may be worth while to record the amount of resumption which 

has occurred since the cession. The sums are set 
Value of resum an s. down according to the assessments fixed upon the 

confiscated holdings. The large escheats in 1849-50 were owing to the rebellion. 
The jaghir estate of Muhul Moree, belonging to the rebel Cliief, Raja Purmood 
Chund, was alone valued at Rs. 33,000. 


Undecided cases. 


SlALKOT. 

The schools in the Sialkot District (excluding Bnj want) in 1862 (Prinsep’s 
Report) were 149 in 129 villages (go that several villages had more than one 
school). Of these schools, all had been in existence before annexation, 61 above 
30 years, 18 above 20 years, 16 above 10 years, 13 above 6 years, and 41 below 
6 years. There were 150 teachers, one school possessing two teachers; 8 teachers 
taught gratuitously, 124 schools were held in Mosques or Dharmsalas, and 16 
in miscellaneous places.' 

The remuneration* was in 193 cases, Rs. 2,672, grain worth Rs. 452, total 
Rs. 3,611, so that the average pay of each teacher was Rs. 23 or about Rs. 2 per 
month. There were 1,922 pupils, of whom 889 were Muhammadans, 91 Sikhs, 
45 , 291 Brahmins, 295 Katris, 24 Rajputs, 27 Jats, and 260 miscel¬ 

laneous :— 

963 were above 10 years of age. 

f557 ,, u 8 ,, 

m „ „ e 

110 „ below 6 „ 

As regards the occupation of. the parents of the pupils— 

608 were agricultural. 

261 in Trade. 

1,153 miscellaneous. 
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The schools were— 

1 for Gurmukhr. 

7 „ Sanskrit. 

15 „ Hindi (Lande?) 

91 „ Persian. 

85 „ Aral>io. 

None for Urdu. 

The pupils read the following languages 

IS Gurmukhi. 

154 Sanskrit. 

349 Hindi (Laudo ? ) 

993 Persian. 

436 Arabic. 


Extract from Administration Report, Panjab, 1851-52. 

457. On the receipt of a report from (lie late Lieutenant-Governor, North- 
Western Provinces, on the results of the experi- 
Proposai to extend of the mental scheme which had been carried into effect 
North-Western Provinces to the 8 j ncp 1849 j n eight districts, with a recommendation 

“ lu “ to the effect that it might be extended through¬ 

out the North-Western Provinces, the Supreme Government were pleased to 
direct that the Panjab authorities should consider whether a similar plan might 
not be beneficially introduced into the Panjab. The subject immediately 
engaged the earnest attention which it demanded, and detailed projects have 
boen submitted. 


458. It is believed that both the necessity and encouragement for the 

educational measure exist as much in the Pan jab 
Educational wants of the Tanjab. af . - n an y p rov i nco Q [ this Presidency. There are 

less prejudices and fewer elements of passive hindrance or of active opposition 
here than elsewhere. The Sikh fanaticism and political fervour are dying out. 
The Hindus are less superstitious and less priest-ridden. The Muhummadans 
of the plains as contradistinguished from those of the lulls and the frontier, 
though formidable in number, are less bigoted, less bound by traditionary 
practice, than their co-religionists in any part of India. The upper classes 
display a candid intelligence and inquisitiveness in respect to Asiatic learn¬ 
ing and European science. The agricultural classes, though uncouth, are less 
apathetic and less illiterate in their tastes than might liavo been expected; 
the village accountants display a skill not surpassed, and often not equalled, in 
Hindustan. The working classes evince a considerable aptitude in mechanical 
art. On the whole, the Punjab is ripe for- the introduction of an educational 
scheme. 

459. There is ample scope for the establishment of Government schools at 
Mode of establishing village the revcnuo offices in the interior of the districts; 

schools. for the appointment of district visitors, one to each 

district, aided by several assistants, who will not only preside over the Govern¬ 
ment schools, but also stimulate education by 1 ravelling about among the vil¬ 
lages, explaining to the people the advantages of a school, to render aid by the 
procuring of schoolmasters and books. Such officers might induce the commu¬ 
nities to set up one school, if not in every village, at least in every circle of vil¬ 
lages, so that at length there shall be no village throughout tho land in which 
the children do not attend some rudimentary school. The supervising officers 
should for the present be natives of Hindustan, but the schoolmasters must 

be Panjabis. Some special seminaries for the train- 
Normai «ohool« required. j n g 0 f schoolmasters, such as Normal schools, should 

be established. The general system might be introduced to a greater or less ex¬ 
tent, according as tho civilization of particular tracts may vary, but all districts 
and divisions may be admitted to share in tho benefits of education. The Per¬ 
sian and Urdu languages might be taught in all schools, under tho patronage 
Urdu language beet adapted for of Government. But other languages and charac- 
ichoui*. tors, such as Hindi, Sanskrit, Gurmukhi, Pan- 

2 u 
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j&bi need not be used.* * * § The simplification of language is a matter of import¬ 
ance, and the Panjab offers facilities in this respect. Gurmukhi, thougli 
of sacred origin, and in the days of Sikh supremacy both a courtly and priestly 
tongue , is now rapidly falling into desuetude. The Panjabi, as a spoken 
language, is also losing its currency, and degenerating into a mere provincial 
and rustic dialect, whereas the Urdu or Hindustani, as the prescribed language 
of the courts and of the public departments, is becoming familiar to the upper 
and middle classes, and the ruder population understand it nearly as well as 
their fellow-subjects of Hindustan. 


496. During the period of the Board’s report the country might still, 

though changes were everywhere being wrought, 
oci aspeo o « anja . recognized as the Panjab of the Sikh dynasty. 

The settlement of the country is by the present date assuming its solid and 
permanent proportions; the transition is well nigh complete, and the country 
is becoming the Panjab of the British power. The feudal nobility of Ranjit 
Singh, the pillars of his state, are tending towards inevitable decay. Their 
gaudy retinues have disappeared; their city residences are less gay with equi- 
„ ,,, . pages and visitors; their country seats and villas 

Decay of the s.kh autocracy. £ r( ? comparatively neglected. But the British Gov¬ 

ernment has done all it consistently could to mitigate their reverses, and ren¬ 
der their decadence gradual. They receive handsome pensions, or they retain 
for their lives a moiety of their landed grants. When any of them have been 
judged to possess hereditary claims, a fair share of their landed fiefs has been 
guaranteed to them and their posterity in perpetuity. They are treated with 
considerate respect by the servants of the Government; they swell public pro¬ 
cessions, and attend at ceremonial durbars. 


The sons of this nobility and of the gentry generally are seeking Govern¬ 
ment employ, and acquiring a liberal education. Their retainers similarly 
enjoy the bounty of the Government. The numerous dependants of the 
late regime are also provided for. Not only are the royal widows and their 
attendants being cared for, but also the office-bearers of the court, the chain- 
Condition of the clnspos connected bcrlums, the xnace-bearcrs, the soothsayers, the 
with the late court and nobility. physicians, the savans, the musicians, the men-in- 
waiting, are all borne on the pension rollsf of the British State. All these 
classes naturally sink into obscurity ; and though everything like splendour has 
vanished, yet it has not been succeeded by poverty ; and the multitude, which 
surrounded and supported the throne of Ranjit Singh and his successors exist 
in substantial comfort. 


497. The priestly classes have also every reason to bless their new masters. 
The Sikh holy places have been - respected. The shrines at Dera Nanuck, 
Umritsur, Turun Tarun, Anandpur, retain a large portion\ of the endowments 
which a Sikh Government had lavished on them. Liberality has indeed been 
extended to all religious characters, even to mendicant friars and village 
ascetics. These people have'been allowed by the thousand to retain their 
petty landed grants on a life tenure.\ There is hardly a village mosque or a 
The jiricstiy c&ntefl aud the rciigioui rustic temple, or & Bhad o tomb of which the scr- 
cia*ie». vice is not supported by a few fields of rent-free 

cultivation. These classes, though they will not become extinct, will yet 
greatly fall below their present numbers when the existing generation shall 
have passed away. In the meantime they are kept contented, § and their in- 
... , direct influence on the mass of the population is 

ie mi ihiry clou. enlfeted on the side of the Government. The early 


• Thu policy at once prevented the utilization of dieting indigenous school*. 

t The interests of indigenous education required the permanence of laud tenures, not the personal solatinm 
of pensions tenable for life. 

I What becomes of the assertion that the endowment* were respected, when either only a "portion” which 
in the conqueror’* eye was, no doubt, “ large” was maintained, or when the innumerable "petty .landed grant*” 
tenable in perpetuity, were reduced to “ life-tenure t" 

§ Here we have the secret of not taking sway their all from the teaching "priestly east*! and the reli¬ 
gious classes.” 
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absorption of the famous Sikh soldiery into the body of society will he a 
theme for future historians. The fiercer spirits have taken employment under 
their conquerors, and are serving on the Indus in the far West, and on the 
Irrawaddy in the far East. But the majority have returned to agriculture in 
their native Manjba and Mulmas, and anticipate the opening of the new canal. 
The staunch foot soldier has become the steady cultivator, and the brave officer 
is now the sturdy village elder. 


498. The Sikh faith and ecclesiastical polity is rapidly going where the 
Sikh political ascendancy has already gono. Of the two elements in the old 
Khalsa, namely, the followers of Nanuck, the first prophet, and the followers 
of Guru Govind, the second groat religious leader, the former will hold their 
ground, and the latter will lose it. The Sikhs of Nanuck, a comparatively 

.. small body of peaceful habits and old family, will 

Parti® oc me o m 1 ai . perhaps ding to the faith of their fathers; hut the 

Sikhs of Govind, who are of more recent origin, who are more specially styled 
the Singhs or “lions,” and who embraced the faith as being the religion of 
warfare and conquest, no longer regard the Khalsa now that the prestige has 
departed from it. These m<m joined in thousands, and they now desert in 
equal numbers. They rejoin the ranks of Hinduism whence they originally 
came, and they bring up their children as Hindus. The sacred tank at Um- 
ritsur is less thronged thm formerly, and the attendance at the annual festivals 
is diminishing yearly. The initiatory ceremony for adult persons is now rarely 
performed. 

499. Among the agriculturists, the influence of the ehowdries is on the 
Fi,niiu.iiiB K Bt.itc of the agricul- decline. They are a species 6f local chiefs or prin- 

tumleUMPH. cipal resident gentry, who, under the Sikh regime, 

aided in collecting the revenue, and enjoyed many privileges and immunities. 

Many of their privileges are maintained to them, 
The Inc .Kiwis but, as tlieir services are no longer required, their 

power is on the wane. The undu * power of th' headmen also over the village 

communities has been curtailed, but tlieir legiti- 
Thc lie,idmon. mate position as representatives of the brother¬ 

hood, has been strengthened and defined. The numbers of those most useful 
coparcenaries are in every respect flourishing under British rule. Their tenures 
have been adjudicated, their rights recorded. The change from the appraisement 

of the standing crops, or division of the garnered 

The village jrumen. grain, to a regular money taxation has protected 

these peasant proprietors from the interference of Government officials, from 
the frauds of their more intriguing brethren, and has given a real value to 
landed property previously unknown, while the harsher consequences of cash 
payments have been averted by reduced taxation. The class next below them, 

namely, the cultivators, are deriving equal benefit. 
Tne cultivator*. never were their rights and the return for their 

labour so secure as now. The non-agricultural residents of villages arc also 
living in increased comfort. They arc no longer liable to tyranny and exaction 
on the part of their landlords. Tho cesses and manorial dues which they may 
have to pay are better regulated. Tho important class of village bankers are 

not likely to suffer materially under any regime; 

The village n or*. they are certainly well-to-do under British rule. 

They have enhanced facilities of recovering their loans from the landholders; 
in this respect they enjoy every possible advantage. On the other hand, tho 
proprietary bodies are becoming less and less dependent on them, as frugality, 
prudence and good management increase under the influence of the money 
payment system. 


600. The working classes and day labourers and artizans, owing to the pro¬ 
gress of cantonments and gigantic public works, are 
The working elaases. prospering beyond all precedent. Tho mass of 

the poorer population in cities, tho artizans and mechanics, are better off 
than they ever were. Tho miscellaneous classes, such as servants, camp-fol¬ 
lowers, strangers, emigrants from Hindustan, aro all greatly benefiting by 
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the extraordinary cheapness of provisions.* * * § Among the commercial classes 
certain sections may be losers, hut the great majority are largely sharing in the 
Manufacture™ general prosperity. In some places the ornamental 

manufactures that adorned the court and camp 
of Eanjit Singh and of his provincial governors are out of fashion, and such 
branches of trade must suffer. In other places the retail dealers must yield to 
the greater capital and enterprise of the wholesale traders; but the trading 
class who carry on the traffic between India and Central Asia, who conduct a 
Tradenj commerce through the routes of Peshawar and 

Dehra Ismael Khan, in value at least half a million 
sterling per annum; who bring the furs and wool, the raw silk, the fruits, gro¬ 
ceries, drugs, the leather, the chintzes, the horses from the far West, and send 
in return the British piece-goods, the European hardware, the Indian fabric, 
and the sugar of the Pan jab; and the men who bring the wool and the iron 
from the Himalayan regions, and the shawls and blankets from Cashmere; and 
the parties engaged in the increasing export and import trade through Kurra- 

Mercantile fi™. c £ee in wool > fltpctre and European stores- 

all these people are thriving even beyond expecta¬ 
tion. The great banking firms that have connoxious ramifying all over India, 
and have even correspondents in Europe, are rising still higher, and will soon 
realize the description of “merchant princes. 1 ’f According to the partial fluc¬ 
tuation of wealth among the mercantile classes, so is the rise and decline of cities. 
Some, such as Wazeerafoad, Jullandhur, Loodiana, Buttala, and even Lahore to 

Eire and fall of cities *™ fi «****> f ^ Iin & ° ff ’ 9!} lCrS U S*' m maintain 

their status, or else are rapidly growing m pros¬ 
perity, such as Umritsur, Peshawar, Eerozepore, Mooltan. Others, again are 
rising up from villages to large towns, such as Sialkote, Jhclum, Ilawul Pindee. 

501. In short, then, whilst the remnants of a bye-gone aristocracy are pass- 
Otmsrai prosperity of (he agri- ing from the scene, not with precipitate ruin , but 
eultui and commercial dilutee. a gradual and mitigated decline ;t on the other 

hand, the hardy yeoman, the strong-handed peasant, the thrifty trader, the 
enterprising capitalist, are rising up in robust prosperity to be the* durable and 
reliable bulwarks of the power which protects and befriends them. Among all 
classed i® a greater regard for vested right, for ancestral property, for 
established principle- There is also an improved social morality, many barbar¬ 
ous customs are being"er24j cate ^> an( * the position of the female sex is uetter 
Growing respect for right , pro* sectiiCd and T'espeetcd. jfmong all ranks there m a 
perty and principle. thirst for knowledge and an admiration for the 

achievements of practical science . § But irrespective of the frame-work of society, 
. . . . ... the external face of the country is rapidly chang- 

mprov «oci moru i y. j n g j from the advance of vast public works both for 

comm uni cation and irrigation; and if the old palatial residences are decaying. 
Fane of the country b«ing changed on the other hand fne contonmenls are evry where 
by public work*. springing up,$ and the public buildings, both civil 

and military, as regards size and architecture arc not surpassed at any station 
Progress of station* mid canton- of Upper India. The alteration is apparent in town 
ment*. no legs than in country. The aspect of the streets 

is less gay and brillaut than before;% but the improvements in drainage, in 


* Surelv two year* of British rule (since annexation in 1849) cannot fairly bo credited with “the extra¬ 
ordinary cheapness of provisions" from which a boat of hungry Hindaitam “camp-followers, strangers and 
emigrants " benefited, when they paid at all 1 

f This paragraph, in my humble opinion, rather describes the prosperous condition of the Panjab byfbre 
annexation, than as a consequence of Britiah rale, as ia complacently implied. It ia not likely that two years of 
a foreign rule, which caused the “ornamental manufactures" patronized by Banjit Singh and his provincial 
governors to become “ out of fnshion,” should have developed a trade which it requires centuries to foster and 
which ia not, in proportion, more developed in 1882 than it was supposed to be in 1851.62, such at the extra¬ 
ordinary trade with Central Asia, the rise of great banking firms with “even correspondents in Europe, &o,, Ac.” 
Of course, a certain stimulns was given to certain trades in places where we established cantonments or centres 
of oar Government, but we no more caused the commercial prosperity, only ascertained to exist in 18B1, than 
we were responsible for the hot weather of that jeer. 

$ This, however, was obviously the result of foreign rule 

§ This, too, was due to the traditional reverence of the people for learning of every kind, a* already de¬ 
scribed, which rendered them an admirable material for our educational operations, bad they been wisely con¬ 
ducted, but this revereuce for education was not caused by two year* of Britiah rule. 
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pavements, in the 

Improved appearance of cities. 


out of bazars, would prove to the commonest 
observer that an era of solid comfort and sanitary 
cleanliness had commenced. 


Panjab Administration Retort, 1854-55 and 1855-56. 

44. Por this beneficent end there has been a considerable sacrifice of reve- 
Lapses and resumption make up nues but this has been partially compensated for 
for reduction ol assessment. the resumption of jaghirs at annexation, and by 

the lapse of fiefs and jaghirs and petty tenures since that time. These lapses 
have nearly sufficed to make up for the reductions subsequent to annexation, 
so that the land-tax has not materially fallen off since annexation. There has, 
however, after allowing for all these sets off, been a net sacrifice of at least half 
a million sterling, this sum being (at the least) the difference between the land- 
tax of the Sikhs and the land-tax of the British. But since annexation the 
lapses and resumptions have balanced the reductions of assessment; for, as 
regards actual realization, the tax yielded Rs. 1,59,40,722 or £1,55)4,072 for 
1850-51, the highest year, and during the last year, 1855-5G, it has still yielded 
Rs. 1,50,00,650 or £1,500,063. In this respect the policy of the Sikh Govern¬ 
ment was to tax heavily the agriculturists, and to make large assignments of 
revenue to the nobility as payment for service and support. But the policy of 
the British Government is to tax lightly the agriculturists, to pay its servants 
from its own treasury, to excuse the native nobility from service, and to gra¬ 
dually reduce their assignments of revenue. 


Preliminary measures. 


70. In the last Ban jab Report, written in July 1854, it was declared that 

First educational scheme. ll ! C VVaS ri P e the introduction of an 

educational measure. During that same year a 
scheme framed at. Lahore was submitted to the Supreme Government, and the 
views therein enunciated have since been honoured with the approval of the 
Home Authorities. But early in 1855 the despatch of the Hon’ble the Court 

of Directors, which initiated a note era for educa¬ 
tion in India, was receired at Lahore. This des¬ 
patch was communicated with the Chief Commissioner’s directions regarding the 
carrying out of its provisions to the Financial Commissioner to whose Department 
educational questions pertain. During 1855 the Financial Commissioner col¬ 
lected opinions from all the local authorities and thus prepared materials. Early 
in 1856 Mr. W. 1). Arnold, son of the late Dr. Arnold, was appointed Director of 
Public Instruction. In February of the same year the Financial Commissioner, 
aided by the Director’s suggestions, forwarded a complete scheme for future 
education in the Panjab, which lias been duly submitted to the Supreme 
Government for sanction. Such is the preliminary history of wliat has been 
done in this Department. 


71. The statistics of schools have been collected from all the districts. 

Statistics of existing schools. Though very tolerable in their way, they have yet 

to be subjected to that intelligent analysis which 
can only be secured by the aid of especially trained establishments. The next 
Annual Report will contain an exact classification of these statistics. At pre¬ 
sent it will suffice to state that the several divisions can show indigenous schools 
and scholars as follows:— 


Divisions. 

Indigenous 

Mv'hOUlM. 

Scholars. 

Population. 

Proportion of 
schools to 
population. 

Proportion of 
scnoola to 
population. 

Cis-Sutlej States. 

Trans-Sutlej State*. 

Lahore .. 

Jhelum. 

Leia. 

Mooltan . ■. 

Peshawar. 

Totxl 

832 

680 

1,270* 

774 

212 

198 

3,606 

6.237 

12.753* 

6,782 

No 

2,186 

1.128 

2,282,111 
2.273.037 
2.117,894* 
1,762.488 
regular echo 
971.175 
296.364 

1 to 6.873 
3.879 
1,667 
2,277 

5lB. 

4,581 

1,490 

1 to 650 
364 
IG'i 
304 

404 

262 

288 

3,372 

31,502 

9,110,341 

2,701 


* The Lahore Division lias in 1882, 8fll indigenous schools with 11.8(57 pupils, the population being 
9,191,617, hat it Hhould bo remembered that the statistics of 1854-56 were far less complete than those of the 
present year. 
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Besides the above there are schools of a superior kind established either by' 
Government or under Government auspices, at Umballa, Ferozepore, Simla, 
Jullunder, Hooshiarpur, Kangra, Amritsar, Sialkot, Gujrat, Jhelum, Rawal 
Pindi, Shahpur. There is also some thirty-five schools scattered about in the 
Amritsar <Miooi interior of districts. The largest of the Government 

schools is that of Amritsar, which is endowed by a 
grant of Its. 5,000 or £500 a year, and a yearly contribution of Rs. 500 
or £50 per annum from Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, and has about 500 
pupils, some of whom learn the English language and European science. It 
was explained in the last report that there are good Missionary schools at Lahore, 
Amritsar, Peshawar, Ludhiana, Umballa, Jullunder, Kangra and Kotegarh 
in the Hills. The indigenous, or village schools, are as yet of the rudest 
description. A lage proportion of the population being Muhammadans, the 

precincts of the village mosque are. in many cases 
used as a school-house. For the same reason the 
Persian, Arabic and Urdu languages constitute the course of instruction 
in the western districts. In the eastern districts, however, there is some 
admixture of the Hindu and Sanskrit languages with the Nagri character, 
and other characters derived from the Nagri. In the central districts, and 
in a part of the Cis-Sutlej States, once the home of the Sikh nation, the 
Gurmukhi is not unfrcqnently taught. The style of education is of course 
most primitive. The teachers derive a precarious subsistence from fees. Here¬ 
tofore there have been no funds available for popular education; but the 
majority of the people, though ignorant, are yet not insensible to the blessings 
of knowledge, and are ready to make some small sacrifices for the education of 
their children. 


Character of indigenous education. 


72. As a leaven to operate upon this mass of ignorance, it is now proposed 
Proposed establishment for native to found some thirty schools at tin' head-quarters 
cdneation m tlm I’aujab. of districts; about 100 schools in the interior of 

districts, four Normal schools, one Central College at Lahore with one Prinicpnl 
and two Professors, all Europeans; the above schools are to he supported by 
the State. To encourage the people to establish or maintain schools for them¬ 
selves in their own villages, it is proposed to appoint ton visitors and sixty 
assistant visitors. The whole would he supervised by one Director and two 
Inspectors. The cost of the above establishment and institutions will, if fully 
developed, amount to something less than three lakhs of rupees or £30,000 per 
annum. Besides the above it is proposed to allot. Rs. 15,000 or £1,500 sterling 

per annum, as grants-in-aid (o Missionary and other 
schools, an assistance ot winch it. is already ap¬ 
parent that the Missionaries will readily avail themselves. In regard to local 
resources for the maintenance of indigenous or village schools, it is hoped 
that the landholders, as each new settlement of the revenue comes into 
operation, will engage to pay one per cent, upon their land-tax for educa¬ 
tion. For city schools we may rely on obtaining a share of the town duties 
... . . . levied for municipal improvements. hi many 

large villages also the proceeds of a similar cess 
may he available, which has been levied from time immemorial from non-agri- 
cultural residents.* A large portion of the existing fees paid to school¬ 
masters will also be maintained. On the whole, it is not improbable that the 
people themselves may be induced to devote, even at the present time, two or two 
and a half lakhs of rupees, or £25,000 sterling annually for education. This, 
added to the State contribution, will give an aggregate of not less than six or seven 
lakhs of rupees or £70,000 per annum, with which this great measure may be com¬ 
menced and set on foot. When once a real impression Bhall have been made upon 
the popular mind, the amount may rise to ten lakhs of rupees or £100,000 and 
more annually. B ut even the latter sum, though large, would be hardly sufficient. 
For if the persons of school-going age were assumed to be one-eighth of the po- 


* This has never been coutinurai»ly done under onr rule. On the contrary, theoess levied from agriculturists 
has Wen largely, if not almost entirely, used to pay for the education of non-agriculturists by the Panjab Edu¬ 
cational Department in opposition to the repeatedly declared policy of the Panjab Government. 
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pulation, i. e.. If millions out of 12£, and if again half of these, or one-sixteenth, 
are to be educated, say 800,000 scholars, and if the cost of educating each were 
taken at Rs. 3 per annum (the very lowest possible amount), the aggregate ex¬ 
penditure would he 24 lakhs of rupees or £240,000 per annum. More than one 
generation must pass away before any such sum can be realized; and such is the 
difficulty of carrying out any really national education.* 


Commencement of operations. 


73. Provisional sanction has been received from the Government of India 

to commence the organization of the Educational 
Department on something approaching to the above 
status. Two months only have intervened between the framing of the scheme 
and the close of the period under report, i. e„ between February and May 1856. 
Eut something has been done even in this brief interval. A large portion of the 
educational stall' has been organized ; nearly all the visitors have been appointed 
and sent, forth as emissaries and pioneers even to the wildest and most remote dis¬ 
tricts; more than half ol' the Government schools 1o be founded in the interior 
of districts, that is, about sixty in number, have been set on foot. At the head¬ 
quarters or central station of almost every district a school has either been 
founded or taken under management: one Normal school has been commenced; 
some 11,000 small text and school-books have been distributed. In fine, the 
Supreme Government may be confident that whatever degree of energy may 
have b(Vn desplayed in other Departments will be equally exerted in the cause 
of edueat ion, and we may hope that, before another year shall have passed there 
may be a goodly array of results to show. 


lOnslisli "ducal in 


74. The Government have desired that this section of the report should 

be sub-divided into the headings of English, verna¬ 
cular and industrial.! It is hoped that in future re¬ 
ports there will be t he means of t real ing each of these important headings with pro¬ 
per fullness. At the present initiatory stage, however, the remarks upon each must 
lie very brief. It. would probably be premature to direct any very strenuous efforts 
at present upon English Education. The trials that have heretofore been made in 
the Fan jab have not been very successful. It may be better to rest awhile, until a 
class of youths shall have arisen lit to receive the higher European learning by 
means of t he English language. At present English education among Panjabis is 
little better than a forced exotic, ready to wither under the influences of practi¬ 
cal life. The great and immediate 1 object for attainment is the imparting of 
sound elementary knowledge in the vernacular form. Let the mass ol' the 

people be taught t he plain elements of our knowledge 
in their own language. This is the first thing, and 
this, it is hoped, can he done in the present age of translating. No pains will be 
spared to establish depots of vernacular books for the Panjab. The chief lan¬ 
guage to lx> used is the Urdu with the Persian character. The use of this 
tongue is rapidly spreading among all ranks, and is becoming more than a 
lingua franca. It is most fortunate that the Pan jab presents such peculiar 
Industrial. facilities for the simplification of language. As 

regards industrial education the only institution of 
this description is a school of Civil Engineering at Lahore, which has sixty 
scholars, all natives, and proves useful and popular. It is not probable that 
much can be done in the industrial branch for some time to come. 


V .•macular. 


• The difficulty would have been solved by utilizing the existing indigenous schools and preserving their 
mat-free tenures. 

t There is uo really industrial education in the Pan jab in 1882. ’ 
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186. The general result of the census for the Panjab territories may be 
thus epitomised 


Dmatoas. 

Square ml lei. 

Village*. 

Population. 

Land Revenue, 
Ra. or £. 

PettoBcto 

■qn*re 

mite*. 




Souls. 




ChkSutlej States. 

8,090'H 

4,962 

2,282,111 

Rb. 

32,01,228 

28,208 

Trans-Sutlej States. 



£ 


6,79183 

4,171 

2,273.037 

Us. 

33,91,296 

33,467 

Lahore. 




£ 

339,129 

11,627-88 

8,188 

3,468,694 

its. 

43,17,118 

29,741 

Jhelum . . . ■ . 




£ 

441,711 

16.761-22 

4,647 

1,762,488 

Rs. 


10,535 

Mooltan. 




£ 

237,730 

15,494-00 

2,489 

971,175 

Rs. 

10.71.959 

6,268 

Leia. 




£ 


15.271,70 

2,631 

1,122,621 

Rs. 

•Pi a tii 1 

7,350 

Peshawar. 




£ 

■El m 

7,588-50 

1,891 

847.695 

Rs. 

9.51.646 

11,170 





£ 

95,164 

Gband Total 

81,625-24 

28,879 

12,717.821 

Rs. 

1,70.10,210 

15,580 





£ 

1,701,021 


188. There are 36,210 villages in the Panjab, with an average of about 450 

Chief cities of the Fanjab. P"?™ 8 * 0 V* 12 * ' im ? 11 t0 '™ S containing from 

1,000 to 6,000 inhabitants; 70 containing from 
6,000 to 10,000; 31 cities containing from 10,000 to 60,000; and four first 
class cities containing more than 50,000 inhabitants, i. e., Amritsar with 122,184 
souls, Lahore with 94,153, Peshawar with 53,294, Mooltan (including suburbs) 
with 55,999 souls. 


189. There are 7£ millions of Muhammadans to 5-J- millions of Hindus. 
„ . , , , This numerical predominance of Muhammadans is 

remarkable and unusual in India. Prom the eastern 
boundary, that is from the River Jumna to the Chenab, the Hindus preponder¬ 
ate ; from thence to the Trans-Indus frontier, and in the Southern districts, the 
population is almost entirely Muhammadan. Rut among these latter, while 
many are of pure Muhammadan extraction, yet many are of Hindu race con¬ 
verted to Muhammadanism under the Mogul Emperors. In the Lahore Division, 
which contains the Manjha or the original home of the Sikhs, a detail of the 
Sikhs was taken, and there were found only about 200,000 Sikhs to an aggre¬ 
gate population of about 3 millions. This circumstance strongly corroborates 
u. . .. , , what is commonly believed, namely, that the Sikh 

tribe is losing its number rapidly. Modern Sikhism 
was little more than a political association (formed exclusively from among 
Hindus), which men would join or quit according to the circumstances of the 
day. A person is not born a Sikh, as he might i>e born a Muhammadan or 
born a Hindu; but he must be specially initiated into Sikhism. 


Now that the Sikh commonwealth is broken up, people cease to he 
initiated into Sikhism and revert to Hinduism. 8uch is the undoubted 
explanation of a statistical fact, which might otherwise appear to he hardly 
credible.! 


190. More than half tho population were returned as agricultural. The 
Agricultural and non-agricuiturai tendency in every Indian Census is to include 
elaasM. among miscellaneous professions many persons who 

really derive their subsistence from the land. 


• In how many, if any, of turh Tillage*' i* there a Government Primary Vernacular Soliool in 1882 and 
is the Educational Cess levied from such a village or not P If the contribution of such a village is too small 
for an unnecessarily expensive Government school, why is the money not used to improve or aid an existing 
indigenous school P , 

t This fact, iu my humble opinion, is to ba deeply deplored, ae destroying a bulwark of our rule. 
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It ia probable, then, that two-thirds, if not three-fourths of the people are 
agricultural: again, somewhat more than half the population are returned 
as males. This slight disproportion of females, found to exist more or less 
everywhere in India, is believed to be not otherwise than correct. 


Panjab Administration Report, 1856-67 and 1857-58. 

48. During 1850-57 the machinery of the Department was organized: 
_ ,, a Director General was appointed on a salary of 

Supervising establ.hment. Rg 1>200 pe r mensem; two Inspectors on Rs. 600 

each for the Eastern and Western Circles, respectively ; 11 Deputy Inspectors 
each to receive a salary from Rs. 80 to 150 per mensem, and to supervise 
two or more districts; and 17 Sub-Deputy Inspectors on salaries of Rs. 20 
to 60; each district being divided into 3 or 4 tehseels or sub-divisions for 
administrative purposes. A Government school at the head- quarters of 
each tchscel was established; some 107 schools were thus- founded. The 
principle of arranging with the landholders to pay for education a sum, 
calculated at one per cent, on the assessed land-tax was carried out every¬ 
where in the Pan jab (save in Lei and Hazara) without any objection being 
raised by the people; some Rs. 1,38,000 were collected on this account, 
and 456 village schools* were established from this resource. Each of 

. ... .. these schools is placed in a central position, 

uca iotm jirucee »>„« ui - . gQ as | 0 accessible to the children of three or 

four villages. Grants-in-aid to the amount of Rs. 6,970 were accepted on 
behalf of Mission schools in various parts of the Pan jab. One Normal 
school was established; some four Government schools previously existing 
were taken by the new Department, and the statistics of the indigenous 
education throughout the Province were collected. Such was the commence¬ 
ment made during the first year. 


49. The second year, 1857-58, had scarcely commenced when the dis¬ 
turbances in Hindustan broke out with fury, and excitement arose more or 
Education not affected by tbe h'ss throughout the Panjab. The educational 
trouble «f 1857. ofiiccrs then resolved not to - attempt the establish¬ 

ment of fresh village schools until the crisis should pass over, but to con¬ 
centrate all eiforts for the maintainancc of the Government schools set on foot 
during the past year. The hope which had been entertained of establishing 
many hundreds of additional schools -was thus deferred for some months. But 
the attendance at the Government schools was kept up undiminished. During 
the first quarter, May, June and July 1867, the first three months of trouble, 
there was actually a slight increase over the attendance of the preceding peace¬ 
ful quarter. 


During the next quarter of August, September and October, three 
months of awful crisis, when the fate of the Panjab really trembled in the 
balance, there was a diminution of only 97 pupils on an aggregate of 4,900, which, 
in fact, is no perceptible diminution at all. Even in the Cis-Sutlej States, which 
were disturbed extensively, the Government schools did not sutler. At 
Rawal Pindee only, near the Indus, were there any symptoms manifested of 
religious bigotry against the educational arrangements. In all other places, 
even on the fanatical frontier, there was no suspicion or prejudice raised on 
account of the schools. By November the crisis was overpast, and the establish¬ 
ing of additional village schools was immediately taken in hand. Nearly 
700 new ones were founded by the end of December. During the two last 
Hroent procroai quarters of the year perfect quiet had succeeded 

s ‘ to excitement, consequently the system, laboriously 

sustained during a time of trouble has since been extended ; the attendance of 
Government schools has increased month by month; the style of education 
has been improved and the village schools extended. 


S T 


* Where- were these schools, and do they still exist ia the saaie villages ? 
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50. The educational system thus started is, of course, still in robust 

infancy,* and a brief notice of some of its leading 
features will suffice at present. 

51. The expenditure for the two years may 
be thus set down:— 


Educational expenditure. 


Number of school* and scholars. 


Expended by Government. 

Expended from the one per cent, fund collected 
from landholders. 

Total 


1856-67. 

1857-68. 

Rb £ 

1,05,8° 2=10,5*89 
23,472= 2,347 

Rb. £. 

1,44,868=14,487 
82,263= 8,226 

1,28,864=12,886 

2,27,131=22,718 


The actual collections for the one per cent, fund were:—In 1856*57 
Rs. 1,38,044 or £13,804; in 1857-58 Rs. 1,51,544 or £15,154; so that 
there is a large unexpended balance at credit of the fund. In round numbers 
the educational income may be set down at three lakhs of rupees, or £80,000 
per annum, of which half is paid by Government, and half contributed by 
the people. * 

The number of schools and scholars for the two years are:— 



1856-57. 

1857-68. 


School*. 

Pupil*. 

School*. 

Pupil*. 

Government “ Teheed” Schools . 

Special Institutions. 

One per cent. Village Schools - . 

Indigenous Schools. 

li»7 

15 

456 

5,024 

6,919 

2,254 

6,(i64 

80,196 

no! 

16 

1,336 

3,461 

6,953 

1,714 

12,024 

26,317 

Total 

6,602 

45,483 

4,923 

46,008 
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instruction, which number gives the proportion of one pupil to 28 of the 
school-going population. The number of pupils may appear small to a popu¬ 
lation of 13 millions, but a considerable increase may be expected yearly, 
especially in the village schools. 

52. In the Government schools the education consists only of the rudi- 
Chancteri.tic* of Government ments of history, geography, arithmetic and 
aehouls. grammar. But even this much is imparted with 

difficulty, and is a vast stride in advance of the wretched education which 

S reviously existed. The class system, which is the distinguishing mark 
etween the European and Native methods of teaching, is enforced. The Urdu 
language, with the Persian character, is used in the Government schools. 
The pupils are more than one half Hindu. The remainder are mainly Mu- 
hummadans. Sikh pupils are not numerous. The pupils belong chiefly to the 
non-ogricultural classes.i There are even female schools, all Muhammadan. 
There is, of course, a great dearth of qualified teachers; but a Normal 
Bchool has been established at Lahore with forty pupils, and another has been 
commenced at Rawal PindL Those teachers previously in office who may 
be found deficient are required to qualify at these institutions. The higher 
kinds of Government schools have yet to be founded, and the Lahore College 
ia postponed till the general system shall be more advanced. A dep6t for 
school-books has been set up, and during 1857-58 some 14,130 little hooks 
iifere sold to the people for about Rs. 3,000 or £800. 

2. The resumption op rent-free lands, including those bbiangxng to 

SCHOOL8 OB CONNECTED WITH TEACHING. 

We have already seen from the Hushiarpur Settlement Report that all 
««doubtful ’* claims had been resumed. How easily it was, under the oiroum- 

• In 1882 it is in • state of weak decond childhood, witbont an intervening period of healthy youth and 

ln * n 't > Notiee the diversion from the agricultural olauea, previously described a* imbued with sa educational 
spirit, to the non-agnculturictc. 
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stances, for a claim to be “doubtful” may be inferred from the stringent 
orders of the Government of India to the Bengal Board of Administration. In 
his No. 418 of 31st March 1849, the Secretary to the former Government 
urges the question of Rent-free tenures as “ the very first object to which the 
Board should direct their attention, as the longer the investigation is de¬ 
layed, bo much the more do their tenures acquire the force of prescription and 
make resumption more unpopular and apparently unjust.” He asserts the 
doctrine, which no liberal Government would probably maintain at the present 
day, at any rate in Europe, that “ by our occupation of the country after the 
whole Sikh nation had been in arms against us, we have acquired the absolute 
right of conquerors and would be justified in declaring every acre of land liable 
to Government assessment.” We had fought with a chivalrous enemy; we 
had not conquered the country merely by the sword, and, even if the whole 
Sikh nation had been in arms against us, which, it may be contended, was a 
patriotic duty, there was scarcely sufficient justification for resuming any por¬ 
tion of land belonging to the 14 times more numerous Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans that had not risen. The “ right of conquerors " is* really “ might,” 
and when once “might” was called “right” by the highest authority in the 
land, it was superfluous for the Secretary to add that “ our officers should not 
allow their minds to be exasperated against claimants on this account.” The 
statement further on, “ that all grants were resumed by the Sikh rulers at will 
without reference to the terms of the grant, whenever State exigencies or even 
caprice dictated, ” is, no doubt, true as regards political and, sometimes, personal 
grants for services, hut certainly never applied to religious and educational 
endowments as already explained. Again, “ there is not one of the rent-free 
holders who would not look upon any concession as a matter of grace.” This 
would, perhaps, be the case if the Sikhs had looked upon us as followers of 
Tamerlane, but not if they considered us in a more favourable light. Consider¬ 
ing the enormous difficulties of investigating claims to rent-free tenures in a 
foreign and newly-conquered country, “the delay even of a single year” is 
deprecated “ as ” encouraging hopes which, “it was presumed,” are not now 
entertained. It was “ therefore particularly claimed that the officers will set 
the minds of the people at rest upon this most important particular at the 
earliest period.” This “rest” reminds one, indeed, of a definition of peace in 
Tacitus. 

Considering also that, as will be seen further on, the majority of grants were 
not confirmed in full, it was rather hard to force every holder of rent-free land, 
whether partially or fully confirmed, to “ yield up every document in his pos¬ 
session, ” in order that the people should look on the restoration of “their own ” 
as a free-gift of the British Government. “ Disabuse them of the opinion that 
they have any inherent rights which attach to their tenures in virtue of long 
possession, and make them regard their new masters in the light of personal 
benefactors .” How this was to be done by officers scarcely acquainted with 
the languages and usages of the Province, it is difficult to understand. “ No 
rent-froe tenure should be continued in favour of any man who has taken 
up arms against the British Government, whether by choice or compulsion” 
It is obvious how such a rule would encourage delation and intrigue against 
persons whom unscrupulous neighbours wished to dispossess. The patriotic 
and religious had fought against us; they were the very salt of the Province, 
and they were to be punished without mercy by the “ right of conquest.” The 
instances, however, are rare in civilized warfare when persons forced to bear 
arms against a foreigner are punished by the confiscation of their property, 
and it is to be hoped that this law remained a dead letter. I have, however, 
no doubt that many teachers so dispossessed joined the mutiny of 1857. 

When such are the general principles laid down for the guidance of a 
subordinate Government, it is easy to perceive how the laudable exception 
made in favour of religious and charitable endowments would be interpreted. 
It runs thus:— 

“All endowments, bond fide made for the maintenance of religious estab¬ 
lishments or buildings for public accommodation, to be maintained, as long as 
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the establishments or buildings are kept up, provided, as noticed beovr, they 
are not exorbitant 

Who was to judge of the “ bona fides " of endowments ? Surely not the 
Government whose interest was to resume the land. Was it the interest of the 
Government to keep up the buildings ? And how about the innumerable endow¬ 
ments for teaching that had no building, such as depended on the priest or 
secular teacher giving instruction in the village-hall, or under a tree, or in his 
private house ? Why, finally, make exemption from resumption dependent on 
the amount of the endowment ? It was for the donor to judge whether it was 
“ exorbitant ,” but having once made it, no one had a right to reduce it, once 
the safely of a religious or charitable institution was guaranteed. Yes, from our 
point of view, the endowments were extravagantly liberal; but this was the 
glory of native rule of whatever denomination, and when such endowments were 
curtailed or neglected, the decline of the religious feeling and the pauperiza¬ 
tion of the professional or priestly classes, brought about the downfall of indi¬ 
genous education, and of that national probity to which our Administration 
Reports bear abundant witness. “ When grants of great value have been con¬ 
ferred for the maintenance of the State religion (which always included teach¬ 
ing), they should be restricted to a smaller amount from obvious motives of 
political expediency. On the other band, should cases of individual hardship 
arise from a strict observance of these rules, whether from indigence, infirmity 
or sex, the Governor General, on such being represented, will be happy to relax 
the severity of the rules, or confer a pension upon the object,” a course which 
might still consign his relicts to starvation. It is deserving of notice that the 
preservation of schools is not mentioned, tbougli this was understood to lie 
the case by the Panjab Board of Administration, the fact being, as shown in 
their own Reports, that the religious endowments included teaching. 

What I have quoted is from the “Non-Regulation Law of the Panjab,” 
byD. G. Barkley, C.S., and will lie found at length further on. I have added 
a chapter on village boundaries, as it indirectly bears on my proposal to endow 
indigenous and primary schools in perpetuity out of the village lands or out of 
waste-lands.* I have also added other documents showing how “ecclesiast ical and 
educational matters ” were practically dealt with, even by the wisest and best 
of our rulers. What wonder that the hearts of some of our officers overflows 
with love and pity for natives, in spite of their many failings, so as to make 
up, in some degree, for the devastation caused by a foreign rule, which is only 
now beginning to introduce “ self-government,” with which its career in the 
Panjab ought to have commenced. Sir Donald McLeod could only “ suggest " 
that “ where the resumption of an endoicment held by a mosque or temple would 
lapse on the death of the present incumbent ” (so they did lapse in some cases) “ it 
shall be competent to the district officer to refrain from carrying that decision 
into effect—if he shall he of opinion that the institution is valued by the people 
and that the resumption is likely to prove distasteful to themand he was 
also to report any case in which the resumption of a grant, hitherto appro¬ 
priated to the support of a Dharms&ld, Takya or Khangah, is “ likely to create 
serious dissatisfaction." I have' further added documents showing that in the 
“ investigations of claims to revenue-free tenures in the Trans-Sutlej States,” 
numerous holdings were resumed or greatly reduced or made life-tenures ac¬ 
cording to certain ruleB on the often incorrect assumption that “ grants in 
perpetuity by native Governments mean nothing, ” and how the local Courts 
were deprived of authority to open out questions of division or inheritance 
anterior to the register of “ free gifts ” by the Indo-British Government, for 
which register, as has already been stated, all documents showing their rights 
had to be given up by the owners. 

How the resumptions were carried out will further be made clear by extracts 
from Administration and Settlement Reports, and by a list of schools and 
teachers who were formerly in possession of rent-free land which has been 

* I believe that there will be no difficulty is inducing the Tillage commnnitiee to give a few bige* of their 
common land to the permanent endowment of a achool, appreciated by them. In eome oases, wasteland* wonld 
be available for the purpose; in othere, the present Jaghirdara would gladly " release," for the aake of re-e*tab- 
liahing an indigenoua achool. the “ Muafi” land jhat they may have resumed. In every oaae, Government 
revenue would be an eventual gainer by the endowment with land of indigenous schools, whilst the cost 
of primary education would be reduced rather than increased in proportion to the contemplated erteuiiou ■ of 
mass-instruction. 
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resumed. Were I permitted, or were it necessary or desirable to examine the 
resumption records, it would be easy to establish the fact that thousands of 
endowments intended for teaching were resumed either at once or at the death 
of the incumbent at the time of annexation, or at the expiration of a particular 
settlement, or at the decay of the building, or at the wish of the jagirdar or in 
oonsequence of other reasons, none of which justified our neglect to make provi¬ 
sion for the perpetuation, under bettor auspices, of the foundation of indigenous 
education. What there is left of it is not a tenth of what existed, and may 
be principally classed as “ unendowed indigenous education,” its endowed 
form having been practically destroyed, as I think must be clear to any one 
who reads this Report without prejudice for a writer of unpleasant facts which 
it is not to his advantage to divulge, but which he is forced to communicate 
in the interests of truth and as a reluctant witness and reporter on this very 
subject, at the request of the Education Commission. 

Worse, however, than any confiscation of educational endowments, often 
carried out under misrepresentations and generally with regret, is the gross 
broach of faith which, in defiance of the clearest orders of Government, was 
committed by the Educational Department in misapplying the village school 
cess which was raised for a distinct purpose. The consequence of this mis¬ 
application had been that we have replunged into barbarism the agricultural 
masses of this country, for which, before our advent, to quote from our own 
Reports, elementary and practical education had been provided by themselves. 
Trusting to us they paid the cess, which in most places would have been suffi¬ 
cient either to establish a new village school or to encourage an already existing 
one. We did neither. We applied the money of the agriculturists to defray 
the cost of the education of castes which had always been accustomed to pay 
for it themselves. Above all did our conduct spread a distrust of Government, 
a contempt for our system of education as well as a neglect of their own, as 
being no longer appreciated by the Government, among the masses of the com¬ 
munity, the fruits of which will he scon when those whom we have trained to 
religious, social and polieal scepticism become the leaders of growing disaffection. 

As an instance of the general feeling as regards the resumption of rent-free 
land given to maintain schools, I beg to quote the last letter that I have 
received. It is signed by Lacliman Das, a hanker; Ganda Mai, Lambardar, 
Qazura Mai, Patwari, Sewa Ram, Mini of a Dharmsahi, and Lala NirunjanDas, 
a part proprietor of the village of Muradian, in the tahsil of Hafizabad in the 
Gujranwala District. The date of the letter is 24th September 18S2:— 

‘•'Honoured Sir: We bog to represent that in our village fas above), Bhai 
Jay Singh used to teach Gunnukhi and attend to other duties of the Dharm- 
sdla. In return for this he held a muafi (rent-free tenure) of half the well, 
called Tirkhannwala, aloug with 25 gumaos of land, assessed at Rs. 13, situated 
in the above village. This Bhai died two years ago and the above-mentioned 
rent-free tenure has been confiscated by the Government, and the Gurmukhi 
school has been closed, from which injury has accrued to our children. Now 
we have ascertained that Government has appointed a Committee of Education 
for the benefit of our country, by which we hive obtained an opportunity to 
express the griefs of our hearts, which are these: that we, the zamindars 
(agriculturists), in the Punjab are paying the larger portion of the expenditure 
on oducation, hut are deprived of its benefits, because if we were to instruct 
our children in the language and characters of foreign countries, such as Per¬ 
sian, &c., there would bo much waste of time, and not only so, but we should 
remain ignorant of our own agriculture and artizansliips. Indeed, if our Govern¬ 
ment were to give instruction in our own language, which is Panjabi, and in 
the Gurmukhi characters, then wo zamindars also would be able to derive bene¬ 
fit from education; otherwise not. This is why we have sent you this petition, 
bo that the ‘ muafi ' above mentioned, which has been resumed, may be re¬ 
stored as before. Then will our children profit by instruction in Gurmukhi, and 
constantly offer up prayers for the welfare of the Sirkar.” I need not add that 
the above letter, which is one of many of the same tenor, was neither directly 
nor indirectly suggested by any inquiries of my own. Indeed, it so happens 
that even the formal circular about indigenous schools was not sent to the 
village in question, and that it is not mentioned in any of the returns. 

2 u 
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I have similarly received three more letters from different villages in the same 
tahsil, signed by the children of partially dispossessed holders of rent-free 
tenures. One of them runs as follows: “We are unable to be sufficiently 
grateful for all the blessings conferred on as by English rule. Under the Sikhs, 
68 gumaos of land, assessed at 53 Rupees, were granted to Bhais Amir Sing and 
Wazir Sing, the relicts of whom are now petitioners ; this land was situated in 
the village of Kill! Murhd Bakhsh, where there is a large dliarrnsdld, in which 
Gurmukhi instruction has ever been given. To teach Gurmukhi was the condi¬ 
tions of the muifi of our parents. Now, in consequence of the death of 
both muafid&rs, ttoo-thirds of the rent-free tenure have been resumed and we 
are left with the remaining one-third. Having been deprived of the benefits 
which formerly accrued to us by that “ mudfi,” we are now in distress and 
tears. The dharmsdld, a fine building, has ever been considered to be a 
sacred edifice, where every traveller could get food, and where the children of 
the subjects of the powerful English Government were benefited by instruction 
in Gurmukhi, and, in consequence, offered up prayers for the welfare of the 
Sirkdr “ Kaisak-i-1Iind.” Now we beg Your Honour to exert yourself on behalf 
of the above mudfi so that it may be restored; that the edifice may remain in 
its previous splendour, where every traveller may obtain grain and water, and 
anyone who chooses acquire sciences ; and your petitioners will ever pray. ” 
A third letter, much to the same effect, states—“ When we formerly held land 
free we had no anxiety for food, and therefore we could remain in our Dharra- 
sald and teach Gurmukhi sciences to the people, high and low, who all studied, 
with deep gratitude to Sirkdr Queen Victouia, Kaisah, for giving them a share 
in the stream of Government generosity. Although the community has now- 
been deprived of education by the resumption of the mudfi they have no means 
of redress exoept from the grace of the all-powerful Government. This is why 
we write at the request of the people, the morals of whose children will be 
improved by the alchemy of science, and who will ever pray God to bless our 
Government.’’ Surely we might stretch a point, if this be needed, to maintain 
the educational or charitable endowments of those who, forgetful of their own 
subjugation, so loyally and chivalrously aided their new masters to put down 
the mutiny of 1857. 


NON-REGULATION LAW OF THE PUNJAB, 

13Y D. G. BARKLEY, M.A. 

Extract from a letter, So. 41 S', difeil 3Ut M.trrh IS If), from the Secretary t<> the Government of 
India, to the Board of Administration for the Affaits of the Punjab. 


Rent-fuee Lands and Pensions. 

39. The very first object to which the Board should direct their attention 
is the determination of all questions affecting the validity of grants to hold 
lands rent free. It is obvious to remark that the longer the investigation is 
delayed , so much the more do these tenures acquire the force of prescription, 
and make resumption more unpopular and apparently unjust. In our older 
provinces, notwithstanding the frequent declaratory enactments respecting the 
right and the intention of the Government, the investigations were delayed 
to so late a period as to give our proceedings a character of injustice and 
severity. 

40. By our occupation of the country after the whole Sikh nation has 
been in arms against us, we have enquired the absolute right of conquerors, and 
would be justified in declaring every acre of land liable to Government assess¬ 
ment ; and though our officers should not allow their minds to be exasperated 
against claimants on this account, yet it may instil into them a wise caution 
against being too liberal and profuse in their concessions, and against doing 
more for the grantees than their own Government would have done. 

41. There is no reason, for instance, why we should maintain in perpetuity 
an alienation of the Government revenues which would have not been main¬ 
tained by the power we have succeeded. The Governor General remarks that 
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all grants were resumed by the Sikh rulers at will, without reference to the terms 
of grant, whenever State exigencies or even caprice dictated. On the death of 
the grantee they lapsed as a matter of course,* and often were only renewed on 
payment of a large fine, equal in some instances to many years’ collections. 
The Governor General further observes that the decision of the British Govern¬ 
ment on these claims will give a permanency, validity, and value to the tenure 
hitherto unknown. There is not one of the rent-free holders who would at this 
moment dispute this position, and who would not look upon any concession as a 
matter of grace. The delay even of a single year would encourage hopes 
which are not now entertained, and it is therefore particularly desired that the 
local officers will set the minds of the people at rest upon this most important 
particular at the earliest possible period. 

42. Every holder of rent-free land, who is confirmed in his tenure by the 
Government, must yield up every document in his possession which entitles h im 
to the exemption from revenue, and a grant must be given to him, under the 
Board’s seal and Secretary’s signature, declaring that the grant is a free gift of 
the British Government.. The Governor General believes that this will have an 
important effect upon the native mind in disabusing them of the opinion that 
they have any inherent rights which attach to their tenures in virtue of long 
possession, and make them regard their new masters iu the light of personal 
benefactors , from whom alone the indulgence with which they are treated 
may be considered to emanate. 

43. No rent-free holder should be allowed to retain any police powers 
within his tenure, and the Government revenue should be assessed upon each 
village or tract which constitutes a separate tenure, so that the jaghirdar or 
other holder should not he allowed to rack-rent his tenants, or derive more 
from the land than would he taken by the Government whose place he occu¬ 
pies. 

41. There may he particular instances in which it may be expedient to devi¬ 
ate from this rule, but these should all he considered special; and there may be 
instance's in which it may he expedient to invest jaghidars with police powers, 
subordinate to the local civil authority; these should also be treated as special 
cases. The Governor General believes that in the Cis-Sutlej Province there are 
several States in which the assumption of police powers by the British Govern¬ 
ment has been quite unnecessary, and in one or two cases very inexpedient and 
much opposed to the interests and wishes of chiefs who have deserved Avell at 
our hands, and he will be glad to concur in a recommendat ion, which he under¬ 
stands has been for some time contemplated by some of the civil officers, to 
modify the stringency of these orders in cases to which they may not be 
considered applicable. 

45. Where rent-free tenures are held under the condition of service, a 
scheme of commutation should be adopted on the scale for each horseman and 
footman authorized in the Sutlej Provinces. The Governor General would 
merely caution the local officers against too strict an interpretation of the word¬ 
ing of the original grant: in many cases the literal fulfilment of the terms of 
the original grant has not been exacted, and the actual demands for those 
contingencies for which the grantees have rendered themselves liable have fallen 
into abeyanee, and to revive an obsolete claim now w ould he unfair and severe. 

4G. No rent-free tenure should be continued in favour of any man who has 
taken up arms against ihe British Government, whether by choice or compul¬ 
sion. This will not exclude occupant cultivators from actual possession, but 
merely render them liable to revenue. 

47. With these preliminaries, the Governor General'proceeds to point out 
the rules which should guide the officers in their investigations of rent-free 
tenures. 


* Not in the case of religious, which included educational, grants. 
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48. let. —All grants for the provision or maintenance of former rulers 
deposed, or former proprietors dispossessed, to be maintained on their present 
terms, subject to future diminution after the death of the incumbents. 

49. 2nd—All endowments, bond fide made for the maintenance of religious 
establishments, or buildings for public accommodation, to be maintained as long 
as the establishments or buildings are kept up, provided, as noticed below, they 
are not exorbitant. 

60. 3rd. —All persons holding villages or portions of villages free of rent 
or money payment, and for which no service was to be rendered, by grants 
made by Maharajahs Kunjit Sing, Khurruk Sing or Sherc Sing, to be main* 
tained in their holdings free of rent during their lives. Each case to be open 
to the consideration and orders of Government on the death of the holder, to 
be decided according to its merits. Long occupancy will of course receive the 
consideration of the Government. 

51. 4th. —All persons holding lands or grants as above, subject to a pay¬ 
ment of fines in the shape of nuzzerana, peisheush, or the like, to hold for their 
lives, subject to the payment of quarter revenue, and on the death of the holder 
the land to be resumed and assessed at full revenue. 

52. 5th. —All persons holding land for which service of any kind was to 
be rendered to the Sikh rulers, including Uadis and Sodliis, who were expected 
to perform religious services for the benefit of the donors, to hold for life, 
subject to a payment of one-fourth revenue; the case of each such tenure to 
be reported for the consideration of Government on the death of the holder. 

53. CM.—Grants made by persons not having authority to alienate the 
Government revenues to be resumed.* 

54. 7th. —Where no deed of grant exists, a holding of three generations to 
constitute a valid right, and entitle the holder to have his case adjudicated by 
the foregoing rules. 

65. 8th. —Where chiefs or others hold lands rent-free which were not 
granted by Maharajah Runjit Sing, or any other ruler, but won hv their own 
swords, they will deserve consideration, and their cases should be specially 
reported to Government with the Board’s recommendation in each case: any 
particular cases not provided for in the foregoing rules, to be reported separately 
to Government for special orders. 

56. When grants of great value have been conferred for the maintenance 
of the State religion, though they would be released under the rules above 
quoted, they should be restricted to a smaller amount from obvious motives of 
political expediency .f On the other hand, should cast's of individual hardship 
arise from a strict observance of these rules, whether from indigence, infirm¬ 
ity, age or sex, the Governor General, on such being represented, will be 
happy to relax the severity of the rules, or confer a pension upon the object. 

57. The State pensions should also form the subject of early scrutiny, and 
the same principles should be observed in investigating their validity. 

Village boundauies. 

59. The most essential preliminary is the adjustment and demarcation of 
boundaries. This should be commenced upon with the utmost vigour in every 
district, immediately the season admits of officers being under canvas, and be 
prosecuted till there is not a disputed claim left throughout the whole country. 
The mode of determining boundary questions in the North-Western Provinces 
is known to you, and as a fifteen years’ practice has failed to suggest a better 
and more expeditious system, and as it is highly popular oven amongst the 
, litigants, it should be introduced into the Punjab without modification. 

• Tbit rale look* fair enough, lint inevitably'tended to deprive holders of “ the benefit of tbe doubt." 
t Thi* rule necewarily led to the great curtailment of educational operations connected with religion* 
endowments. 
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60. Care should, however, be taken in the uncultivated tracts not to insist 
rigidly that village boundaries should necessarily bo conterminous. Many 
tracts will be found to intervene which should be marked off as separate 
estates the property of the Government, and either bestowed on the terms 
usually applicable to grants of waste land in the forests of the Dhoon and Sub- 
Himalaya, or be reserved till the spread of cultivation, which invariably follows 
our rule, enables us to dispose of them to advantage. Colonists may be invited 
from distant provinces to break up the soil and settle upon the land, though it 
is to be feared that the love of home which prevails among our agricultural 
classes will preclude the possibility of much advantage being derived from this 
source. 


Extract from. “ Resolution of Government of India abolishing the Board of Administration, dated 

4th February 1853 

• * * * * * * 

7th. The local funds arising either from nazul property, the one per cent, 
road fund, public ferries or otherwise, will be under the control.of the Judicial 
Commissioner, and lie will have authority to sanction any expenditure therefrom 
not exceeding (10,000) ten thousand rupees for any one work. 

8th. Questions connected with Ecclesiastical and Educational matters will 
be decided by the Judicial Commissioner; the more important questions, in 
these and other departments, being referred to the Chief Commissioner for deci¬ 
sion or submission to Government. 


ltEVENUE-FKKE HOLDINGS GRANTED FOR THE SUPPORT OF RELIGIOUS 

Edifices. 


Extract, paragraphs 2, 3 and -1-, of a letter No. 917, dated 4th July I860, from the Secretary to 
the Punjab Government, la the Officiating Financial Commissioner if the Punjab. 

2. The Lieutenant-Governor sanctions the release of 12 ghumaos of land 
for the support of the temple in Mauza Eliopalwala of Samryal, Zillah Sialkot, 
so long as the building remains, on the usual condition of good behaviour. 

3. His Honour further directs, as suggested by Mr. McLeod, that whenever, 
under the operation of a decision heretofore passed, the endowment held by a 
mosque or temple would lapse on the death of the present incumbent, it shall 
be competent to the district, officer to refrain from carrying that decision into 
effect on his decease occurring, and to report the case for final instructions; and 
if he shall be of opinion that the institution is valued by the people and that the 
resumption is likely to prove distasteful to them, it will be incumbent on him 
to adopt this course. 

4. The district officers may also be instructed to report any case in which 
they have reason to believe that the resumption of a grant, hitherto appro¬ 
priated to the support of a dharamsalah, takya, or khangali is likely to create 
serious dissatisfaction!, retaining the proceeds in deposit pending the receipt of 
final orders. 

XVI.— Investigation of Claims to Revenue-free Tenures in the 

Trans-Sutlej States. 


Copy of letter No. 78, from Secretary to Government of lidia, to Commissioner and 
Superintendent, Trans-Sutlej States, dated 23rd February 1874. 

• •*•**• 

His Lordship observes that at present the recommendations of the officers, 
being in accordance with their individual views, are often contradictory and 
sometimes somewhat arbitrary, hut that a principle having been once estab¬ 
lished, these and all future reports can be easily disposed of. 

2 w 
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4. The Governor General remarks that all grants were resumed by the 
Sikh rulers at will, without reference to the terms qf the grant, whenever State 
exigencies or even caprice dictated ; on the death of the grantor they lapsed as a 
matter of course, and were only renewed on payment of a large nazrand, equal, 
in some instances, to many years’ collections. The Governor General further 
observes that the decision of the British Government on these claims will give 
a permanency, validity, and value to the tenures hitherto unknown, notwith¬ 
standing sanads from Native Governments of perpetual release from all de¬ 
mands, which the holders know mean nothing. 

5. His Lordship therefore directs, with reference to the nature of the 
tenures in the Jallandhar Doab, that the following general principles and rules 
may be observed, thus rendering the adjustment of all claims easy and intelli¬ 
gible :— 

1st.— All grants for the provision or maintenance of former rulers deposed, 
or former proprietors dispossessed, to be maintained on their present 
tenures in perpetuity. 

2nd. —All endowments bond fide made for the maintenance of religious 
establishments, or buildings for public accommodation, to be main¬ 
tained as long as the establishments or buildings are kept up. 

3rd. —All persons holding villages or portions of villages free of rent or 
money payment, and for which no service was to be rendered, by 
grants made by Maharajas It an jit Singh, Kharak Singh, or Slier 
Singh, to be maintained in their holding free of rent during their 
lives, each case to be open to the consideration and orders of Gov¬ 
ernment on the death of the holder, to be decided according to 
its merits. 

4th. —All persons holding lands or grants as above, subject to a payment 
of nazrana, peshkash, or the like, to hold for their lives, subject to 
the payment of quarter jama; and on the death of the holders, the 
land to be resumed or assessed at full jama. 

5th. —All persons holding land for which service of any kind was to be ren¬ 
dered to the Sikh rulers, including Bedis and Sodhis, who were 
expected to perform religious services for the benefit of the donors, 
to hold for life, subject to a payment of one-fourth jama. The case 
of each such tenure to be reported for the consideration of Govern¬ 
ment on the death of the holder. 

6. Grants made by persons not having authority to alienate the Govern¬ 
ment revenues to be resumed. 

7. Where no sanad exists, a holding for three generations to constitute a 
title, and entitle the holder to have his case adjudicated by the foregoing rules. 

8. In accordance with the above rules, the cases in the several statements 
have been ordered on, and the Bight Honourable the Governor General directs 
that in future all cases in Trans-Sutlej territories may be decided by them, 
any particular cases being reported separately to Government for special orders. 


XVII.— Bulbs bob disposal of Eent-fbee Tenubes. 


Extract from para. 1 of No. 1119, dated 24th March 1853, from Secretary to Government of 

India, to Chief Commissioner, Punjab. 

The Governor General in Council.is pleased .... 

to lay down the following rules for the future guidance in the disposal of rent- 
* free tenures:— 


I .—Henceforth no cases where lands are resumed need be reported to Gov¬ 
ernment, whether donations in money are given or not, or whatever 
be the amount of the resumption. 
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II .—Grants of land to village servants mag be made by Settlement Officers, 
under the authority of the Financial and Chief Commissioners. 

III. —The Financial Commissioner shall have authority finally to dispose 

of all grants of land, under 10 acres, which he may be of opinion 
should be released during the lives of the occupants, or the term of 
settlement. 

IV. —The Chief Commissioner shall have a similar authority, with a limit 

of 50 acres for the lives of occupants, or the term of settlement. 

V.—All other cases where it is proposed to release lands above 50 acres in 
extent, to the occupants for their lives, or to release land of any 
amount to the second generation, or in perpetuity, or beyond the 
term of settlement, or where it is proposed to release land forming 
a whole village, or the fractional part of a village, for any period of 
time, must be reported to Government. 

Inheritance of Perpetual Grants. 

I. —No tenure descends to collateral heirs, but lapses to Government on the 
failure of male legitimate issue in the line of the original grantees. 

II.—The term of “ original grantees ” means the parties to whom the 
British have confirmed the grant. 

The reason is simply this : When the Punjab was conquered it was ruled 
that in each case a grant must be given under the Board’s seal and Secretary’s 
signature declaring that the grant was a “free gift” of the British Govern¬ 
ment, and that the assignees must regard their new masters in the light of 
personal benefactors, from whom alone the indulgence with which they are 
treated may he considered to emanate. From this it clearly appears that the 
local courts have no authority to open out questions of division or inheritance 
anterior to the register. Any plea based on partition, descent, gift, which is 
not supported by the registers, must at once be rejected. As to questions subse¬ 
quent to the register, the courts will decide according to the customary law of 
the country with regard to inheritance, subject to the limitations of the grant 
as shown in the register. 


Extract from circular No. 2, dated 25th May 18G0, f oul Secret,art/ to Government, Punjab, to 
Commissioner and Superintendent , — — ■ Division. 


It is the desire of the Lieutenant-Governor that the sons of the native aris¬ 
tocracy should when qualified obtain a fair share of the appointments in the gift 
of Government, and is happy to know that, of late, a great many have been 
provided for in the civil and military services. It is now a rule under this Gov¬ 
ernment to select for the higher appointments men of rank and respectability, 
experience having demonstrated the superiority of their weight and influence 
with the people. The great obstacle to their preferment has been their want of 
education. 

6. But an experiment is now in progress at Lahore of a promising character, 
which, if successful, will provide greater facilities for the education of the sons 
of the Sirdars than have hitherto been within their reach. The Government 
school is under the direction of competent teachers, separate class rooms are 
devoted to the sons of the gentry and to those of commonalty. There are already 
50 boys, the sons of Sirdars, who had not previously attended school, for their 
families shrunk from sending them to institutions in which they were liable to be 
associated with boys of a lower status • several of these boys have been sent 
from distant districts, and generally a desire for education has grown up. 

* The subsequent abolition of class distinctions at the Lahore Government College and High School 
naturally led to the withdrawal of Sirdars’ sons from an Institution on which they looked as one especially in¬ 
tended for their own order. 
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If the plan succeeds at Lahore, of which there is at present every hope, the 
Lieutenant-Governor will be glad to see a similar school established in each 
division. There is no difficulty in procuring appointments for well-born cadets so 
long as they possess average qualifications. They can be disposed of in the 
irregular force and in the civil department. The body to be provided for will 
probably not be numerous and fairly educated; they will have preferential 
nlftim from the Government, which has perhaps been somewhat slow to improve 
their condition and elevate their hopes. 

7. In bringing the question of succession before the Chiefs, you will be 
careful to state the favourable intentions of Government towards the younger 
sons of influential houses.* 


INSTANCES OF RESUMED “ MUAFIS ” BELONGING TO MAULVIS, 

PANDITS, AND BHAIS. 

(1) Held by Bhai Bhagel Singh for the purpose of instructing boys. 

After the death of Bhai Bhagel Singh 17 ghumaos 
ui»u—**' G "-’ ranw<tla ’ Hafizabad of the above land were resumed, and the rest was 
22 ghtiman*. spared for the dharamsala. The applicants Kishen 

4 1 ' lill ‘‘ l8 - Singh, &c. (sons of Bhai Bhagel Singh), say that on 

account of the above resumption they closed their school. They add that if the 
resumption be cancelled and their muafi be restored, they can open a school 
with several hundreds of pupils. 


In tlie Tillage* of liuhlulpur, 
Chuharpur and Ilatanpur, tebsil 
Samrala, district l.udhyana — 

7 bitrhus 11 biswaa. 

6 17 „ 

8 I 4 11 


(2) The mudfis noted in the margin were held by Pandit Jaswant, son of 
Bhowani Dass, for the furtherance of Sanscrit in¬ 
struction. The Pandit above named was allowed 
to hold the muafis for the term of the settlement. 
The muafidar died without issue, and the mudtis 
were resumed on 10th March 1807 by an order of 
the Deputy Commissioner. There was a fourth 

mudfi also which the Pandit held for ever, and it devolved after his death on his 
grandson (his daughter’s son, named Mansa Ram, living in the village of 
Pawadat). 

(3) The robkar dated 9th of May 1837 shows that the ancestors of Mufti 
. n . B m 1 Imam Baklish have held 40 bighas of (puklita) land 

ab^i7«% 0 ubri! Vmbai a a- n ' since the time of Aurangzeb. In the times of the 
15 bighas 6 biswas. Sikhs, Sardar Gurbakhsh took the half rent. When 

Umbala came into the possession of the Government, an enquiry was made, and 
when it was proved that Mufti Imam Bakhsh, the then incumbent of the 
muafi, taught pupils, 15 bigahs and 15 biswas of land were left to him, and 
the rest resumed. On the deaths of Mufti Muhammad Bakhsh and Mussamut 
Mihrunnissa, the then incumbents of the mudfi, it was resumed on the 22nd of 
November 1866. 


(4) Bhai Jewan Singh and Bhai Umra Singh represent that their grand- 
Amrinar. father Bhai Ram Singh had a jagliir of Bs. 1,200 

jaghir of it*. 1,200 per annum. per annum from the Sikh Government for the 

maintenance of a Gurmukhi school which lie Kent in his own Bunga. 
After the death of Bhai Ram Singh, Bhai Knram Singh and Bhai Beshan Singh, 
the fathers of the applicants, continued to teach the boys and a jaghir of Rs. 800 
per annum was left to them. After their death the jaghir was resumed, 
Lid only Its. 475 per annum is given to the applicants. As the sum was not 
sufficient to support their family they could not maintain the school, which was 
closed a short time after the reduction of the jaghir. The applicants request 
that if a suitable sum lie given them (such as they used to draw formerly) they 
can open a very good Gurmukhi school in their Bunga. 

• The admirable policy fetched out in thin letter wan never thoroughly carried out in practice. The Labor* 
Government Collogeand School were open/d to the commonalty, tliui competing with the aided MimionCollege, 
and leading to the »eceMio» of (lie non* of the native nobility. 
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(5) Maulvi Sirajuddin, of Gujranwala, in a private return furnished by him, 

Oujranwaia. says that the school which he now conducts had 

85 ifhumane. a mudfi of 60 ghumaos of land in the time of 

Maulvi 8ultan Ahmad, deceased. On the death of the Maulvi, 35 ghumaos 
were resumed and 25 ghumaos were left for ever. 

The police returns say that the mosque of Qari in the village of Taizpur, 
Taizpuv, tahs.il Sharakpur, di«- which now contains three Koran schools, held a 
triot Lahore. inu&ti (details not given) which was resumed two 

years ago. 

(6) A private return furnished by Maulvi Fatah Muhammad of Jalalpur 
Jalaipur, Penoaia, district Mul> mentions that the school in the grand mosque 

tan. (which is conducted by Maulvi Fazil Muhammad, 

a distinguished Arabic scholar) held in the times of the Nawabs of Multan and 
the Sikhs a muafi of the town duties, and the teachers attached to the school 
also received pensions. 

Private information adds that the assignees of these pensions and mudfis 
still have documents. 

(7) A private informant mentions that Jthai Ki Darwnjri, a dharam- 

sala in Raipur, held about 60 biglias (kham) of 
in tlie villintc of n,iip*r. iliana land as tnudli, but in the last settlement the land 
™""' has been assessed. 

2 wells. 

The Khankah of Pir Raulat Shah and the Dera 
of a Saninsi fakir had each a well as free-rent tenures, but they have also been 
assessed in the last, settlement. 


(8) All the mudfis noted in the margin, together with many others, were 

given to Pandit Tukta Sahai, of ltoh'tas, one of the 
most distinguislietl scholars in the Punjab, bv 
Maharaja Runjit Singh, for the maintenance of a 
patshala which was the first of its kind in the pro¬ 
vince. 


of 


Rohtan fori, district Jhelnm. 

(1) 25 biglms in /fantpura. 

(2 15 bikinis in thu villugo 
Kotra Ah mail. 

!«)) Village Chul’ M"Inn. 

(4) 2 ploughs, laud in Mirpar. 

(5) Land in tic village of Ch/m- 
ka r !f»n City ran. 

(t>) 2 Uhighas land in Ma nohat pur 
rillegc, 1 Guiya. 


On the annexation of the Panjab, nearly all 
the muatis were; resumed. There is a patshala 
in Rohtas even now, but it has decayed to insign; 
licanee. 


Tn ilic village of 
Afuratit/iin 
Hafiiahad. 
Uajranwalla 


Unite off 3, "liuinaoR 

district I portion of u 
(. wdl. 


(9) An application signed by Lacliman Hissedar, and Sahukar Gunda 

Mai, Lumberdar, llazura Mai, Patwari; Sewa Ram, 
Rhai; and Lala Niranjan Dass, residents of Mura- 
(lyan, Tehsil llafizabad. District Gujranwala, states 
that JJhai Jaising used to conduct a Gurmukhi 
sobool in the village dharamsala and lived on the produce of a muafi of a half 
of tirkhanawala well and 25 ghumans which he held for the purpose of 
ina>'ntainiug a Gurmukhi school and defray the expenses of the dharamsala. 
On his death, which occurred only two years ago, the muafi was resumed. The 
school lias been closed, and the applicants say that their children have conse¬ 
quently been deprived of education. 


(10) Bava Ganga Dass, of Khitta Murad Bakhsh, states in his application 
KiilaMursd mu, Tch.ii m<. that Baya Puran Dass (a spiritual brother of his, 
fiiahad. dintiirt Gujranwala, j of Gurbhai), held 31 ghumans of land attached to the 
31 Kimmnas of lami. Chuchakauwala well. Housed to conduct a Gur¬ 

mukhi school, but after his death half of the muafi had been resumed, and 
what now remains is not sufficient to maintain the present incumbent, and 
therefore the school has much sufibred. 

2 x 
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(11) The applicants Bija Singh, Gurdnt Singh, sons of Amir Singh, and 
Kills Murad Bukh.h, teh.il Ho. Uttan Singh and Kishen Singh, sons of Wazir 

jiiahad, di.triot Gttjw.s;waia, $of 68 8ingh, state in their application that in the life* 
ghumuea of land. time of Amir Singh and Wazir Singh, their re- 

spective fathers, two-thirds of 68 gbumaos of land which they held as mo&fi 
for the maintenance of a Gurmukhi school in th» Tillage dharamsala were 
resumed. The third portion which now remains is not sufficient for the main¬ 
tenance of a school. The villagers have suffered much in thus being deprived 
of a means of their children’s instruction. 

(12) Surjan Dass and San tram state that their father used to hold a plot of 
In the village of WaniH, teii.il mu&fi amounting to 60 ghumans which was at- 

Hafizabai, district QujranKala, 38 taclied to the dharamsala. This dharamsala had 
ghuman. of land. a well-attended Gurmukhi school attached to it. 

Now, on the death of Nirmal Dass, the Gurhhai, 38 ghumaos were resumed 
and 12 ghumaos left. It is evident that they cannot maintain a Bcliool with 
the little which is left. 


Statement of Muafie allowed to pertone who were or are connected with tdncalion in the Sahaueara 

Tillage. 


Ho. 


1 


5 

4 

fi 

6 

7 

8 

8 

10 

11 


Ansuti. In com. 


Monza 
or Village. 

Name of Muafi holder. 

Instituiou, Mosque 
or Dharamsala. 

Land. 

rash. 

Sahanaara . 

Jamsirto, aon of 
Vazira, Mul- 
burn. 

Mosque . 

8 G. 7 K. 

4 M. j as¬ 
sessed at 
12 Its. 

Nil 

Ditto 

Fhnla son of Our- 
inukb Padba. 


2 G. 1 K. 
10 U. ; as¬ 
sessed at 
3 Its. 

Nil 

Ditto 

Panjaha, son of 
Bhrfgu Pandhu. 

... 

3 K. 14 M.; 

assessed at 
1 He. 

Nil 

Ditto 

Thakar Dass. son 
of Gandar Mai, 
Brahmin. 

... 

1 G. 0 K. 
4 JI.; as- 
sesssed at 
4 its. _j 

Nil 

Ditto 

Jawnliir. Bon of 
Maharaj, Brah¬ 
min. 


1 G. 6 K. 

S M, ; as¬ 
sessed at 

4 Its. 

Nil 

Ditto 

Jas, aon of liliana 
Brahmin. 

... 

6 K.12 M.; 

assessed at 
] He. 

... 

Ditto 

Sangat Daaa, 

Mahant. 

Gnrudwara of 
Guru Arjan. 

30 G ; as¬ 
sessed at 
58ita,A>.7 

Nil 

Ditto 

Guru Prasad, 

Chela of Sahao 
Naming Daas. 

Dharamsala . 

21 G. 8 K. 
18 M. ; a*, 
seised at 
: 9 Ks. 

Nil 

Ditto 

Moti Ram, aon of 
Katton ('hand, 
Brahmin. 


3 G. 6 K. 
11 M .j as- 
sessed at 
9 Rs. 

... 

Ditto 

Nand Kanr, aon 
of Gurbachan. 
Brahmin. 


7 K. 9 M.; 
assessed at 
1 Ke. 

*•* 

Nand Bam. 
aon of Bish- 
ea Daaa. 

fiahao 

Dharamsala . 

17 0. 2 K. 
0 M. | as¬ 
sessed at 
24 Ha. 

'** 


BBM4BM. 


Half released til I death, and hatf during the 
pleasure ,tf Government. Formerly th« 
aiMTsf*ra of this mnaiidar lauirbt tba 
students, but amer the establishment of 
UowrunHUJt K-li4M>f« ( pupils have taken to 
them, and the muattdar uo longer teachea. 

Gurmukhi. the father or the present mmi* 
Ildar, taught (iuriuukhi and Nagrl. The 
W(»rk uf teaching has been takeu up by 
l l M ‘ v l[l n F , ‘ echoed. I lit* Government 
ntuafl bus he. n rvnumod. !lj« dam-eu'd- 
atm. now have a imuH allowed hr Bardar 
'1 iiuknr Singh. 

The nriginnl muafid&r used to Uraeh Nawrt, 
hut hi* deaeeiidantN hare rcued io do ho 
min e the <*tahli«liuifnt of Government 
K-hools. Government mu a ll has hern re 
sullied ; the present muafi is allowed by 
l lie sanlar. 

Taeil to tench l.unde hofarv the establish 
ment of w henls Hr dors not 'each now* 
The muafi Is, therefore, to be enjoyed 
only during the lifetime of the preaetii 
holder. 

Ditto, 


The tnnafldar used tn teach Aamtrrit, hot 
since the estahlitdinii'iir 0 f arhoole Gov- 
emnn nt has resound the muafi, though 
he enjoy* some muafi from the Harder. 

Tld* muafi luu been resumed, but aom* 
mu&fl is allowed by ihe Harder on account 
of a magnificent i.urudwara «| which 
bread is given to the poor. Uurmokhl la 
atiil taught to Hadhua. 

This muafi h m been mtum'd by the Gov¬ 
ernment, hut is now allowed by tha Bar- 
dur. Gurmukhi la taught hero : paaaen- 
ger« take rent. 


Laed to teach Nagrl, hut irfuee the estab¬ 
lishment of • internment schools the leach- 
el’s functions bate ('award. 


Mnkfi was resumed when the teaching 
Junction* were taken away by the schools. 

The tnnifl now rqjoved in from the Sirdar. 
Laude was formerly tiughl. 

Gurmukhi u*ed to he tanght, hut atnee th« 
m abiishment of ''orernment achoola, 
teaching functions hare ceased. TbemoAtl 
has taken the form of a muafi fog Ufa. 


In almoat all the above eleven cases the teaching function* wero monopolised by the school* established bj 
Government, and the rourffi*. which were enjoyed for the performance of teaching functions, were resumed. 

Pupil. .Wending these indigenous school. were, it i. aHe^ed, forcibly withdrawn by the Glfepriiment rillage 
achoola. 
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Statement of Mudfe connected with the initruction of Persian and Hindi in Mouta Raja Sand. 


Jto. 

Moon. 

Ntmt of Muifldar. 

Institution, 
Mosque, Ac. 

1 

R4ji Sansi 

Bnva Prem Dana 
Sadhu. 

Dliaranmala 

Samalidan- 

wali. 

2 

Ditto 

Conch Dam, Pa- 
ruliit. 

Shivala , 

8 

Muataq Singh 

Dharamsala 

... 

4 

Ditto 

•Tawaliir Singh, 
Brahmin. 

DlmramRaU of 
Amor Singh. 

6 

Ditto 

Iahar Singh, 

Bbai. 

Dharam ha 1 a 
Chaukwali. 

6 

Ditto 

Hidaynt Shnh, 
son of Mchtah 
Shah, Faijir, 

Takia 

7 

Ditto 

Pir Bakhah, Mul- 
lati. 

Mosque , 

8 

Ditto 

Rnqim Shall, Ron 
of ITuurn Sliah, 

Ditto 

9 

Ditto 

Jam M uliaminiul 
Mill lan. 

! Ditto 

10 

UdiU 

! 

Fateh Shah . 

i 

Ditto 


Yhakly IlTCOHH. 


Land. 

Caah. 


12 G. 1 K. 
18 M. ; as¬ 
sessed at 
29 Its. 

Nil 

Gnmvilchl was taught, here, but when on 
the establishment of schools, pupils were 
forcibly withdrawn, Gnmuikhl tcscnfng 
ceased to exist, and the timid was resumed. 
The present muifl la from the bardara of 

14 G. 6 K. 


Raja Sinai. 

Ditto. 

4 M.; as¬ 
sessed at 
39 Uo. 



21 G. 6 K. 


Ditto. 

2 M.; as¬ 
sessed at 
43 Us. 



1 G. 4 K. 

... 

Ditto. 

12 0. 6 K. 
19 M. 5 as. 


Sirdars of Raja 84nsf and the other inha¬ 
bitant* used to Bupport thi* institution 
for the sake * f Gurnmkhi teaching. Since 
ihc establishment of schools this mipnort 
has been withdrawn. The Sard art alone 
now support this institution as a religious 
one. 

... 

This nmafldar need to teach Fiqa (Mobs- 
madan law). Now the students bare 
been takeu into the village schools. 

15 Us. 




... 

The villagers and the Sardar used to sup. 
port this mosque as a place where Persian 
and ruluriouH books were taught, but now 
that the hu«« have been taken by force 
Into the schools rh's support has been 
withdrawn. Sardar Tbakur Hingh glvo* 
some support. 

... 

... 

Ditto. 

... 

... 

Ditto. 

3 G. 5 K. 
17 M-; as- 
HrNHed at 

7 Us. 

... 

This miiafl has been nwumed hv Govern¬ 
ment, since the schools have forcibly as¬ 
sumed tile teaching fuuciiona of indigen¬ 
ous schools 

The present muifl is allowed by Sardar 


Thukur Singh. 


3.—Principles which were acted on in resuming Rent-free Tenures. 

I now proceed to show that the Board of Administration for the affairs of 
the Punjab interpreted the orders received on the subject of the resumption of 
rent-free tenures in the most liberal spirit of which they were capable, with 
duo regard to the welfare of the administration, and the thorough execution of 
the unpleasant task with winch it was entrusted. 

I must therefore be forgiven if I quote at length all the passages in the 
earlier administration reports which bear on the subject, and which explain the 
principles of action that guided the rulers of the Punjab. 

Extracts from Punjab Administration Report for 1849-51. 

Jag Mrs and Pensions. 

316.The grants held by the chief jaghirdari grantees 

who held one or more entire estates have been investigated under the 
Board’s immediate supervision by a separate officer appointed for that purpose. 
The inquiry was commenced by Major Edwardes, and has since been prosecuted 
by Captain Becher till it has now nearly reached conclusion. The grants 
which comprised detached portions of estates have been partly investigated hv 
the district authorities and by the settlement officers in those districts where a 
regular settlement might be in progress. 

817. The pension investigations have been conducted in the same manner. 
The army pensions, and civil, and the important political pensions, have been 
disposed of by the special officer under the Board; the minor pensions, chiefly 
charitable and religious, by the district authorities. 
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318. Before particularising the method in which each class of grants hat 
been dealt with, it may he well to recapitulate the principles enunciated by the 
Government in the letter last mentioned. These directions authorised the main* 
tenance for life of incumbents of grants, first to former rulers and State pen- 
Principirs enunciated by the Gov- sioners; second, for endowment of religious and 
ernment public institutions, as long as the object of endow¬ 

ment should be fulfilled; third, on the authority of Maharajas Ranjit Singh, 
Khurruk Singh, and Slier Singh; fourth, on the payment of tribute to be charged 
with one-fourtli revenue ; fifth, for religious services. 

Grants not made on authority, nor for objects recognised in the above 
rules, were to be resumed, unless the party should have been in possession for 
three generations, in which case a prescriptive title was to be conferred for his 
lifetime. 

*•*•*•* 

320.With regard to State pensions (class No. 5), the grants 

were maintained for life of incumbents subject to diminution after death. In 
the case of the royal ladies, mostly widows of Maharajahs Banjit Singh, Kharak 
Singh, and Sher Singh, the landed grants were not maintained ; but a money 
computation for their lives was effected. * * * * 

Among the grants which come under the general denomination of per- 
.,, .. ,, sonal may be noticed “ the cnams ” (class No. 8). 
Grant* to m nentia an o era. term was under Sikh rule applied to certain 

deductions made from the revenue of an estate in favour of some village chief, 
called a cbowdhry, who by local knowledge aided the revenuo officers in 
ascertaining the resources of the village and in collecting the taxes, and also 
in the preservation of order and harmony. The agency thus secured, and the 
influence thus enlisted on the side of the local authorities, were important. 
The grants have been generally maintained during the life-time of the grantee 
upon the condition of general service. In the conducting of the new system 
of settlement, which chiefly works through popular agency, the chowdrics have 
made themselves most useful, and their services may for the future be turned to 
good account in the detection and prevention of crime, in the management for 
the public convenience, such as the furnishing of supplies and carriage, repair 
of roads and the construction of useful works. 

321. The endowments mentioned in class No. 9 are both secular and 
. religious for the supj>ort of temples, mosques, places 

Secular and religions endowment*. of primage and devotion, schools, village inns 

for the reception of travellers and paupers, and strangers, generally of a monas¬ 
tic character. The institutions are ornaments to tin: villages; they have some 
architectural pretensions, and, being embosomed in trees, are often the only sliadi 
spots in the neighbourhood. They add much to the comfort of rustic life, and 
keep alive a spirit of hospitality and piety among the agricultural people. The 
endowments, though oc asionally reduced in amount, have, on the whole, been 
regarded with liberality, and, in confirming them, the officers have mainly 
regarded the utility and efficiency of the institution. Such grants, when 
insignificant in amount, have been maintained, even though the original grantor 
might have been the headman of the village. 

The grants to objects of charity or to persons of sanctity have frequently 
cia*gp« 10 ami li. gi&ut* in object* to paid in cash, and in such cases have been 
of charily and to ndigioiiHchuiacter. brought under the denomination of pension. In re¬ 
gard to the charitable grants,—indeed with regard to all grants,—the tenor of 
para. 56 of the Government letter has been observed, and the rigour of the rule 
has been relaxed in favour of parties who, from “indigence, infirmity, age or 
sex, might be fitting objects of special indulgence.” 

237. The assessments were all fixed in money and included all payments 
in one aggregate sum. They were unavoidably made with great expedition, 
and generally by officers who possessed but little previous knowledge qf the 
subject, and who therefore committed many mistakes. But in spite of Buch 
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defects, the settlements conferred a boon on the people by the fiscal relief they 
at once afforded, by the definition and consolidation of the public burthen, and 
by the oessasion of vexatious and inquisitorial processes. 


Pabt III.— Jaguirs and Pensions. 

*•••**• 


313. Feudalism is known by enquirers to have prevailed in all Indian 
Origin Of landed grant, in the kingdoms, and, ns developed in the Rajput prin- 
Punjab. cipalities, it has obtained an European fame. In 

no reign of the East did it prevail more than in the kingdom founded by 
Runjit Singh. A large section of the Muliardjah’s army consisted of cavalry 
oontingents, furnished by chieftains holding grants on feudal tenures, and even 
a part of the regular troops received their pay in jaghirs instead of cash. In 
the same manner,—that is, by assignments on the revenue,—the civil officers of 
State and the royal household for the most part were paid; State pensioners, 
the families of military chiefs, and the old soldiers and the ladies of the royal 
palace were supported. Endowments for objects of sanctity, charitable donations 
and annuities to religious characters Mere granted; for the same objects pensions 
were conferred. 


314 The term “pension ” has a wider significance than usual when applied to 
. Sikh afi'airs. It meant not only an allowance granted 

ension. ow grant . superannuated servants of the State, but also 

personal, charitable, and religious endowments. 


In respect of intention and object, it is difficult to distinguish a pension 
from a jaghir, except that the one was paid from the treasury, and the other in 
the shape of assignment on the land revenue. Under the late Government a 
pension, however, was rarely beyond life; whereas a jaghir, after the death of the 
grantee, might be continued to his lepresentativcs. 


315. From tb6.se preliminary remarks it will be seen that jaghirs and 
cliiK.ifiction of grouts both in pensions may admit of the following classifioa- 


lauJ mul va.b. tloll : — 

Section 1.—Service grants , . 


II.—Personal grants 


III.—Religions grants 


C 1. Military. 

\ i. Civil. 

‘ i Feudal, 
h k Household. 

' 5. State pensioners. 

6. Roy.-d ladies. 

. 7. Family provision. 

8. Allowances to influential laud- 
, holders. 

C 9. Endowments. 

.< 10. Charitable. 

(.11. Holy ineu. 


The proceedings held with regard to these various classes of grants have 
been regulated by the principles laid down by the Most Noble the Governor 
General in the letter dated 31st. March 1819. The word “ grant” in the above 
classification is a general term, including both jaghirs and pensions, and both 
species will he considered together, there being no difference in their judicial 
treatment. 

»***••* 


323. Of money pensions about 8,000 eases have been investigated and nearly 
2,000 remain for decision; the latter eases are, however, all insignificant. It is 
believed that their aggregate value will amount to twelve lakhs per annum. But 
the lapses by demise will, year after year, operate as a sinking fund and cause 
a gradual but certain diminution. The jaghir inquiries cannot be numerically 
represented. It null be sufficient to state that the grants equivalent to 
nine lakhs of revenue either have been or are being investigated. Rut there 
are doubtless many hundreds , even thousands, of petty rent-free tenures which 
cannot note be enumerated, but which will be brought to light nlien the regular 
settlement comes on. 

Ir 
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324. On the whole, the temporary alienation of the revenue under the two 
heads of “ Jaghirs M and “ Pensions’* will amount to upwards of thirty lakhs pet' 
annum, —that is, to more than a fifth of the total revenue. The measure is 
justified by political expediency, and is the natural consequence of the liabilities 
which the British Government inherited from its predecessors. In such matters 
the policy of a Native and an European Government must differ. But it has 
been desired that the revolution should take effect gradually and with as little 
asperity as possible. 

« * « * * * • 

407. First, the receipts will be estimated. The land tax roll for 1851-52 
exhibited a total of 106 lakhs; but, for reasons already given in the section 
devoted to revenue, there is reason to believe that this tax roll will not be 
maintained, and that a reduction of seven lakhs must ensue and the total lowered 
to 99 lakhs. On the other hand, many rent-free tenures, great and small, 
are under enquiry, and many grants may be expected to lapse. On these 
accounts 3 lakhs may be safely added to the 99. Thus the tax roll may be 
permanently assumed at 102 lakhs, being 3 lakhs less than the tax roll of the 
current year. An increase of nearly 2 lakhs over the amount of last year may 
be expected in the excise and stamps, and a considerable increase in the Post 
Office. Also 1 lakh may be anticipated as return from the Baree Doab Canal, 
for which, however, a heavy outlay, must be entered on the debit side. On the 
other hand, a largo decrease in the extra are under enquiry, and many grants 
maybe expected to lapse. The 15 lakhs obtained from confiscation will fail in 
future, as also several minor items, such as the arrears, the sale of Mooltan 
property, &c., amounting to 2 lakhs. Thus 17 lakhs of extraordinary revenue 
will vanish, and instead of 151 lakhs, there will he precisely the same total as 
in the first year,— viz., 131 lakhs. 

411. ..... By that time, also, the important items, r iz., the State 
grants to individuals, consisting partly of alienations of the revenue (jagliirs), 
and partly in cash paymeuts (pensions), will have begun to diminish by demise 
and lapses. The territorial grants, of which th* aggregate valuation may be So 
lakhs, have either been confirmed for the lives of individuals or are under investi¬ 
gation. Of these 25 lakhs it may be fairly supposed that 4 lakhs will have 
begun to lapse per annum and maybe added to the tax roll. The 12 lakhs of 
pensions, of which the recipients arc mostly advanced in life, will by this time 

begin to lapse at the rate of 3 lakhs per annum.. . , . . 

To recapitulate this. The revenue of 131 lakhs will have gained 10 lakhs by 
the canal, and 4 lakhs by jaghir-lapscs, and will amount to 118 lakhs,- that 
is, 14 lakhs in excess. On the other hand, the ordinary expenditure will have 
gained 3 lakhs by the pension-lapses, and the extraordinary 10 by the 
completion of the public works and of the survey and settlement,—in all 13 
lakhs. 

412. Such, then, will the net profit of the annexed territory be ten 
years hence. But it is not likely to stop at that limit. The jaghirs and 
pensions aggregate unquestionably 30 lakhs. A large portion has been granted 
on life-tenure, and a large portion must lapse with one generation, and there¬ 
fore the State resources must increase by nearly 30 lakhs. Of this, 8 lakhs 
(viz., 4 lakhs for jaghir and 4 lakhs for pensions) have been anticipated in 
the foregoing accounts. But there are still about 20 lakhs, which year after 
year must go on lapsing, and must be added to the surplus of 50 lakhs just men¬ 
tioned. Within fifteen fears the annexed territories will assuredly 
be YIELDING A NET PROFIT OF 50 LAKHS, OR HALF A MILLION STERLING, PER 

annum. 


416. Before concluding'.this section it may be well to offer a brief contrast 
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of 3,587 disputed cases 2,350 were released and 1,237 resumed. Of the released 
the following are the headings :— 


(1.) Support of public buildings and institutions . 

. 498 

casea. 

(2.) Support of pwroltih, ■padha», &e. 

. 473 

n 

(8.) Same schoolmasters. 

. 3 

>t 

(4.) For military service and hereditary nobility . 

. 138 

it 

(5.) For chowdrics, lumberdnre, &c . 

09 

it 

(6.) As personal charity. 

. 781 

a 

(7.) Long occupancy and miscellaneous 

. 388 

n 


TJmballa Settlement Report for 138,9. 

Rage 9, paragraph 47. —The almost universal system of the Sikhs was 
to collect their revenue in kind. Two*fifths of the gross produce was the ordi¬ 
nary proportion taken by them from the cultivators in these States. Where 
the soil was very poor, or in special cases where religionist castes were the occu¬ 
pants, this rate was lowered to one third or even a fourth. But nowhere did 
the proportion exceed two-tifths in the Uinballa District. In the .Tullundar 
Doab a common rate was one-half—a convincing proof, if others were wanting, 
that the Trans-Sutlej soil is far more productive than the Cis-Sutlej. It was 
T , , the usual practice for all Sikh jaghirdnrs of con- 

• Jaghirdar.i revenue accounts. 8idoraticm to keq , accounts of their revenues. 

Their records were often kept in detail. The name of the cultivator, the gross 
amount of proddee, and the share derivable by the chief are all exhibited. 
Where, then, such papers could be procured without suspicion of fraud, they 
are manifestly valuable guides to an oflicer making his assessment. 


Rage 57, paragraph 265. —It may naturally be asked, Why, if the jam- 
Wliy the people cngngeJ fur ex- ma were so high, did the people engage for them ? 
cetsive juiuiua*. 1 here were conflicting interests to account for this. 

Rao Natho Singh, of Raipur, held pretensions to the malguzari of the whole 
tract in right of his ancient headship of the Chouhan clan, and the Aloo Chow- 
dries, both Rajputs and Jats, held similar claims. The zamiudars (residents) 
understood not the nature of our fanning system, and thought that once 
deprived of the “theeka” they would lose their proprietary rights also. 
Accordingly the zamindars, rather than admit either of the above claimants, 
agreed to pay jummas which time has proved they could nut pay; as it was, 7 
villages out of the 111 were farmed. 


Rage 75, paragraph 3,99. —The treatment of the “ mud ft ” or rent-free 
lands prior to the division was a matter for consideration. Bitter feeling usu¬ 
ally ran so high between the sharers that it would have been impossible to 
wait for the concurrence of both parties to either the resumption or release of 
such lands. It would have been a very unsatisfactory way of proceeding to 
leave the settlement of this question till after the partition, because the jumma 
of the villages assigned to the lessees Chuharunnee would thus have become 
subject to diminution, and a specious cause of complaint would have been given. 

, , , , By ascertaining or deciding what lands were muaji. 

Treatment o t ,e ren - ree an *. l_) t5 f orc working out the jumma, a degree of finality 

would be given to the partition which it would not otherwise have. Accord¬ 
ingly, with but very few and special exceptions, all lands were declared mudfi 
which either of the sharers asserted to be so. No evil has been found to attend 
this course. The Sikhs were too avaricious to over estimate the quantity of 
such holdings, and I do not believe that the suspicion which naturally might 
attach to the sovereign power of lowering the aggregate jumma of the villages 
by giving in false mudjl lists has been verified. But, even if such had been the 
case, a proviso was made that any lands in villages subsequently given to the 
weaker party declared rent-free by the superior sharer should be open to chal¬ 
lenge by the former, and under such challenges a judicial enquiry was promised, 
but no such question has arisen, and I therefore conclude that the rent-free 
patches were accurately given. 
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Report on Umballa in the Cis-Sutlej Staten. 

Page 64, paragraph S62. —This subject may well be divided into two 
classes : 1st, whole villages; 2nd, small patches held rent free. The enquiry into 

TheMuifi instigation. ]? oth A th ° s . e classes ha9 ^ conducted, and with a 
few trifling exceptions completed in this office. 
All villages which have been found to be held rent free have been fully reported 
on; in most instances the orders of Government have been received on the 
recommendations which have been made by myself or the higher revenue 
authorities. 

Page 64, paragraph 264. —On the 2nd of April I sent my first batch of 
mudfi cases, 732 in number, and remarked on the orders of the district officers 
who had resumed land held rent free for Jive or six generations, because no 
sunnud was produced, because they were above 10 biglias, and for reasons even 
less sound than these.* 

Paragraph 265. —The above remarks refer to the khalisali villages, those 
which pay revenue to the Government. During the settlement operations 
many villages held by jaghirdars have come under settlement, and a question 
arose, “ Can a jaghirdar resume land which Government cannot or will not 
resume ?” The question was proposed in my letter No. G31, dated 5th September 
1854. I stated my opinion that a jaghirdar “ should have no power for re¬ 
sumption more than the Government allows itself; but that with regard to the 
release of land, the reasonable wishes of the jaghirdar should be attended to.” 
You wen' of a different opinion, and the Board concurred in your views. The 
rule which has been acted on is, that the jaghirdar may resume at his pleasure 
rent-free holdings (within the limits of his estate) the continuance of which has 
not been guaranteed by British officers; and that in cases where the jaghirdars 
are minors, the reasonable request of the jaghirdars, whether for resumption or 
release, shall be respected,—the settlement or district officer (as may be) being 
the judge as to the reasonableness or otherwise of the request. 

Paragraph 266. —Thus the jaghirdars have had conferred on them a power 
which, if the British Government possess, they have never exercised. In such 
cases nearly absolute power has been put into the hands of the jaghirdars, nor 
have they been slow to use it. I mentioned in my memorandum on Cliak 
Umballa that t he jaghirdars of Punjohra had resumed two-thirds of the villages of 
Junyatpoor which had been held free by the samindar for 60 years, which w r as 
given for political reasons at a time when it was an object to the Sikhs to 
secure the cordial assistance of the zamindars ; “ the Sikhs,” I continued, “ have 
availed themselves of a power given them by the strength of our law, to carry out 
a resumption which, even when fashed with victory, they did not dare to 
attempt f. ” 

Page 86, paragraph 380. —With regard to the morals of the people, I 
would observe that they are ignorant and unimaginative, phlegmatic, unless 
their own interests are concerned, when they are very active and stickle at no 
means to attain their end; they are rather impetuous than brave; they are proud 
of their descent and devotedly attached to their homes, families, and lands. They 
are hospitable to strangers, and have generally a rest-house in the villages for 
the accommodation of travellers. They are humane and confiding to those they 
know and have been brought up with ; peaceably disposed; have no feeling ol 
patriotism further than the love of home above mentioned. They arc indus¬ 
trious in their lazy way. They toil all day with a perseverance and slowness 
which astonishes the white man from the West, under a sun which would kill 
the more energetic and hot-blooded white. They are sober, not given to com¬ 
munication with strangers till they come to know them, when they give what 
information they have as accurately as they can, if it does not concern them¬ 
selves. They are careful in the observance of their religious feasts, especially 
the women. 


• How many officers objected to such improper resumptions, even according to the stringent rules that had 
bom laid down ! . 

t The decline of the religious feeling, as explained elsewhere, naturally led to jaghirdars becoming more 
grouping and lets anxious to keep up the indigenous rent-free schools. 
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Page 87, paragraph 381. —Suttee was in vogue here until a very short tima 
ago—1836. In that year, when Mr. Clerk wrote to Rao Nath Sing installing him 
as 8irdar, he mentions that he heard there had been a suttee in that family, and 
hoped that the practice would be discontinued. 


Hushiarpur Settlement "Report , 1853 (already quoted). 

Paragraph 247. —All doubtful claims have been scrutinised and resumed 
during the five or six years of our rule. It is difficult indeed for any ambiguous 
title to escape. The Government officers of all grades pursue arid relentlessly 
“ attach ” every tenure with a flaw in it. 

Paragraph 248. —“ The large escheats in 1849-50 were owing to the re¬ 
bellion.” 


Settlement Report, Jullundhur, 1852. 
SECTION III. 

Fiscal. 


47. The first step in the fiscal operations, of course, was to decide what 

estates or detached patches of land were to be ex- 
u ' Enr " s " eluded from the rent-roll, and to be exempted from 

the payment of revenue. This extensive work was commenced, and in great 
part carried through, by the district authorities. 


48. This district, like most other parts of the Punjab, contains a number 

of jaghir estates, the relics of the feudal system 
Jaghir estates. pursued by our predecessors. It is superfluous to 

trace the history of these grants; suffice it to say, that here they were found to 
have been made either for military service or religious purposes, and were 
upheld by the Government, with certain modifications, during the life-time of 
the incumbents. 


49. The modification was this, that where a contingent had been formerly 
T . furnished by the grantee, and was no longer required, 

Feudal contingents iseni urse . a p 0r f j on 0 f the estates, as a fourth, or a half, W T as 

resumed, as an equivalent for military pay which the grantee has no longer to 
disburse. In some cases where there had been no particular object, secular or 
religious, or where the object had ceased to exist, yet a life-tenure Avas allowed, 
as a special indulgence, on account of long occupancy. 


50. The investigation into the status of jaghir estates, and the resumption 
Jaghir investigation commenced by of spurious grants, that is, grants made without due 
district officer. authority or for insufficient reasons,—was performed 

by the district authorities. The proportion which these jaghir mouzabs bear to 
the khalsa may be ascertained from the No. IV Statement, in which a separate 
division has been assigned to the jaghir villages in accordance with paragraph 6 
of the Board’s circular. 


51. The detailed lakhiraj enquiries regarding the patches of rent-free lands 
Detailed invertigation conducted scattered amongst the khalsa villages was also set 
by Settlement Department. on foot by the district officers. In the year 1848, 

this branch of the enquiry was transferred to the Settlement Department by 
the Commissioner’s orders: 2,233 cases have come under consideration; of these, 
410 have been released and 2,233 resumed. 


52. In this, as in the first class of cases, fiscal immunity was allowed, 
,. , either because the grant had been made for some 

Gnnta o «ca cxemp ion. specific purpose, or because the grantee had enjoyed 

long possession, or had otherwise become an object of personal charity. The 
claimants were called upon to produce their patents, but nevertheless they had 
to prove the existence of the conditions noticed above. 
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63. These lakhiraj proceedings were nearly brought to a close before 

T ... . annexation of the Punjab occurred and the new 

ir»] wgis . resumption laws were issued. A detailed register has 

been drawn up showing the cases of both parganas, and arranged in columns, 
with headings to denote the nature of the grant. It will be seen that, with 
exceptions, all the grants are held in life-tenure, and that the majority are 
maintained in consideration of long occupancy. 

64. There is yet one class of subordinate and conditional grants bearing 

. , the name of “ soniee.” They relate to lands ex- 

i go Borneo gran or aonjeo. em pt e( i tl le village community from the pay¬ 
ment of “ Dhal-Back,” or subscription to defray the Government revenue, in 
favour of parties charged with the maintenance of religious houses, or the per¬ 
formance of municipal services. Whenever the fact of the service and its local 

importance was substantiated, and the land in ques- 
jee o oxemp ion. # ow W ax of small amount, the grant was uphold for 

the term of the settlement, provided that the object of the exemption was 
strictly carried out, in pursuance of Commissioner’s directions dated 30th 
August 1848. 

66 . 


The lands thus exempted were included in the “ Minhic” area of the 
malial. Those grants stand on a different footing 
Conditions o re ease. ^ Government grants, and have not been separately 

submitted for the sanction of higher authorities from this department. A 
“ Sonjce” register has boon prepared uniformly with the lakhiraj register. 


119. The primary object in the mind of a Sikh financier was to extract 
Proportion of royomi.- demanded the utmost from the land. Indian, indeed Asiatic, 
frou. the occupant of the soil; experience has usually shown that the occupant of 

the soil, be his rights what they may, can give up to the State half the gross 
produce without ruining himself or impairing the resources of cultivation. 


150. This proportion the Sikhs resolved to demand. The justice or expe¬ 
diency of such a demand was another matter. It might possibly be enforced, 
and therefore it was to be made; to demand anything less than this was a sheer 
act of grace. 


151. As I have before stated, the normal method of collecting this amount 

was the division of the garnered grain, or the ap- 
And mode of it» collection. praisement of the standing crop; any money reve¬ 
nue which might be fixed would be based on the half-produce estimate. 


152. The rigour of the rule was relaxed only in favour of parties whom 
° the Government used as an agency for collection. 

ChowdrieH and MiupiddiiniB; Over each circle of villages, locally denominated a 

tuppeb or talooqah, was placed a cliowdry. In each village one or more per¬ 
sons were recognised as muquddums. The names of both these officers were 
borrowed from the imperial traditions. The cliowdry was to aid in realising 
the revenues of his division, the muquddum of his village. 


163 In the lands or estates held by these parties, the Government demand 
And the" privileges enjoyed by was generally lowered from i to l (punchdoo), or $ 
tl) ^. (tihara), or even to j. Various grants of land were 

also assigned under such titles as chowdrayut, muquddumec, &c. Gratuities 
were also allowed in cash or in kind under the general denomination of 
“enam.” Similar favour was shown to the pargana qanoongocs who held 
their office upon an hereditary tenure, and were the official repositories of fiscal 
records ; few, if any, cases could be named in which the favourable proportions 
had been accepted on any other consideration except actual service of some 
kind or othor. 
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154. Under British rule, we hare discarded the ohowdries altogether in 
Chowdries discarded under Bri- this district; we have dispensed with their services, 

tish rnio, but mnqaddams and qa- an( J discontinued their remuneration. The muqud- 
noongoes retain . dums we have retained as lumberdars, and the 

qanoongoes we have mostly taken into our service, but their hereditary perqui* 
sites have been abolished. 

155. But it was one thing to demand and another thing to collect half the 
Difficulty of realising th» Govern- gross assets of a harvest. The villagers, of course, 

* har6 ' corrupted the tax-gatherers and the “ kuneas,” or 

appraising officers. It may be safely affirmed that less than half was collected 
from the fields or granaries, and much less than half found its way to the 
kardar’s treasury. 


73. First and foremost, both in numbers and merit, are of course the Jats. 

It is needless to expatiate on the qualities of this 
at* t eir pioupcnty. renowned caste; sufficient to say that the .lullundhur 
Jats arc in no way inferior to their brethren of Hindustan. The only differ¬ 
ence is in religion, for under the Moghul sovereignty a great number of the 
Punjab Jats became proselytes to Islamism. This tribe flourished under the 
latter and (religiously speaking) corrupted Sikh Government, of which indeed 
they were the main bulwarks. As kardars and tax-gatherers, they served that 
State as faithfully in peace as they had ever served it' in war, in return for 
which they were assiduously cherished, loaded with honour, and allowed to lord 
it with upstart pride over the Rajput and other proscribed classes. The statis¬ 
tics will show that the larger half of the district and its revenue is held and 
paid by them. 


APPENDIX No. XI. 

SETTLEMENT REPORT, JULLUNDER, 1852. 
Retcrn ok Rent-free Holdings, in Acres. 
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Roans. 


74. Next come the Mussulman Raens. They especially excel as market- 

gardeners. They cultivate moro elaborately than 
the Jats, hut they could not manage a large estate 

so well. In qualifications they much resemble the Ladkas and Kachies and 
ILurmies of the North-Western Provinces. 

75. 


Saiuees and Khumboa. 


Rajput*; tlieir poverty. 


Similar to them are the Sainees and Khumbos, but they are to be 
found in small numbers only. The Goojurs and 
their kindred tribe of Dogurs arc generally to be 
found near the banks of the river. Here, as elsewhere, their habits are pastoral, 
but they are more industrious and less predatory than usual. 

76. Lowest in the scale of prosperity are the Rajput gentry. In most 

parts of Upper India the tide of events has tended 
to submerge this class. Rut in Hindustan, though 
their superiority is fast waning, they arts by no moans considered as bad culti¬ 
vators. Here, however, they have ina great measure brought this national ruin up¬ 
on themselves by their inattention to agriculture, and their extinction has been 
hastened by the cruel and unfeeling treatment to which they were often sub¬ 
jected under the Sikh Government. They were over-taxed and ground down by 
Sikh priests and officials, and also by Jat kardars. Their villages were often 
destroyed and their mosques desecrated, and now they are a bye-word for idle¬ 
ness and destitution. There is hardly a Rajput estate in the whole district 
which is not in bad condition, however great its natural capacities and advan¬ 
tages may be. 

75. While careful to avoid overloading the more industrious classes, I 
Relative amount of profit doriwd always endeavoured to lighten the fiscal burdens of 
by Jat« ami Rajput*. these Rajputs. It would indeed be unfair to tax 

them at the same rites as Jats and Raens who cultivate every field with their 
own hands, or with the hands of their families, and consequently pocket the 
profits of both landlord and cultivator, while the others rarely touch a plough 
or yoke a bullock, hut cultivate through the agency of servants, or lease out 
the land to tenants, and in either case receive only the landlord’s profits. Not 
only motives of humanity and clemency point to moderate taxation for Rajputs, 
but also the experience of the summary settlement, which has evinced that none 
but light jununas can be steadily collected from them. 

78. Similarly situated to the Rajputs are a few Synds, Moguls, Pathans, 

„ , „ , ,, and Slickhs, who may he styled genuine Mussul- 

mans, in contradistinction to the other tribes of 
spurious Mussulmans. 

79. There are other castes which do not need specification, as their numbers 

arc very scarce. They have been included in the caste 
statistics under the heading of “ Miscellaneous.” 

Among them, however, I may notice that there are a few Khutrecs. This 
tribe bolds the same position as that held iu Hindustan by the Bnnneas and 
Kayctlis. They art' both the writers and the merchants of the Punjab. They 
are sure to thrive and multiply under British rale. As yet they possess but 
..... . . . little land, and that little they have acquired by 

sales, mortgages, and such like transactions. The 
increasing landed occupancy of this class has proved an interesting subject of 
statistical comparison in the North-Western Provinces. Many years hence it 
will be instructive to note whether Khutree proprietorship has, or has not, 
increased in the L)oab. 

80. I will conclude this notice of the castes by observing that there arc 

,, . very few Brahmans to be found in the position of 

cultivators or proprietors. 


Kbutroi's. 
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Extract from General Report on the Administration of the Punjab Territories 

1856-57 to 1857-58, inclusive. 


SECTION II. 
Part I. —Land-Tax. 


39. The main cause of this fortunate result, no doubt, was that the people 
Reasons of contentment of agricul- are always ready to pay revenue to the power that 
" rists ' is, and that, despite our reverses, they still con¬ 

sidered us to be that power. As already explained, the land-tax was light; 
there was no particular grievance to complain of in our revenue system ; the 
tenures had been fairly adjusted ; there was no class, among the landholders 
and cultivators at least, who had suffered by British rule ; there were no dis¬ 
possessed malcontents, no depressed village communities, no upstart usurpers 
over the heritage of others through the operation of our laws ; there had been 
no wholesale or extensive transfers of estates or tracts from one set to another; 
there had been some unfortunate transfers of individual properties, but such 
cases were exceptional, among the agriculturists at least. Thus it befel that 
no one had reason to hope for benefit by a change of rulers; and so long as 
we were at all able to assert authority, most agriculturists wore quite willing 
to pay tribute to Caesar. It were vain from such facts to assume the existence 
of any active licart-felt loyalty.* But at all events there existed no feeling 
against us ; there was a kind of passive sentiment in our favour among the 
masses. The best revenue administration will not secure much more than this; 
but recent events have shown that to secure even this much is great gain. 
Moreover, at that juncture there was an unusual degree of prosperity. The 
spring and autumn harvests of 1856 had not been abundant; there had been 
epidemic sickness among the people and murrain among the cattle; in many 
, places there had hern even a scarcity of graiu 

vci’af'o jjnees o n ™m. and prices had generally risen—not indeed to the 

standard of former days, but much above the rates which had prevailed of late 
years. But in the spring of 1857 the harvest was excellent; sickness and 
murrain had abated; the markets, owing to previous deflection, were not over¬ 
stocked, and prices did not fall greatly, so that generally the agriculturist had 
plenty of grain which he could sell at a tolerably good price. In some few 
places only was there a difficulty of exporting grain owing to the disturbed state 
of the times, which resulted in a slight glut of the markets, and a correspond¬ 
ing fall of prices. Thus, on the whole, agricultural prosperity told in our favour 
during the crisis. 


40. In former reports it was explained how the circumstance of so much 
Rraoon why mmi. v in more ptenti- money going out of the Punjab contributed to dis- 
fui among th« agriculturist*. tress the agriculturist. The native army was Hindu¬ 

stani ; to them was a large share of the Punjab revenue disbursed, of which 
a part only they spent on the spot and a part was remitted to their homes. 
Thus it was that, year after year, lakhs and lakhs of rupees were drained from tho 
Punjab and enriched Oudh; but with the last year, tho native army being 
Punjabi, all such sums have been paid to them and have been spent at home. 
Again, many thousands of Panjabi soldiers are serving abroad. These men 
not only remit their savings, but also have sent quantities of prize property 
and plunder, the spoils of Hindustan, to their native villages. The effect of 
all this is already perceptible in the increase of agricultural capital, a freer 
circulation of money, and a fresh impetus to cultivation. There has, indeed, 
been a diminution of labouring hands to till the ground, such large numbers of 
husbandmen having enlisted in the army ; but this is more than compensated 
for by the augmentation of those means which are the sinews of agriculture 
as of everything else. Probably at no time since annexation have the agri¬ 
culturists of the Punjab been in such easy circumstances as they are at the 
present time of writing. 


* The Pnojab remain'd loyal chiefly becaane it imd been too recently Mibjupnted to believe in the aucceii of 
n r'min^, nnd becAuee the Punjabi* boned to enrich tbcmiclvc* with tbu enoil of II iiulunUn. * 
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Settlement Report of the TJmritsur, Sotcrian, and Turun Tar 

Parganas, 1860. 

16. Average of population to a square mile being 372. 

Turun Tarun—Education 24. 


Ncvbkn ov Schools. 



No mu ii of Studvnth. 




Pay Rfl. 2,168 H in 
money; 3<«N iimiinriK in 
grain ; 4t»3 in gliass of laud. 

Number 

of 

towns. 

Number 

«f 

villages. 

Total. 

English.| 

; 

Persian. 

A ruble. 

jmukh. 

j Lunds. 

* 

Total. | 

Number 

of 

teachers 


160 

259 

J 

1,028 

•160 

267 | 353 

1 

1.187 

.t ! 

n 

i 

253 



Page 135 .—The proportion of village servants, such as blacksmiths, car- 
penters, potters, kohars, and bhisties over the whole population is 3 per cent., 
and from their number collectively 33 per cent, are, given to agricultural 
pursuits. The remainder follow their more legitimate trades. Choorahs, 
the most useful and hard-working of all village servants, average 10 per 
cent., and 10 per cent, of their numbers are agriculturists. Sadhs, Kash¬ 
miris, Tagirs, JHochis, Weavers, Shekhs, and Telves average only one per cent, 
each, and from their aggregate number 23 per cent, devote their labours to the 
culture of land. 


7!h.— The Sub-division of Turun Tarun. 

Page lV.— ~S\r. Myth remarks lhat the cesses formerly levied from the 
non-agrieultural residents have been disallowed. The Chief Commissioner, how¬ 
ever, thinks that there is no reason why this class, already exempt almost 
entirely from taxation, should not continue to pay such cesses as may have been 
customary. 

The income of the village watchman has been fixed at about three rupees 
per mensem. 


Page 146, paragraph 27 .—The add it ional cesses amount to no less than 21 
percent.,—that is, the jumma nominally of 100 rupees is n payment of 121 rupees 
by the zamindars: this is one of the features which I like least, in modern settle¬ 
ments. It, must always he remembered that only four-fifths of the burden on the 
people comes into the Government Treasury : it is made up in this way:— 


Road Fund 
School Fund 
Lundimlar’s ] wen 1 age 
Mulbali . 

Pntwari . 

Chowkidars 


1 per cent. 

1 ,. 

5 

3 to 3-8 per cent. 

6 per cent, about. 


21 per cent. 


Page 147, paragraph 25 .—.Tussur comprised 27 villages fornv rlv, but 37 
were allowed at the settlement. It was held originally by one “ Jussur,” and 
then by one cosmanpudda, a convert from the Hindu to the Muhummadau reli¬ 
gion, about 100 years ago. 

Memorandum on the re-asscssment of P organ a Kara teal. 

Page 166, paragraph 11 .—The mualidars have found great difficulty in 
realising their dues, owing to the Government demand having absorbed the 
entire outturn of the villages. 

Page 166, paragraph 12 .—The chowkidars have also been obliged to satisfy 
themselves with payment in kind, much below the amount they are entitled 
to receive. 
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'ttgraph 13 .—Such has been the fate of Narawal; the revenue has been 
There have been but few balancos, but the people have suffered many 
,ns in meeting the heavy demands on them, and the condition of the par* 
- is now considerably impaired. Two-thirds of the cattle have disappeared. 
jo landholders are in debt to the Shahs, and the Shahs are also ruined. They 
nave mortgaged their property to pay the Government demand and have no 
prospect of redeeming it under the present state of things. 

Page 171, paragraph 38 .—It is remarkable that those villages which have 

36 .36.48. 63 , 123 . 124 . 128 . 132 , ® lar ?. e P^P^ion of land were the most 

160 , 163 , 164 , 169 , 173 . 187 , l«8, neavily assessed. Tide statistics in Statement V of 
198.2i>o, 206, 217, 218, 264, 273, the villages bearing the numbers noted in themargin. 
aw! msn hla. 1 ’ 288, 2U0, 291 ‘ This had resulted from the adoption of the erroneous 

principle of excluding rent-free and mam lands 
from the village (cultivated) area at the time of assessment, the process having 
tended to exaggerate the percentage of ploughs and cultivation and induce 
heavy rates. 


Extract from Mr. Blyth’s Report on Pargana Narausal. 

Page 184, paragraph 37 .—The hereditary cultivators and tenants-at-will 
generally comprise the village servants, among whom the Jalaspa caste prepon¬ 
derate. They hold land on equally favourable terms with the proprietors, pay 
no proprietary rights, and are generally charged according to village rates. 

Page 185, paragraph 46 .—There arc 103 schools. Of this number 

124 teach Persian. 

21 „ Arabic. 

9 „ ShaKhtras. 

9 „ Gurmukhi. 

5 „ Lunde. 

The pupils aggregate 1,245, of whom 


819 lcam Persian. 

157 

D 

Arabic. 

H0 

Si 

Shushtra*. 

77 

Si 

Gurmukhi. 

80 

Si 

Lunde. 


Paragraph 47 .—The income of the teachers amounts to Its, 2,021, aver¬ 
aging Us. 12-4 per man per year, or one rupee per month, Its. 3-4 of which is 
realised in cash and the remainder in grain. 

Letter from R. H. Davies, Esq., Secretary to the Government of the Punjab , to the Officiating 

Financial Commitewner. 

Page 196 _Owing to the original measurements made by the patwaris 

proving inaccurate, the area has been twice measured and the record of rights 
recast; and in consequence of the reduction of the jumma made by the assessing 
officer, Mr. Morris, having proved insufficient, a further remission, amounting ' 
to 21 per cent., has been granted, making the total abatement of demand on the 
summary assessment 31, and on the Sikh jumma 40 per cent. In other words, 
we get only Rs. 60,000 where the Sikhs got a lakh. 

Much, however, of this reduction is nominal as far as tho zamindart are 
concerned. It is shown by the statistics furnished by Mr. filyth that the price 
of the staple produce, wheat, has fallen by 35 per lent.; that the zamfndar 
has now to part with 88 seers of wheat for one rupee, whereas at the time of 
the summary settlement he gave only 05 seers. 

This excessive cheapness of produce which has now prevailed for several 
years, however beneficial to the urban population, must materially increase the 
difficulty of paying revenue in cash. 

The diminution of demand on this score is therefore clearly just add % 
necessary. 
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1 ' 8. A. Psumtp, E»Q., to Commuitmer, Umrifiur, —Ac. SIB, dated 31»t January 1863. 

Page 26, paragraph 95 .—The state of indigenous education is still at a 
' very low ebb, no attention being paid to this till lately. • During the Sikh rule 
the schools were^upported by local effort, even such as drew out a precarious 
existence in connection with Hindu and Muliummadan places of worship. 1 took 
the statistics in A. D. 1852 and found that there were 149 localities wh^re instruc¬ 
tion of the most rudimentary character was being given to 1,922 boys, one-half 
of whom were young lads training to be made “ Moollas ” or priests of Islamism, 
and of the remainder the majority wpre Kuttrees and liralimans learning account¬ 
keeping. Of the agricultural classes, there were only 500 boys, and under the age 
of 8 years only 400. Persian and Arabic (now both obsolete) were the popular 
languages. In two parganas, Zufferwall and Cliahur, only 100 lads were receiv¬ 
ing any instruction. Pew could write their names, while teachers were indigent 
and illiterate in the extreme. In 1>54 the district authorities introduced re¬ 
form, which reduced the number of schools to 134. A return is annexed giving 
the statistics previous to the* operations of the Educational Department, which 
may prove useful for future comparison. 

Paragraph 96 .—In every village of moderate dimensions places are set apart 
for religious worship; with the Muhummndans it is a mosque known by its three 
cupolas to distinguish it from the single-domed Shivala and Thakurdwara of the 
Hindus. They are generally built of pucca masonry and are enclosed with a 
low wall. Burial-grounds are attached to tin* former, in which arc said to repose 
the ashes of holy men, sainted priests, or village progenitors. In many places 
enclosures are attached called “D.iiras” by the Muhummadans and “ Dharam- 
sahis ” by the Hindus, which contain accommodation for travellers and afford 
convenient rende/vous for rustic gatherings. Among the genuine .Tats, or those 
who can look back to a Rajput origin, it is not uncommon to find a great vene¬ 
ration paid to the “ Ibis,” or mounds which in bygone days were the sites 
^ of their first location. They are marked by a few scattered tombs, or a grove of 
trees, or have since licen selected by some shrivelled fakir as the place suitable 
for a solitary life. 

With the Jats it is also curious to watch the reverenee they pay to the Jund 
tree, which is olten introduced into these places of worship. The Rajputs are 
more lotty in lluir religion and more rigorous in their discharge of it. Nothing 
can bo done without consulting their Brahmans and Jaformans; no exercise 
complete unless attended with oblation, so that, as might be expected, the outward 
raised signs of religion are more numerous. Thakur is their god and temples are 
in liis honour even w here. Asceticism, too, is more openly encouraged in other 
parts of the district; monasteries are olten attached to the Larger Thakurd- 
waras situated in the liajput tracts, the most noted of which arc those at 
Biruntal and Lome in Bujwant, Goddul and Chupras in Maharawall, and Tezu 
in Zufferwall. 

Page 27, paragraph 97 .—But there are three localities where the most 
** prominent regard is paid to religious observances, viz., at Rotlu Fuqueerchand 
Rer-Baba Nanak, close to Sialkot; and the tomb of Imam Shah, also at Sial- 
•kot. The tw o former are the stiougholds of the Sikh faith and are popularly held 
to have been established by Balm Nanak himself. The first is situated on the 
road from Pusroo to Wuzeerabad in the centre of the Sikh villages, and is pre¬ 
sided over by BatyaAIehtab Sing Moliunt, who has some 200 disciples. Ber-Bnba 
Nanak, close to Sulkot, ^containing the Sanladh of Muttec Singh “ Shaheed,” 
bds a temple with handsome cupola which was gilded at the expense of Maha¬ 
rajah Bun jit Sing, by whom large endowments were granted for its support. 
Both institutions arc above a century old and hive been allowed a liberal jaghir 
, by the British Government. The latter has a grant of Rs. 6,500 in perpetuity* 

" and boasts of nearly 100 retainers. Here the first of the month Bysakee, the 
commencement of the new year, is always kept with festival rejoicings, to 
celebrate which sometimes 10,000 people are in attendance. 


4 * 

r 


* We now here an inetanoe pi what waa a “ liberal" remnant, from our point of view, of an origina 

Mt^AwmAnt. * 


3 B 
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The mosquo and tomb of Imam Shah occupies the southern suburbs of the 
city of Si&lkot, and is supported by contributions from nearly every village in 
the district, possesses branch establishments in several places; and being one of 
the oldest and strongest positions of the Muhammadan religion, is held in great 
reverence throughout' the Punjab. All the feast and fast days are rigorously kept, 
and during Mohurrum it is resorted to by large assemblages of the people. 

Y.—Judicial. 

Page 85, paragraph 328. —But before any real evidence could be accepted 
to support the statement for or against claims, whether brought bymccupants of 
individual holdings or by a number of co-partners, I very soon found that it was 
necessary to discover the past history and custom of villages. In the same way it 
was impossible to arrive at correct conclusions as to tenures : constant mistakes 
were made, which were found out too late, involving expense and delay. Several 
records, even when made up, were found to bo faulty for this reason. 

Page 89, paragraph 340. —Seeing how property is held almost univer¬ 
sally by tribes, how much more readily understood is a share as the expression 
of a man’s liability, and what reverence is paid by the descendants of a common 
ancestor to old usages as affecting each others rights, I am not surprised that 
there should be this adherence to the “ pattidari ” type of tenure. 

Page 89, paragraph 341. —In a first settlement, there can be no doubt to 
recognise generally that this tenure is tantamount localising a great deal of addi¬ 
tional trouble : it involves a comparison of possession with share, and this entails 
equalisation. Those who have more than their share (and they are generally the 
influential co-partners) resist. The settlement employes encourage them, for, 
if the internal assessment can only be thrown on the land in possession, the 
work is quicker done, and all parties in attendance are more quickly released. 
General assent, it is feared, is too often given to stereotyping a very evil form 
of creed in this way, and the mischief is not discovered till too late. 

Page 109, paragraph 410. —On the whole, I am satisfied the records in the 
main are to be relied on. This is the general impression, and notwithstanding 
the trial they have had in a period of seven years, scarcely any complaint has 
been raised. 

Paragraph 411. —One good proof may be adduced ot this in the fact that, 
when all the records were destroyed by the mutineers burning down the 
cutcherry in 1857, and I was called upon, on my return from England, to replace 
them, though the putwaris had copies only of some of the principal pipers, we 
were able to give in a new set and prepare many papers, such as the pedigree 
tables, agreeing with the former entries, without much trouble, in the space of 
one year. 

from Charles Raises, Esq., to D. E. McLeod, Esq.,— No. 89 C. of1856. 

Page 18, paragraph 38.— The following is an abstract of the schools in' 
all three tahsihs, Gurdaspur, Battala, and Pathankote:— 


In towns . 

Number of 
schools. 

. 76 

Persian 


Nun.ber of 
students. 

1,285 

„ villages 

. 207 

Arabic 


417 

Total 

. 283 

Nagri 

Garni ukhi 


89 

211 

Pay, Its. 791 in money. 

3,361 mannds in grain. 


Lunde 

Total 

945 

• 

2,947 


274 ghutnaos of laud. 

283 tahsils. 

Four per cent, of the boys enumerated in the census are thus being taught. 
The excess of Persian and Lunde over other students indicates that the demand is 
for a practical education. The fits of the present generation certainly want 
sharpening. Until men can read', write, and cypher, they have few ideas, desire 
no more, and cannot communicate those which they have. Hence gross preju- 



■diceB, blind dependence, easy credulity, and total absence of the means of power 
of forming, a public opinion. It is only when their daily wants are abridged 
that.the bulk of the people of this country have any opinion at all. Those 
wha are instructed are not better men, but much more useful members of 
society. Only half the students are educated in the village, the town schools, 
though fewer, being more numerously attended. 

Statement of Settlement Report of the Lahore District for I860. 

Paragraph 28 .—>There are 576 schools in the district, including those situ¬ 
ated in the city of Lahore; 4,225 scholars are said to attend them. Of this 
number— 

Schools A. No. I.—41 "8 per cent, learn the Koran. 

37'0 „ „ „ Persian and Urdu. 

80 » » „ Nagri. 

3'7 n „ „ Gurmukhi. 

7'0 „ „ „ Hindi or debased Nagri. 

The teachers are paid in cash, in grain, in assignments of land, and by daily 
rations. Grain and daily rations are the most common modes of payment in 
the villages. 

Paragraph 51 .—The rights of hereditary cultivators have been entirely 
ltiifbts of lierwiitary cultivators created under our rule. Under the Sikhs, the pro- 
mwly iTeated. priotor had always the right of ousting a tenant 

whenever he chose; hut. this was never done unless the cultivator made himself 
obnoxious, and the proprietor would have had to provide for the efficient cultiva¬ 
tion of the land, or the removal of the cultivator would have been opposed 
by the kanlar. 

Paragraph 81 .—The number of lumbardars in the whole district is 2,634, 

Luniiwilars win- nunuToiiH. or ° no ev ™. v lls - 21i of jumma, and 2| for 

each mahal. The reason tor this large number is the 
difficulty of dismissing men who have formerly borne office without some proof 
of misconduct. No class of cases has been more perseveringly litigated, and I 
have generally found it more expedient to maintain the existing number of 
lumbardars, than to create a feud in the village by dismissing some and 
retaining others. 

Paragraph S5.-*-Thcre are 40,535 acres of rent-free land in the district, 


Paragraph <S5.-*-There are 40,535 acres of rent-free land in the district, 
MuiCfi land. exclusive of entire villages or shares in villages held 

in jaghir. The revenue of these detached plots 
amounts to Its. 32,642, and on this sum the ordinary village cesses are levied. 
Four thousand nine hundred and thirty mudfi cases have been investigated and 
reported in the Settlement Department. 

Road Fund. ' Paragraph 86 .—The Road Fund Cess is 

charged on all lands, klmlsa and mudti. 

Para. 87 .—The schools fund cess of one per cent, has been entered in the 
Educational e™. Durkhwast, Malguzari, in every instance, with the 

consent of the people. In pargana Chunian it 
was announced along with the jumma; in other parganas it was entered as a 
supplement. 


Road Fund- 


Commissioner and Superintendent, Lahore Division, 1860. 

• Paragraph 20 .—It is sufficient for me to remark that the causes which have 
led to over-assessment in the Punjab, namely, the former capacity of the people 
to bear taxation, owing to abundance of employment; the exaggerated ideas of 
fiscal resources obtained from the native fiscal records (which always over-esti¬ 
mate resources); the sudden plethora of grain caused by the turning of all hands 
to agriculture; the dearth of cash ; the cessation of employment; the sudden 
transition from payment in kind to payment in cash,—all these causes operated 
powerfully in the Lahore district; some of them, indeed, operated peculiarly. 
From the description I have given in paragraph 4 of certain villages in the 
Manjha, you can imagine what must have been the state of Sobraon, or Vultoa, 
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or Burkee, when the flower of their youth were at annexation discharged from 
military service, and sent hack to their villages to drive the plough. In the 
eastern or Kussur portion of the district, too, the people had misbehaved during 
the rebellion which preceded annexation, and this caused them to be regarded 
less leniently than many others* * * § . Extensive reductions had afterwards to be 
granted in that neighbourhood. 


Settlement Report of Ferozpur of 1859. 

Rage 189. —Whenever I could do so with the consent of the people, I 

always gave a contract for the “ Mullm,” or village 
The village expenses. expenses, to the headmen. This would generally 

be at the rate of from 2 to 3 per cent, on the jumma, and the object was to pre¬ 
vent any disputes regarding the amount of it, or tho manner in which it had 
been spent; but I by no means found that the people always approved of this 
arrangement. Many objected to it because it did not properly provide for the 
feeding of fakirs, in which they all wished to have a voice, and without it 
they conceived that the village would never prosper^. 

Page 240. —The total value of the muafi plots in present possession of the 
different muafidars is Rs. 16,829. Most of these cases were investigated soon 
after annexation by the district officer; but having no authority to rosume 
any of the muafis, he was only able to attach the proceeds of all those which he 
considered ought to be resumed, and the amount of the proceeds lias been kept 
in the treasury deposits until the present time, very much to the annoyance of 
the accountant. The principle adopted by this officer was to recommend the 
resumption of all muafis granted by the zamhtdars. The Government, however, 
in the rules subsequently promulgated for the guidance of officers employed in 
the investigation of mutifi cast's, took a more liberal view of the subject, and 
allowed all grants of an old date, however acquired, to be con firmed for the life¬ 
time at leant of the present occupants%, and reasonably so, far the grants made by 
the zuniindars are generally those of all others which most deserve to be upheld, 
being often for some charitable purpose, or else for the support of some religious 
devotee regarding whom, whatever we may think, yet the villagers are accus¬ 
tomed to trust much to his prayers, and would deeply feel any injury being 
done to him, such as the resumption of the land which they had given him. 

Page 241.— Notwithstanding the investigation which lind been previously 
( made, I was obliged to summon tho parties a 

ib<* new second time in order to complete the proceedings 

in all details required by the new rules, and the grants were now invariably 
attributed to some ancient prince§. The existence of such a thing as a grant by 
the zamindars w r as altogether denied, notwithstanding the distinct assertions 
to the contrary in the former proceedings, and it w r as not. without groat diffi¬ 
culty that I succeeded in persuading the people that the principle formerly 
acted on had been renounced, and. inducing them to give more truthful re¬ 
plies. 

Page 242. —It is impossible within reasonable limits to descrilie all the 
Different cWiption! of rent-free different kinds of grants that have been upheld, 
grunts. Those conferred in perpetuity arc generally for the 

support of Hindu or Muhammadan places of worship, for the maintenance of 
tombs, for keeping up of “ Dhurmsalas,” or resting-places for travellers, for 
schools, for perpetual alms-giving, and such like purposes. 


• This treatment differed considerably from that of iiunjit Sing, who forgavo the disloyalty of Kasur over 
and over again. 

t Practically they were right, as the presence of the holy men ki pt up the religious feeling in the community 
with its attendant advantages. 

J And what was to become the endowment after the deaths of “ present occupants ”P I cannot conceive that 
a deferred appropriation of, say, an educational or religious grant, is an act oi liberality. 

§ It was thus we taught the villagers to invent’excuses in order to proteot tho rent-freo grants. 8ee my 
account of the results of our first settlement enquiries as regaids these grants in the “ Prdols and e xclusions. 
The Ferozpur officer, however, confirmed in perpetuity what there was lq/1 ot religious aud educational 
endowments. 
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' Settlement Report of the Gujranvcalla District of I860. 

Page 18 .—Sincerely endeavouring to show consideration to the people, 
the assessment of the'Gujranwala and Ramnuggur sub-divisions was made by 
Mr. Morris, under my supervision, and the jummas of the villages were sanc¬ 
tioned by me, Mr. Morris having proceeded on sick leave to the hills. I my¬ 
self announced these jummas in the summer of 1853. This assessment made a 
considerable abatement on the former revenue. But at that time prices of 
agricultural produce were in a transition state; difficulties were gathering 
. round the agriculturists; and it was soon found that still further relief must 
be given. The assessment of the Hafizabad and Shekhopoorali sub-divisions 
was made by Mr. Morris independently of me. The summary settlement, 
though believed to be moderate at the time, and fixed at a deduction of ten 
per cent, on the average collections of five previous years, had proved severe, 
under the altered circumstances of the agriculturists. The regular assessment 
now made by Mr. Morris gave a further reduction of 17 per cent. Herein the 
intention certainly was to make a really moderate settlement, and the rate at 
which it fell, namely, one rupee two annas on the cultivated acre, with three- 
fourths of the cultivation artificially irrigated, is light as compared with those 
which prevail in highly-cultivated districts. The host part of the irrigated 
tract forms part of the well-known “ Churkurree Mehal” (so called from the 
“churkur,” or Persian wheel, by which the wells are worked). But although 
in these lands the soil is strong and the crops fine, still the water is deep below 
the surface; the masonry and the wooden machinery is expensive; the labour 
of men and bullocks is excessive day and night; the w r ear and tear of cattle is 
great; and whenever their fodder is poor, as is too often the case, they sicken 
or die, and then the irrigation is brought to a standstill. This of itself renders 
such estates unable to hear a high assessment. Then there is the liability to 
unequal competition in some seasons with the produce of unirrigated lands 
already mentioned. Then the husbandman is not well remunerated, after all 
this expenditure of labour and capital, unless his produce fetches a tolerably 
good price. Thus the general fall of prices throughout the Punjab peculiarly 
affected a district like this. Then, as already explained, the people were 
utterly careless and improvident—unaccustomed to the exercise of proprietary 
rights, and strangers to those habits of management which the possession of such 
rights would induce. . Furthermore, unfavourable circumstances in the season 
had rendered money assessments distasteful to the people. When I announced 
the jummas in 1853, I could see that in their hearts the people were unwilling 
to enter into any engagements at all for cash payments. All these considera¬ 
tions rendered the Setttloment Officer anxious to fix a low assessment. Still, 
although Mr. Morris believed, and with apparent reason, when he made his 
final report, that the assessment was light, further experience proved that in 
some estates scattered over the district, pressure still existed. Time after timo 
as the collections came to ho made, here and there estates would show signs of 
distress. The masonry of a Avell -would fall in, and the owner could not repair 
it; the machinery would break and he could not mend it; the oxen would die 
and he could not replace them; if a co-partner would die and his place could 
not be filled, a tenant would quit and a successor could not be found. Some¬ 
times a man would dispose of his property in land in a manner which showed 
that he regarded it as worth less than nothing,—as a burden to be got rid of 
rather than as a possession to he cherished. The recurrence of these eases after 
a settlement which certainly appeared moderate was very discouraging. 

20. There are processes which the Settlement Officer is by law empowered 
to use in the event of proprietors refusing to engage for the assessed revenue; 
but sale is not among those processes. In point of fact, however, these resig¬ 
nations were not technically refusals to engage. The people had once engaged 
in the usual form, therefore the Settlement Officer might have left them to be 
dealt with by the Collector according to law. As to the policy, the result has 
shown subsequently that when the assessment is so reduced as to render land 
really valuable, the people even in this district do never wish to resign their 
rights; and that when they become tolerably well-to-do they are content, and 

S o 
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cease to agitate for reduction. My own personal experience points to this 
conclusion. Still the difficulties with which Mr. Morris had to contend were 
great. No officer who had not seen these people from X853 to 1856, would 
believe how provoking and contumacious they sometimes were. Some of them 
would even assemble m numbers and alirost behave like a mob. Sometimes 
a circle of villages would combine to offer passive resistance to the progress of 
the settlement. Sometimes proprietors would desert their land, believing that 
no other occupant would be forthcoming, and that they would ultimately be 
re-admitted on reduced terms. Sometimes they would say that they would 
renounce their proprietorship rather than engage for any fixed assessment. 
And in this, as in all their other proceedings, they showed a strong tendency to 
combine. Such behaviour after the announcement of an assessment which 
reduced their burden by nearly one-fifth, induced the supposition that the 
more relief was granted, the more clamorous would they become for further 
relief. The fact is, they had not then learnt to appreciate, as they now do, the 
advantages of fixed money assessment, and were anxious to revert to the old 
system of collection. And considering th» real difficulties which at that time 
beset agriculturists, and the past history and character of tlio people, this is 
not much to be wondered at. Thus it arose that Mr. Morris hud, as be says, 
to search for fresh proprietors. Such a search was not indeed regular, but it was 
not without excuse. And there can bo no doubt that firmness was at that 
time needed in dealing with those people. These cases were taken up by 
Mr. Oust in 1858, and reported to the Financial Commissioner and Chief Com¬ 
missioner, who decided that they must be cancelled. The property was to be 
restored to the proprietors; and on restoring the property to the proprietors, the 
transferees were to have such compensation as might bo practicable. This has 
been arranged in'the same manner as in former cases. Most of these readjust¬ 
ments were effected in Mr. Cust’s time and some in my own. No cases of this 
kind now remain pending. The people do, I believe, appreciate the just and 
liberal spirit which Government has shown in causing these restorations. One 
or two of the more remarkable cases I have heard cited as instances of British 
justice; while at the same time they have had their lesson, and remember 
that concession is not always made to contumacy, and that the fiscal interests 
of the State are not to be trifled with. Viewing, therefore, the peculiar diffi¬ 
culties with which Mr. Morris had to contend, I trust that these particular 
cases may not be allowed to detract from the general credit to which ho is 
entitled for the settlement. 

10. The state of education cannot be said to be very flourishing in this 
district.* I subjoin a statement, however, giving all 
Education the educational statistics, which I trust will prove 

interesting. In all cases where, under the former Government, land was declared 
rent-free for the support of schools, these grants have been upheld under the 
present settlement, and the various plots of land proposed for release. 

Statement of tehoole, tcholars, Sfc., tn the Goojranwalak Dulrtef With fyrgana Skakdarak. 
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Aveng* n am bar 
of people to 
Moh square tall*. 


800,876 


299,018 


699,889 


• True enoogb, but in it not woroe now when there are only 266 indigenous schools inatead of 660 which 
were still amrtainei to exist in 1860, after most indigenous schools bad flatted in ooniequenoe of our resumptions 
of rent-free land granted by zamiudars of their own property f 
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PART II 


DETAILED REPORT 

OF THE 

Indigenous Schools in every district of the Panjab, with 
the names of the most distinguished Native 
Savans in each locality. 



DELHI DIVISION. 

DELHI DISTRICT. 


GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


Dittrlot. 

No. of 
Maktabs 
and 

Mod rasas. 

1 ? 

No. of 
Bansurlt 
and Nagrl 
Schools. 

No. of 
pupils. 

No . of 
Gunnukhi 
Schools. 

No of 
pupils. 

No. of 
Hindi 
Mahujani 
Schools. 

No. of 
pupils. 

Total 

No. of 
Indigenous 
Schools. 

Total 

No. of 
pupils. 

Delhi . 

141 

2,078 

19 

177 

■ 

■ 

56 

1054 

216* 

3,301* 


• The I’olice Return* only showed 116 school* uud 1,778 pupil*. 


DELHI CITY. 

• Among the Hakim*, Hakim Mahmud Khan, a physician of wide reputa¬ 
tion in India, Hakim Shah Din, Hakim Abdulmajid Khan (son of Mahmud 
Kiian), Hakim Nuruddin, Hakim Mazaffar Husain, Sayyid Ashraf Ali, Hakim 
Badruddin Khan, Hakim GhulamNajaf Khan, Hakim Muhammad Husain Khan, 
Hakim Qcyamuddin, Hakim Latif Husain (oculist), Hakim Kutliuddin, Hakim 
Akbar Ali, and Hakim Seiajuddin and Binda Baid deserve notice. 

Among the Maulvis, Maulvi Nazir Husain (a Maulvi famous for his learn¬ 
ing all over India and the present leader of the Muwahidin or Wahabis), Maulvi 
Huli/.ulla Khan, Maulvi Ralrm Bakhsh, Maulvi Mansur Ali Khan, Maulvi 
Muhammad Shall and Maulvi Manzur Ali, are distinguished. 

PandUa Badhi Misser, Goshain Benarsi Dass, Kislien Dat, Kesho Das, 
Balmukand, and Gobind Ram, are distinguished Sanscrit scholars. 

Bhai Bhagat Singh, attached to the 15th Sikh Infantry, is a distinguished 
Bhai. 

Abdulghani Arshad, the blind Hafiz Gholam Rasul Wiran, Nawab Ziauddin 
Khan Nayyir, Nawab Saiduddin Khan Talib, Maulvi Alttif Husain Hali, Maulvi 
Ammujti.il,* Maulvi Moliammad Said, Nawwab Bahauddin, Nawwab Shujauddin, 
Mumtazuddin, Nawwab Mirza, Suraj Narayen, Biliari Lai, Pandit Ramchander, 
Mirza Bakhtawar, Mirza Buland Akhtar, Mirza Beg Khan, Mirza Nasiruddin, 
Mir Shahjahan, Nawwab Wahiduddin, Pir Katnruddin, Bismilla Beg, Yaqiib 
Beg, Sayyid Baqar llusain, Ramzan Ali, Badrul Islam, Fataliul Islam, Ghulam 
Mohumd’i, Mirza Mahmud Shah, Umrdo Mirza and Saifulhaq Adib are Poeta 
of note. 

Madraaaa —In Kuche Rahman quarter there is a Madrasa, in which 
Maulvi Abdulla, a distinguished Arabic scholar, teaches Arabic Grammar, Logic, 
Philosophy, J urisprudence,Muhammadan Law, Hadis,Tafsir, Rhetoric and Astro¬ 
nomy. There are 40 boys, chiefly strangers. The school was established by 
Maulvi Abdurrabb, a preacher of great reputation, and the Head Maulvi receives 
Rs. 25 per'month. 

Maktaba. —Among the numerous maktabs which are shown in the table 
further on, the maktabs in (1) Ohitla Darwaza (2) in Fatahpuri, and (3) in 
Deputy Gunj deserve special notice. The Chitla Darwaza maktab is conducted by 
Maulvi Abdulmajid with 10 assistant teachers under him, in which 235 pupils 
are taught Arabic, Persian, Urdu, the Koran, Arithmetic, &c. The whole income 
amounts to Rs. 150 per mensem, derived from subscriptions. This maktab is very 
well conducted, and the manager is to open another branch. The Fatahpuri 
• maktab is supported by the managers of the Fatahpuri mosque from the income of 
the mosque. It has two departments—one a achool in which Persian, Urdu and 
Arithmetic are taught to 60 pupils by Mirza Abdulghani, Allah Bakhsh and 
Mahmud Shah, receiving, respectively, Rs. 15, 9 and 7 per mensem; the other, a 
Kftm n school, in which Trkfia Rahim Bakhsh teaches the Koran to 60 pupils and is 
























paid Rs. 5-12 by Hafiz Azizuddin, the well-known pleader and one of the mana¬ 
gers of the Fatahpuri mosque. Another Hafiz, named Bahadur All, paid by Mah* 
bub Buksh and Hafiz Azizuddin, teaches 7 pupils and gets Rs. 5 per mensem. 

The Deputy Gunj maktab, under Mir Shahijahan, Muhammad Amir Khan, 
Abdurrazzak and Kari Kabiruddin has 42 pupils who learn Persian, English and 
the Koran, and pay Rs. 42 per mensem to the teachers. 

The following more detailed account of the principal indigenous schools 
in the once “ Imperial city ” may be interesting:— 

(1.)—Maulvi Abd-ur-rabb’s Arabic Madrasa. 

This Madrasa was established ten years ago by Maulvi Abd-ur-rabb, a Mu¬ 
hammadan preacher. The school is supported by subscriptions raised among 
the Muhammadans of the city and the adjoining towns, who pay the subscrip¬ 
tion monthly. The total expenses of this school amount to Rs. 70 per mensem. 

The Head Maulvi, Maulvi Abdulla, a distinguished Arabic scholar, -re¬ 
ceives Rs. 25 per mensem. A Hafiz who teaches the Koran, and a Munshi 
who keeps the accounts, receive Rs. 5 and 7 per mensem, respectively. Seven 
scholarships, of the value each of Rs. 2-8 monthly, are given chiefly to out¬ 
siders. The remaining sum of Rs. 15 goes to defray the miscellaneous expenses, 
such ps house-rent and the salaries of servants. 

The boys of the city read the Koran, and those in the advanced classes are 
all outsiders with the exception o*f one who is a native of Delhi. The limited 
number of scholarships and of the teaching staff prevents the increase of pupils 
in this school, the number of pupils being now about forty. 

Maulvi Abdulla does not teach the elementary books in Grammar, and 
those who enter his class must have finished their elementary course some¬ 
where else. 

The following books are taught in this school:— 

Logic. —Q,azi Mubarak, ilamdulla, Mulla Hasan. 

Philosophy. —Shams Bazigha. 

jR hetoric. —Mukhtasar. 

Tafsir. — (Exegesis) Jalalain, Baiddwi. 

Hadis. —Abu Daud and Mishkdt. 

Theology. —Aqdyed Nasfi, Hashya Khiyali. 

Literature. —Saba Mudllaqd. 

Law. —Hiddva. 

Mundzara. —Rashidia (mode of argumentation). 

Jurisprudence. —Tauzih and Talwih. 

Inheritance. —Sirajia. . 

(2.)—Madrasa op Mattlvi Nazeer Husain. 

In this school, which is attached to the mosque of Nazeer Husain in the 
Hdbash-Khdn-ka-Phatak Street, Maulvi Nazeer Husain and his son Maulvi 
Sharif Husain teach only Hadis , Tafsir and Law to nearly 50 pupils* 
These pupils have come here from every part of India, for the purpose of 
obtaining a “ certificate” from the Maulvi. The majority of the pupils live 
on their own means, the rest are supported by the Panjdbi merchants of Delhi. 

(3.)—Madrasa op Husain Bakhsh. 

The building of this Madrasa, which is very spacious and beautiful, was 
erected by Husain Bakhsh, a merchant, in 1847. Before the mutiny of 1857 
this school was well attended, and a great number of scholars read here religion 
and other branches of learning. After the mutiny the school remained closed for 
eighteen yean. Seven years ago Maulvi Mansur Ali, of Rampur, re-established 
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the school. About Rs. 40 a month are raised by subscription among the Muham¬ 
madans and expended in paying the salaries of two Maulvis (Maulvi Ismail 
receiving Rs. 12, and Maulvi Qadir Bakhsh getting Rs. 13 per mensem) a Hafiz 
and a Munslii. The number of pupils in this Madrasa is now about 20; 
Maulvi Ismail teaches Mishkdt, Bukhari, Baizdwi, the translation of the Koran, 
Kdfya, Hamdulla, Mulla Husan and Qala-Aqiila, and Maulvi Qadir Alt teaches 
Jaldlain, Nasfl, Khaydli, Sharali Waqaya, Qadiiri, Maibuzi, Qutbi, Mir Qutbi 
Mukhtasar Madni and Nur-ul-anwar. (For explanation see list of Arabic text¬ 
books in the body of the report.) 

Out of 20 pupils 3 receive scholarships. 

The qualifications of the teachers are of a superior order. They are recog¬ 
nized as good Arabic scholars. 


(4.)—Madkasatul-Ktjran of Chitla Daiiw^za. 

This school was opened in 1296 A. H. This school is supported by a 
subscription of Rs. 150 per mensem raised among the Muhammadans. The 
teaching staff consists of 14 teachers, with the following detail:— 


(1) 

(*) 

(«> 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 
(?) 
(b) 
(9) 

( 10 ) 

(HI 

( 12 ) 

(I'D 

(14) 


Maulvi Md. Husain 
Maulvi Ashiq Ali 


u nry/uin 

sain ) 1 

di } 


Maulvi Abu/. Tlnsain, on Its. 15 per mensem, teaches the Urdu translation 
of the Koran and Hadis. 

Maulvi Snb/ian Bukhth teaches Arabic Grammar on Rs. 10 per mensem. 

prepare students for the Persian examinations of the 
Punjab University College, and receive Rs. 10 and 8 
per mensem, respectively. 

A teacher getting Its. 8 a month, te&ches Arithmetic up to Double Rule 
of Three. 

Mahmud Ali teaches religious treatises iu Urdu, and gets Rs. 6 per mensem. 
Hafiz Aziz Bakhsh 
lsrarulla 

Mirza Ahmad Shah 
llufiz Najmuddiu 
Hafiz Alalrtrrahim 
Hafiz Hiskmut Ali 
llafiz 
Hafiz 


teach the Koran, on Rs. 8, 6, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5 and 5 
f respectively. 


The number of pupils attending the school is 235, out of which 40 pupils, 
who arc all poor, are given scholarships ranging from four annas to one Rupee 
per month. 

This school has a branch in the Chandni Chauk Bdzdr, and the expense of 
that branch, amounting to Rs. 20 per mensem, is defrayed by Myan Ali Jan, silk, 
merchant. Another branch is to he opened in the Habash-KMn-ka-Phatak- 
where a house for the school is already being erected at a cost of Rs. 4,000, 
raised by subscription among the Muhammadan merchants. A sum is being 
raised by subscription for the maintenance of this branch. Maulvi Abdul 
Majid (a Muhammadan preacher) who is the real founder of this school, thinks 
that on opening the branch at Habash-Khdn-k.a-Fhd.tak, tlio number of pupils 
will lie nearly doubled. 

The object of the founder of the school is to provide elementary religious 
education for Muhammadan boys and to prepare them for the higher Govern, 
ment schools, as also for the Oriental examinations of the Panjab University. 


This school is very popular among the Muhammadans, and there is every 
hope that the school will make great progress. 

The system of “ classification" has also been introduced; no tuition fees 
axe taken in this school. 


The founder, who is also the manager, seems very zealous in improving 
the school. 


(6.)—Fatahpfui Mobqtte School. 

The Fatahpuri mosque, which is situated on the northern end of the 
Chandni Chauk Bdzdr, had a large property in shops, houses, &c., attached to it. 
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After the mutiny this property was confiscated, but it was restored to the 
mosque on the occasion of the Imperial Assemblage by Lord Lytton. The pro¬ 
perty of the mosque gives an income of more than Rs. 300 per mensem. 

A part of this income, about Rs. 150 per mensem, was set apart for the educa¬ 
tion of the Muhammadans. 

In 1296 A.H. (1879) a school was opened in the Fatahpuri Mosque with 
two departments, one “ upper ” and the other “ lower.” The upper depart¬ 
ment is an advanced Arabic School, and the lower department consists of a 
Persian Maktab and a Koran School. 


The present teaching staff is as follow's :— 


(1) Maulvi Muhammad Shah 

(2) Maulvi Abdul Huq 

(3) Maulvi Bahauddin 

(4) Mirza Nuairuddin 
(3) Alla Bakhhh 

(<>) Moulvi Muhammad Shah 

(7) Hafiz Rutimuu Bakhbh 

(8) Hafiz Bahadur All 


Head Maulvi, teaching Hadis, Law and 
Tafbir, on Rs 20 per mensem. 

2nd Maulvi, teaches Louie uud Philosophy, 
on Its. 20 pel mensem. 

3rd Maulvi, teaches Arabic Grammar, on 
Rs. 8 per mensem. 

1st Persian teacher, on Rs. 15. 

2nd Persian teacher, on Rs 7. 

Sid Persian teacher, on Rs. 7. 

| Korun teachers, getting each Rs. 5. 


Ton scholarships of Rs. 43 per mensem are given to poor pupils and 
outsiders. * 


Hafiz Abdul Karim, a dealer in skins, always gives a sum of Rs. 20 per 
mensem, which is distributed in scholarships to students who come from a 
distance. 


The number of pupils in this school is about 186, with the following 
detail:— 


Advanced Arabic.50 

Koran 52 

Persian, Urdu and Arithmetic.84 

TorAi, . 186 


In the Arabic Department nil hooks from the Miziin up to tlie most 
advanced books in Logic, Philosophy, Jurisprudence, Theology, Mathematics, 
Law, Hadis, Tafsir, &c., are taught. 

The scheme of study of the Persian Department is given below 

let year. —Alphabet, Urdfiki-pahli kitab, Rali-nijAt, Karima, numerals 
and multiplication tables. 

2nd year ,—Karima, Amadnamn, Gulistan, Masdar Fayyuz, Rah-nijAt, 
Malabud in Urdd, compound division, dictation. 

3rd year. —Boston, Gulistan, Masdar Fayyfiz, Malabud, decimal frac¬ 
tions. 

4th year. —Boston, Anwari Suheli, Masdar Fayytiz, Malabud, Rule of 
Three, dictation and translation. 

The school is under the superintendence of the Fatahpuri Mosque Property 
TffnnagiTig Committee, which consists of Prince Mirza Suleyman JAh, as Pre¬ 
sident, and HAftz Azizuddin, pleader; Khan Bahadur, Shaikh Mahbub Bakhsh, 
Honorary Magistrate, Delhi; Hakim Muhammad Hosain Khan and Muhammad 
Tirm T^iril la jQma, Honorary Magistrates of Delhi. 
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(6.)—Anglo-Arabio School, Delhi. 

This aohool, which was opened in February 1872 for the purpose of pro¬ 
moting the study of the English language among the Muhammadans of 
Delhi, is maintained entirely from the proceeds of the endowment of Nawab 
l’timad-ud-daula. From the dato of the endowment up to the opening of this 
school the interest (of Es. 1,70,000) was expended on the old and new Delhi 
Colleges—(see Appendix III). 

All the subjects up to the standard of the middle school examination are 
taught there with the addition of the Arabic language, which is an optional 
subject. In the distribution of scholarships preference is always given to 
those who study Arabic. 

The scheme of study is the same as in the Government middle schools; 
and there seems to be no reason why religious education should have been 
excluded by the Education Department, under whose management the school is, 
from a school which is maintained purely from a private fund. Had the Depart¬ 
ment permitted the introduction of the Koran and of religious treatises in 
Urdu in the lower primary classes, the school would have become most popular 
among the Muhammadans of Delhi and would have attracted a thousand pupils 
instead of the 300 which it now has. The appointment of a Shia and a Sunni 
religious teacher in the lower school may partly fulfil the real wishes of the 
deceased iNawab. 

Out of Es. GOO, the monthly income from the endowment, Es. 230 are 
spent in paying the teachers of the middle school, Rs. 140 in paying the 
teachers of the primary school, 11s. 150 as stipends given to poor or distin¬ 
guished pupils, and Rs. 42 for house-rent. 

It may not be out of place to state here that the mausoleum of Nawab 
Ghaziuddin, which is situated just outside the Ajmeri Gate, was added to 
hi6 endowment by the Nawab for a school-house. That building has been 
confiscated by the Government and is occupied by the police. The restoration 
of the building to the school would relieve the school funds of Es. 42 a month, 
which might be utilized in giving scholarships to those Muhammadan pupils of 
tills school who wish to prosecute their studies in the Upper School of Delhi 
or in the Lahore Government College, and which, being poor, they cannot now 
usually do. 

The present teaching staff of this school is as follows :— 


Middle School. 


Kliwdjdh Shahnddui, Head Master .... 100 
Maulvi Altaf Husain, Hali, Teacher of Oriental lan- 


gunge ..... 



. 

. 60 Rs. a month. 

Mirza Ahmad Beg, 2nd Master . 

. 

. 

• 

. 50 


Maulvi Najmuddin, Teacher of Arithmetic ... 40 


Primary School. 

Master, Imtiydz Husain, Officiating Head Master 
Maulvi Umar Ali, 1st Teacher of Persian . . 

„ Abdul Ali, 2nd Teacher of Oriental language 
„ Abdul Hakim, 3rd „ „ 

,, Akbar Mirza, 4th „ „ 

„ Baqir Husain, 5th „ „ 

„ Muzaffar Mirzd, 6th „ „ 

„ Muhammad Ismail, 7th„ „ 

Master, Muhammad Sulim and Mir Nawdb Ali get their 
pay out of monthly fees income which amounts to . 


20 not drawing full pay. 
30 
20 
15 
12 
10 
10 
10 


60 Rs. per mensem. 


The school is open to both Hindus and Muhammadans, but the scholarships 
are only given to the Muhammadans. There is no Hindu teacher employed in 
the aohool, and the majority of the teachers are Shias, as the donor belonged 
to that persuasion. 


b 
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Statement thowing the minor lndigenoue School t in the City of Delhi. 

Maktabs and Madeabab. 


Quarter ot the City. 

Looality. 

Names of the 
teaehera. 

Qualification of 
the teachers. 

£ » 

Subjects taught. 

Income, 

BUlimmrao 

Mnnshi Gnrdyal 

S 

i 

| 

Average 



10 

Persian, Urdu, A 

Pot mensem. 
Be. 

10 

Fipal Mahadeo 

Sing's house. 
Bahu Bnj Bho- 

NajafAli . 

Ditto 



9 

Arithmetic. 
Persian A Urdu. 

5 

Daein 

kail’s. 

Babu Kidar 

Muhammad Abdulla. 

Ditto 



9 

Ditto . 

5-8 

Ditto . 

Nauth’a. 

Mnnshi Sukh- 

Annas DMA 

Ditto 



5 

Persian 

6 

Baiar Bita Him 

dyal’s. 

Hari Shankar’s . 

Maulvi Aladad Khin 

Good 



20 

Persian, Arabic 

8 

Ditto . . 

Bented-houae 

Bhairon Penshad 

Ditto 



18 

and Arithmetic. 
Persian and Ur¬ 
du. 

Ditto 

4 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Wariruddin 

Ditto 



22 

7 

Kuncha Pandit 

Mosque 

Muhammad Bakhsh . 

Average 



4 

Arabic and Re¬ 
ligion. 

PorsianandAra* 

8-8, 

Chun Walan . 

Akhar Khan’s . 

Ahdussamad Khan 

Ditto 



20 

8 

Matya Mahal . 

Mosque 

Fazil Beg 

Safdar Husain . 

Ditto 



5 

bic 

The Koran 

Gratuitously, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 



8 

Persian 

2 

KalyanpurA . 

Babd Bundorlal'B 

Muhammad Ashraf All 

Ditto 



14 

Arabic, Persian, 

4 

Bareli Bakhta war- 

Mosqno 

Karim Bakah . 

. Ditto 



25 

Urdu, Arith¬ 
metic A the 
Koran. 

The Koran , 

25 

Khan 








Gall Tin Am 

Ditto of Maul* 

Husain Ashraf . 

Ditto 

. 

. 

25 

Ditto 

3 

Maejid Ehhaj dr 

yi Mahbdb Ali 
Rented house 

Khawaja Amir . 

Good 

• 

. 

7 

Persian and Ur¬ 
du 

Ditto 

8 

Bold warn 

Ditto 

Kanihya LAI 

Average 

, 

, 

30 

10 

Gall Anir 

Ditto 

Miria Alim Bog 

Ditto 

. 


18 

Persian, Urdu, 

10 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Manohar Lai 

Ditto 

V 

. 

10 

A Arithmetic. 
Urdu and Per- 

5 

Katra Nil 

Ditto 

Ilohi Bakhsh 

Ditto 



40 

siren. 

Ditto , 

Rs 3 from 

Gob Pipal 

Ditto 

Sabir Ali . 

Ditto 



8 

Urdu 

Kamji Das 

Rs 4fromKho 

Maehhli WaUn . 

Mosque 

Hafiz Ali Khan . 

Ditto 



35 

The Koran 

Singh Rai, 
Gumoshta. 
Gratuitously 

Kuncha Chelan 

Private houBe 

Mir Rahmat Ah 

Ditto 

. 


2 

Ditto 

Kb. 3 

TerahA Bairam Khan 

Ditto 

Ahmnd All 

Ditto 

. 


4 

Ditto and Urdu 

Us 2 A food. 

Sadar Bazar . 

Ditto 

Kabir Uddin . 

Ditto 

. 


7 

The Koran. 


Ditto . 

Ditto 

Abdur Rahman . 

Ditto 

, 


5 

Ditto 

Gratuitously. 

Bantfla Rayyid Firoi 

MosqnO 

Mir Sahib 

Ditto 



« 

Ditto 

About Rs. 1-6 

Ditto , 

Ditto 

Khudu Baksh . 

Ditto 

• 


5 

Ditto . : 

Ditto. 

Gall Kanohni . 

Private house 

Abdulla Shah . 

Ditto 

. 

. 

2 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Mon Gate 

Ditto 

Abdulla 

Ditto 

. 


fi 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Dhobiwsra 

Ditto 

Bakhahi . 

Ditto 

. 

. 

3 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Kifthan Gunj . 

Ditto 

MussamAt Homidun- 

Ditto 

. 

. 

10 

Ditto 

10 SB. 

Shiah Mahal . 

Mosqne 

msoe 

Amfr AH 

Ditto 



16 

Ditto 

Per mensem. 
Bs. 

2 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Mir Naira . 

Ditto 



12 

Ditto 

2 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Mahbnb 

Ditto 



22 

Ditto 

2-8 

Sabzi Mandi . 

Ditto 

All Bakhsh 

Ditto 



13 

Ditto 

2 

Dtto , 

Ditto 

Shoikh Ahdnlla . 

Ditto 



8 

Ditto 

Gratuitously. 

Bara Hindu Kao 

Ditto 

Sheikh Ah Bakhsh . 

Ditto 


• 

6 

Ditto 

2 

Deputy Ounj . 

Ditto 

Hafiz Abdulla 

Ditto 


. 

10 

Ditto 

7 

Khirkl Ibrahim All 

Ditto 

Maulvi Naimullah 




3 

The Koran 

8 as. 

Khan 









Katrah Nil, Gall Nai 

Private house . 

Maulvi Hahi 




8 

Persian and Dr- 

5 

Basti 

Katrah Nil 

Mosque 

Maulvi Marhar Ali . 




15 

du 

Tbe Koran 

6 

Gab Saidanyan 

Ditto 

Maulvi Fateh Muham* 

. 



4 

Persian 

4 

Kunoha' Q&bil-AttAr 

Ditto 

mad. 

Muhammad Husain 

m . 



13 

The Koran 

3 

Zeri Diwari Bagh . 

Ditto 

Ali. 

Muhammad Abdul 

, 



e 

The Koran and 

8 

Hamilton Road 

Ditto 

Razaq. 

Khuda Bakhsh 




6 

Persian. 

The Koran 

Gratuitously. 

Badarrau Gate 

Ditto 

Abdulin . 

* 



S 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Dor Walan 

Ditto 

Bakhehi . . . 




3 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

Boad Kabh Gate 

Ditto 

Muhammad Ali Khan 




10 

Ditto 

Per mensem. 
Be. 

2 

Ditto . 

Ditto - , 

Abdulla Khan . 

e . 



16 

Ditto . 

S 

Barahdari Nawab 
Waeir. 

Phatak Hueam 

Ditto 

Muhammad Azadgttl. 

* 



10 

Ditto 

Gratuitously. 

Private house 

Hafir Hahi Bukhah . 

. , 


. 

10 

Ditto 

Be. 1 per men- 

Khan. 

Ga'i M. Qadim 

Mosque 

Hafix Abdurrahman . 




5 

Ditto . 

**m and 8 
annas at the 
beginning 
of even sec¬ 
tion of the 
Koran. 

Gratuitously. 

Kunoha Bulaqi Be* 

Azimnlla's house. 

a* 

M. Muhammad Ah- 




1 

Arabio . . 

Per m •'neem. 
Bs. 

4 

Aram 


mad. 






—„ - 
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Statement shewing the minor Indigenout Schoolt in the City of Delhi —continued. 
Maktabs and MadbasaS — contd. 


Quarter of the City. Looality. 


Names of the 
teachers. 


Subjects taught. Inoome. 


Baiar Dariba . . Mosque . Karim Bakhsh . 

Gall Anar . . Baxnji Das' house Abdul Ghani 

Mosque Khajur . Rngnnath Sahoi’H Hafiz Najf Ali . 

house. 

Haweli Jugal Kishor Murli Dhar’s M. Muhayuddin 
house. 

Chlra Khanah . . Private house . Sham Lai . 

Ditto 


Mosque Khajur 
Katrah Khushal Kai 
Kunoha Boh man 


Maliwarah 
Billimamn 
Katrah Abbu 


Kashi 

house. 


Nath's Mirza Muhammad 


Bihari Lai’s 

house. 

Ishari Parshad’s 
houso. 

Mosque Pipal 

wall 

Tafazzal Hu¬ 

nan’s house. 

House 

Mosque 

Muhammad 
Amir’s houso. 

Mosque 


Naniruddin Ahmad . 

Qasim Ali Khan 

M. Abdul Ghafur 

Hafiz M uhammad Beg 
Khan. 

Alah Bakhsh 
Khuda Bakhsh . 
Muhammad Amir 


Ghatlahwulun . Ditto 

Katrah Baj wary un . Ditto 


. Mir Qadir Ali 


. Maulvi 

. Muhammad Umar 


Gali QaBim Jan 
Ditto . 
Ditto 


Katrah Alim Beg 
Gall Qasim Ali 


Barahdari Slier 
Afgan Khan 
Ditto . 


Pipal Mahadoo 

Sarak Jadid . I 

Maktab Mir Jumla . i 
Bazar Lai Chah 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Dy Hadi Husain * 
house 
Ditto 

House . 

Dy Hadi HuHain’B 
house. 

Hunan Khan's 
honso. 

Hakumat Rai’s 
house. 

House . 


Jfc»stor Hamidulla 
Maulv i Alah Din 
Muhammad All . 

Master Imtyi 

Husain. 

Ahmad Husain . 
Ahmad All • 

Say&d Zaman 

Abdul Kanm . 

Maulvi BarkAt . 


Dab’s Clihajju Lai 

. . Hahihullah 

. . Hafir Qadir Bakhsh . 

. .! Basharatullah . 


Gali OhabukBawaran 
Katrah Baryan 

Naya Bans 
Kunoha S&njogi Ram 
Katrah Adma Beg 
Khan 

Gali Mir Madari .: 
Hauz Qazi 
Mosque Kalan 
Gali lxnam 

Kunoha Mir ashiq . 
Churiwalan 

Chitli Qabar . . 

Gali Mufti (Tiraha 
Bairam Khan). 
Ditto. . . 


Zer Jama Masjid 
Kunoha Chelan 
Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Haweli ’A cam Khan 
Aqabi Kalan Mahal 


Ditto 

Latif Bakhsh ’ a 

houHo. 

House . 

Kin Nawas’ houBo 

Najf Khan’s 
houso. 

Mosque 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ghulam Jilani’s 
house. 

Mosque 

Janki Nath’s 
house. 

Muhammad Ali’s 
house. 

IhHanul Haq’s 
house. 

Akhloq Husain’s 
houso. 

Bahaaddin’s 

houso. 

Mosque 

Houso . 

Murtaz a Khan’s 
house. 

Sharf Din’s houso 

Mosque 

Ahmad Hasan’s 
house. 


Ahdul Mnjid 
Munshi Kullu Singh . 

Mir Hassan 
1 Khuda Bakhsh . 

| A hul ltazaq 

Hafiz Abdul Rahman. 
Yaqub Ali . 

Abdul Qadir . . 

Hafizuddin 

Abdul Aziz 
Jalaluddin 

Agha Mirza 

Hafiz Gbul&m Husain 

Wazir Muhammad 
Khan. 

M. Qasim Raea Beg . 

Hafiz Ali Khan 
Hafiz Haidar Ali 
Abdurrashid and 
Amirul Shuja. 
Muhammad Ishaq 
Nuruddin . 

Ahmad Hasan and 
Mukarram Hasan. 


7 The Koran 
45 Ditto 
6 The Koran 


15 Persian 
22 Ditto 


5 Ditto 

12 Ditto 

2 The Koran 

2 Ditto . 

4 Ditto 
2 Ditto 
2 Ditto 

8 Ditto . 


12 Ditto 
10 Ditto 


2 English 

1 Persian 

2 Arabic 


and Por- 


Per mensem. 

Rs. 

Ditto. 

15 

6 


Gratuitously. 

Per mensem. 
Rs. 

2-8 


10 as. 

8 as. 

Rent-free ten¬ 
ure holder. 

As 8 per men¬ 
sem, and also 
rant-free ten¬ 
ure holder. 

Per mensem 
12 as. 

As. 8 and rent- 
free tenure 
holder. 

Per mensem 
Rs. 

7 

I 8 


2 English . . 5 

8 Tho Koran . 1-8 

4 Urdu, Porsian 5 

and Koran. 

2 Arabic and Per- ... 

Bian. 

2 Urdu, Persian 8 

and English. 

4 Tho Koran . Rent-froo ten- 

. uru holder. 

Por mensem. 

1 Persian . . 1 


14 The Koran 
8 Ditto . 
2 Ditto 


5 Ditto 
5 Urdu and Per¬ 
sian. 

5 Urdu 
1 Ditto 


8 Tho Koran 
4 Arabic 
3 Tho Koran 

3 Porsian, Urdu 

and the Koran. 

4 Ditto 


7 The Koran 

3 Persian and the 

Koran. 

4 Ditto 

2 Ditto 

20 Tho Koran 

8 Ditto 

2 Persian and 
Urdu. 

10 Arabio 

1 Ditto 

2 Ditto 


1-8 

8 

Rent-free ten¬ 
ure holder. 
Por mensem. 
Rs. 

*1 


Knneha Baber Khan Moaqne . Inayot Husain 

Mfcadi Kohnah • M uhammad Haa- Xlahi Bakhah 
an'a home. 


8 Ditto . 
14 The Koran 


Gratuitously. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

For mensem 
Be. 

4 annu 

a 
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Statement ehoving the minor Indigenom Schoolt in the City of Delhi — concluded. 
Maktabs and Madbaiae— eoneU. 


Quarter of the City. 

Looality. 

Name. of. the 
teaohera. 

Qualification of 
the teachers. 


Subject* taught. 

ISOQQIi 







For menaaa. 

Lai Katra . . 

Karin Bakhsh’e 

Ghulam Rasul . 


8 

Persian 

9 


house. 






Teliwara . 

Shiah Mahall . 

Mir Alim Ali 


9 

The Koran 


Pull Bangash . 
Shidipurah 

Mosque 

Ditto 

Mir Ahmad Ali . 
Ahmad Ali 

• 

15 

3 

Ditto 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Natthe Khan . 

, , . 

3 

Ditto 

i« 

Qassabpurah . 

Ditto 

Abdur Rahman . 

e 

20 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Abdul Karim 

8 « 0 

8 

Ditto 


Sadarhaear 

Maktab Bala 

Jan Muhammad 


16 

The Koran and 

7 


Khansh. 



Persian. 


l 

9 

i 

I 

Maktab 

Amir Ali Khan . 

• e • 

10 

The Koran 

7 

Ditto 

MoHquo 

Ditto 

Ralimatullah 


2 

Ditto 

Rent-free ten- 

Basar Kalan . 

Rahimuddln. 

* * a 

15 

Arabic, Persian 






and Urdu. 

nre holder. 

Chandiwalan . 

House • 

Umm aid Ali 

. 

10 

Arabic 

Ditto. 

Per mensem. 







Be. 

Hawaii Eakhtawar 

Mosque 

Ismail Qadir Ali 

4 . 

35 

The Koran 

15 

Khan. 






List or Lande, Sakafi and Mabajani Schools at Delhi. 


Nahar Sadat Khan . 


Goli Kuljas 


Kucha Lattu Shah . f 


Dharmpnrah . 
Kinarf Bazar . 


Baidwarah 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Katrah Mahesh Dasa 


Kucha Khan Chand 
Cbhatta Gosain Mak- 
khan Lai. 


Bazar Hauz Qazf . 
Katrah Baddu 
Pipal Mahadeo 

Churi Walan • 
Kocha Piiti Ram 
FarrAsh Khana 
Deputy Gunj 
Sadar Bazar . 
Khari Baoli 
Naya Bane 
Konoha Sanjogi Rim 
Gandi Gali 
Katra Mash.ru. 
Koncha Seth . 
Dharampura . 
Chhipi Warn . 
Naiwara 
Baidwara 
Mali war a 
Katra Nil 

Koncha Gliaai Ram. 
Marand . 
Dharampura . 


Bishamber 


Shiv Dyal 


Mai da Missar 


Girdhari Lai 
Bin hen Dusa 


{ Kanhiya Lai 
I Ganga Sahai 
Badri Miasar 
I Baldeo 


I Dovf Sahai 
i Lalji Par shad 


Hama Lai . 

Fateh Chand 
Phirya Lai, Brahmin 

Dya Ram Misser 
M ul Chand Misser 
Fatah Chand Misser 
Pi rag Dat • 

Naththu Miasar. 
Mul Chand 
JawiuA Misser . 
Bansf Minner 
Pars had i Mizser 
Jawala Pundit . 
Kanfltva LAI 
Bainf Niftier 
Jugazuaauth 
Ganga PershAd . 
Ken Misser 
Haroershad 
Madan Mohan . 
Chunni Lai 
Barti Misser 
Jmnki Misser 


7 Lande Ro. 1 per men¬ 

sem and 8 as. 
from each 
pupil whan 
henasfiniHb- 
o d h i a 
courno. 

20 Arithmetic, Ma- Gratuitously, 
haiani and Sa¬ 
ras. 


3 | Lande and Sorafi 


50 

Ditto 

12 

Ditto 

30 

Lande Nagri 

25 

Nagri 

15 

Sarnfi 

6 

Ditto 

25 

Ditto 

20 

Mahajani . 


20 Ditto 
20 Lande Nagrf 
40 Lande M&hajani 
Saraft. 

12 Ditto 

13 Ditto 
20 Ditto 

65 Ditto and Nagri 

20 Ditto 
20 Ditto 
40 Ditto 
16 Ditto 
20 Ditto 
50 Ditto 

7 Ditto 
20 Ditto 

5 1 Ditto 

8 I Ditto 
10 | Ditto 
20 t Ditto 
40*1 Ditto 
20 Ditto 
13 I Ditto 

60 1 Ditto . 


Ditto. 

Per mensem. 
Rs. 

6 

Gratuitously. 
Per mensem. 
Rh. 

10 

10 

3 

Gratuitously. 
Per mensem. 
Rs. 

5 

Rs. 2 par men¬ 
sem and flour, 
&u. 

Per mensem. 
Rs. 

1 

10 

4 and kind. 


PItshalae. 


Katra Maehru. 

Shop . 

Naththu Miner 

Good 

5 

Saneortt and 

Nagri. 

Matya Mahal . 

Pandit Shankar 
Datt’s house. 

Shankar Dat 

Do. . . 

3 

Baneorit 

Kncha Lalman 

Private honse . 

Badhi Mieeer . 
Baimnkand 

Do. 

3 

Ditto 

Kucha Parxnanand . 

Temple of Sanwal 
Das. 

Do. 

S 

Ditto 
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* The largest pdtshala in Delhi is in the “koncha ” of Mahi Dass, attached 
to the house of Lala Bhagwan Dass, Sahukdr. Pandit Gobind Ram, one of 
the most distinguished Sanscrit scholars in Delhi, instructs 30 pupils in 
Sanscrit Literature and is paid Rs.10 per mensem with food and clothes by Lala 
Bhagwan Das, Sahdkar. 

The largest Mahajani school is in the Billimardn quarter, conducted by 
Imam Ali who teaches Mahajani to 80 pupils, who pay him Rs. 25 per 
mensem. 

ThAna Mohna. —Maulvi Haidar Ali is a distinguished Arabic scholar. 
Hatim Ali is the eminent Maulvi of this place; ho is the teacher of the maktab 
at Mohna which is attached to Mir Barkat Ali Resaldar’s house; 10 pupils 
attend and the subjects taught are the Koran and Persian. Hatim Ali gets 
Rs. 4 per mensem and his food and clothes. 

Chandpur has a large patshala, where Pandit Khyali Ram instructs 25 
pupils in Nagri, Arithmetic, History and Geography and Religion. The 
Pandit gets Rs. 6 per mensem and his food. 

ThAnaNangloi. — Tingri has a Mahajani school with 4 pupils; Nolkd 
1 with G; Shakurpur 1 with 8 ; Nagarwala 1 with 10, and Kanjawah 1 with 12 
pupils; in these five schools Mahajani and Hindi arc taught. 

Khor has a maktab with 8 pupils. 

Thana Balab Gare. —Ganga Balab Baid is mentioned as an eminent 
physician. 

Shamdpur has a maktab in the house of Rani Umrao Kour; a Brahmin, 
Radhakishen, teaches 5 boys Urdu and gets Its. 5 per mensem from Rani Umrao 
Kour. Balabgarli, Sooni and Karnera have a patshala each with 8, 14, and 2 
pupils attending respectively. At Sooni, where there is the largest pdtshala, 
Kedar Nath is the teacher and gets Rs. 3 per mensem. 

ThAna Aurun.—In the village Holumbi is the principal maktab, in charge 
of Sarfaraz Ali. It is attached to a private house; Persian, Urdu and Arith¬ 
metic are taught and 8 pupils attend; the teacher gets Rs. 4 per mensem and 
food from the Head Lambardar. Naraila has a small maktab, with only 4 
pupils, in which Persian, Urdu and Arithmetic arc taught. 

Khera lias a patshala, where Murli Ram teaches 6 pupils Sanscrit; he gets 
corn at harvest time. There are the following Mahajani schools in this 
Thana :—1 at Naraila with 11 pupils ; 1 at Holumbi with 9; 1 at Janie with 
13 ; 1 at Bakhtawarpur with 15 ; and 1 at Halalpur with 15 pupils. Mahajani 
and Sarafi arc taught. 

ThAna Parxdabad. — Ajronda has a maktab in the house of Kan war Tej 
Singh; Ghulam Muhamad, of average qualifications, is the teacher and gets 
Rs. 3 per mensem and food; Police roturns mentioned 4 and private returns 5 
pupils. Persian and Urdu are taught. Beroli has a large pdtshala with 30 
pupils, Ganga Sahai teaches Nagri and Arithmetic and gets Its. 7 per mensem 
(private returns state Rs. 5). At Dosya is another pdtshala with 20 pupils, 
(private returns mention Gopal as the teacher, who gets Rs.5 per mensem and 
teaches Nagri and Arithmetic); also that these schools are in the village halls 
(Cliopal). 

ThAna Mehkoli. —At Mehroli itself is a maktab attached to a mosque, 
where Hafiz Nur Muhammad teaches the Koran to 15 boys. He gets only his 
food (the private return mentions Rs. 3 per mensem). In this place is also a 
Mahajani school where Kurya Ram, a Brahmin, teaches Hindi and Mahajani 
to 10 boys (private return states 15 boys). He gets Rs. 2-8 per mensem, 
(private return gives Rs. 4-8 cash and 8 annas in kind). 

MajhoIiI. —There is 1 pdtshala where Lakhi Ram teaches Sanscrit and 
Itfnba.jani gratuitously to 3 boys; also a Mahajani school with 7 pupils. 

o 
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Knbulpur {Khurd). —The maktab here is under Syed Ahsani Rasul, who 
is a well qualified man, teaches the Koran and Urdu, has 7 pupils, and gets 
Rs. 12 cash. 

Kabulpur ( Kalnn ) has a small maktab with 2 pupils only, in which Urdu 
is taught. It is stated in the return that owing to the poverty of the in¬ 
habitants they cannot support any teachers, and that if same schools for 
Persian and Nagri were provided for them, it would be a real boon to the 
people. 

Soonipat. —Maulvi Imar Ali is well known here. The teacher of the best 
maktab is Inayet Khan, a man of average qualifications; he has 12 pupils, 
teaches Persian and the Koran and gets Rs. 3 per mensem. Soonipat has three 
other maktabs, 1 with 9, 1 with 13 and 1 with 8 pupils; in all three the Koran 
and Persian are taught. In the temple of the Saraogis at Soonipat is a patshala 
in charge of Saba Chand, who is a good scholar; the instruction is purely re¬ 
ligious ; ho has 10 pupils and gets Rs. 4 per mensem. Mohana has a Mahajani 
school with 12 pupils; Kheman, their teacher, gets Rs. 4 per mensem. Khubrd 
and Ratangarh have each! a Mahajani school with 10 and 2 pupils attending, 
respectively. Only Mahajani is taught. 

Datoli has a Mahajani school with 8 pupils. Riga has the largest school 
of that description in this circle; Daleep, teacher, instructs 15 pupils in 
Mahajani. There is also a smaller one at Supera with 6 pupils. Gadhi 
Lala has a maktab attached to a private house where Persian is taught; Razi- 
uddin is the teacher, he lias 8 pupils, is a well qualified man and gets Rs. 4 
per mensem and food. At Gaur is a Koran school attached to the mosque, where 
Hafiz Habibullah has 12 pupils. He only gets his food. 

Thana Najafgurh. —Pandit Ramji Lai, of the village Dham , is an eminent 
pandit, who gives instruction to 2 boys gratis in Sanscrit. There is a patshala 
at Lhasa, where Deodat teaches gratuitously Hindi and Nagri to 3 pupils 
and Mahajani and Arithmetic to 3 pupils. Reoalya has a Mahajani school 
with 6 pupils. Histal and Ghuman Hera have each a patshala with 4 pupils 
attending at each. 

Havkli Palam is added to the preceding thana returns in a “ private 
return.” 

In the village at Haveli Palam itself is a patshala, attached to the Village 
Hall, in which Uttum Chand, who knows Kaumudi very well, and has also a 
Normal school certificate, instructs 5 pupils in religious books and in the Kau¬ 
mudi in Sanscrit, and has an income of about Rs. 2 per mensem. 

There is a Mahajani school in the village of Shahjuhanpur Kotla, under 
Harsewak, with 15 pupils, who learn Mahajani and religious books and pay 
Iis. 7 per mensem to the teacher. 
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ThAna Hasanpur. —The police returns mention no Maulvis, Pandits or 
Bhais of this thana. 

In Sulfntipur village there is a good Maulvi, Nabi Bakhsh, teaching 
Arabic and Persian to 12 pupils in Sayvad N azir Ali’s house, who receives his food 
and Rs. 2-8 per mensem. All the other important villages (?) of this thana 
have Government schools. 

Thana Nun.—In Shikarpur in the chaupal or village hall, Ahmad Khan, 
of Ferozopore, teaches the two sons of Mattu Zaildar the Urdu Grammar and 
Primer, and receives food and Its. 2-8 per mensem. 

In Torn there is a good Sanscrit school conducted by Umrao Singh, who 
teaches the Amarkosli and Shikar Bodli gratuitously to 2 pupils. 

Than a Hattin. —In Hat tin as also Jaffna and Matidraka, there are 
schools teaching Sanscrit, Nagri, &t\, of which the first is attached to a temple 
and the two latter are held in private houses; the names of the teachers being 
Munshi Nathu and Jumna Das, respectively. They are attended by 16, 5 and 
10 pupils each. The income amounts to Its. 30 per annum for each teacher, 
who also gets his food given him. 

SonNA. —Among the Hakims, Mirza Muhammed Beg and Dr. Sayyad 
Gholam Husain (who has retired and is practising as a private physician, using 
native drugs, as European drags are not easily obtainable out of larger towns) 
deserve being noticed. The retired doctor is also an author. Among Baids 
Dhani Ram holds a good position. 

• 

Pandit Shadi Bam, a distinguished poet, is also facile princeps among his 
colleagues. 

There are two good schools at Sohna ; one situated in the Kaziwara quarter 
and the other in Kaitwara, both in private houses. 

Haji Abdullah teaches (in Kazi Waliid-ud-din’s house) Persian and the 
Koran, as also Arithmetic up to division to 12 hoys (private returns have 14), 
and gets lls. 3 per mensem private returns only mention food and clothes from 
the Kazi). The other school (not mentioned by the police) is conducted by Pur 
Mai, who can teach English up to the Entrance St andard and who teaches that lan¬ 
guage, as also Persian and Arithmetic, to 4 pupils and gets Rs. 10 per mensem and 
food. He teaches the sons of Munshi Ilardyal Sing. There is also a good Sanscrit 
school under Pandit Shadi Bam, a very good scholar, who teaches gratuitously 
the Puranas, Vedas (the Yajur Veda), Panini’s Grammar, Prosody (Kavya Kosh 
Alankar and Chhand), as also Astrology, to 10 pupils gratuitously. The pupils 
attending his school come from distant villages, and therefore, as the Pandit 
explains, “ no fees could be taken from them.” The police returns state— 
“ The wealthy students live on their own resources and the poor students are 
fed by the teacher.*' 

There are two Mahajani schools in Sohna proper and Sarmithla, respectively, 
conducted, the former by Ganga Jiwan with 16 pupils paying Rs. 7 per mensem 
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(Bs. 2 by siddha explained elesewhere)*, the latter by Kedar Das teaching 5 
pupils who pay him Bs. 2-8 in cash and 2-8 in sidrih* 

Punahana. —Among Baids, Dula Bam and Zahiria are prominent, whilst 
among Pandits the names of Hohun Lall and Guelder are known. 

At Biaru in the village hall Baqar Ali teaches the Koran and a little 
Persian to 8 boys and gets Bs. 4 per mensem. This circle is entirely inhabited 
by Meos, so more can scarcely be expected. 

Farakhnagar, Circle.— Maulvis Abdul Aziz and Abdul Hakim, good 
scholars, teach Arabic and Persian in the two Parakhnagar mosques to 27 pupils, 
receiving Bs. 5 per mensem each. 

There are three Mahajani schools under Bamsaran, Bam Das and Ghasi 
respectively, teaching Nagri and Sarafi to 101 pupils and receiving Bs. 8 per 
mensem. 

There is also a Mahajani school at Sultanpur under Bam Sahai with 7 
pupils. 

There is finally an Arabic school at Sultanpur under Muhammad Jan, but it 
appears that his pupils are included under the 27 first named. 

The reporter says—“The pdtshalas are really cliatsalas, and they, as also the 
Madrasas, are of a middle standard.” 

Palwal. —Two Hakims are mentioned as belonging to this place, Muham¬ 
mad Ismail and Aminudin. 

There are five maktabs in Palwal, which are in private houses; the names 
of the teachers, who have moderate qualifications, are Hafiz Bidlia, Gholam Ali, 
Shujact Ali and Hafiz Munna. These maktabs have an average attendance of 
about 37 boys, and they are taught the Koran and elementary Persian books. 
The teachers are paid in money and kind which amounts to about 6 annas per 
mensem for every boy. Palwal has also a Mahajani school attended by 20 
boys. 

The village Chandant has 1 maktab with 9 pupils ; Durgapore also 1 mak- 
tab with only 3 pupils; whilst Bngpore has 1 Mahajani school with 7; Dighot 
1 with 16; Solrah 1 with 6; Ghori 1 with 10 ; Bildi 1 with 6; Mandkol 1 
with 6; and Sohal 1 Maliajani school with 5 pupils; in all of which Mahajani 
and Hindi are taught. 

• Hodal. —Hakim Shib Lai and Pandits Bhawani and Gangal are mentioned 
as distinguished in this place. 

As for the schools, the police return says that there is no school there worthy 
of notice, and that the baniahs get their children taught Sarafi and shop¬ 
keeping either at their own shops or at those of their relatives. 

Firozpur. —Pandit Polia Swami and Baids Amir Chand and Dil Sukh are 
mentioned in this place, which seems to have no maktab or Madrasa, but only a 
Mahajani school attended by 5 boys; but in Sakurus there is one maktab with 8 
pupils reading Arabic and Persian, and also a Mahajani school with 6 or 6 boys; in 
Marura a Mahajani school with 5; at TJmarah a maktab with 6; at Nagina a 
maktab with 12, and at Bitoan a Mahajani school with 7 pupils. 

Biwari. —The following famous Hakims, Maulvis and Pandits reside in 
Biwari:— Hakims Najmuddin, Wahiduddin, Abdul Bahim, Matlub Husain, 
Bosdeo, Bam Sahai, Bam Bichpal Dhusar, Abdul Wahab, Ahsan Ali, Muham¬ 
mad Ali, PazlMahmud, Harnarain and Shiv Sahai; Maulvis Nur Ali, Gholam 
Husain, Abdul Wdsi (also an author), Ilahi Baksh, Gholam Muhammad, Mu- 
hammaduddin Khan, Mulla Fazl Din, Mir Muhammad Husain and Nur Mu- 
hammed ; Pandits Natha Singh and Dev Dat, both grammarians ; Bishen Mitter 
and Bam Sahai, astrologers; Pandits Jaiturjee Swami, Sholoji, Bam Sewak 
Gujrati, Bhan Singh and Pandit Maha Singh. 
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Tb» police do not return any maktab from Riwari; the private return* 
give four maktabs; one in the Lai Masjid, teacher Maulvi Nur Muhammad, 
e m in ent in theology, has 8 pupils, but no income. The second maktab is in 
the mosque of the Besatis, teacher Rahim Bakhsh, has read the Koran, has 20 
boys, Be. 4 per mensem; the third school is in the Mahalla Palladaran, the 
teaohor is Maulvi Muhammad Din, is a fair theologian, has 10 pupils to whom 
he teaches the Koran; the fourth is in the Muktari quarter, teacher Mulla 
Mahmud, teaches Koran to 20 boys and gets Rs. 3 per mensem. 

There is a p&tshala in Riwari in the Bauli Bazar, conducted gratuitously 
bv an excellent Pandit, Deo Datt, and his brother Bishen; the Jotish, Viakam, 
Bhagwat, Puran, &c., are taught, and the police return mentions 35 pupils, 
whilst the private returns only name 22 There are two Mahajani schools at 
this’place, one according to police returns with 30, though private returns name 
40 pupils. Hindi and Mahajani are taught. The teachers’ fees amount to 
Rs. 2-8 per mensem; private returns state “ one anna to write a patti, and flour 
on the 12th of the Hindu month and two annas per boy on the Chauk Chandi 
festival which occurs twice a year.” The other in the Bazar Baz azan where 20 
boys are taught patti and slate writing by Kana. In Chinttoara is also a school 
of exactly the same kind whose teacher is Umrao Singh and the number of 
pupils 15. 

Gubganwa (Gubgaon). —Pandit Hira Lai is mentioned as a distinguished 
Pandit. In the Gurganwa Cantonments is a maktab which is attached to a 
private house; the teacher is Faiz Ali, who instructs about 13 pupils in Persian, 
and gets Rs. C per mensem and his food. There are also two smaller maktabs 
with 5 and 7 pupils, respectively, in which Persian and the Koran are taught. 

The villages Mauza Jharsa, Badshahpur and Manza Gurganwa have 
each one Mahajani school with 7, 20 and 10 pupils, respectively. 

Shahjahanpur has only one Mahajani school where a Brahmin, named 
Ananda, teaches Mahajani to about 12 boys at a shop. He is paid at the rate 
of 2 annas a boy. 
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Panipat. —Among the Hakims in Panipat, Haidar Husain, Muhammad 
Husain, Alanjd Khan, and Barknt All, and among the Baids, Mulehand* may 
be mentioned. 


The place is famous for the number of its Hnfizes (». <?. those -who know the 
Koran by heart). Among the Maulvis, Maulvi Abdurrahman, Maulvi Rahim 
Bakhsh and Maulvi Raghibulla deserve notice. The last Maulvi conducts 
an Arabic Muhammadan school, located in the house of Kazi Sanaulla and 
teaches Arabic Grammar, Logic, Philosophy, Hadis, Tafsir (exegesis of the 
Koran) from Mizan-us-sarf to Shams Ba-zigha to 24 pupils. He receives 
Rs. 20 per mensem, raised by subscription among the Muhammadans of the 
town. Besides this school there are 20 Koran schools in the town, attended by 
260 pupils, out of which 6 are conducted by female teachers. 

Among the Pandits , Pandit Bhagwan Dass, Jainti Lai, Jawahar Lai and 
Badri Dass seem to deserve notice. There are 2 Maliajani schools in the town 
under Jog Dyan and Azimulla, respectively. The number of the pupils attend¬ 
ing these schools is 25 and 30 respectively ; the income of each teacher amounts 
to Rs.6 per mensem. • 

The villages of Kotani and Simla of Gujars have each a Maliajani school, 
conducted by Ganga Ram Padha and Gulab Padha, with 8 and 4 pupils, and 
Rs. 2 and Rs.4 as their monthly income respectively. 

SamAlka.— In this circle there is no indigenous makiab or madrasa, but 
there are patshalas in the villages of Sam&lka, Manana and Jordsi KMlsd. 
The two patshalas in Sam&lka are conducted by Pandit Sita Ram and Pandit, 
Raja Ram, who are good Sanscrit scholars and teach Sanscrit, Astrology, 
Grammar and Dharm Shaster gratuitously. The other two p&tshalas m 
Manana and Jorasi Khalsa are under Har Lai Guzrati and Pandit Sewag 
Ram respectively. The number of pupils attending the above p&tshalas is 52. 

Hakim Ghulam Rasul, the teacher of the Government school, Samalka, 
practises as a native physician. 

Bat an a. —Among the Hakims, Qalandar Bakhsh, a native of Tiraori, may 
be noticed. 

Madrasas. —In the village Banba there are two Madrasas, one attached 
to the mosque of Mirdad, conducted by Ahmad Husain (alias Masita), son of 
Sheikh Qalandar Bakhsh, and Amir Husain as a monitor (i.e. Khalifa), teaching 
the Koran and Gulistan, Bostan and Bahar Danish to 28 pupils and receiving 
daily food, and 50 inaunds of corn at harvest time and one rupee cash on every 
marriage in the village; the other is a maktab attached to the house of Mathia 
Mahajan, where Gharib, son of Hardwari, who was educated in the Govern¬ 
ment school of Kachhh, teaches the first and second books of Urdti and Persian 
up to Gulistan and Bostan to 8 pupils, each of whom gives him 4 annas a 
month and food once a week. 
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. There is also a Mahajani school in Ranba under Kanihya LAI, son of 
Buddhd Jogi, who teaches Lande and Nagri to 13 boys, each of whom gives him 
4 annas a month and food once a week. 

Ai/opur. —In the village of Korma there is a maktab attached to the 
house of the Ziladar (a Government employ^ in the Irrigation Department) 
under Amanullah, a teacher of mediocre abilities, who teaches 3 pupils Persian 
(Gulistan and Bahar Danish) and receives Rs. 7 per mensem. 

Korma has also 2 pdtshalas conducted by Het Ram and Parmanand, 
who teach Sanscrit to 29 pupils gratuitously. Alupur, another village in the 
circle, has a Sanscrit p&tshala, where Pandit Hardwari teaches Sanscrit to 10 
pupils gratis. 

There Are Maliajani schools in the villages of Bhalsi, JJrlana and Qawi 
under Salig Ram, Lodar Jogi and Shib Lai Rajput, with 10,15,16 pupils, and 
Rs. 5, 4, 3-12 is the income of the teachers, respectively. 

Kunjpuba. —There are 2 Madrasas attached to the houses of Nawab 
JAnbaz Khan and Nawab Ali Muhammad Khan, in which Abdulkarim and 
Abdulla teach the Koran to 15 and 6 boys, respectively, and are paid each Rs. 2 
per mensem and food once a week. 

Sink. —In this circle there is no eminent Hakim or Maulvi, but Dhendha 
and Ishq Lai, two barbers, practise as native physicians and surgeons. 

In Sink proper there is a Koran school attached to the village mosque, in 
which Hafiz Abdulla “ltangbar” (the Muhammadan Rajputs arc called so), 
teaches the Koran to 8 pupils gratuitously; he knows Persian also. He is 
ready to comply with any reasonable conditions of grant-in-aid. 

The villages of Balii and Agwand have 2 Maliajani schools under Nanda 
and Bilpat Jogis, with 6 and 8 pupils who pay them 8 annas a month each. 

Indree.—A mong the Hakims only Dindyal Brahman, a physician prac¬ 
tising the Yunani system of medicine, is of some note. Pandits Tulsi Ram in 
the village of Kalsura and Dhami Dat in Pathan Kheri, who liave been 
educated in Benares, deserve notice. 

In the villages of Janerun and Joro Majra and Oadhpur arc maktabs 
under Abdulla, Abdulkarim and Abdurrahman, respectively, in which the 
Koran and elementary books in Persian are taught. The number of the pupils 
in the above schools is 4, 1 and 8, respectively. Abdulkarim is given food, 
clothes and opium expenses, and Abdulla, who teaches gratis, can teach advanced 
books in Persian and arithmetic to decimal fractions. 

In the village of Badarpur, Molar Brahmin teaches Sanscrit Grammar and 
Astrology to 5 pupils gratuitously. 

In the villages of Bhumsi, Jorpur, Fazilpur, Bhira, Oadhi Birbal and 
Kharya Darpanpur, Maliajani is taught to 3, 2, 4, 12, 10 and 25 pupils, res¬ 
pectively, who pay their teachers an annual foe from 8 annas to 1 rupee, 
a pice once a week on Sunday (called Itwari), daily food and, in some cases, 
winter clothes also. 

Karxal. —Among the Hakims, Rahmatulla, and among the Pandits and 
Maulvis, Maulvi Ghulam Muhammad and Pandit Kashi Ram deserve 
notice. Maulvi Ghulam Muhammad conducts a Madraaa with Maulvi 
Sal&huddin as his assistant. The Madrasa is situated in the Kalandur Gate 
quarter and has 25 pupils, who learn Arabic and Persian. The Head Maulvi 
and his assistant are paid Rs.15 and 6 per mensem out of the subscription raised 
for the purpose among the Muhammadans of the town. There is also a purely 
Persian maktab attached to the house of Nazir Kundan Lai with 12 pupils, 
and 6 Koran schools attached to the mosques with 67 pupils in them where 
only the Koran is taught. 
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Karnal has 3 pdtshalaa in which Sanscrit is taught gratuitously by Pandits 
Earn Saran Das, Pali Earn and Durga Das, in their private houses to 15 pupils. 

Pddhos Um&dat and Bihari teach Maliajani to 50 and 15 pupils, res¬ 
pectively. 

Kaithal. —In Kaithal, Sayed Barkat Ali, who can teach Persian up to 
Abulfazl, teaches Persian and the Koran to 15 pupils in his house and gets Es. 8 
per mensem. 

Besides this there is a Mahajani school with 70 pupils, conducted by- 
Imamuddin who gets Es. 6 per mensem In cash and something also in kind. 

Gohla. —In the village of Gohla, Sayyid Shah Muhammad, who knows 
Arabic, Persian and Arithmetic, conducts a school in which 20 pupils, sons of 
agriculturists from the village and neighbouring villages, are taught Persian, 
Arithmetic, the Koran and religious books; is paid Es. 4 per mensem with food 
and clothes by Muhammad Bakhsh, Lumberdar of the village. 

Pundri. —Among the Pandits in Pundri, Pandit Daya Lai, and among the 
Hakims, Hakim Amanulla may be noted. 

In this circle there is only one Mahajani school in Pundri under Shaikh 
Eahim Bakhsh, who teaches Lande to 22 pupils and has a monthly income of 
Be. 1-6 in cash. 

Dhatbat.— A maktab under Alla Banda, a good Persian scholar, with 
12 pupils, has no income from the school and lives on his pension of Es. 10 
per mensem. 

A Koran school, conducted by a woman, Musammat Zainab, teaching the 
Koran, Eahnijat and other religious treatises in Urdu to 10 girls gratuitously. 

A Hindi Mahajani school conducted by Lalji Brahmin with 27 boys, gets 
Es. 10 per mensem. 

Badladah .—Has a Gurmukhi school under Narain Das, an Udasi Fakir 
who has 8 pupils. 

Asandh, has a female school, Mussamat Manan teaching the Koran gratui¬ 
tously to 12 girls. 
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Hissar.. —Among the Hakims of Hissar, Najaf Ali, Sadiq Ali and Sham 
Lai may he noticed. The Maulvis who deserve notice are Maulvis Ruknuddin, 
Khudn Bakhsh and Mubarakuddin. Among the Pandits, Hardeo, Ram Gopal, 
Shadi Ram, Shib Ram and Har Narayen may be mentioned. 

In Hissar proper there are three Madrasas, conducted by Rahmatullah 
Azizuddin and Ghulam Rasul, respectively, wlio teach Persian and the Koran to 
32 pupils. The lirst two have an income of Its. 10 per mensem each, and the 
last one teaches gratuitously, but accepts what his pupils give him as idi on 
festival days. 

There is a pats/ia/a in the village of Shyam Suih, in which Nagri is taught 
by Jot Ram to 10 pupils, who pay him Rs. 10 per mensem. 

In Hissar proper, Khairuddin, son of Abdulla, conducts a Maliajani school 
consisting of 30 pupils,fjknd is paid Rs. 12 per mensem. 

The Police returns say that there are some Pandits in the town, who teach 
their sons and also some pupils from the distant villages, but no details are 
given concerning them. 

Fatahauad. —In the village of Snnspur, Maulvi Khuda Bakhsh, a good 
Arabic and Persian scholar, conducts a school which is attached to a mosque and 
contains 35 students who learn Arabic, Persian and the Koran. The teacher has 
no fixed income. The pupils, on finishing the Koran, give some donation cor¬ 
responding to their means. Besides this there are Koran schools in the vil¬ 
lages of Bhirana, Eharwa . Bhirano, Hujrayun and Bighar, with 20, 30, 25, 25, 
35 pupils in them respectively. The teachers in these schools teach gratis, and 
accept what they are given on the finishing of the Koran in the form of 
amin (explained in the body of this Report), and as these donations are not 
enough to support them, they pursue other professions. 

In Fntahabad proper, one Nabi Bakhsh teaches Lande and accounts to 20 
boys, and is paid about Rs. 5 per mensem. 

Bhiwani. —Among the Baids of Bhiwani, Mota Ram, disciple of Atrna 
Ram Fakir (of the Dadu Panthi sect) and Slieo Narayen, Brahmin, seem to be 
distinguished. 

Pandit Chokhraj, son of Durgadat, in Astrology, Pandit Ramjan in Maha- 
bharat and preaching, and Sham Sukh Brahmin in Sanscrit Literature, have 
earned a reputation. 

Though in evory temple there are one or two pupils, a pdtshala attached 
to the temple of Acharis iB successfully conducted by a learned Pandit, named 
Sripat Brahmin (a blind man), who teaches Chandraka, Saraswat and Bhagwat 
to 15 pupils, and lives upon the income of the temple. 

There is a Mahajani school also under Khairati, a Muhammadan of the 
Patiala State, who is a hereditary Pandin, and who teaches Mahajani to 100< 
pupils, and has an income of Rs. 100 per annum. 

e 
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Hansi. —Among the Pandits in Mansi, Pandits Nath Mai, Sheo Narayen, 
Kunj Lai and Sukhdeo are eminent, and among the Hakims, Buldu Brah¬ 
min, Sheikh Masita aud Muniruddin deserve notice. 

There are two maktabs in Hansi; one in the house of a mahajan, is conducted 
by Qadir Bakhsh, who teaches Persian and Urdu to 20 pupils on Rs. 6 a 
month, and the other is a Koran school attached to a mosque, where Garni 
Shah, a man of learning, teaches the Koran to 25 pupils and receives only food. 

In Hansi there is also a pdtshala in the house of U madat Brahmin, the 
teacher, who teaches Sanscrit Grammar, Sarsat, Astrology, Shigar Bodh- 
Karam Kan, &c., to 8 pupils gratuitously. 

Ram Narayen, son of Basto Ram, conducts a Mahajani school, attended 
by 90 pupils, and receives Rs. 20 per mensem. 

Ratya has a pdtshala; the teacher, Harjan, who has moderate qualifi¬ 
cations, has 19 pupils and teaches Shastri. In the village fttuhamadki is a 
maktah which is attached to a mosque, and where Sharfuddin, a blind man, 
teaches the Koran and Arabic to about 17 pupils. This place has also a Hakim, 
Mahmud; another Hakim of repute lives in the tillage Alika. There are a 
good many “pachhadas” in this circle, who are Muhammadans and learn the 
Koran in the mosques of various other villages, amongst which the following 
are mentioned: the maktabs of Baromdi, of Ranaspore and Bahmanwala, 
with 20, 10 and 10 pupils respectively. The Police returns mention that there 
are some other villages also in addition to those named above, where from 2 to 
4 boys learn the Koran in the mosques. 

Kairu. —In the villages of Kairu and Leghan there is a pdtshala in each. 
In Kairu, Damodar l)ass, disciple of Radliakishen Sadhu, who is a blind man, 
teaches Srimat Bhagwat, Chamlraka, Mahurat C hint a Sarsut, Shigar Bodh and 
Puran to 12 pupils gratuitously, in the Pains (village-hall) of the Brahmins. 
The neighl)ouring village of Hittampur, which is the birth-place of the Sadhu, 
gives him one rujase on each marriage. The pdtshala attached to the village 
temple of I.eghan is under Pandit Gurnani Ram, who teaches Sarsut and Arith¬ 
metic to 4 pupils, and lives upon the income of the temple. 

Narnond.— Pandit Baji Ram, son of Gogan Missar, a Sanscrit scholar, con¬ 
ducts a pdtshala in his private house, and teaches Chandrika, Saraswat and Tark 
San grab a to 4 pupils gratis. Amongthe Baids, Gogan Fakir may be mentioned. 

SrwNi.—Among the Hakims, Sirajuddin and Jamaluddin should lie named. 

Bahai.. —There is a pdtshala in the village of Behai under Pandit Ram 
Ruttan, a good Sanscrit scholar, who teaches Gita, Vishnu-Sahasra-Nam and 
Astrology to 12 boys in his private house, and receives Rs. C per mensem. 

Bahai has a Mahajani school also under Bhonta Pandit, who teaches 20 
pupils, who pay him Rs. 5 per month. 

Balsam and. —In the villages of Sistoal and Kharya there are two pdt- 
slialas, one in each, in which the Nagri alphabet and first book are taught. _ The 
Kharya pdtshala is conducted by Chetan Brahmin of Sirsana, and that of Siswal 
by Baldeo Sahai, a Brahmin, native of the Jeypur State. The number of the 
pupils attending them is 7 and 12 respectively, and the income of the teachers 
consists of daily sidha (food) which each pupil gives in turn, and Re. 1 when 
a pupil finishes his course. 

Ttthana. —Among the Maulvis in this circle, Maulvi Abdulla, a gooes Arabic 
scholar, teaches gratuitously the Koran, Persian, Arabic and Medicine to 14 
pupils in a Madrasa attached to a mosque inTuhanah, and Maulvi Rahmat All, 
a native of Musa Garh, deserve notice. Besides this Madrasa there are Koran 
schools in the villages of Tuhana, Jamalpur, Hendanwala, Musd GarA, Dfaema, 
Akkamoali, Chander, Daulat, Dhani Bawan and AnAa Chhoi, with 8, 9, 6, l(h 
5, 12 21, 4, 12, and 3 pupils. In the Madrasas of Bitoana, Musd Oarh and 
An da Chhoi, Arabic is also taught. 

In the village of Lehri there is a Pandit, named Ram Narayen, who conduct* 
a pdtshala. m which Hora Chakra and Shigar Bodh are taught to 10 boys. 
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EXTRA. 

The District Returns give the following additional particulars : — 

Eminent persons. 

Hissab. —Pandits Rekbi Ram and Gobind Ram. 

Hanbi .—Eakim Naubat Rai. 

Bhiwani.— Pandit Kali Das. 

Fatahabad. —Eakim Kazi Yusuf, and Maulvi Muharakuddin. 


Indigenous Schools. 


Name of place. 

Number of 
schools. 

Number of 
pupils. 

Subjects taught. 

Hissar ....... 

5 

73 

The Koran, Arabic and 
Persian. 

Chandar (Major). 

2 

42 

Ditto. 

Bhatu. 

1 

4 

Ditto. 

Mawad (Major). 

1 

7 

Ditto. 

Buddhakhera ...... 

1 

4 

Ditto. 

Balyalwala ...... 

1 

10 

Ditto. 

Alawalwas . . 

1 

. 17 

Ditto. 

Nagpur .. 

1 

8 

Ditto. 

Alika. 

2 

6 

Ditto. 

Sardariwala. 

1 

5 

Ditto. 

Nangul. 

1 

7 

Ditto. 

Basti Bhima. 

1 

5 

Ditto. 

Haroli. 

1 

8 

Ditto. 

Bkiwani. 

2 

81 

Mahajani. 

Hissar. 

1 

45 

Mahajani (under Chandu 
Lai). 

Ditto. 

1 

20 

Sanscrit (under Rekhi Ram). 
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HISSAR DIVISION. 

ROHTAK DISTRICT. 

GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


District. 

No. of 
Maktabs 

and 

Madraaas. 

No. of 
pupils. 

No. of 
Sanscrit and 
Nasrri 
Schools. 

No. of 
pupils. 

No. of 
Gnrmukhi ; 
Schools. , 

• 

No. of 
pupils. 

No. of 
Lande and 
Mahajani 
Schools. 

No. of 
pnplls. 

No. of 
Indigenous 
Schools. 

Total 
No. of 
pups!*. 

Robtak . 

46 

462 

33 

361 

■ 

■ 

21 

i 

381 

99 

1,184 


Mahm.— Amongst Hakims, Hakims Alauddin, Amiruddin, Fazalhak are 
mentioned; the first-named is said to bo a most famous Arabic and Persian 
scholar, who knows also European medicine. Mozufl'ar Ahmad Mahvi is said 
to be a poet. 

Amongst Maulvis, the following are named : Hakim Alauddin, Mahomed 
Yakub and Mahomed Salamaddin. The maktab at Mahm is attached to the 
mosque of the masons and is conducted by Abdul Qadir, who is said to know 
the whole Koran by heart, which he teaches to 12 pupils. The only thing he 
gets is a present of sweetmeats from each pupil when they first begin the 
Koran. There is also a Mahajani school in this place, where one named Nuthoo 
teaches 12 boys. His income amounts to almost Rs. 15 per mensem from fees. 
Two other Koran schools under Shaikh Abdulali and Hafiz Jan Mohammad 
with 5 and 10 pupils are mentioned in a private return. 

In Farmand is a p&tsliala, attached to a temple, where 8 boys are taught 
Shastri. 

Beri. —Gusain Button Lai (Hakim) and Pandits Ram Richhpal and Gunga 
Dut are named as distinguished in this place ; Ram Riclilqtal teaches Sanscrit 
gratuitously to 30 pupils in a patsliala which is attached to a temple. Beri 
has also a smaller p&tshala, where Sanscrit is the subject of tuition, and the 
number of pupils is 10. 

Sanpla. —No school is named in the Police return as being in this place- 
itself, but in the village Mandohti is a pdtshala attached to the Lumberdar’s 
house, where Parem Dut, who is a good Sanscrit scholar, teaches this language 
to 35 pupils. He is not paid as a teacher, but as a Brahmin. In Dighal is a 
Mahajani school, where a. Brahmin, Soliun Lai, teaches Lando and Mahajani; he 
can also teach Sanscrit. He has 32 pupils who pay him each 4 annas a month. 

Jiiajjar. —There is one Hakim, Agha Ali Khan; two Baida, Pursani Lai 
and Choranjee Lai; and two Pandits, Nagri Lai Biyas and Diakishen, the last 
educated at Benares, who arc mentioned as eminent in the place. The best 
maktab is under Shaikh Muhammad Hassan, who is a good Arabic and Persian, 
scholar, and teaches 7 pupils in those languages and Arithmetic. His income 
is Rs. 5 per mensem, and he gets besides 1 anna per boy on each festival. There 
are 4 other maktabs in the same place, in which Persian and Arabic are taught, 
2 having 12 pupils and 2 only 6 pupils each. 

There are besides 4 Mahajani schools in which Nagri is also taught, contain¬ 
ing 30, 50, 5, and 21 pupils respectively. The teachers’ names are: Har Narain, 
Lala and Ram ltichpal, all three Brahmins; their monthly income amounts to 
Rs. 5, 10 and 4 respectively. To Gopinath’s temple is attached a pdtshala, 
where Birmha Nand teaches Sanscrit gratuitously to 8 pupils.. In the villages, 
of Khodun and Silani there is a Mahajani school in each, attended by 10 and 16- 
pupils respectively, and in Kutani is a maktab in which Shib Lai teaches Per-, 
sian and English to 5 boys and gets Rs. 5 per mensem and his food. 

Kalanaur. —In Kalanaur there is a native physician named Hidayet Ali: 
Khan, who is a Government employd. 
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Among the Baids, Manak Dass Sddh (of the Dadupantlii sect) may be men¬ 
tioned. 

Lachhman and Chan dan are Pandits of some reputation, and Kazi Qiyam- 
uddin is an author. 

In Kalanaur proper, besides the Government school, there are three Koran 
schools also, with 50 pupils; the largest of them is conducted, by Ilaiiz llusnu 
and is attended by 20 pupils. 

The villages of Saipnl, Khcrri, Amoal, Kahnaur, Nig ana and Ziahlihave 
Koran schools, and the number of pupils in them is 20,8, 22,10, G and 8 respect¬ 
ively. The village of Khcrri lias a maktab also, attached to the house of 
Tahawwar Khan, Risaldar Major, in which Himayet Ali, a man of mediocre 
qualification, teaches the Koran, Karima, Khaliq Bari, Gulistan and Bostan to 
10 boys and receives Its. 6 per mensem and his food. 

There are two putslialas in this circle, one at Kalanaur attached to the shop 
of Jaggan, Mahajan, in which Chuiulau, Brahmin, teaches the Itamayana, Bhag- 
wnt., &c., to 3 pupils gratuitously; the other is in the village of Mokhra, where 10 
boys are taught Sanscrit, Bhagwat, &c. 

Gun ana. —Among the Ilakims, Snyyod Amanat Ali in Guhana and Karim 
Bakhsh in Nagar, and among the. Pandits, Desraj in Rera and Hansram in 
Ahmadpur Majra, may be mentioned; the latter, who has been educated at 
Benares, conducts a patshala in his private house and teaches Sanscrit and the 
Bhagwat, «&c., to 25 boys gratuitously. There is another patshala in the same 
village conducted by IVrbliu, Brahmin, who teaches Sanscrit to 15 pupils gra¬ 
tuitously and is a landholder. The villages of Knthura , Klianpnr, and of 
G'tngana have each a patshala, in which Sanscrit is taught to 7, 4, and 2 pupils 
respectively. 

In Guhana proper there is a maktab and a Koran school; the latter has 15 
pupils under Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh, the blind, and is attached to the Khankah 
of Shah Walayat. The maktab is attached to the house of Chaudri Ghulam 
Muhuddin Khan, and is under Ghulam Muhammad, a good Persian scholar, 
who can teach up to Abull'azl, and is said to bo an author also; he teaches the 
Koran and Persian to 12 pupils on Its. 7 per mensem. 

There are less important Koran schools in the villages of Nagar and Kahni 
and a Mahajani school in Jhijhrana, attended by A, 4 and 8 pupils res¬ 
pectively. 

Rohtak. —Among the Hakims in Rohtak, ndfizuddin, and among the 
Baids, Kanhia Lai and Bakhtawar Lai (the latter an oculist) are famous. 

Maulvi Hafizuddin, who is now tutor to His Highness the Nawab of 
Dujdna, is the most distinguished Arabic scholar in this part of the country. 

Pandit Harparshad teaches Sanscrit to 10 pupils in a patshala attached 
to the Ganga Mandar, and is paid Rs. 5 per mensem by Rai Bakhtawar Lai, 
Extra Assistant Commissioner. The other Pandit of some reputation is 
Harsaran Dass. Both Paudits are distinguished scholars of Sanscrit. (This 
piitshala is not mentioned in the Police returns.) 

In Rohtak there is a maktab in a rented house, in which Persian, Arith¬ 
metic and Grammar are taught by Yusuf Khan, who receives Rs. 10 per 
mensem from Rai Bakhtawar Lai, Extra Assistant Commissioner. The number 
of pupils attending this maktab is 12 according to the Police returns, and 22 
according to private information. The private return mentions also 0 Koran 
schools with 67 pupils, and one Mahajani school, under Lachmnn, with 7 pupils, 
and Rs. 3 per mensem as the income of the teacher, and another with 5 pupils. 

The Police information returns a p&tshala in Taioli, conducted by Nafhu 
Brahmin, who teaches Hindi and Sanscrit to 12 pupils in the paras (village-hall) 

f 
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gratuitously, and a Mahajani school at Rohtak under Mehar Nath Jogi with 
20 pupils and Us. 5 per mensem as the income of the teacher. 

Kharkhatjda. —In this circle the largest maktab is in Hasan Garh, which 
is attached to a mosque, and is conducted by Sheikh Najibullah, a native 
of the town, who teaches Persian, Urdu and Koran to 22 pupils gratuitously, 
living on the produce of his lands in the town. 

There is a patshala in the village of Badhlan, attached to the Dharmsala 
of the village, with 6 pupils, who live on begging. The teacher Dya Rdm, 
Brahmin, teaches Chandraka, Sarsut, Bhagwat and Shastras gratuitously, and 
he lives on what he earns in preaching in this and surrounding villages. 

The village Sahothi has a Mahajani school under Bhagwana, Brahmin, 
a native of Beri, who teaches Mahajani, Nagri and Arithmetic to 20 pupils and 
receives Us. 8 per mensem in cash. 

Bahadurgarh. —Among the Pandits, Gobindat and Premdat, Brahmins, 
natives of the village Asodd, where each of them conducts gratuitously a 
patshala with 12 and 10 pupils respectively, may be mentioned. 

In the town of Bahadurgarh, Sham Lai, Pandit, who knows Sanscrit, Persian, 
English and Mathematics, teaches Persian and English to the two sons of Babu 
Bhagwan Bass, Sahukar, and receives Its. 20 per mensem. 

Salawas. —In the villages of Ouryani and Jikhand there are 3 Koran 
schools, 2 in the former and 1 in the latter. The schools in Ouryani are 
conducted by Shahamat Khan and Mussamat Rahiman (a female teacher), 
who teach 20 and 16 boys respectively; the Jikhana school is under Matlub 
Ali who teaches 4 boys and 6 girls. The income of the teachers consists in 
what is given them as a donation from Its. 5 to 10 on a pupil finishing the 
Koran. 


EXTRA. 

The District Returns give the following eminent persons and schools, in 
addition to those which are already mentioned:— 

Rohtak. — Hakim, Asghar Ali; Baida Gauri Sahai, Rudar Pershad and 
Layeg Ram, and poet Ramzan Ali. 

Jhajjar. — Hakim Abdul Hakim ; Pandit Parma Nand; Maulvis Abdar- 
rahim and Muhammad Husdn, and Karim Bakhsh, poet. 

Salawas. — Hakim Abdul Wali&b of Guryani, and Baid Kishor Das of 
Dadla. 

Bahadurgarh. — Hakim Zia Uddin. 


Name of place. 

Number of 
icliooli. 

Number of 
pupils. 

Subject* taught. 

Rohtak 



• 

• 

• 

2 

6 

The Koran. 

Kanhor 



• 

• 

• 

S 

11 

Ditto. 

Guhnna . . 



• 

• 

• 

S 

2« 

Ditto. 

Banyan! 



• 

• 

• 

1 

5 

Ditto. 

Gurawar . 



• 

a 

a 


8 

Ditto. 

Rahil Akbarpur . 



■ 

a 

• 


4 

Sanscrit. 

Shuhdaptir . 

• 


• 

• 

• 


4 

Ditto. 

Majea . 

• 



a 



15 

Ditto. 

Mokhrn . . 

a 


• 

a 



20 

Ditto. 

Kharuk 

• 


• 

a 

• 


22 

Ditto. 

Jhajjar 

• 


• 


a 

2 

9 

Ditto. 
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Name of place. 

Number oi 
schools. 

Number of 
pupil* 

Subjects ta'iglit. 

Matan Hel 




1 

5 

Sanscrit. 

Bidhal 



• • 

1 

15 

Ditto. 

Nidana 



• • 

1 

4 

Ditto. 

Samchaha . 



■ • 

1 

10 

Ditto. 

Badelan 



• • 

1 

12 

Ditto. 

Matan 



• • 

1 

10 

Ditto. 

Asodba 



• • 

1 

r> 

Ditto, 

Kilo! . 



• e 

1 

25 

Mahajani. 

Nigatia 




] 

20 

Ditto. 

Budher 



• • 

1 

6 

Ditto. 

Barsa 



• • 

1 

15 

Ditto. 

Bohn a 



• • 

1 

30 

Ditto. 
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HISSAR DIVISION. 

8 IRS A DISTRICT. 


GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


District. 

j No. of 

Maktaba 

1 mtu 

! Madrasas. 

No. of 
pupil*). 

i 

No. of 
suuB'Tit and 
Nairn 
schools. 

No. of 
pupili. 

No. ot 
Gurmukhi 
schools. 

No of 
pupila. 

i No. of 
{ lam de and 

1 Muliujani 

1 schools. ! 

No. of 
pupili. 

Total No. 
of Indige¬ 
nous 
school*. 

Total 
No of 
pnpUa. 

Sirs* . | 

101 

763 

6 

23 

10 

65 

i 

6 

173 

122 

1.014 


Fazilka. —imou? the Pandits of Fazilka may be mentioned Pandits Sedhu 
Ram Narayan and Dialehand. llupsi Puj learned Jain) is the Paid of 
the place. Among Maulvis, Sayad Muhammad Shah may be noticed. 


In Fazilka there is a Madrasa attached to a mosque, taught by Maulvi 
Nuruddin, which seems to deserve notice. It is attended by 10 pupils who read 
Persian, Arabic and the Koran, and who pay their teacher, some in contribu¬ 
tions of food and others in cash. A Gurmukhi school is also attached to a 
Dharmsala, attended by 8 pupils, who are taught gratis by Bhai Charat Singh. 
Another Gurmukhi school with 8 pupils and a patshala with 0 pupils are men¬ 
tioned in a private return. There is also a second Madrasa only attended bv 
5 pupils. (The returns are evidently incomplete.) 

R asta. —(No returns were furnished by the Police from this place.) There 
is a Hakim of some note in Rania called Mahomed Isa, and a Paid named 
Rakhjati. A private return gives 0 maktabs with 52 pupils, and a Mahajani 
school with 10 pupils iu Rania itself. 

Dabwalt .—Pipli has a Hakim of some note, whose name is not given. At 
Dabioali Bhai Tota Ram Sadli teaches 3 pupils at a Dharmsala; he gets one 
rupee on occasions of marriage, as also a supply of corn at harvest time, so that 
his income may be said to be about Its. 4 per mensem. The schools in this 
thana are religious, the teachers being paid one rupee on marriages and 20 seers 
of wheat from every house during harvest. If the teachers he encouraged by 
grants, they seem willing to comply with any reasonable conditions that may 
be fixed by Government. 

At Pipli there is a maktab with 4 pupils, whilst the villages Klioyane 
Kakhauwali, Lohgadh, Pajawda, Anupshar, Bhurkhera and Salukhera have 
each a Koran school attended by 8, 5, 5, 2, 7, 5 and 3 pupils respectively, and 
Naur any has a Gurmukhi school attended by 4 pupils. 

Abuhar. —Among Maulvis, Ahmaduddin, Mian Suleyman and Hafiz Fatteh- 
din may be mentioned. The first-named, a good Arab'c scholar, gratuitously con¬ 
ducts a school situated in the Abuliar mosque attended by 40 pupils, who read 
Persian and religious books. Throughout the thana these appear to be the 
subjects of instruction, and we find that Balwana has 2 schools with 13 pupils ; 
Kandicala 1 with 20; Khoyan 1 with 12; Dmankhrrn 1 with 10; Pajada 
1 with 12; Ghallu 1 with 7; and Khoikhera 1 with 5 pupils. Abuhar 
is said to have another maktab with 18 pupils. 

Sibsa. —(The Police returns only give the name of one Hakim and none of the 
Raids, Bhais and Pandits of the place, for which see special list ) they also give 
no maktab or Madrasa and only mention Hakim Abdulla of Sakandarpur; at Sirsa 
itself there appears, indeed, to be only one purely Koran school, attached to 
the mosque and attended by 0 pupus, the teacher Ibrahim having a very 
precarious subsistence). 

There is one good patshala at Sirsa, conducted by Kishor Chand Jati (a 
Jain priest who does not many), who teaches the Baidak system of Medicine 
and Astrology to 4 pupils gratuitously. Thero are also two Mahajani schools, 
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conducted by Pandit Ishar Das and Kishor Chnnd Jati respectively, the latter 
combining his Sanscrit school with a Lande school attended by 50 boys, who 
pay him nearly Rs. 4 per mensem. Pandit Ishar Das has 30 boys, paying one rupee 
per annum each and one pice per week, as also half a seer of flour. They are 
taught Hindi and Mahajani. The Police returns state a larger number of pupils 
than the private information, viz. 50 pupils. 

ThAna. Behrajpur. — (also called Dhnban ).—The Maulvi Rahmat Din, a 
very good scholar, conducts a school in connection with the Behrajpur mosque, 
attended by 7 pupils, who are taught the Koran, and Arabic Grammar and 
who pay about 9 maunds of grain at harvest time. At Takhtmal there is 
a good pdlshala, in which both Sanscrit and Gurmukhi are taught, conducted by 
Mangal Bam Sadhu, a distinguished disciple of Fakir Sobha Ram. There are 
6 pupils, of whom 3 are Brahmins and 3 Jats. He receives from 25 to 30 maunds 
of grain at harvest time. In this tliana, which is inhabited by Jat Sikhs and 
Muhammadan Pachhhadas, who take no interest in education, Mahajani and 
Sarafl are nowhere taught. 

ThAna Sarawan. —Among Maulvis, Mian Ralimat and Fakir Kadir 
Baklish may be mentioned. At Sarawan itself, the latter, who is a good Arabic 
scholar, teaches 25 pupils the Koran and Arabic in a mosque, and receives 2 
maunds of grain per annum per boy. 

At Basulpur also there is a Madrasa for Koran and Arabic with 15 pupils. 


The following schools are added in a return furnished by Mr. Trafford, 
Deputy Commissioner of Sirsa :— 


TeWl. 

Village. 

No. 
of iniik- 
tahs). 

! No. of 
pupils. 

i Subjects taught. 

j 

Sirs* 

Huliatiddin . 





i 

i 

12 

' Arabic Grammar and Koran. 

; .lai'inulcru 





i 

V 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Nalar 





i 

3 

1 Ditto 

ditto. 


Nukonv . 





i 

G 

’ Ditto 

ditto. 


Harm (lesser 1 





1 

8 

Ditto 

anti Urdu. 


Nop.a Italia (lesser) 





1 

10 

Ditto 

ditto. 


„ ,, (major; 





i 

6 

Koran. 



KotH 





i 

13 

Ditto. 



XlmLipur (Begu) 





1 

<> 

Korun. Arabic Grammar and Urdu. 


Ns go 

Fern/abod 





i 

5 

Koran. 







i 

10 

Koran and Urdu. 


Tltidhuhnna . 





1 

8 

Koran. 



lbirbi 





i 

(5 

Ditto. 



Ah mud pur . 





i 

G 

1 >itto. 



Knkarthwna . 





1 

4 

Urdu. 



Xali ii n pal 





1 

6 

Koran. 



Bukhara Kliora . 





1 

2 

Ditto. 


Dabwali . 

I'inhari . 





i 

8 

Koran and Urdu religions hooks. 

Alik» . 





1 

8 

Ditto 

ditto. 


MnHftliibwala 





1 

S 

Ditto 

ditto. 


lianga . 





i 

4 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Hip 





2 

20 

Ditto 

ditto. 


l'tiiijiiwuiia . 





1 

3 

Ditto 

ditto. 

FAZILKA . 

Katanpur • 





i 

5 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Fukiiii . 





i 

s 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Jamlwala 





1 

4 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Mulnnwali . 





i 

4 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Jumharwola . 





i 

6 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Amiwnla 





i 

4 

Koran and other religious books in 









Urdu. 



Dabwala 





i 

5 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Dslniir Khera 





i 

5 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Raniwala 





i 

6 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Rftttatiba 





i 

5 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Miiltla . 





i 

4 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Msl.it . 





i 

s 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Bahk . 





3 

18 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Laklinliiutnr . 





1 

& 

Ditto 

ditto. 


J small! i 





1 

G 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Chafe Bahk . 





1 

6 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Boky&nwnln . 
PokkiTibbi . 





1 

4 

Ditto 

ditto. 






1 

6 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Amtrkot 





1 

20 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Jsmslpur 

Tntwsls 





1 

G 

Ditto 

ditto. 






1 

6 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Darn 





1 

18 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Jhingsr 





1 

12 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Gsnj Bakhsh 
Armwsli 





1 

5 

Persian and religious books. 






X 

8 

Urdu roligious books. 


Aztmabml 





1 

8 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Punwsrwsla . 

_ 




1 

10 

Ditto 

ditto. 


S 
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Teh.il, 

Village. 

No. 

of mak- 
tahn. 

No. of 
pupils. 

Subject* taught. 


Manzsnm 


1 

8 

Religion* hooka. 


Salitu Shah 


1 

7 

Ditto. 


Rasta 


1 

5 

Ditto. 


Gainuwula 


1 

4 

Ditto. 


Siddhuwana 


1 

6 

Ditto 


Nokorj aii 



5 

Ditto. 


Mnhar Sona 


1 

5 

Ditto. 


Kana 


1 

S 

Ditto. 


Wall Shah 


1 

8 

Ditto. 


Mohammad Pi 

ra. 

1 

2 

Ditto. 


Sodhuki 


1 

3 

Ditto. 


Ohurka 


1 

2 

Ditto 


Unman Khcra 

• 

1 

7 

Ditto. 



Tatshala. 



Sir ba 

1 Kagdana 


1 

4 

Sanscrit. 

Eljlenabad 

Ellenabad 

• 

1 

8 

Saaacnt and Astrology. 



Gurmukhi Schools 



Dabwalli 

Mfddu Khora 


1 

6 

Religious hooks 


Bum 


1 

5 

Gurmukhi Garanth. 


Jhanwr 

. 

1 

8 

Ditto 

Fazilaa . 

Muazzam 


1 

6 

Ditto. 



Mahajani Schools 



Fazilka . . ' . 

Fazilka 


L 

a 

Lunde 


EXTEA. 

The second Police Return gives the following additional information 
regarding the eminent persons and the indigenous schools in the District. 

Silts a ..—Matilri Kadir Bakhsh, Pandit Kishaudat, JBhai Ishur Singg and 
Poel Karim Bakhsli. 


15 anya. —Mont pis Saadulla of Ranya and Nabi Bakhsli of Nakar. 


Thana 

| Place. 

| No of 
| school* 

I 

, No of 
pupils. 

1 Subjects taught 

j RrHABK*. 

Sarawak 

Krrlanwuli 

i i 

7 

The Koran 



1 hhappanwrali. 

i 

i> 

Ditto 1 

i 


Kuliarwttla 

i 

2 

Ditto 


Bawta 

rtuar 


3 

Ditto. 



Rathpal ... 


i 3 

Ditto 


Fazilka 

BiIwwua . 1 


10 

Ditto 

Under Azim Bakhsh and 

SJBKA 

. Sirsa . . . . 1 

| 

2 j 

57 

Mahajam 

Badri) reapeetiToly. 

8aka«»v 

. 1 .Thnrrar . . . . ’ 

i 1 

4 

Gnrmukhi 
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UMBALLA DIVISION. 

UMBALLA DISTRICT. 

GENERAL ALSTRACT 


Strtibl. 

No of 
Maktabi 
and 

Mad rasa* 

No of 
PupllH 

No of 

Banner it and 
Nagri 
School* 

No of 
Pupils 

Va of 
Gurinnkhi 

8i hoots 

No of 
Pupils 

No f 
Hindi nml 
Mahaiani 
fcuh ol 

| IntRl No 
Xn of - of ind go 
Pupils nous 

1 Sch >ol* 

Iota) 

No of 
Pupil* 

Umballa 

82 

1,018 

19 

303 

■ 

CO 

30* 

703 

13H 

2,090 


Umballa City. —Among tlie Hakims, Jafar nusain, Biiali Baklish and 
Cliaran Singh deserve notice. Maulvi Mahmud Said, among the Mauhis, and 
Pandits Jamna Das, Parbliu Diyal and S dig Bam among the Pandits, may. he 
mentioned Bliai Luchmnn Singh is a Sikh priest and teiclier, and Ahmad, 
Hasan is said to be an author. 

There are two Madrasas in the city, one established by the Shias (called the 
Imamia School) and the other by the Sunnis, which is called the Islamia School. 
In tin* former Mauhis Ghulam A li Khan, Sayyid Bazi and Ibrahim, receiving 
Bs. 15, 20 and 1 per mensem, respectively, teach Arabic, Persian, the Koran 
and Aiithmeticto 53 boys and picpnre candidates for the Middle and Entrance, 
Muushi and Munshi Alim Examinations of the Punjab University College, and 
in flic latter instiuctiou is given to 80 boys in Arabic, Persian and the Koran 
by Moulvi llaliij Ahmad, Nasiruddin and two Hatizes, who receive Bs. 13, 8,2-8 
and 1-8 per mensem respectively. The expenses are defrayed by subscriptions 
among the Muhammad,m». The Head Maulv is in charge of the schools are good 
Arabic and Persian scholais. 

Bliai Laehman teaches Gurmuklii to two boys in Manji Sahib. 

Pandits Salig Bam and Jamna Das conduct each a pdtsliala, in which San¬ 
scrit is taught gratuitously to 9 and 10 pupils (private returns mention 15 and 
20) respectively. 

Hirda Ram and Sheikh Ala Bakhsh conduct two Mahnjani schools with 50 
and 80 pupils respectively, and get food and a pice on every Sunday from each 
student. Private information adds two more Mahnjani schools conducted by 
Allah Ditta and llamjidas, with 40 aud 20 pupils resjicctively. 

Six Koran schools are also mentioned by the private returns, which con¬ 
tain about 80 pupils. 

Umballa Cantonments. —Among the Hakims, Hakim Murad Ali mny be 
noticed. The Police returns mention three maktnhs with 123 pupils, and one 
Mabajani school under Ali Bakhsh with 80 pupils, and Rs. 12 per mensem as 
the income of the teacher; but private information returns 10 Koran 
tohooia conducted by Kazi Khudn Bnksh, Hafiz Abdul Majid, Barkat Ali, 
Abdulla, Ghulam Rasul, Amanatulla, Haidar Shah, Hafiz Abdulla, Hafiz 
Ramzan and Muhammad Newaz with 12, 30, 10, 8, 10,13, 10, 8 and 15 pupils 
respectively, and one Mndrasa conducted by Moulvi Kamaluddin teach¬ 
ing Arabic and Persian to 13 pupils on Rs. 20 per mensem ; four schools, in 
which Urdu and English are taught, are conducted by Churn Mai, Madho, 
Mr. Andrews and Mr. Wilson, with 23, 10, 50 and 10 pupils and Rs. 8, 10, 40, 
and 10 as the teachers’ monthly income; 4 Urdu maktabs with 107 pupils and 
one Mahajani school with 80 pupils. 

Poti t ki. —Tn Sforatida, Snbhannlla and Khalifa Makhkhan are Hakims 
of some reputation. Among the Blmis, Bliai Thakur Singh and Bhai Chatar 
Singh, natives of Qhamkaur, may be mentioned. 
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In Chauoanta (Khurd) there is a Koran school attached to a mosque, con¬ 
ducted by Mianji Sayyid Ali Shah, who teaches 10 boys, and receives 6 maunds 
of corn twice a year. 

In the villages of Bilu and Mahan Majra there are two Mahajani schools 
under Chunda and Nabi Bakhsh, with 25 and 9 pupils, the teachers’ pay being 
Us. 40 and 20 per annum respectively. 

Kharar. —In Kharar proper, among the Hakims. Hakim Ali BakBh and 
Gliulam Abbas, Pandit Nand Lai, Maulvi Akbar Ali deserve notice. Pandit 
Kapurya E&m in Bodyahi, Pandit Ganesha in Chauhatta and Pandit Kanhya 
Lai in Korali, and Hakims Najaf Ali and Ali Husain and Hakim Badan Singh 
in Korali are eminent Pandits and Hakims. 

In this circle there are Koran schools in the villages of Khanpur, Chir- 
cheari, Ghadera, Kheri, Majtit, Prrsuhand, Mana/cpur, Khisrabad, Malanpur, 
Sil, Shukrullapnr and Kharar under Mehr Shah, Ghulam hasul, Pir Mohamad, 
Amanat Ali, Mangti Shah, Alya, Qadir Baksli, Makhdum Jahan, Bahim Baksh, 
Nabi Baksli, Ata Muhammad and Gulab, with 5,8,15, 4,6, 5,6, 6,4,12, 12, and 
4 pupils, the teachers’ pay being 20 maunds of com, 40 maunds of corn, Its. 86, 
Bs. 84, 40 maunds of corn, ditto, the income of a Kaziship of the villages, ditto, 
ditto, 50 maunds of corn and B«t. 48 per annum with food, respectively. In 
Gadhera, Kheri, Malanpur and Sil, Persian is also taught. 

There are two p&hhalas in Kharar, conducted by Pandits Pirthi and Nand 
3,al, who teach Sanscrit to one and eight boys respectively in their private houses 
gratuitously. 

In the villages of Shukrttllapnr, Balvoanki, Kalitoal and Kharar, there are 
Gurmukhi schools attached to Gurudwarns and Dharimalas, under Gulab Singh, 
Sobha Bam, Bikhi Bdm and Birham Saran respectively. The number of the 
pupils attending these schools is 24. 

Baipur. —Among the nakims Mir Fasihuddin of Gadhi, and among the 
Pandits, Pandit Bam Ldl may be mentioned. 

Thaneswar.— In the town of Tlianeswar (the famous Kuruk Chattar of 
the Mahabligrat), Pandits Bdlchand, Atma Bam, Ganga Bam, Bhagwana, 
Chandu Ldl and Murlidhar have the reputation of being good Sanscrit scholars, 
whilst among Hakims Ali Husain, Bahmatulld, Shadi and Moulvi Ishkulla, 
a good Arabic scholar, deserve notice. 

In the villages of Dhurdld and Mokhi there are two maktabs, one attached 
to the house of the teacher and the other to the house of the Lumbcrdar of 
the village, in which Muhammad Ali and Karim Bakhsh teach Urdu, Persian, 
and the Koran (in the first Mathematics also) to 5 boys and 10 boys and 5 girls, 
and receive Bs. 2 per mensem and 40 maunds (khdm) of com per annum respect¬ 
ively. Thatteswar has also a Koran school attached to the mosque of wearers, 
where Dost Muhammad teaches the Koran to 7 pupils for daily food. 

Pandits Atma Bam, Ganga Bam, Chandu L&l have, at their private houses, 
& put shala each, and teach gratuitously 10, 5, and 6 pupils respectively, Shighat 
Bodh, Darpan Sandhia, Gita, Cliandraka, &c. Pandit Bdlchand also teaches 80 
pupils Sanscrit. 

Badatjr. —In the town of Badaur, Jaithu Bend, Ghulam Haidar Hakim 
and Harisaran Pandit are persons of local distinction. 

• 

In the village of Bikana there is a maktab attached to the house of Fatah 
Ali, Lumberdar, in which Nabi Bakhsh, a man of mediocre abilities, teaches Per¬ 
sian (Gulistan, &c.) to 5 boys, and receives 12 maunds of'com every six months. 
There are Koran schools in Badaur and Bajbari, both attached to mosques, 
w here 15 boys in each are taught by Hafiz Raham Ali and Hafiz Ilahi Bakhsh, 
who receive 20 maunds of com per annum each. Private information adds ft 
maktab in Qimlhala with 15 pupils. 
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In Jutlana, Rikhi Ram, a Pandit of good abilities, teaches the Hora Chakr 
Viwah Padhti, Durga pdt to 12 pupils gratuitously. 

The Mahajani schools in Palawala, Oumthala Rdo, Odmla and Halahar 
are conducted by Roli, Chandau, Roda and Pirdiya, who teach 9, 20,10 and 32 
pupils and receive Its. 40 per annum, food, 15 maunds of corn every six months 
and Rs. 5 per mensem, respectively. Oumthala Edo has also a patshala with 
10 pupils. 

PihoA. —In Pihod, Mulha Ram and Bava Bishambar Dass among the 
Saids, and Jhaddd Lai, Haridat and Brahmanand among the Pandits are noted. 
Hakim Khair Muhammad of Gumthala (Gaddhu) is a physician of local 
reputation. 

In Oumthala , attached to the grand mosque, there is a maktab under 
Hafiz Imamuddin, who is a man of good qualifications and who teaches Arabic, 
Persian and the Koran to 12 pupils, anti is given corn at harvest time and 
daily food by the parents of the pupils. Besides this, the villages of TJsmanpnr 
and Arnai have each a Koran school attended each by 6 pupils. Urdu is also 
taught in these schools. 

There arc three patshalas in Pihod, attached to the Shivala, Gurudwara 
and to a private house, respectively, in which Pandits Hardat, Rura and Sita 
teach 35 pupils Sanscrit gratuitously. 

The villages of Sarsa, Kole and Barna have each a Mahajani school, con¬ 
ducted by Tola Jogi, Jamna Dass and Natlm Jogi with 10, 12 and 8 pupils re¬ 
spectively. The income of the teacher consists only in corn, which the parents 
of the pupils give at harvest time; quantity not mentioned. A private return 
mentions a patshala with 30 pupils in Kole. 

Jagaihiri.—I n Jagadhri proper there is a maktab and a pdtshala; in the 
former 15 pupils are taught Persian by Maulvi Abdul Kadir on Rs. 5 per men¬ 
sem, and in the latter Beli Ram, a good Sanscrit scholar, teaches Sanscrit to 15 
pupils gratuitously, but he has an income of Rs. 10 per mensem from other 
sources. 

In Burya, Bliai Tulsi instructs 25 boys in Gurmuklii gratuitously, but 
lives on an income from shop-keeping. 

In Jagadlni there is a Mahajani school also, where 50 pupils are taught 
Mahajani, Sarrati and Book-keeping by Pansari Jogi, with a monthly income 
of Rs. 10 per mensem. There are Mahajani schools in Balsam and Burya with 
45 pupils each. 

Mubahakptjr.—I n Mubarakpur, Hakim Daulut Ali and Pandit Umadat, 
Pandit Narayen Das and Pandit Jaidyal may be mentioned. Among the Baids, 
Rugghd Baid of Ramgarh deserves notice. 

Pandit Narayen Dass, a good Sanscrit scholar, conducts a pdtshala in Muba¬ 
rakpur, wliero 25 pupils learn Sanscrit Grammar, the Yaidic system of Medi¬ 
cine, Astrology, Bliagwat, &c., gratuitously. 

There are two Mahajani schools in Mubarakpur and Manauli under Sujan 
and Shib Ram Jogi, who teach 35 and 14 boys respectively. The former gets 
Rs. 2 per mensem and daily food, and the latter is given 2 maunds of flour 
monthly. 

Bilaspur. —In Bilaspur among the Baida, Salig Ram, Brahmin, and among 
the Hakims, Chaudhri Bije Singh, are noted. 

In the villages of Khizrabad (with two schools), Beodhor, Khizri, Piruioala, 
Shahpur, Lida, there are maktabs, in which Urdu, elementary Persian, and the 
Koran are taught by Abdulaziz and Abdulwahdb, Abdulghani, Yaqub Ali, llahi 
Bakhsh, Abdurrahim and Imamuddin to 27, 5, 3, 3, 6 and 10 boys respectively. 
In Khizrabad the teacher of one school holds a muafi and the 'ther is given 

h 
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2 ortwna a month and a pice a week. The other teachers receive 20 or 22 maunds 
of corn every six months. 

Mahajani schools in Khizrabad, Imailptir, Manakpur, Asizpur are con¬ 
ducted by Kashmiri Padha, Bansi, Ajudhya and Ajudhya II., who teach Lande 
and multiplication tables to 15, 8, 4, and 2 boys respectively. Each of the above 
Padh&s receives a pice every Sunday from each boy and daily food by turns. 

Chappab. —Among the Hakims, Qutbuddin and Parid Bakhsh in Mustaf- 
ab&d, and among the Moulvis, Paiz Muhammad and Abdul Khalik (in Chandura) 
are eminent. Narayna Brahmin Baid and Pandits Ghuni Lai and Balmukand 
also deserve notice. , 

There is a Koran school in the village of Fatahpur attached to a mosque, 
in which Ala Bakhsh Myanji teachos Koran to 10 boys and gets 20 maunds 
(kbdm) of corn every six months. 

In the village of Talakur, Partapa Jogi teaches Mahajani to 10 pupils on 
Rs. 3 per mensem. 

Mazra. —Among the Hakims, Mahtab Singh and Balmukand, among 
the Baida, Moti Rdm, Lena Mai, and Pandits Berhma Nand and Ram Narayan 
are eminent men in Mazra. Among the Bhais, Kharak Singh may be noticed. 

There are pntsh&las in the villages of Zubdna, Dudmajra and Moolanpnr, 
where Sanscrit is taught to 20, 27 and 12 pupils by Pandits Berhma Nand, Ghan- 
sham and Pandit Shibsaran; the last one, teaching also Mahajani, receives Rs. 5 
per mensem, and the rest teaching gratuitously. Luhana has also a Gurmukhi 
school under Bhai Kharak Singh with 15 pupils. 

SiNGHORJB. —In this circle, Kazi Rahim Bakhsh and Muhammad Yasin, men 
of mediocre learning, conduct two maktahs in Babain and Majri respectively. 
The number of pupils attending these two schools is 15 and 10, who are taught 
Persian, Urdu and the Koran, and pay 18 and 10 maunds of corn per annum 
respectively. 

Shahabad. —Bhai Kishen Granthi in Shaliabad and Pandit Parmanand in 
Nalui may be mentioned. 

In Shahabad, a maktab established by the Shaikhs is conducted by Myanji 
Ayytib Khan, a man of high qualifications, w ho teaches Persian to 12 pupils on 
Rs. 4 per mensem. Besides this there are four Koran schools attached to 
mosques containing 15 pupils. The village of Ralangarh has also a school, in 
which Myanji Abdulla teaches Arabic and Persian to 4 pupils, and receives 
Re. 1 amonth in cash. Private information adds a maktab in Shahabad under 
Hafiz Imamuddin with 40 pupils. 

Bhai Kishan Singh conducts a Gurmukhi school attached to the Guru- 
dward and instructs 15 pupils. 

There is a Sanscrit patshdla in Nalui, where 50 boys are taught Sanscrit 
(the Police returns give no details). 

Ladwa— In Ladwa proper, Narayan Sing and Pandit Lachhmi Narayan, 
a distinguished Baid, and Hakim Rahim Baksh, may be mentioned. 

Pandit Padam Nath, a good Sanscrit scholar, teaches Sanscrit to 15 boys in 
his private house; two other patshdlas in Ladwa are added by private informa¬ 
tion having 15 pupils. The village of Burhan has a Mahajani school under 
flj ypni Padha, who teaches Mahajani and Landd to 10 boys and receives Rs. 5 per 
mensem. 

/ 

Sodhi.— This village has a Koran school attached to the village mosque, In 
which Abdulhaq teaches th Koipn to 3 boys, and receives 10 seers of oorn 
from every plough in the village and something on marriages. 
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The only eminent person in the circle is Ramjidas of Mithana, who is a 
good Sanscrit scholar. 

Ropab. —Among the Hakims at Ropar, Kudratulla and Fazlkarim; among 
the Baids, Ramditta, Pohlu and Narayani (o female Baid)-, and among the Maul* 
vis, Kutbuddin of Singah deserve notice. Bhai Bishan Singh, Granthi, and 
Saran Singh, poet, also are men of some reputation. 

In Ropar there is a maktab and a Kor&n school, the former at a private 
house, and the latter attached to the mosque of the oilmen. Raja Lai, a cer¬ 
tificate-holder of the middle school examination, teaches Persian, English, 
Arithmetic, and Urdu to 16 pupils (according to private information 20) on 
Rs. 7 per mensem. 

The Kor&n school, of which the police returns give no particulars, is con¬ 
ducted by Hafiz Karim Bakhsli, and has 15 pupils. 

In Ropar there is a patsh&la conducted by Chandu Lai Brahmin, teaching 
Sanscrit to 12 pupils. 

Mangal Jogi Padlia teaches Lande and accounts to 60 pupils in a Mahajani 
school, and receives Rs. 7 per mensem. 

Sadiioba. —Pandits Hiralal and Ganpat among the, Pandits, and Hakims 
Amanat Ali, Mansab Ali and Khadim Husain among the Hakims,deserve notice. 

Sadhora has a maktab and 3 Kor&n schools; the latter 3 are attached to the 
mosques. Myanji Ataulla teaches Persian to 8 pupils on Rs. 6 permensem. The 
Kor&n schools arc under Hafiz Nuruddin, Bahadur Ali, Niyaz Ahmed, with 12 
10, and 15 hoys respectively, and receive only daily food. 

Mullana. —One Hakim, Rajah Ali, who lives in Sharukpur, may he men¬ 
tioned. 

In this circle there are only 4 Kor&n schools attached to the mosques of 
Milk Shaikhan, Simla,Raju Kheri and Saha with 10,6, 7, and 5)boys respectively 
(in the last three Persian is also taught), and 2 Mahajani schools in Gaukalgarli 
and Ke*ri, under Kashmiri and Masanya Paditas, with 25 and 23 pupils, and 
Rs. 6 and 4 as the incomes of the teachers respectively. 

Naba yang are. —Pandit Kirpa Ram Bhagwati is a pandit of local repu¬ 
tation. 

In the village of Jaftcar there is a maktab attached to the house of Chau- 
dhri Gopi Chand, attended by 9 pupils, in which Urdu, Persian, elementary 
books, such as Dasturussibyan, Uasturulmaktubat, Mufarruhulqulub and 
Gulisfan, arc taught by Sayyid Abid Husain of Sadhora, who receives Rs. 5 per 
mensem. 

The village of Lath has a maktab attached to the Chaupal and supported 
by Rao Rahim Baklish Kh&n Rajput, in which Chand Khan Rajput teaches the 
Inshakhalifa, Mufidnama and the Kor&n to 7 boys, and gets Rs. 6 per mensem, 
daily food, £ anna per boy a week, 2 annas per festival, and a few seers of cotton 
in winter. 

The village of Bhuratrala has a maktab attached to the house of Rao Najib 
Khan and Kunwar Khan Rajput, in which Urdu, elementary books of Persian, 
such as Insha Ghrib, Mufidnama, &c., and the Kor&n are taught by Ali Ahmed 
8haikh to 14 pupils. 

There is a Mahajani school in Khanpur of Brahmins, in which Paras Ram 
Padha teaches Lande to 15 boys, who give him each a maund of com every six 
months. 

A private return adds two more schools—a maktab in Maherpur with 10 
pupils, and a Mahajani school at Qhalore with 10 pupils. 
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TJMBALLA DIVISION. 

LUDHIANA DISTEIOT. 

GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


District. 

No. of 
Maktabs and 
Madmans. 

No. of 
pupils. 

No. of 
Sanscrit and 
Nagri 
schools. 

No. of 
pupils. 

No. of 
Gurinukhl 
schools. 

No. of 
pupils. 

No. of 
Lunde and 
Mahnjanl 
schools. 

No. of 
pupils. 

Total No. of 
of Indige¬ 
nous 
schools. 

Total 
No. of 
pupils. 

Ludhiana 

138 

i 

1,673 

21 

263 

97 

891 

23 

635 

279 

H 


Ludhiana.— Among Hakims of this town, Mir Muhammad Ali, Pir Jnmayat 
Ali, Abdurrazzdq, Muhammad Ali and Nasir Khan, and among the Balds, 
Gangadin, are noted. 

Among the Moulds, Moulvi Abdulla, Abdulaziz, Ismail and Ismail II* 
Abdulwahid, Shah Din, Abdulqadir, Nizamuddin, Muhammad Musa, Husain 
Jan, Muhammad Husain, and Shihahuddin may be mentioned. 

Pandits Chandi Pershad, Dhanpat, Dolu. Earn and Gobind Dass Granthi 
arc distinguished Sanscrit scholars. 

Moulvi Abdulaziz, Ismail and Shah Din are said to be authors, and Mir 
Ghayasuddin, Mir Alma’i, Haider Ali, and Chiragh Din poets. 

Moulvi Abdulla, a distinguished Arabic scholar, conducts a school attached 
to the grand mosque, where he teaches Arabic Literature, Logic, Philosophy, 
Muhammadan Law, Kliotoric, Hadis, and Persian to 30 pupils, and has no 
fixed income. Another madrasah, under Moulvi Abdulqadir, is attached to the 
sarai of Nawab Ali Muhammad Khan, in which he teaches 15 pupils Arabic and 
Persian, and gets Es. 20 per mensem. 

The other two schools, conducted by Moulvi Abdulaziz, a good Arabic 
scholar, and llahmatulla, teaching Arabic and Persian, have 10 and 40 pupils 
respectively. 

Besides these there are 44 minor maktabs and Konln schools, with 500 
pupils, in Ludhiana, and Koran schools in the villages of Rajuwal, Malikpur, 
Hermi, Bholiwal, Kharak, Jasyan, Kasaahad, Iiheri (Persian is also taught), 
Sir ah Ghaus, Garh, Hawas, Khasi, with 6, 12, 8, 4, 10, 7, 6,15, 7,12, 4, and 30 
pupils respectively. 

The following statement shows the Maktabs and Koran schools at Ludhi¬ 
ana in full detail:— 



Locality. 

Name of teacher. 

No. of 
papili. 

Subject* taught. 

Mosque of Muhammad 
Husain. 

• 

Muhammad Husain , 

9 

Syntax, Prosody, Law 
and Uadis. 

Mosque of Monlvi Ab¬ 
dullah. 

Moulvi Abdullah . 

S 

Arabic and Persian. 


Abdullah. • 

Wife of Maulvi Abdullah 

15 girls. 

The Koran. 


at Bcului 

Hafiz Abdullah 

8 

Do. 


of Itainn 

Qamuu Shah .... 

4 

Do. 


(jhati of Mewan 

Hafiz Jhandu .... 

0 

Do. 


DarMru . 

Muhammad Saleh . 

14 

Do. 

a 

Imam Banih . 

Muhammad Afzal . 

28 

Syntax, Prosody and Per¬ 
sian. 


Memfiran 

Kam&luddin Hafiz , 

5 

The Korin. 


Karmun 

Hafiz Il&hi Bakhsh > , . 

11 

Do. 


Baghwili 

„ tihulam Rasul 

32 

Do. 

>> 

Gujran . 

Qlinlam Nabi .... 

19 

Do. 
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Locality. 

Name of teacher. 

No. of 
pupils. 

Subjects taught. 

Mosque Sarai Nawab Ali 

Maulvi Abdulqadir 

7 

Syntax, Prosody, Law, &c. 

Muhammad 

Khan. 



„ Jmnma■. 

Abdullah .... 

4 

The Koran. 

„ TM Muhallah . 

Muhammad Shah . 

& 

Do. 

,, Sulemfin 

Abdullah .... 

5 

Do. 

,, Muchhipurah . 

Nathu Shah .... 

19 

Do. 

,, Hashim . 

Muhammad Khalil . 

22 

Do. 

„ Abdullah Sikhu 

„ Shah . 

4 

Do. 

„ Ali Nnyd 

Uinruddin .... 

14 

Do. 

Muhalla Dhobwal 

Abdul Ghaui .... 

11 

Do. 

Mosque of Bliaga ran- 

Nur Muhammad 

7 

Do. 

Mohalla Dholiwal 

Ifamadullah .... 

15 

Do. 

Mosque of Jatuu . 

Bahmatullah .... 

5 

Do. 

„ „ Ainkalu 

Maulvi Nizamuddin 

21 

Do. and Persian. 

„ „ Kiiudabakhsli 

„ Shahabuddin 

6 

Do. 

„ „ Kehwali 

Ilattz Amiruddin 

ia 

Do. 

„ „ Jamil Balia. 

„ Ahmad Shah . 

20 

Do. 

„ „ Jatau . 

„ Sulam .... 

!) 

Do. 

Sarak eliiiurah 

„ Ibrahim.... 

8 

Do. 

Ganji chliari 

Muhammad Jan 

8 

Do. 

Do. 

Haji Abdurrazzaq . 

27 

Do. 

Phulwali 

Ghulam Husain 

7 

l)o. 

Mosque Abdul Wajeh . 

Hafiz Ali Bakhsli . 

9 

Do. 

„ of Jatau . 

Imamuddin .... 

9 

Do. 

„ Lai 

Muhammad Azim . 

27 

Do. and Persian. 

Muhalla Mill Bandan . 

Azim Khan .... 

ia 

Do. 

House of Din Muliam- 

Diu Muhammad 

4 

Do. 

mad. 




Maqbaruh Fatah Jang . 

llafiz Qadir Bakhsli 

7 

Do. 

Mosque of Mukfitwab . 

Kliairuddin .... 

6 

Do. 

„ „ I'rliah Kha- 

A bbas Ali .... 

5 

Do. 

vat. 

Naka chbaoni 

Itnliim Bakhsh 

10 

Do. 

Muhalla liaitiu 

Kliairuddin .... 

7 

Do. 

l)o. 

Ghulam Kasul 

7 

Do. 
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There is a patshala attached to the Thakurdwara of the wakils, in which 
Pandit l)olu Ilam instructs 20 pupils in Sanscrit, gratuitously. The village of 
Dhandra also has a patshala with 12 pupils, who learn Sanscrit. 


Blmi Gohind Hass teaches Gurmukhi to 8 hoys in his private house 
and lives upon alms. The other Gurmukhi schools in this circle are in 
Ludhiana, lahara, J aspalan and Dad, with 3, 5, 12 and 00 pupils. 

Ludhiana has a Mahajani school also under Muhammad Bakhsli Jogi, who 
teaches Landc to 70 pupils (the private return mentions 100 pupils), and gets 
1 seer of flour, 1 pice cash per week and daily food. The other Mahajani school 
in Ludhiana has 00 pupils. Lalton has a Mahajani school with 35 pupils. 

Samrala. —Among the Hakims, Muhammad Baklish of Petrodi may he 
mentioned. A private return adds the names of Maidatta Baid, Pandits 
Chiranji Lai, Knnijiya Lai, Devidydl Rdmrikh, Badliawa and Bhais Bbagat 
Ram and Gurmukh Hass. Chiranji Lai and Dcvidydl are said to be poets. 

The village of Samrald has a patshala attached to a shop, in which 
Chiranji Lai Brahmin, a Pandit of average qualifications, instructs 30 boys 
in Sanscrit Grammar, &c., on Rs. 4 per mensem and 12 pupils in Lande. 
There is another patshala with 10 pupils. The villages of Bugli and Ghungrali 
have also patshalas, with 20 and 14 pupils in each. 


l 
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There is a Gurmukhi school in the village of Kotla Shamspur, which is 
conducted by Bhagwan Dass Fakir, who teaches Gurmukhi to 11 hoys, and 
lives on the income of a “ muafi”. 

The villages of Chahlan, Jatana and Dheloan have a Lande school each 
with S, 7 and 8 pupils. 

Delon. —The villages of Jarouhdn, Dhulkot, Gujarwal and Rangyan have 
4 Koran schools (out of which the first 3 are attached to mosques and the last is 
held in the house of Nabi Bakhsh), conducted by Rahmatullah, Ahmaddin 
Hafiz, Khairuddin and Nizamuddin, with 11, 20, 10 and 9 pupils, respectively. 

There are Gurmukhi schools in the villages of Raipur (3 schools), Asi, 
Lohgadh, Bhamdn, Singwala, Ballmcdl, Dhulkot, Kdlak, Latala, Dhulmazra, 
Bigot, attached to village dharamsalas, in which Ganda Singh, Panjab Singh, 
Manak Bam, Biran Dass, Bam Dass, Pirnm Dass, Prem Dass, Harparshad, 
Dya Bam, Jassa Singh, and Karam Dass teach 35, 20, 20, 3, 20, 28, 26, 22, 25, 
1 and 5 pupils, respectively. Most of these teachers can only teach the Granth 
without interpretation, and a few of them know a little of Sanscrit also. 

They get nothing for educating the boys, and live only on what the people 
give them as Fakirs and Sadhs. 

Private information gives the following description of Raipur, which was 
once the seat of Sikh learning:— 

There are 5 “ dehrds” in the village of Raipur, Burj, Damdamd, Samddhwala 
Bhaiki Darwaji (little gate) and Dehra-pancliayet. In Burj, Normal Sadhus 
live, and there the sons of the villagers are taught Gurmukhi. There is a Gur¬ 
mukhi library also. The inmates of the dchra and travellers are fed by the 
village. The pupils reading in the dehra collect bread from the village. One 
rupee on each marriage is also given to the dchra. Besides this, the Zemindars 
when they cause the Granth to be read give from Bs. 5 to 7. In Damdamd, 
which is held very sacred by the Sikhs as the refuge of Guru Gobind, there lives 
Bhupsing, a Nirmal Sadh, a man of learning. The dehra is frequented by fakirs 
from distant places, who crowd here to be instructed by Sadh Bhupsing. The 
Samadlnvala dehra has been repaired by Bliai Gandasing, and has a Gurmukhi 
school. 

Bhaiki Darwaji had a well with 60 big has of rent-free land , but in the 
present settlement the land has been assessed. The houses belonging to tliis 
dehra arc very extensive and splendid. There is no education given in tliis 
dehra now . 

In the Dchra-panchayet instruction is now given. There is a dehra of 
8anyasi fakirs also, which had a well free of rent, but it is also assessed in the 
present' settlement. 

There was one well attached to the Khdnkah of Pir Daulat Sh&h, which 
has now been resumed and assessed. 

Jtjgraon. —In Jugrdon among the Moulvis, Sharif Hasan and Sharif Husain, 
sons of Moulvi Rajab Ali KMn, deceased, and Moulvi Abdurrahim Gujar, may 
be mentioned. 

Hakim Qamruddin and Pandit Bansidhar also deserve notice, Imdad 
Ali is said to be an author. 

In the mosque of Agwar-i-Gujran, Abdulld, son of Moulvi Abdurrahim, 
a good Arabic scholar, who can teach up to Sharah Mulla (in Syntax) and 
Qutbi (in Logic) instructs 20 boys in Kordn and Arabic Grammar, and has 
51 biglias, 1 biswa and 13 biswasi of lapd rent free from the Government, with 
the consent of the villagers. 
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There are Kordn schools in Jugrdon (5 in number) Bardiki, Gagra, Sidhwan - 
bit, Salimpur, Abupura, Bhani Hakim, Sadarpur, Gorsiyan, Kotmdnd, Bhund- 
ri, Aligarh, Tahara, Madarpur, with 138, 10, 23 (boys 7, girls 16', 10, 34, 6, 5, 
10, 5, 6, 6, 9,16 and 7 pupils, respectively. 

Jugrdon lias also a patshala attached to a Thakurdwara, in which Ganga 
Das Fakir Bairagi (a blind man) teaches Sarsut, Chandraka, Kavia-kosh to 20 
pupils, and lives on alms. 

There are two more minor patslialas having 17 pupils who learn Sanscrit 
Grammar, Logic and Hindu Law. 

The village of Dangyan has a Gurmukhi school attached to the Dharam- 
sala in which Sunder Das teaches 16 pupils. Besides, there are Gurmukhi schools 
in Dangyan, Basulpnr, Dharka, Hans, Man, Tehara, Ghalib, Burnt, Manunka, 
Larnma and Kanunka, with 9, 4, 3, 5, 4, 8, 10, 20, 5, 8, and 12 pupils, respect¬ 
ively. 

There is a Mahajani school also in Jugrdon under Jiwa Padlia, instructing 
75 pupils on Rs. 7 per mensem and another with 66 pupils. Sidhtoanbit has 
also 2 Mahajani schools with 30 pupils. 

This circle, consisting of 103 villages, is inhabited by Muhammadans 
(especially in villages on the bank of the river) and Jats. The mullas and 
fakirs teach and are given presents when a boy finishes his course. 

Raikot. —In llaikot among the Moulvis, Moulvi Abdulkarim and Moulvi 
Asddulla (belonging to the same family, whose profession of instructing is 
hereditary) conduct a school and teach Arabic Grammar, Persian and the Koran 
to 30 pupils. They hold a muafi (rent-free) of 165 bighas land, and practise also 
as physicians. 

Among the Baids, Durgadut, Ganda Ram and Gordhan, and among the 
Bhais, Prcm Das and Narsingh Das deserve notice. 

Pandit Shib Ram is a good Sanscrit scholar. Mula Ram, another Pandit 
of average qualifications, conducts a patshala, in which Sanscrit is taught to 12 
pupils. The Police returns mention two more patslialas conducted by Baldco 
Kisheu and Madsudlian with 0 and 7 pupils respectively. 

In Baikot (9 schools), Niirpur, Saholi and Burj there are Koran schools 
in which (Ismail, Kalu, Ismail, Ismail, Mangu, Ali Bakhsh, &c.,) Qadir 
Baklisb, Shiliabuddin, Subc Shah, with 98, 8, 4 and 1 pupils, respectively. 
Private information adds Tajpur with 20 pupils. 

Munshi Gordhan, a good Persian scholar, who practises as a physician, also 
teaches Persian to 3 boys in Raikot. 

The villages of Saholi, Burji Hari Singh, Lakhkha, Silwani, Jhorrdn, 
Sedhar, Aycliana and Ghumana have each a Gurmukhi school attached to the 
village dharamsalas, in which Biram Dass, Mohar Singh, Paras Ram, Rakhi 
Ram, Soblia Singh, Gurdat Singh, Gulab Das, R&mpershad, teach 2, 2, 12, 2, 6, 
10, 4 and 10 pupils, respectively. There are Mahajani schools in Sakhana and 
Bopa-ka Kaldn, with 12 pupils in each. 

Private information adds a Gurmukhi school in Baikoi conducted by Prem 
Das with 10 pupils, and another with 8 pupils, and Mahajani schools in Bhauri 
Birgan and Tajpur .with 16 and 8 pupils. 

Dakhah. —In this circle there is only one patshala in the village of 
Khandour, with 3 pupils who learn Sanscrit. 

There are Kordn schools in the villages of Runbrdn, Bhattao Dhuba, Banya- 
wall, Walipur (lesser), Walipur (major), Ali Wdl (2 schools), Ghumniwala, 
Barayeoh, Phagla and Pesaimi, with 16, 7, 8, 9, 3, 24, 3, 4, 5, 2 pupils. 

The villages of Dakhah (2 schools), Bhatyan, Kilpur, Pindori, Dhat, Mun- 
dygni, Ragba, Mohi (3 schools), Chak, Dhapai, Isa Wal, Goliawar and Bannhar 
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have each a Gurmukhi school with 14, 8, 13, 5, 2, 2, 3, 27, 3, 4, 12,18 and 
12 pupils. There is a Makajani school in Purayen with 9 pu pils learning 
Lande. 

The Mullds and Bhais in this circle receive com at harvest time and one 
rupee on every marriage in the village. 

Sanehwal. —In this circle there are Kordn schools in the villages of Balya- 
real, Bhani Oahi, Koom (lesser), Koom (major), Fatahgarh, Kutani (major), 
Hadya, Maitodl, JDharawar, with 14, 3,4, 13, 9, 3, 7, 4 and 4 pupils. In Balya- 
wdl, Fatahgarh and Koom (major), Arabic and Persian are also taught. 

The villages of TJmedpur and Jundyali have a Gurmukhi school each, with 
18 and 12 pupils respectively. 

Sanehvsal has a patshala, in which 3 pupils learn Sanscrit. 

Shahna. —In tliiscircle there are Gurmukhi schools in the villages of Bhund- 
ar with 3 schools and 20 pupils, Jethuki with 2 schools and 17 pupils, Chunanwal 
with 3 schools and 18 pupils, Dhapuli with 3 schools and 34 boys, and Alika, 
Bakhtgarh, Jodhpur, Chirna, Chung, Buisar and Chaoki, with a school each, and 
2, 7, 2, 14, 3, 4 and 2 pupils, respectively. In all these schools the Granth is 
taught. 

There is a, patshala in the village of Dhapdli, with 10 pupils learning Gita, 
Sarsut and Bhagwat, with Bamkishen Brahmin, and a Lande school in Chaoki 
with 22 pupils. 

The people, anxious to keep up their religious beliefs, get their hoys taught 
Gurmukhi privately, because it is not taught in the Government schools, to 
wliick only those people send their boys, who wish to see them enter Govern¬ 
ment employment. 

MACnniWABA. —Among the Hakims, Shalinawaz, Wali Muhammad, Sayyid 
Shahnawaz, Kanahya Lai Qanungo, Sodhi Jaswant Sing and Bandit Kanahya 
Lai in the town of Maclihiwara and Ala Raklia in lluhlulpur are distin¬ 
guished. 

Muhammad Ismail is a Moulvi of local reputation in Chnkki. 

Pandit Kanahya Lai conducts a patshala in the town of Machhmara, 
in which he instructs 15 pupils in Sanscrit Grammar, and lives upon a muafi 
which he holds. 

There are Kordn schools in Machhiwara, Wnghliwal, Buhlolpnr and Chnkki, 
with 17, 12, 4 and 16 pupils. The last school is attached to the village mosque 
and is conducted by Hafiz Qadir Bakhsh (a blind man), who teaches gratui¬ 
tously and lives upon the produce of his lands. 

Khanna. —In Khanna, Alinawaz is an eminent Hakim. In the village of 
Karodyan there are 2 Koran schools attached to the mosques of the village, 
with 2u and 8 pupils respectively. Khairuddin Sayyid conducts the greater 
school gratuitously. Khanna has a patshala with 7 pupils. 

There are Gurmukhi schools in the villages of Bijah and Salodi with 5 
and 22 boys. The Salodi school is attached to a dharamsala under Odey Rdm 
Fakir Uddsi, who has a muafi land and takes nothing lor education. 

The village of Salodi has also a Lande school under Ala Bakhsh Jogi 
(native of Rakawan), who teaches Mahajani and accounts to 20 pupils, who 
pay him daily food, one pice every week and one rupee on marriage, and a 
patshala with 20 pupils. There are minor Lande schools in Kolia, Kheri,Alor, 
Bijah, Alero and Chikohi with 10,6, 10, 8, 7 and 6 pupils, respectively. Salodi 
and Khanna have each a patshala with 15 and 22 pupils. 

LUDHIANA DISTRICT. 

Extra .—A private informant adds to the Kordn schools mentioned 
above, schools in Jamalpur with 30 pupils, Nayadirki 1 with 15 pupils, Rehwan 
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2 •Si, 2 £ P u P ils » Roipura 1 with 10 pupils, Nurwata 1 with 30, Banoal 2 
Si o2’ F ^ a ^P ur 1 4() , Bhutghar 1 with 6, Kanbdd 1 with 10, Gadh 1 

with 25, Ka.kar 1 with 10, Lodhiwala 1 with 10, Bhatta Tahmca 1 with 10, 
J alwandi Roi 2 with 16, Ahkuldhd 1 with 8, Chuharpur 1 with 2 Mirpur 1 
with 4, Shiraz Majral with 6, Purdat 1 with 4, Shahbdzpur 1 with 5 Birh- 
inanl with 14, Lolori 1 with G, Nanharkot 1 with 30 pupils; to patuhalas 
Byala with 9, Jaspalon with 8 pupils ; to Gurmukhi schools in TJtala with 8 
pupils, Dhiru Majra 2 with 6, Manupur 1 with 2, Doheri 1 with 4, Todarpur 
1 with 12, Lodhikhas 1 with 12, Pupa Rai 1 with 10, Akhara 1 with lO 
Malta 1 with 12, Jechrari 1 with 10, Khmdor 2 with 9, Sujapur 1 with 6’ 
Ra.rwa.ra 1 with 5, Jhachchawal 1 with 12, Dholan 1 with 7 ; and Lande schools’ 
m Rajiwal with 30 and Jaspalon with 10 pupils may be added 
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UMBALLA DIVISION. 

DISTRICT SIMLA. 

GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


Diitrict. 

No. of 

Maktab* 

and 

Madraaaa. 

No. of 
pupllR. 

No. of 
Sanscrit and 
Nagri 
School*. 

No. of 
pupil*. 

No. of 
Gurmnkbl 
School*. 

No. of 
pupil*, 

No. of 
r.unde and 
Mahajaui 
Schools. 

No. of 
pupil*. 

Total No. ol 
Indigenous 
School*. 

Total 
No. of 
pupil*. 

Simla 

9 

129 

... 

... 



2 

47 

li 

178 


Simla. —The name, of the best known Moulvi is Ahdussalara, and that 
of the best known Hakim, Mahbub Ali Slinh, who is also an author. 


The largest maktab is attached to the Kashmiri Mosque; the teacher is 
Habibullah ; there are 20 pupils, and the Koran, Persian and Urdu are taught: 
the teacher gets Rs. 10 per mensem in fees from the boys. 

There are also 4 Koran schools : 1, in the Merchants’ Mosque, with teacher 
Hafiz Abdul Majid ; 2nd, in the Old Butcherkhana, with teacher Eakhruddin; 
3rd, in the old Butchers’ Mosque, with teacher Wnli-ul-Husain; 4th, in the 
mosque of Kutub Khahsama, with teacher Moulvi Abdussalam. 

There are about 10 boys in each, and the only thing taught is the Koran. 

Dagshai. —There is a maktab in a shop in which English, Urdu and 
Nagri are taught to 19 boys by Manru, who has fair qualifications. He gets 
Rs. 3 from his native pupils and Rs. 18 per mensem from the European pupils 
who read Urdu. The people are generally anxious to learn English and 
Persian, but a maktab, complete in all respects, is wanted. There is a second 
maktab in the Regimental Bazar, where the Koran and Urdu are taught, 
and 10 pupils attend. 

Scbathu.— The maktab in Subathu is attached to a mosque, the number of 
pupils attending is 30. The Koran, Urdu and Persian are taught gratuitously 
(fisabil Illah) by Moulvi Kabir Shah and Hafiz Muhammad Husain. In the 
Fatshala Pandit Shib Dyal teaches Sanscrit and Hindi gratuitously to 12 
boys. There is also a Mahajani school where the same Pandit teaches Lando 
and Sanscrit to 12 pupils. 

Kalka. —Hira Lai has a school with about 10 pupils, mostly sons of 
officials, to whom he teaches English. His qualifications arc good; he was head¬ 
master at a Mission School for about 20 years. He gets Rs. 30 per mensem. 
At another school, a man named Allah Baksh teaches Mahajani to 35 boys. 
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JULLUNDHAR DIVISION. 

JULLUNDHAR DISTRICT. 

GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


Dlatriot. 

N«. of 
maktaba 
and 

Madnwai. 

So. of 
pupil*. 

No. of 
Sanscrit noil 1 
Najrrl 
■eluiolM. 

No. of J 
pupils. 

( No. of 
j Gunnukhi 

HChOOlt), 

No. of 
pupil*. 

v.. . Of 
Lunde and 
Mahajani 
Mchools 

No. of 
pupila. 

Total No, of 
Indiirmioua 
Schools. 

Total No. 
of pupil*. 

Jullan- 

dirnr. 

238 

2,643 

34 

SOS i 

1 

50 | 

570 

26 

879 

348 

4,609 


JUtLUNDHAlt. 

Amountin' ILtkims (ho most (‘minoiit arc Ghulum Rasul, Hakim Alamgir* 
Hakim Abdurrahman, iu the town ol‘ .lullundlmr, llakim Muhammad Ahad 
Dad Khan in Basti Nau, Myauji Rahim Bakhsh, Hakim Shah Muhammad in 
Basti Shaikh, and Hakim Nur Ahmad and Hakim Muhammad Umar (the 
Government employe) in Basti Danishmaudan. Among the Baids Ganpat Rai 
of Basti Uhuzan may he mentioned. 

Moulvi Muhammad Hayat of Samijmr, the most learned man in this 
circle, Moulvi Wali Muhammad, the famous preacher, and Moulvi Nur Muham¬ 
mad deserve notice. 

Among the Pandits, Pandit R imdat, Honorary Magistrate, and Sripat 
Pandit in Basti Shaikh, educated in Benares add an hereditary scholar, are 
distinguished. Muhammad Salim of Basti Ghu/.nn and Barkat All Shaukat and 
Mirza Mawahid in Jullundhar are said to be poets. 

There is a Kordn school in Basti Baba Khail with 35 pupils (under 
Gamiklnln), 3 in Basti Shaikh with 37 pupils,'2 in Basti Danishmaudan with 
24, 4 in Basti Ghuzan with 57, 1 in Basti Nau with 30, 1 in Basti Mattu Sahib 
with 15 pupils, 1 in Kotla/i with 20, 1 in Kaldnpur with 8, 1 in Kliurla with 
12, 1 in Warana with 22, 1 in Dnkoha with 20, 1 in Badala with 19, and 20 in 
Jullundhar itself with 205 pupils. 

There are 4 patshalas in Jullundhar, conducted by Pandit Gokal Chand, 
Grammarian, Banarsi Dass, Shiv Ram (certificate-holder of the Panjab Univer¬ 
sity), and Deva Chand with 12, 1G, 6 and 20 pupils, respectively, in which 
Logic, Grammar, Medicine, Dharam Shaster, and Prosody are taught. 

There arc 4 Mahajnni schools in the city of Jullundhar and one in Basti 
Shaikh under Fir Bakhsh, Mayya Das, Jawala Parshad, Ram Saliai, and Surdhi 
Misser with 92, 60, 53, 50, 100 pupils, and Rs. 5, 5, 12, 1 pice a week per boy 
as the incomes of the teachers. There are two more Mahajani schools in Basti, 
Ghusan and Jamsher under Qutbuddin and Karim Bakhsh with 40 and 26 
pupils respectively. 

There is one Gurmukhi school in Lohdr, attached to a dhaxamsala, under 
Hari Das Paqir, instructing 6 hoys, on Rs. 25 per annum. 

J ULLUNDHAR Cantonments.— Among the Hakims, Naimulla Khan, a here¬ 
ditary Hakim, and Ibrahim may be mentioned. Moulvi Qudrutullah and Pan¬ 
dits Parma Nand and Rdm Narayan are also distinguished for their Arabic and 
Sanscrit learning respectively. A private return adds the name of Baba Shivpuri 
Baid Sanyasi. 

Muhammad Siddik, a man of good qualifications, conducts a maktab with 
40 pupils, who learn Arabic and Persian, and pay Rs. 15 per mensem to the 
teacher. There are besides 3 maktabs, with 27, 12, and 15 pupils; the best is 
conducted by Hafiz Qudrutullah gratuitously. 
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There are 5 Kor&n schools with 10, 5, 5, 5, and 6 pupils, respectively. 

There are 2 patshalas in the Sadar Bazar, one of which is conducted by 
Gowardhan Dass, who teaches Sanscrit and Lande to 25 pupils, and the other 
has 14 pupils, who pay him 1 maund of flour, 6 seers of dal, salt and spices 
valued 10 annas, monthly, and Rs. 25 per annum; and the details about the 
other are not given. 

Kartarpur. —Among the Pandit* in Kartarpur, Pandit R&m Chand, who 
conducts a patshala in which he instructs 3 pupils in Sanscrit and gets some 
corn at harvest time, and among the Bhais, Baba Hira Singh, and Bhai Ishur 
Singh, conducting 2 Gurmukhi schools attached to the dharamsalas, with 
u and 10 pupils respectively, are distinguished. 

There are 2 maktabs in Kartarpur, one attached to a mosque and the 
other to a private house, conducted by Qutab Shah and Ahmad Baklish (a man 
of good qualifications) with 5 and 0 pupils respectively. The former has an 
income of Rs. 4 monthly, and the latter is*paid lts. 5 per mensem by the Guru 
of Kartarpur, to whose house the maktab is attached. 

A Mahajani school in the town of Kartarpur is under Muhabbat Rawal> 
who gets Rs. 15 per mensem, and instructs 40 pupils in Mahajani, Lande, 
Sarrafi and Maharni (explained elsewhere). 

Bhogpur. —In this circle there are maktabs in the villages of Chak Shakur, 
Jamalpur, badachak. Ghuri Wald i attached to the bouse of the Lumberdar)] 
Kharvl, Dhadh Sanola, Chahirki and Bant go, attached to the village mosques 
and takyas under Ghulam Muhammad, Nabi Baklish, Gliuldm Rasul, Khairati, 
Kizamuddin, Kuknuddin, Jhundu Shah, and Abdulla, teaching the Kor&n 
Persian and Urdu to 2, 3, 4, 5, 3, 12, 4, and 5 pupils, res]icctivcly. 

There is a Gurmukhi* school in the village of Sagran Wall, in which 
Bahadur Singh Ramdasya instructs 4 pupils in Gurmukhi, and lives on begging. 

The maktab teachers receive nothing in cash, except what they receive 
by performing the marriage and funeral ceremonies. 

Adampur.— Among the Hakims in Ad&mpur, Qutbuddin may be mentioned. 
A private informant adds Hakim Budruddin and Pandit I)ala R&m also, as 
well-known. 

In the village of Kajmrpind, there is a maktab attached to the village 
mosque, in which M ulk Sli&h, a man of average qualifications, teaches the Kor&n 
and Persian to 16 pupils gratuitously. Besides, there are maktabs in the vil¬ 
lages of Kalra (attached to the Divankhand of TJtam Singh, under Ata Muham¬ 
mad), Julluwal, Lesriwala, Dhvgri, Karyana, Sagran and Julia, with 8 
(private information gives 9), 4, 3, 5, It, 17, and 7 pupils respectively, in 
which the Kor&n, Persian and Urdu are taught. 

Aldwalpur has a patshala in the house of Pandit Maya R&m, who instructs 
8 pupils (private informant gives 10) in Sanscrit, and gets somelhing as a pre¬ 
sent w r hen a pupil finishes the Bhagwat. Droll (under Bhai Nandd Singh), 
Domundha, Pandori and Mander have Gurmukhi schools, with 49,12, 8, and 7 
pupils respectively, in which the Granth is taught. 

There are Mahajani schools in Gliuryal and Addmpur under Miran 
Bakhsli, with 10 and 19 pupils respectively. 

A private return adds Kor&n schools in Addmpur (2 schools), Meh~ 
dipur, Cliuiuan, Aldwalpur, Dhirmoal, Nahlan, Chuharwali, with 10,10,2, 10, 

6, 8, and 5 pupils respectively, a Gurmukhi School in Gliuryal with 10 
pupils, and another Mahajani Bchool in Ad&mpur with 9 pupils. 

The Luinberdars, influential Zemindars and Mahajans of Ad&mpur, send an 
application to the effect that they wish to encourage the Yunani system of 
medicine, and that accordingly some kind of support may be given to the 
physician of their town, Qutbuddin, by the Government. 
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A 

Bang *.—In Banga, Nizamuddin, Puna Singh, Muhammad Bakhsh, Kishen 
Singh and Nur Muhammad are distinguished Hakims. 

There are maktabs in Shin, Khankhanm, Mandhali and Balyan TJnchyan, 
conducted by Shdh Wali, Imam Shdh, Karim Bakhsh and Farzand Ali, with 12, 
20, 80, and 11 pupils, respectively. 

The maktabs in Khanklianan and Mandhali are attached to the houses of 
lumberdars, who pay the teachers Rs. 5 and 7 per mensem. Besides Arabic 
and Persian, which are taught in all these schools, in Khanklianan and Mandhali, 
Urdu and Arithmetic are also taught. Mandhali has also a Mahajani school 
with 20 pupils. 

There are minor Kordn schools and maktabs also in Jandyala, Banga, 
Thandyan, Lodipur, Batoli and Anokharwal, with 10, 4,1, 2, 12, and 15 pupils, 
respectively. 

Banga has 2 patshalas, and the village of Shin (a seat of Sanscrit learning 
in the times of the Sikhs), Kliatkar, Bhirala, have a patshala each. Pandits 
Arjan, Gopal, Kaka It dm of Bliin, Ganga ltdm and Gohind Rdin, great Sanscrit 
scholars, conduct these patshalas and teach gratuitously Vyakaran, Chandraka, 
Logie and Dharam Shaster to 20, 20, 20, 20, and 15 pupils, respectively. In 
Mampur, B kukri, Mukandpur and Guuachaur, there are minor patshalas with 6, 
5, 22, and 6 pupils, respectively. 

There are two dhanunsalas in the village of Banga, having a Gurmukhi 
school attached to each, conducted by Parma Nund Fakir and Bhai Jawaliar 
Singh, teaching Gurmukhi gratuitously to 20 and 30 pupils respectively. The 
villages of Flint, Khalkar, Mumpur, Bains, Khankhana and Mehli have each a 
Gurmukhi school, wit h 0, 10, 2, 2, 10, and 20 pupils, and the villages of Hindu 
and MelHi have La rule schools with 25 and 3 pupils respectively. 

RAjtun.—I n h'dhnn among the Hakims Myan Hasan Jahanyan, Ghulam 
Nabi, Walayct Ali, Moulvi Ghulam Muhiuddin, and among the Raids, Bava 
Sukhdoo Nautli and Pandit Bagh Ram Raid may be mentioned. 

Bandits Dyal Ram, Mnghi Rdm, Khemraj, Jaggan Nauth, Amin Chand, 
Chajju Ram, and Moulvis Ghulam Muhiuddin, Mnulu Bakhsh and Akbar Shah 
deserve notice. Bhai Ram Singh and Bhai Dasondlia Singh (a washerman), 
and Pandit Khemraj arc said to lie eminent Bhais and a poet respectively. 

There arc very good patshalas in Bdhun and Anr, two in the former and one 
in the latter, conducted by Pandit Khemraj, Pandit Amin Chand (a certilicate- 
holder of the Punjab University College), and Atra Brahmin, who teach Vcdant, 
Astrology, Amarkosh, Bhagwat and Sanscrit Grammar to 10, 20, and 20 pupils, 
respectively. Pandits Amin Chand and Atra receive Rs. 60 and 50 per annum 
respectively. There are two patshalas in Naicashehar also, under Pandit Malia 
Rdm and Bava Mangal Gir, with 7 and 12 pupils respectively, teaching Logic, 
Grammar, Astrology and Bhagwat. 

There are'Kordn schools at Bahtm (7 in number) and the villages of Aur, 
Kariom, Thatiala, Garhi Fatah Khan, Saicetah, Seikha Mazra'a and Mirpur 
Jattan\ under Ghulam Rasul, Mulikam Din, Abdulqadir, Sayyid Ali, Ahmad, 
Ghulfcm Nabi, Nizamuddin, Hafiz Sultan Bakhsh, Jewan Shdh and Khuda 
Bakhsh, a weaver (all men of limited qualifications), with 79, 6, 5,10,10, 15, 6, 
and 3 pupils, respectively. Abdulqadir, Sayyid Ali and Sultan Bakhsh receive 
Rs. 10, 15, 24 per annum respectively, the rest having no fixed income. 

Gurmukhi schools in the villages of Bhidana, Gurcha, Burgapnr and 
Chuharpur, attached to the dharamsalas, except in Burgapnr, where the school 
is in a private house, are conducted by Partap Singh, Saudagar Singh Rdmdasyd, 
Kdnh Singh Kuka and Ganga Rdm Uddsi, with 10, 7 , 2, and 4 pupils, respect¬ 
ively. 

In Bdhun Kanshi Rdm Brahmin teaches Lande to 30 pupils, and receives 
Rs. 50 per annum in cash and kind. A private informant mentions another 
Mahajani school at Bdhun under Surjan Pandha with 40 pupils. 
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Phillotjr. —Among the JPandits and Hakims, Pandit TTimnand and Hakim 
Bahadur Beg, of Phillour, are noted ones. , • 

In the village of Ouhaar, there is a maktab attached to the village 
mosque in which Ghulam Jabbdr of Jullundhar teaches the Kordn, and Island 
2nd books of Persian, to 5 pupils, and gets about Rs. 5 per mensem. 

Rurki has a school under Nabi Bakhsh (alias Nanak) Mirasi, who teaches 
to 28 pupils Gurmukhi, Lande and Sarrafi, getting about Rs. 8 per mensem. 

Nurmahal. —Among the Hakims, Hakim Khurshaid Ali, a Sayyad of 
Nurmahal, who formerly used to teach some pupils, and among the Pandits, 
Pandit Atma Ram and Madho Ram may be mentioned. 

There is a patshala attached to a Thakurdwara, where Mast Rdm, disciple 
of Mauju Ram Sadh Bairagi, teaches religious books to 25 pupils gratuitously, 
being himself supported by the owner of the Thakurdwara. 

A private informant mentions 2 other patsbalas in Nurmahal, one 
conducted by Pandit Atma Rdm and the other by Pandit Rdrndat, both being 
great Sanscrit Logicians and Grammarians, and teaching Logic and Grammar 
to 10 and 28 pupils respectively. 

Nurmahal has also a Mahajani school under Faqir Bakhsh, son of Buta 
Jogi of the Malyar Kotla estate, with 40 pupils, and about Rs. 8 per mensem as 
the income of the teacher in kind and cash. Another Maliajani school is in 
the village of Bilga, conducted by Baga Jogi of the Malclir Kotla estate, with 
70 pupils, and Rs. 7 per mensem in kind and cash. 

There is a maktab in Taiwan which is conducted by Ntir Ali Shdh Sayyid 
of Nurmahal (who, except in mathematics, can teach to the middle school 
examination standard), teaching Gulistan, Bostan, Madho Rdm, and Sikandar- 
nama to 9 pupils on lls. 4 per mensem, daily food and clothes. 

Nakodar. —Among the Hakims at Nakodar, Gulab Rai, Buddhu Rdm and 
Karam Ilahi, and among the Bandits Pandit Nathu Rdm may be mentioned. 

In the villages of Bupa Rai, Chak, and Nakodar, Gurmukhi schools are 
conducted by Bhais Kharak Singh, Jhunda Singh, and Bava Sunder Dass (men¬ 
tioned in the private returns only, teaching 20 pupils). 

There is a maktab in Mahatpur, conducted by Kazi Jan Muhammad, with 
40 pupils, and Rs. 4 per mensem as the emolument of the teacher. 

There are Lande schools in Nakodar and Sarih, conducted by Nathu and 
Nurdin, with 40 and 20 pupils respectively. Nathu Rdm teaches also Gur¬ 
mukhi and Shastri, and has an income of Rs. 4 per mensem. 

A private informant mentions one more Lande school at Nakodar, with 
35 pupils under Amin Chand. 

The second Police Return adds the following Indigenous Schools :— 


Name of Place. 

Name of Toucher. 

No. of 
pupils. 

Subjects taught. 

Nakodar 

Amanat Ali 

15 

Law, Logic and Medicine. 

Mahatpur . 

Hafiz Muhammad Bakhsh 

7 

The Kordn. 

Ditto 

Pir Bakhsh .... 

la 

Ditto. 

Khurrampur. 

Ahmad Bakhsh 

6 

Ditto. 

Gohar .... 


12 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Sirdar Ali ... 



Ditto 

Jhundu Shdh .... 

6 


Rasulpur 

Idan Shdh .... 

25 

Persian and the Kordn. 

Talwandi . 

Ata-ullah .... 

5 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Nabi Bakhsh. 

10 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Mahr Bakhsh . 1 . 

& 

Ditto. 
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Name of Place. 

Teacher. 

No. of 
pupils. 

Subjects taught. 

Bogi . 


• 

Bhole Shah , 



8 

The Koran. 

Ditto 


• 

Umruddin 



10 

Persian. 

S&'hm . . 


s 

Muhammad Shall 



3 

The Koran, 

Sahna Dedfa. 



llahi Bakhsh . 



11 

Ditto. 

Wheryan 



Mukham Din . 



15 

Ditto. 

Ditto 



Nizamuddin 



10 

Ditto. 

Ditto 



Nizamuddin, II 



10 

Ditto. 

Samankha . 

■ 


Azizuddin 



9 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• 


Muhammad Bakhsh 



11 

Ditto. 

Ida . 

• 


Najmuddin 



5 

Ditto. 

Ditto 



Jundi Shah 



3 

Ditto. 

Kahandran . 



Imamuddin 



12 

Ditto. 

Mahunwal . 



Azmat Ali 



13 

The Korin and Persian. 

Clink Mughlani 



Ghulam Muhammad 



17 


Ditto . 



Imamuddin 



7 

The Koran. 

Khurshaidpur 



Shihabuddin . 



4 

Ditto. 

Malri . 

• 


llahi Bakhsh . 



20 

Ditto. 

Sahnri Wul . 

s 


Dina 



2 

Ditto. 

Sehu Wal 

• 


Ghulam Husain 



4 


Alu Wul . 



"Umar Bakhsh . 



12 

Persian and the Koran. 

Dhali Wal . 



Gauga Ram 



3 

Gurmukhi. 

Sun liar 



Sukh Khan 



10 

Sanscrit. 

Ditto 

• 

• 

Ganga Ram . 


• 

& 

Ditto. 


Shahkot.— In Myanwali among the Moulvis, Moulvi Murid Ahmed, a good 
Arabic and Persian scholar, and among the Hakims and Pandits Hakim Jan 
Muhammad and Ata Muhammad, and Pandit Lachhmi Dhar of Shahkot and 
Pandit Anant Ram (both of them are poets also) deserve notice. 

In Myanwali Afghamin, Moulvi Murid Ahmed instructs gratuitously 4 
pupils (all outsiders) in advanced Arabic books, and feeds them also from his 
own pocket. 

There is also a Lunde school in Shahkot with 11 pupils under Maula 
Bakhsh, who receives Re. 1-6 in cash and daily food. 

In Shahkot there are 2 patshalas; the first is attached to the Thakurdwara 
of Bava Jiya Rdm Dass Sadh, and the second is held in the house of the teacher. 
They are conducted by Pandits Lachhmi Dhar and Anant Ram respectively, 
who teach Sanscrit, Grammar, Amarkosh, and Jtavya to 15 and 4 pupils 
respectively. 


EXTRA* 

A private return adds Maktabs in Jadla with 20, Manjaur with 20, 
Padunatwali with 15, Banna with 15, Khamachu with 12, Ladhana TJncha 
with 12, Buhadurpur with 10, Nimatpnr with 10, Chakli Nabi Bakhsh with 
8, Sharmpur with 7, Ladhana Janting with 4, Salala with 9, Nagka 
with 10, Chaugatti with 18, Malsian with 5, Kanya Huaaini with 27, Bhogyan 
with 10, Khairullahjmr with 20, Jhungian with 16, Isewal with 8, Anyi kiri 
with 10, Singowal with 15, Ismailpur with 15, Muhsampur with 15, TJggi with 

11, Baloke with 36, Akbarpur with 30, Kill with 10, Budanwal (2 schools) with 
21, Bheryan with 9, Kotli Gazian (2 schools) with 18, Guhir with 26, Paryan 
kalan (2 schools) with 36, Myanvoal Rayan with 20, Aqilpur with 30, Bhin with 

12, Phrala with 15, Nimatpur with 10, Tang with 10, Thala with 10, Phillour 
with 12, Garha with 2, Kang llayan with 2. Sarhali (2 schools) with 13, Dadu 
teal with 8, Gulhaur with 14, Jandyali with 6, Raipur (2 schools) with 24, 
Kanyana with 5, Atthur with 6, Umarpur (3 schools) with 44, Kot Badal (2 


*184 school* and 1,407 pupils have been added to the Jalandhar district in a District Return kindly sent by 
Mr. F. D'O. Bollock, the Deputy Commissioner, as rIbo 5 schools and 136 pupils in the Kaugra district. It 
eame, however, too late for incorporation in Part III, which contains the “ Ueneral Abstract " of the number of 
school! and pupils in the province. 
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schools) with 18, Shatnaabad with 6, Fatehpur Apra with 15, Bhamdev with 6, 
Khanbra with 10, Pholamoala with 5, Kadiantoald with 8, Bursal with 6, 
Eamiri khera with 5, Udhopur with 4, Shahpur with 2, Kanyam with 14, 
Sagran with 6, Varana with 15, Talban with 6, Alipur with 16, Partappura 
with 8, Eusainpur with 2, bagra with 4, Bembeyamoali with 8, Sattarpur with- 
2, Jugral with 9, Khojpur with 5, Sattmvali with 6, Awardcm with 8, Dhuryal 
(2 schools) with 7, Jibi with 6, Kandala with 8, Manko with 8, Alawalpur with 
12, Badshahpur with 10, Chakomtr with 10, Tima with 9, Burjeyan kalan (8) 
with 53, Mondala with 15, Kalumundi with 10, Salayeh with 7, Runout (2 s with 
20, Zahirpur with 4, Sand with 12, Kamalpur with 8, Taran kalan with 1, 
Eyadirki with 5, Eaurangpur with 6, Sualehpur with 12; Gurraukhi schools in 
Bahya with 12, Mahal Khurd with 15, and Mahajani schools in Jddla with 15, 
Malyana with 5, Bharu Mazara with 15, Schidpur with 15, Bias Pind with 20, 
Jandu Singha with 14, Subhana with 10, Bholur with 7, Sher Singh Jut with 

10, Thala with 4, Atti with 6 , Tarkhan Mtizare with 7, Laggar with 6, Bara 
Pind (2) with 9, Birh with 12, Busang (2) with 40, Brulli with 45, Shahpur with 

11, Bummanda with 9, Kalesian with 6, Lidra with 7, Kukarpind with 10, 
Khojpur with 10, Jundher with 8, Chitti with 12, Kandala with 6; and Sans¬ 
crit schools in Vpra with 10, Bundali (2 schools) with 32, Lasara with 10, and 
a Mahajani school in Agilpur with 16 pupils. 
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JULLUNDHAK DIVISION. 

HOSHIARPUR DISTRICT. 

general absteact. 


Uluriet. 

No. of 

Maktabs 

and 

Madrasaa. 

No. of 
pupila. 

No. of | 
Sanscrit 
and Nagri 
achools. 

No of 
pupila. 

No. of 
Gurmukhi 
schools. 

No. of 
pupils. 

No. of 

Lande and 
Mnhajnni 
school B. 

No. of 
pupils. 

Total 1 
No. of 
Indigenous 
Bchooln. , 

Total 
[ No. of 

pupil**. 

HiMburpur 

123 

1,395 

34 

435 

96 

332 

18 

252 

i 

211 

: 



HosniAKPUR City.— Hakims Abdulla, Ali Slier,and Maulois Mian Muham¬ 
mad, Mahbub Alam, and Hadi Buklitiyar and Pandits Nursing Das, Kanahia Lai, 
Suklulyal, Sudama Ram, Ram Rattan, Gobind Ram, Gobind Ram Storia, Kaka 
Ram, Shivdyal and Kanahia Lai are the most eminent. The largest miktab 
in Hoshiarpur is attached to a private house. Hafiz Abdulla teaches the Koran 
to 25 pupils and gets Rs. 10 per mensem on an average; there are 3 other Koran 
schools with 20, 15 and 12 pupils, respectively; 5 patslmlas, in which Pandit 
Narsingh Das Shastri, Pandit Lakhshmi Dliar, Kaka Ram, Shivdyal, and 
Kanahia Lai teach Shastcrs to 13, 7, 50, 20, and 15 pupils, respectively; 2 
Gurmukhi schools attached to the dharamsalas of Gulah Singh and Hardas 
Singh with It pupils, in which the Granlh is taught; and a large Mahajani 
school, with 50 pupils, in which Landc is taught. Ata Muhammad is the teacher 
of the Latter and gets Rs. G per mensem. The village Basi Moda lias two 
maktabs, the one attached to a mosque, in which Hafiz Qadir Bakhsh has 16 
pupils, and the other 15. The Koran and “Fikah” (Muhammadan Law) are 
taught. A private information adds a Mahajani school under Lakkha Padha 
with 50 pupils. 

Basi Daulat Khan has 2 maktabs, one under Sirajuddin, with 35 pupils, and 
the other under Amir Shah, with 25 pupils, in which the Koran and “ Pikali ” 
are taught. 

Patti 2 with 5; Horkan 2, attached to the village mosques -with 4; Badla. 1 
with t; Knanur 1 with 18; Pindori Kad 1 with 10. In all these only the 
Koran is taught; whilst Persian and Urdu are added in the following maktabs :— 

Basi Nau 2 maktabs with 34 pupils. Ehrana 2 with 16; Bohan 2 with 
22; Harta 1 with 10; Shamli 1 with 20; Phoglana 1 with 20. Hardokhan- 
pnr 2 with 11; Sisoli 1 with 10; Moukhlia.ta 1 with 9; Khanora 2 
with 12; Haidarwdl 1 with 14; Bahala 1 with 9; in this latter school no 
Urdu, but English and Persian, are taught; Bahala has also a patshala with 
15 pupils, in which Shastri and Gurmukhi and Lande are taught. Basi Kahn 
has L patshala with 15 ; Bijvoara 1 with 15 ; Sthari 1 with 15; Sangal Shahidan 
1 with 6; in the former three, Shastri and the Vedas are taught; in the latter 
only Shastri. 

Hardokhanpur, Chagran and Bahadurpur have each a Mahajani school 
with 7, 4 and 20 pupils respectively, in which Lande is taught. 

The following are Gurmukhi schools: Pur Hiran 1 with 15 ; Bhago Pal 
1 with 4 ; Chagran 1 with 5 ; Muna Kalan 1 with 15 ; Ajo Pal 1 with 4 ; 
Pmdori Bukman 1 with 6; Piyal 1 with 10; Bajpur 1 with 16, in which the 
Qranth and Pothis are taught. 

m 
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Thana Mahilpur. —The following statement shows the number of Indige¬ 
nous Schools in Mahilpur. 


Name of Village. 


1. Baghnra . 

2. Namolyan . 

3. Taolyan . 

4. Uojn Muxara . 

5. 6bam 

6. Haknmatpur 

7. AimaJatan 

8. Dihana 

8. Kot Fatohi 

10. Bholiwal HathAn 

11. Totn Manaa 

12. Lakludhan 

13. Pinjor 

14. Ditto 

15. Jolwera 

16. Ditto 

17. Khera 

18. Pnchnangal 

19. Dhada 

20. Thakarwal 

21. Jijun . 

22. Ditto 

28. Ditto 
24. Baryta 


Name of Teaoher. 


Hamiia Fakir 
Kauga Rawal 
Dyal Shah Fakir. 


Turah Ali . 
Bahmat 
Imam Uddin 
Kamar Shih 

Jan Muhammad . 
iFarzand Ali Sayyadj 


Maahar Shall Fa¬ 
kir. 

Bhai Bndh Singh 


Singh 


Munni Lai Brah¬ 
min. 

Kanihya 
Nirnial. 

Tara Singh Bam- 
dasya. 

Bam Singh Sadh. 

Natha Singh 

Sam Singh Sadh . 

Didar Bakhah 
Miraai. 

Fir Bakhah . 

Mayya Brahmin . 

Dhumar Jati 

Hamira 

Jiva 

Bhola Brahmin . 


Hie 

qualifica¬ 

tions. 


Low 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Fair 

Ditto 

Low 

Fair 

Low 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Fair 

Low 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Good 

Low 

Ditto 

Ditto 


fc a 


10 

10 

8 

16 

10 

8 

30 

7 

9 

18 

18 

2 

8 
15 

12 

8 

2 

4 


8 

20 


Subject* 

taught. 


The Korin 
Ditto 

Urdu Persian. 


Urdu and the 
Korta. 

Ditto 

The Koran 
« 

Persian and the 
Koran. 


Urdu, Persian, 
and the Koran. 
Urdu and Per¬ 
sian. 


Urdu and the 
Koran. 

The Granth 


Gnrmnkhi 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lande 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Sanscrit . 

Sanscrit 

Lando. 

Sanscrit 

Sanscrit 

Lande. 


Inoome of the 
Teaoher. 


and 


and 


Gratuitously . 

Ditto 

Rs. 24 per annum 
in cash and 80 
maunds of corn. 

30 maunds of corn . 

Rs. 40 per annum . 

Re. 1-8 on each 
marriage occasion. 

Rs. 10 per annum 
in cash, 40 maunds 
of corn and daily 
food. 

8 annas per boy. 

Rs. 4 per month 
.paid by Na- 
rayen Dass Sow- 
kar. 

20 maunds of corn 
and Re. 1-4 on eaohj 
marriage occasion. 

Gratuitously . 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Food. 

Gratuitously . 

Rb. 30 per annum 
and food. 

Rh. 48 per annum. 
Gratuitously. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Looality. 


Attached to the takya. 

In the teaoher's house. 

In the shop of Waiera 
Brahmin. 

Attaohed to a takya. 

Attached to the house 
of Gadir Bakhsh. 

Attached to the takya 
of Gamu Shah. 

Attaohed to, the house 
of Chajju Lumberdar. 


Attached to the dha- 
rams&la of Nirmal 
Sadhu. 

In his shop. 

Attached to a dharam- 


Attached to a dharam- 


Attached to a Thakur- 
dwara. 


Thana Mubarakfub. —Hakim Kazi Karm Karim in the village Panjal, 
Bdid Tulsi Kim in the village Nari, and Pandit Ishar Das in Rajpur are the 
most eminent ones in the circle. The village Koneran has a maktah in a pri¬ 
vate house, in which 10 pupils arc taught Urdu, Persian and Arithmetic by 
Imam Din, who gets Rs. 4 per mensem in cash and his daily food. 

Thana Hakiana. —The largest and best maktab of this Thana is in the 
village Mezatn. It is situated in a private house, and its teacher is Rustam Ali, 
a man of first-rate ability in Arabic, Persian and Mathematics, liaving formerly 
also held a Government employment. There aro 20 pupils, who are taught. 
Arabic Grammar, Logic, and other mental science subjects, Persian, and subjects 
of general use as taught in Government schools. Several boys of the Government 
school, desirous of attaining higher knowledge, come over to this school; some 
even go up for the Departmental examination from this school. Rustam Ali 
takes no fees from his pupils; he has some land and lives on its produce, and 
gives food to the poorer boys. The town Mariana has two maktabs, 26 boys 
attending in both ; Urdu, Persian and the Kordn are taught. In the town of 
Shdm are 5 maktabs, 31 boys and 6 girls attending; they are taught Urdu, 
Persian and the Kordn. Pindori Medo Mid and Badala Pukhta have also 
each a mixed school; in the first named, 9 boys and 4 girls attend, and in the 
second 20-hoys and 3 girls; the same subjects are taught as in the above. The 
following arc Kordn school*: Basi Panj Bhan 1 school with 10 pupils; Sada 
Bain 1 with 9 ; Baowal 1 with 8; Talvandi Ooni 1 with 13; Jandiala 1 with 
10 pupils; Basi Babu 1 with 10; Nanda Chon 1 with 5; Birampur 1 with 8; 
Madupwr 1 with 2; and Basi Ballu 1 with 27 pupils. 

One large patshala is in Mariana with 20 pupils, in which Sanscrit gram¬ 
mar and classics are taught. Jauri and Saida have also patshalas with 15 and 
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6 pupils respectively. Shim has a small patshala where primary hooks are 
taught to 6 boys, and a Gurmuklii school with 3 boys, where reading and 
writing in Gurmukhi is taught, also a small Lande school with 4 boys. 
Hariana, however, has two larger Lande schools, witlf an attendance of 30 boys 
in the two. Purajatan, Kang, Khanpur, Dhadhbawa, Gurganwal, Sub, 
Saidra, Mirz&pur, Panjdevta and Khadidld have a small Gurmukhi school 
each, in which reading and writing are taught, with 2, 4, 6, 5,1, 7, 4, 4, 2, and 
0 hoys, respectively. 

Thana Tanda. —The following Hakims of repute are mentioned : Hakim 
Muhammad Shdh in Urmara, Hakims Kasim, Akram, Shaliabuddin, and Gliu- 
14m Muhammad, in Miani\ M. Muhammad Baklish in Eaipind ; Abdulla Moulvi 
in Talvandi Vadian; M. M. Najmuddin in Tanda ; Ganesha and Sandi in Kotla ; 
and Hakims Akbar Khan and Jnni Khdn in Rasulpur. The following places 
have maktabs -. Avan Kheura Shdh 1 with 3; Raipind 1 with 2; Jabrin 1 with 
5 ; Kotla 1 with 5 ; Zahura 1 with 7 ; Basi Jalal Khdn 1 with 5; in all these 
the Kordn and Persian arc taught; Salimpur and Feroz with a maktab and 3 
pupils each, in which only the Koran is taught, as also at Jalalpnr with 2 ; 
Jt-bchak with 5; Bahadurpur with 4; Chakoya with 6 ; Jaja with 8 pupils. 
Karl Khurd, Alipur Madian, and Maghari have each a maktab w r itb 6, 7, and 
9 pupils attending respectively, in which Persian and the Koran arc taught, and 
finally a maktab or rather a madrasah at Tilvandi Vadian attended by 12 pupils, 
where Arabic, Classics, Logic, the Kordn, &c., are taught. A private informant 
adds maktabs in Ghilzian with 15 and in Kaluga with 8 pupils, and a. patshala 
in Ghilzian with 5 pupils. 

Thana Nttrpur.— The police return mentions one patshala at the village 
Jatvahar, which is attached to a very old temple ; 10 pupils attend; Dittu Ram 
and Jai Dial teach Jotish (Astrology) Vedant (Pantheism), and Viakardn (Gram¬ 
mar). These Pandits have no income from the school, and one of them provides 
food for the pupils. 

Thana Anasdiu'E.— nakim Ghulam Qadir, Hakims Atar Singh and Kali 
Nand, Raids Kirpu aud Gauga Ram are the distinguished men of this Thana. 
Anandpur has three Gurmukhi schools, tw r o in a private house and one in a 
temple. One Was 20, the other 40, and the third 10 pupils; they are taught in 
Gurmukhi and Sanscrit by ilira Nand, Sukhram and Bhai Puran Singh respect¬ 
ively ; the first gets Rs. 6 per mensem, the second Rs. 7, and the third derives 
no income from his school. Kiratpur and Baroli have also each a Gurmukhi 
Bchool with 15 and 4 pupils attending, respectively. 

Thana GadhDevala.—H akims Umar Bakhsli and Rahmat Ali, Baids Nathu 
and Maliant Jairam Das and Pandit Ruldu Ram are mentioned. Gadh Becala has 
a patshala in a private house, where lluldu Ram instructs gratuitously 6 pupils 
in Sanscrit, Grammar, &c. At Dharian is a maktab attached to the mosque of 
the place with 6 pupils who arc taught Persian and the Kordn by Karnal Din. 

Thana Gadh Shankar.— Moulvi Muhammad Umar Din, Hakims Shah 
Nawdz (in Gadh Shankar), Muhammad Nawaz (in Pandm), Baid Gokal Chand 
(in Sarod), Pandits Rikhi Kesh and Bishambar Das are named as the best 
known here. The largest maktab is in Panam attached to a private house, 
where Muhammad Nawdz, who is well up in Persian and Mathematics, fair in 
Arabic and good in Medicine, has 40 pupils; Urdu, Persian, Mathematics and 
the Kordn are taught. The teacher gets Rs. 15 per mensem and 30 maunds of 
corn half-yearly. 

Gadh Shankar itself has also a maktab with 20 pupils, in which the Koran 
is taught; Basiala has 1 maktab with 15 pupils, Raipur 1 with 8, Moila 1 with 
10, Sejpur 1 with 12, Birampur 1 with 12, and also Parkhoval 1 with 10 pupils. 
The only Gurmukhi school that is mentioned in this thana, is at Moran Tali 
attached to a dhararnsala, where Natha Singh instructs 10 pupils in Gurmukhi and 
religious books j he gets some com at harvest time. There are, however, three 
patshalas, one at Sehwan in the temple; Pandit Rikhi Kesh, educated at Benares, 
well up in Jotish and religious books, teaches these subjects to 10 pupils gratui¬ 
tously and provides them also with food; the second at Gadh Shankar with 
15 pupils; and the third at Muhand JDdni with 7 pupils. 
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Thana Mukeriax.— Ganga RAm, Fatih Muhammad, and Sandhi Shdh, 
Hakims in Mukerian; Ibrahim, Hakim in Khanpur; Palu Mai Brahmin, and 
Ata Muhammad Kasi in Bhangala, Roda Barber in Kali Bag and TArA in Ohun-. 
yan are n am ed as well-known Hakims in the above thana. The largest maktah 
is at Jandval in a private house; Amir Ali teaches Persian to 7 boys and gets 
30 maunds of corn once a year, "and his daily food from Natha Sing, Zaildar, 
drthival, Sahrakml and Gahlarian have each a small maktab, in which'Persiau 
is taught, and in the first two 5 pupils attend, whilst the last has only 3 pupils 
Bhangala Nau with 10 pupils; Pavj Bhira with 3; Panj Bhira Kalan with. 
3, and Kamloh with 2 pupils, are solely KorAn schools. 

Manear has a patshala in which Shastri (Sanscrit) reading and writing 
is taught, with 5 pupils. 

• 

Thana Baxachob. —Ali Bakhsh, Hakim in Garliin; Ahmad Shdh, Hakim in 
Khurd; Musaddi RAm, Hakim in Gadlii Kanugoyau; Baja Mai, Hakim and 
Baid in Balachor; Pandit Rup RAm in Sahiba, arc the distinguished men of 
above thana. The largest maktab is at Mander, attached to a mosque; Aluh 
Bakhsh teaches Persian and the Koran to 25 boys; he gets 50 maunds of corn 
per annum, besides his daily food. Paragpur has a maktab in which the same 
subjects are taught to 12 boys; the teacher’s name is .Thandii Shdh ; lie gets 
24 maunds of corn and his food. Mondial* has exactly the same kind of 
school with 15 pupils, and teacher Namah Shdh. 

Karaor has a .madrasah in which Arabic and the Koran are taught, 
attended by 11 pupils. The following are Kordn schools: Bedun with 10; 
Chonkoya with 8; Ghamur with 10 pupils. Basanpur and Rurki Mughlan 
have each a maktab, in which Persian, the KorAn, &c., &c., are taught; the first 
has 8, and the second 15 pupils. Baehauri has a patshala with 5 pupils, iu 
which Sanscrit is taught; and a Gurmuklii school with 5 pupils, in which poetry, 
&c., in Gurmukhi are taught. Babha has a patshala with 4 pupils reading Sanscrit. 

Thana Hajipxr. —Hakims Pandit Jaigopal (in Datarpur), Gokal (in Ilaji- 
pur), Bhai Gyan Sing Granthi and Baids Kishn Sarn (in Rauipur/ and Shiv Lai 
(in Hajipur) arc mentioned. Bhahoval, Patti Bezam, Bhaboval, Kattonal, and 
Sahrak have each a school at the first place with 4 pupils, jrbere Arabic is 
taught; at the second place Arabic and Peisian are taught, and 20 pupils 
attend; at the third the same subjects are taught, and the number of pupils it 
is 7; whilst at the fourth village Urdu is also added, the pupils attending 
being also 7. The teachers of the first three schools have no fixed income, but 
the fourth gets 5 maunds of corn per mensem. 

Bepur has a patshala with 5, Bah Lakhan with 14, and Fatehpnr with 7 
pupils; in these three patshalas Sanscrit and multiplicat ion tables, &c., are taught. 

Bajipur lias a large Gurmukhi school with 13 pupils, where Gurmukhi, 
the multiplication tables, &c., are taught. Bhar and Bheparian have a Lande 
school with 7 pupils attending at each. 

Thana UnA. —Eminent Pandits are Devi Ditta in Kalgrano, Duni Chand 
in Sanoli, Gobind Ram in Panjawar, Sukh Deo in Santokh Gadh and Maiya 
Rdm in Bhabor, 

The Police return mentions no maktab in this Thana, but 4 patshalas in 
which Sanscrit is taught, 2 at Kalgrano, 1 at Meda Majra and 1 at Bhabur, 
w itli 7, 20, and 40 pupils attending respectively. 

The last-named place has also a Lande school with 10 pupils, and Barbara 
and Panjaucar have each a Lande school with 6 and 15 pupils attending respect¬ 
ively, and Una has another Lande school with 9 pupils. 

Thana Dosi5ta. —At the town Bomya are mentioned Pandits Bidya Dhar, 
Deri Dial and Gurditta Mai, also Hakim Bdra Mai. The maktab of this place 
is attached to the mosque. The teacher Karim Bakhsh is said to be a man of 
poor qualifications; there are 25 pupils, and the subjects taught are Urdu, 
Persian and the KorAn. Kasha K&ithan prides herself on Hakims Vilayat 
Shdh and Shamsdin; the largest maktab there has 25 pupils, and the 2 smaller 
maktabs have 27 pupils in both; the Bame subjects are taught as above 
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At Alampur, under the direction of the excellent Moulvi Ghul&m Rasul, is a 
large maktab with 40 pupils, where Persian and Urdu are very well taught by 
him gratuitously; the teacher at Dostiya gets Rs. 4 per mensem, and the one 
at Kasha Kaithan Ra. 2. 

Thakur has also a large maktab with 40 pupils; it is attached to a takya 
(Muhammadan Fakir’s p’ace); Muhammad Bakhsh teaches Urdu, Persian and 
the Koran; he only gets about Us. 2 per mensem. Shangla and Usman Shahid 
have each a maktab, in which Urdu and Persian are taught, with 25 and 20 pupils 
attending at each school. At Phander , Dogbri, Fattu Bar hat and Bhikotoal are 
maktabB, in which Persian and the Kor&n are taught to 20, 12, 10, and 5 pupils, 
respectively. The only Mahajani school in this circle seems to be at the 
town Dosiiya with 11 pupils, in which Lando, Sanscrit and Arithmetic are 
taught. 

On an inquiry being instituted by the Deputy Commissioner of Hoshiar- 
pur, through the Tohsildars of that district, whether the teachers of indigenous 
schools in the district would accept the Government aid, on the condition of 
teaching up to the lower school standard of the Educational Department, and 
allowing their schools to be inspected by Government Officials, the result 
was as follows:— 

(1) The Tehsildar of Hoshiarpur reports that there are 11 indigenous 
schools in the tehsil. The number of pupils attending these schools 
is not given. The teachers of the schools at Ilan ana and Basi Battu, 
of 3 schools in the Zaildarship of Medipur, of Biroti, and of 2 schools in 
the Zaildarship of Jalidn Kheliin, and all the teachers in the Zaildarship 
of Khanora, agree to the above condition, whilst the teachers of the 
school in Mahal and Mokdah (where the Lumberdar, Hera Singh, keeps 
a teacher for his daughter) does not agree with the conditions. 
The rest accept the Government aid, and will abide by the above 
conditions, if the aid given be not less than Rs. 3 per mensem. 
All the influential persons in this tehsil hail the proposal with great 
pleasure. 

(2.) The Tehsildar of Dosuya reports that the teachers of all the indige¬ 
nous schools in his tehsil agree to accept Government aid, and to 
abide by the conditions stated above, provided that no injury bo done 
to the religious education which they are giving now, and the holiday 
in the school be given on Friday, as it is done now. The Tehsildar 
recommends that the teachers applying for the Government aid should 
be sure to rccoivc it, as well as those who show an intention of starting 
new schools. The Lumberdar and Zaildar look upon the proposal 
with great satisfaction. 

(3.) The Tehsildar of Und reports that there are indigenous schools in the 
villages of Anandpur (2 schools) Mirpur, Chanpur, Roneran, Meda 
Majra, Kalgrano, Bliabur, Pinjawar, Und, (3 schools) Bila Ramgarli 
and Bibrera, altogether It schools. The number of the pupils attend¬ 
ing 5 of these schools is not given, whilst the number of pupils attend¬ 
ing the remaining 9 schools is 1GL The teachers, niranand, teacher 
of Anandpur, Jawai lldmand Amin Chand of Und, (who, at present, 
teach Nagri,) and Alladya of Nurpur, who now teaches Persian, state 
that they can, and will teach up to the lower school standard, and 
abide with tho conditions of inspection The others cannot teach up 
to the required standard, but have no objection to their schools being 
inspected by the educational officers if they be given Government aid. 
All the members of Municipal Committees in the circle, and all 
Lumberdars and Sahukars approve of the proposal. 

(4). It is reported by the Tehsildar of Gadh Shankar that thcro are 31 
indigenous schools in his tehsil, 25 of which have 340 pupils: 19 
teachers are Muhammadans and 12 Hindus. Two teachers being 
absent, 24 out of the remaining 29 agree to the conditions, and are 
ready to take Government aid, whilst 5 refuse to abide by them, 
some on aocount of old age, and some owing to inability to teach up 
to the required standard. 
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JULLUNDHAR DIVISION. 

DISTRICT KANGRA. 

GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


District. 

No of 
Maktabs. 1 
and 

Madron as 

No it 
pupils 

No of I 
Sanmnt and 
Nagrl I 

Si hools 

No of 
pupils 

No of 
Gurmukhl 
schools ] 

No of ! 
pupils 

No of 
Lande and 
Mahajaul 
schools 1 

No of 
pupils. 

Total No*, of 
Indigenous 
schools 

Total 
No. of 
pujilla. 

Kangn . 

14 

206 

1 

25 | 

461 


1 

i 

6 ! 

85 

44 

759 


Thana Balach. —There is a very respected Pandit, Pritam Deo, in 
Tarjand, and also aBaid of note, Bishn Deo. [The only sehool in this Thana is 
at Tarjand, ■which is supported by a missionary, who pays the teacher, 
Dlian Sukli, Rs. 10 per mensem, and who gets no other income from the boys. 
It has 30 pupils, and Persian, Urdu, Sanscrit and a little English are taught 
in it.] 

SrJANPUR. —Jairam is the noted and experienced Baid of this circle. There 
is no maktab, but there is a Mahajani sehool. The teacher’s name is Gota, 
and the pupils attending are 20; formerly there were over a hundred. Maha¬ 
jani and Arithmetic, as used by shopkeepers, are taught. Gota teaches as a 
charity, as he is a Brahmin, and lias therefore no settled income; if anything 
is voluntarily given him he accepts it. A private return adds a patshala under 
Girdliari Lai with 10 pupils learning Sanscrit. 

Thana Dera. —In the village Barun Hakim Chartu Rajput is mentioned 
and in Thor Pandit Asa, a Brahmin, who teaches Sanscrit gratuitously in a 
patshala to 7 boys. 

Dharmsal.— nafiz Umr Din, an eminent Moulvi, good Arabic scholar and 
Imam of the Masjid of the town, is the teacher of the madrasah of this place, 
which is attached to a mosque and where 13 pupils are taught Arabic gra¬ 
tuitously by him. In the village Oarda Moulvi Shdh Din has a maktab, 
attended by 10 pupils, in which he teaches Urdu and Persian. He gets Rs. 5 
per mensem and food. 

Javalaji. —Pandits Saudagar, Narain and Raja Rdm are noteworthy in 
this town, as also Baid Brij Lai and Bhai Kirpal Singh. In Bairagpur Pandit 
Balbhaddhar is mentioned. The Police returns have no schools for above places. 
But the town Jtoala Mukhi has a good patshala, where Sanscrit Grammar and 
Poetry, &c., are taught by Raja Rdm. He is paid in kind. This patshala is 
attached to a Thdkurdwarn and has 8 pupils. A private information adds 
another patshala in Javalaji under Narnyen Dat with 50 pupils. 

In Gttrli Lahna Singh teaches Lande and Urdu to 12 boys, and in Nagrota 
Sher Singh the same to 14 boys. They get about 8£ rupees each. Nagrota 
has also a patshala in which 19 hoys are taught Sanscrit and Bhasha by 
Pandit Rdm Kishcn, who gets Rs. 5 per mensem. 

Nurpur. —Moulvi Badruddin, Pandit Mani Rdm and Hakim Rahman Bat 
are well known in the town of Nurpur, where the first-named is the teacher of 
a Madrasa which is attended by 10 boys and in which Arabic and Persian are 
taught. The teacher gets Rs. 10 per mensem in cash. There is also a patshala 
in Nurpur, a charitable institution. Pandit Roda Mai teaches 18 pupils in 
Sanscrit, Bhasha and Urdu. Salial, Nagrota and Landouri have a patshala each, 
attended by 20,19, and 15 boys, respectively. The teacher of the first is Pandit 
Rdmkishen, and of that of the second and third Bliim Sen and Bawa Mohan Gir. 
Sanscrit, Bhasha and Urdu are taught. The teacher of the Salial school holds 
40 ghumaos of land granted by Government, and the teacher of the Landouri 
school holds 4 ghumaos of land given by the village proprietors. 
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In the village of Oangna, Nand Lai conducts gratuitously a Mahajani 
school and teaches to 14 boys Arithmetic, reading and writing, &c. In Damtdl 
is a maktab attended by 16 pupils in which Guldm Muhammad teaches Persian 
and Urdu. He gets 6 maunds of com worth Rs. 8 per mensem. 

Thana Kangra. —Baid Janti and Pandit Mani Rdm are distinguished in 
this circle. In the village Samloli is a large maktab held in a private house. 
Beli Rdm is the teacher, and the number of pupils attending 30. The subjects 
taught are Persian, Bostan, &c., Urdu, Arithmetic and translation into Urdu, 
and vice versd. The teacher gets Rs. 10 per mensem (cash Rs. 7 and kind 
Rs. 3). Chatro and Qorkari have each a small maktab attended by 6 and 2 
pupils respectively ; Gulab Din is the teacher of the first, and Aziz Din of the 
other one; they teach Persian and Urdu. Gulab Din gets Its. B per mensem 
and Rasad (articles of food sufficient for one grown up man) from one person 
and 12 annas from 3 boys. Aziz Din gets Rs. 2 per mensem, food and clothing. 
Two patshalas under Pandits Mani Ram and Sobha Rdm with 30 and 40 pupils 
respectively are added by a private informant. 

Thana Lo wan.— Hakim Dhanpat Rai, Baid Kirpa Rdm, Pandits Goka 
Chand, Jog Raj, Kirpa Ram, Dharm Das are the best known in this Thana. 
There is no other but a Government school. People teach their children them¬ 
selves in their religion and Mahajani characters. 

Thana Palampore. —In the village Perola Moulvi Akbar Ali (also a 
physician) has a maktab supported by Hindoos and Muhammadans, in which 
Persian and the Koran are taught to 20 pupils. Akbar Ali gets Rs. 12 per mensem. 
Maulvi ltahmat Beg has exactly the same kind of school in Darang, gets the 
same pay, and has 18 pupils. The town of Diwarua has a patshala under Pandit 
Dhambeshur Ham, with 20 pupils learning Slddhant Kaumudi, Nyaya, &c. 

Thana Sarsar. —The police returns mention no schools in this circle. 
Hakim Shib Ram (physician), Pandits Prabhu, Gopala and Sukhaman, Bhai 
Ohara Das and Gouri Dat Jotishi (astrologer) are of repute in that place. 

Thana Kotla. —nar Bliaj is a well-known Baid in the town of Kotla, and 
Nabi Baklish a Moulvi in the town of Tilokpur. The maktab at Tilokpur is 
supported by the Rajas of Bhadu.and Kislitwari, -who allow the teacher, Nabi 
Bakhsh, Rs. 4 per mensem each. It is in a shop ; 12 boys attend, and the sub¬ 
jects taught are Persian, Urdu and Arithmetic. The teacher gets also Re. 1-8 
from 4 boys. 

Thana Hamirpur. —The well-known Baids hero are : Kalian Singh, Patch 
Singh, Pir Singh Rajput of Dhamaraul, Jawd’nar Singh. The Pandits, Kali 
Rdm, Jawahar and Barni Katoueh, and Pandit Jaggan Nath of Tikkar (who 
teaches 2 pupils) are brought to notice. Pandit Taradat teaches Sanscrit to 25 
pupils in the town of Hamirpur. 

Thana Ktjllu. —Mohan Baid (a Government employ 6), Keso, Brahmin, 
are brought to notice. 

Extra. Patshalas in Haripur 2 under Nitianand and Bholu with 20 and 
25 pupils; in Outer under Shivdat with 20 ; Dada under Janardhan with 25, 
and in Lotoovoal under Nauranga with 20 pupils, are mentioned by a private 
informant. Maktabs in Pirola, Kindor and Tilokpur with 21,10and 7 pupils; 
patshalas in Rnqyulta, Indra, Fatahpur, Mahal Morgan, and Narmand with 36, 
12, 8, 25,12 pupils, and a Lande school in Ghinor with 25 pupils are added by 
another informant. 
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AMRITSAR DIVISION. 

AMRITSAR DISTRICT. 

GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


District. 

No. of 

Maktabs 
and Madra- 
aaa. 

No. of 
pupil.. 

No. of 
Sanscrit and 
NagrJ 
schools. 

No. of 
pupil.. 

No. of 
Gurmukhi 
schools. 

No. of 
pupils. 

No. of 1 
Landc and 
Mahajunl 
schools. 

No. of 
pupil8. 

Total No. of 
Indige¬ 
nous 
schools. 

Total 

No. at 
pupil.. 

Amritsar 

132 

1.795 

64 

1,004 

64 

1,263 

24 

793 

284 

4,860 


AMRITSAR. 

The following Hakims are most distinguished in the city of Amritsar:— 

Ganga Ram, Kirpa Ram, Pir Bakhsh, Azizuddin, Khairuddin, Dyal 
Singh, Rdm Singh, Kishen Rikh, Mian Hisamuddin, Sharfuddin, Harji, 
Sarah Sukh Ram, Mangal Singh, Bhag Singh, Muhammad Sharif, Asrim- 
nllfl., Rdmkishen, Ramji, Devi Dass, Sukh Rdm, Naththa Singh, Moti 
Rdm, Jiwan Singh, Dewa Singh, Hira Singh, Hakim Azimulla, Ram Misser 
n.nd Shehabuddin. Hakims Mutiulla and Ilahi Bakhsh teach medicine. 

Among the Moulvis, Moulvi Ruknuddin, Akbar Shdh I, Akbar Shdh II, 
Muhammad Pazl Karim, Rasuj Baba, Moulvi Muhammad Shah, Moulvi Sultan 
Mahmud, Moulvi Khuda Bakhsh, Hafiz Ilmuddin, Moulvi Abdulla, Moulvi 
Ahmadulla, Ghuldm Alimad, Alimad Bakhsh, Husain Shdh, Hamid Shdh and 
Moulvi Ghuldm Ali Sahib are brought to notice in the police returns. A 
private informant adds the names of Abduljabbar, Muhammad Shaft, Ilahi 
Bakhsh, Ahmad Baba, Ghuldm Rasul, Abdulali Qari, Abdussamad, Amiruddin, 
and Ashraf Ali. 

Among the Pandits who deserve notice are Pandit Tulsi Rdm, Pandit 
Balmukand, Baij Nautli, Parmanand, Itdmdat, Gulab Rdm, Kishen Dat., Kaushi 
Nauth, Aggaya Rdm, Mulchand, Bhagmal Lachhman Dass, Kishen Chand, Rdm 
Kishen, Kanihia, Kishen Chand II, Birj Ldl, Shibsaran, Shibdydl Amar 
Singh, Nardyen, Rdmdit, Shankar Dass, Har Bhagwan, Fatah Chand, Thakar 
Dass, Kishen Chand III, Gaupal, Beshen Dass and Pandit Devi Dass. 

Among Bhais, the names of Bhai Hazard Singh, an author in Gurmukhi, 
Bhai Kishen Singh, Bhai Rdm Singh, Bhai Prem Singh, Partap Singh, Atma 
Singh, Rupa Singh, Gopal Dass, Sadhu Rdm, Mahesh Dass, Bhai Sudh Atma 
Singh, Bhai Rdm Chand, and Bhai Partap Singh, are mentioned as most distin¬ 
guished. 

A private return adds the names of Pandits Achint Rdm, Kdkd Rdm I, 
Shiv Shankar, Kdkd Rdm II, Gopi Nauth, Bhagat Rdm, Madho Rdm, Bansi 
Rdm, Dhan Ldl, Buta Rdm II, Kdkd Rdm, Ramdhan, Shambu Rdm, and Dhari 
Ldl, as most eminent scholars of Sanscrit. 

The following are the largest indigenous schools in the city of Amritsar 

I. Madrasah, attached to the mosque of Shaikh Khairuddin, in the Hall 
Bazar, in which 200 pupils are taught the Kordn, Persian, and various branches 
of Arabic learning. ' The staff of the school consists of Moulvi Sultan Mahmud, 
Head Moulvi, getting Rs. 25 per mensem; Moulvi Khuda Bakhsh, getting 
Rs. 15 per mensem; Hafiz Ilmuddin, getting Rs. 21 per mensem; and Hafizes 
Alim Din, Maliki Alam, and Rahim Ali, getting Rs. 6, 5 and 4 per mensem ) 
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respectively. The school is established and supported by Shaikh Ehairuddin, 
merchant and the Anjuman Islamia of Amritsar. 

H. The largest Patahala in Amritsar is conducted by Pandits Achint Him 
and others who teach Sanscrit Grammar and Poetry, Logic, Prosody &c., 
to 75 pupils, and prepare candidates for the Pragya and Yisharad examinations 
of the Punjab University which gives a grant-in-aid of Us. 40 per mensem to 
the school. 

III. The Gurmukhi school attached to Akalbunga is the largest of its kind, 
where Bhai Atma Singh teaches Gurmukhi, the Granth, &c., to from 100 to 150 
pupils. 

The other indigenous schools at Amritsar will be shown in the following 
statements:— 

A.—Statement thawing the minor Koran, Persian, Arabic and Urdu tchools in the town of 

Amritsar, 


Looality. 

Teaaher. 

No. of 
pupils. 

Subjects taught. 

Income. 







mm 


Be. 

1 Katra Bhangyan . 



Ruknuddin . . 




The Koran and Persian 

3 

2 Mori Gani 


• • 

Akbar Shah . 




Ditto .... 

3 

8 Katra Ahluwalyan 


• 

Ahmad Bakheh . 




Ditto . , 

15 

4 Private bouse 


• • 

Husain Shah 



15 

Ditto. 


5 Katra Mahan Singh 



Hamid Shah 



10 

Ditto. 


6 Katra Nih&l Singh 



Hafiz Imam Din . 



10 

Ditto. 


7 Mosque 



,, Pir Hakhsh 



20 

Ditto. 


S Kila Bhangyan 



Rahman Shah 



8 

Ditto. 


9 Katra Karani Singh 



AhmaduM . 



25 

Ditto .... 

10 

10 Mosque 



Karim Dakhsh 



10 

Ditto. 


11 Katra Khazona 



Ghul&m RuaAl 



8 

Ditto. 


12 Mosque 



Fazul Din 



8 

Ditto. 

• 

13 Bhai Bant Singh . 


• « 

Kayem Din . 



17 

Ditto. 


34 Mosque . 



Kowhan Din . 



9 

Ditto. 


15 Katra D614 . 



Hamid Baba 






16 Kucha Sai 



AbduHHaraad 




Ditto .... 

51 

17 Bagh Chanda Singh 



Hafiz Said Ahmad 




Ditto .... 

41 

18 Bagbwala Mosque 



Muhammad Hasson 




Ditto. 


19 Katra Shor Singh 



Ahmad Din . 




Ditto. 


20 Sultani Wind Gate 



Muhammad Siddiq 




Ditto. 


21 Katra Bhangyan 



Pir Muhammad . 




Ditto. 


22 Katra Sant Singh 



Nur Ahmad . 




Ditto. 


23 Do. Banant Singh 



Abdul Majid 




Ditto. 


24 Do. Sant Singh 



Aziz Baba . 




Ditto. 


25 Do. Kuzgarau . 



Chirugh Din 



^^mmr 

Ditto. 


26 Do. Sagge Wulan 



Kazi Mihr Bakhsh 



9 

Ditto. 


87 Do. Khnzana 



MuKummat Jon . 



2 

Ditto. 


28 Ditto. 



Karim Bakhsh 


• 

13 

Ditto. 


88 Do. Hamgaryan 



Ghulam Mustafa . 



13 

Ditto. 


30 Do. K&ram Singh 



Subhan Jiw . • 



2 

Ditto. 


31 Ditto . 



For Muhammad . 



4 

Ditto. 


S3 Ditto . 



Gkani Shuh . 



4 

Ditto. 


SS Do. Karani Singh 



Ghulam Din . 



8 

Ditto. 


34 Do. Kalalan 



Ghulam Ranul 



13 

Ditto. 


35 Do. Sirkilmmlan 



Muhkani Din 



12 

Persian. 


36 Do. Bagh Singh 



Rahmatulia . 



7 

Ditto. 


Vi Bazar Kafnh Dozan 



Nasrulla 


« 

... 

Ditto. 


38 Mosque of Ohani 



Fazal Ali 



18 

Ditto. 


39 Karmouki Doorhi 



Khuda Bak«h 



10 

Ditto. 


40 Kuoho Hakiman . 



Ahmad Shaikh 



6 

The Koran and Arabic Gram- 




_ 

. 


_ 


mar, &o. 



B.—Statement showing the higher Arabic, Persian and Urdu Schools in the town of Amritsar. 


Looality. 

Teacher. 

No. of 
pupils. 

Subjects taught. 

Income. 

41 Katra Build ..... 

Moulyi Ghulam Ali . 

60 

Translation of the Koran, 
Hadis, Law, Grammar and 
Logic. 


42 Katra Mahan Singh . . 

Abdulla and Abduljabbar . 

83 

Translation of Koran, Ha¬ 
dis, Law, Grammar, Per¬ 
sian and Urdu. 


4! De. Ahlu Walyan 

AhmadnUa 

14 

Ditto. 


41 Ditto. 

46 Masjid Telian .... 

Mohammad Shaft ■ ■ • 

6 

Ditto. 


Ilahi Uakhsh . . 

4 

Medicine and Persian. 


46 Katra Karam Singh 

Ahmad Baba 

23 

Grammar, Hadis. 


47 Kotwali. 

Ghulam Baoul and Akbar 
Shah. 

08 

Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, 
Translation of .the Korun 
and Urdu. 


48 Katra Sultan Mir .... 

M. Abdul Ali Kari . . 

55 

Arabio, Porsian and Urdu. 


40 Jam Wind Gate .... 

M. Abdussamad . . . 

10 

The Koran, Porsian, Urdu, 


86 Katra Bumgarhian , 

Ghulam Ahmad . 

12 



51 Cbank Kirori .... 

Amiruddin .... 

31 



52 Katra Mohan Singh 

Soyyid Aehraf Ali 

81 

Ditto. 


53 Kucha Safyan .... 

Mutiulla .... 

10 

Porsian, Arabic, Urdu, the 
Koran and Modicine. 
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C.—Statement showing the indigenous Qumulthi schools in the town of Amritsar.* 


1 Katra 8her Singh . 

9 Gtali Nawaryan 

3 Chunk Paayan . 

4 Gall Mndharyan . 

5 Toba Bhai Sain 

6 Bnnga Huknm Singh 

„ Nnr Hahlayan 
„ Ahlnwalyan 


10 AkhAri Birham Bata 

11 Akhara Birham Nikka 

12 Katra Ramgarhyan 

13 Baba Atal 

14 Katra Karam Singh 

15 Kanak Mandi . 

16 Dhab Sati Bam 

17 Katra Nihal Singh . 

18 Katra Karam Singh 
1$ Katra Khaz&na 

90. 


Attached to Dharamsala or a 
private home. 


Dharamsala Add.- Shahi . 

„ Knmharan 

„ Sarmnkh Singh 

Dharamsala 

„ Bhai Shalu 

Bunga Huknm Singh . 


Dharamsala Bhai Saina 

„ Bhai Binka Singh 
Shop. 


Dharamsala Bhai Sawaya BAm 
Dharamsala 
Ditto 

Ditto , 

Sirdal Singh-ka-Dharamsala 


Kirpa Rim. 

Permanand. 

Duman Singh. 

Kanh Singh. 

Bhagwan Dase. 

Atma Singh. 

Kishen Singh. 

Aya Singh. 

Atma Singh. 

Gopal Dass, Sadh Rim, Bii- 
ban Dass. 

Bam Singh. 

Prom Singh. 

Partap Singh. 

Sahib Singn . . 

Ramchand . . , . 

Bhagwan Hari . . 

Shib Dass. 

Hari Singh. 

Anant Barn. 



* A private informant states that there are 900 Pharamulas In Amritsar, the namoa of which, however, he does not mention. 

D.—Mahujeni Softool/ in tie city of Amritsar. 


1 Hatali Sahib 

2 Chanrasti Atari 

3 Gurti-ki Mahal • 

4 Bazar K&njr&n . 

.5 Ghanta Ghar . 

6 Nnmak Mandi . 

7 Katra Dnlti 

8 Ditto 

9 Choh Karg&rAn . 

10 Katra Charat Singh . 

11 Ditto ditto 
••12 Katra Karam Singh 


Teacher. 

No. of 
pupils. 

Remarks. 

Badha Nand Ram .... 

25 

Ra. A. P. 

19 0 por mensem income of 

Phargti. 

Ali Sakhah. 

40 

the teacher. 

2 8 0 

80 

5 0 0 

Nabi Bakhsh. 

80 

10 0 0 


50 

6 0 0 

Badri. 

50 

3 4 0 

Khnda Baklxsb .... 

75 

8 0 0 

Bal&k RAm. 

20 

5 0 0 

Loknatb ..... 

25 

4 0 0 

Horki Nandan .... 

70 

7 0 0 

Shib Narayen .... 

Khnda Bakhsh .... 

80 

10 0 0 

12 

4 0 0 


•• Pandit Bhagwan Daaa of Lahore, in hia eridenoa before the Kdaeat tonal Commiaaioxi mention* 35 mahajant aehooli with 800 


K—Statement showing the Indigenous Sanscrit Schools in the city of Amritsar. 


1 Bazar Jaimal Singh . 

2 Do. of Sher Singh 

3 Do. Ahlnwalyan . 

4 Do. do. . . 

fi Do. Ramgadyan . 

6 Bnnga Hokum Singh 

7 Akhara Birham . 

8 Do. Malanand . 

9 Bnnga Mayanwala 

10 Katra Challl Walyan. 

11 Patnhala . 

12 Katra Dal Singh 

13 Bazar Shivdan . 

14 Baughan Mandi 

15 Katra Nihal Singh . 

16 Namak Mandi . . 

17 Patshala . 

18 Katra Kamgaryan . 

19 Katra Diilu . 

90 Patnhala 

21 Ditto 

22 Ditto 

23 Ditto . ... 

24 Ditto 

35 Ditto . . . 

26 Ditto 

27 Ditto . 

28 Ditto 
26 Ditto 


Name of Teacher. 


TnlsiiBam . 
Harji . 
Kishon Dat . 
Kishen Chand 
Shibdyal 
Agya Bam . 
Bam Kishen 
Kishen Chand 
Bin I.al 
Shib Saran . 
Kauahi Nath 
Bhagmal 
Kamhia 
Mni Chand . 
Tnlai Ram . 
Bbowani Daas 
Ram dat . 

Basdeo 
Ram Saran . 
Kanah Chand 
Srah Dyal . 
Sant Ram 
Vishnu Chand 
Ram dat 


. j Bhisham 
. Bali Bam 

. Bhoda Bom 

. Dhari U1 
Basbeahnr 


His qnalifloa- 
tions. 


. Good . 
. Do. . 
. Do. . 
. Do. . 
. Do. . 
. Average 
Do. . 
Do. . 
Do. . 

. Do. . 

. I Good . 

l*o. . 

. Do. . 

. Average 
. Good . 

. Do. . 
Do. . 
Do. . 
J>o. . 
Average 
Good 
Average 
Good . 
Do. . 


. Do. . 
. Average 



Subjects 

taught. 




Ba. 2 per m. 


Sarsut and Chandraka. 
Mnktawli and Vedantaar, 
Tattwa. 

Sanhita, Bndya Dnndak. 
Sarsut, Chandraka, Kavya 
and Knah. 

Shradh Bahek, Maharat Gan- 
pati. 

Sanhita, Ac. 

Tajak. 
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1) a) .—A private return add* tie following Sanscrit schools. 


1 

& 


(«)* 

Loaulity. 


1 Namalc Mandl 


d) 

Names of teachers. 

• Aohint Bim . 


S 

3 

4 

5 


Katra Dal Singh 
Santoksar, Shivala 
Sabienion-ka Bazar 
Guru Singh-ka Bazar, Temple 


Gopi Nanth . 
Knshn (thunder 
Ram Dntt 
Hari Narayan. 


0 


Lahorf Gate, Baton Singh's 
Temple 


Sw&mf Anant Doss 


7 Phnllan V<la Chonk . . Rim Dhan 

8 Gurti>ku Mahal . . . Rig Dev 


9 JamaAAr-ki Haveli (near to) 

10 I Charat Singh's Katra 

11 i Chiirastf Atari. 

12 ; Alu Vulioii-ka Bazar 

13 | Sultan Viudo-ka Darvaza 


Btit* RUm 
Shamlihu Nath 
Shoru ltfni 
Mwdho Ram 
Ata Ram 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

.20 

27 

28 

29 


Ram Gadliian-ki DharomRala. 
Maf Sowan-ka Bazar 
Kucha Toli, Niiuak Mandi 
Charat Singh (Katra) 
Mochion-ka Bazar, Teinplo • 
Uandon-ku Bazar, Temple 
Ditto ditto 

Charat Singh-ka Katra . 
GuriS-ka Bazar 
Jatnadarki-Havoli (noar) 
]>ulo-ka (Katra) 

Phullun Vain Chunk 
Kliazuuo-ku Bazar . 
Vcrbhan'H School . 


I Jai U4m 
; Bans! I)har 
Fateh Ohand . 
K4ka Ram 
Thakar Doss . 

( Vishnu Dane . 
Go pal 
Kaka Rftm 
! Dhari Ltil 
! Hari Naniin . 

! Fakir Chand . 

I Knku Ram 
1 Puloatya 
i I.akhsman Pass 
! Dhan Lai 
I Bhagat Rvm 


ic) 

No. of 
pnpils. 

( d ) 

Subjects of instruction. 

- 

, ill 
“ J*J 

75 

Teaches Sanscrit np to the 
ViBb&rad standard of the 

Re. 


P. IT. (Tollers . . . 

80 

20 

Ditto ditto 

10 

30 

Sanscrit Grammar, Poetry, 

10 

15 

Ditto ditto 

20 

10 

Sanscrit Grammar and Pu- 


Mine, Au. 

8 

10 

Snnsorit Grammar, Vedint, 



Poetry, Ac. ... 

10 

7 

Astrology . 

8 

15 

Grammar and Modical hooks 


(Sanscrit) 

15 

6 

Grammar, Ao. 

7 

16 

Grammar, Poetry, Koosh: Ac 

10 

10 

Ditto ditto 

8 

10 

Grammar, Logic, Ac. 

8 

15 

Grammar, Poetry, Sdhitya, 


Ac. 

10 

12 

Grammar, Vedant, Ao. 

10 

15 

Grammar, Logic, Ac. . 

12 

10 

Grammar, Purdns, Ao. 

10 

15 

Grammar, Logic, Ac. . 

10 

10 

Grammar, Vedant, Ao. 

15 

8 

Grammar, Purdns, &o. 

10 

15 

Grammar, Vcddnt, Ac. 

10 

8 

Grammar, Purdns. Ao. 

10 

15 

Grammar, Logic, Ac. . 

10 

12 

Grammar, Logic, Ac. . 

10 

10 

Grammar, Purang, Ac. 

8 

10 

Astrology ( Jotish) 

15 

10 

Grammar, Purang, Ao. 

8 

15 

Grammar, Purang, Ac. 

8 

20 

Ditto Ditto 

15 

Ditto Ditto 



Amritsar CrncLK.—Among the distinguished literary men in this circle is 
Pandit Jagan Nanth, of Moradpura, who is also a Hakim. 

The following villages have Koran schools and maktabs:— 

Fatnhgarh, attached to the village mosque, under Rahmatulld, with 10 
pupils. 

Ruth y an, attached to a mosque under Mohammad Sharif, with 4 pupils. 

Tangbdla, attached to a mosque under Gliuldm Mohammad, with 6 pupils 

Gumtala, attached to a mosque under Piru, with 10 pupils. 

Mundyala, attached to a mosque under Alaydr, with 7 pupils. 

The subjects of tuition are the Kordn, Urdu and Persian. 

The villages of JDalld, Khdpar Kheri, Khatanyan, Ghumanpura have each 
a Gurmukhi school conducted by Hari Singh, Cliandar Singh, Mangal Singh 
and Gopald, with 8, 12, B and 6 pupils, respectively. The teachers are only 
given their daily food and com at harvest. 

Vairu Wal.—I n Vairu Wdl Pandit Maiya Dass and Pandit Mahdbali are 
distinguished Sanscrit scholars; whilst among the Hakims Sultani Mai of Vairu 
Wdl and Sayyad Barkat Ali of Jalalabad and Hakim Ibrahim of Fatahabad are 
brought to notice. 


The widow of Myan Abdurrahim,’late teacher of a Government school, 
Vairu Wdl, teaches the Kordn to 20 girls gratuitously. There are Kordn schools 
also in the villages of Vairu Wdl Bava, Jalalabad (4 schools), Fatahabad (2 
schools), Khatoaspur, JDhunda, Bhel and Bhairu Wdl, with 8, 40, 22,16, 3, 4 
and 5 pupils, respectively. Persian is also taught in the last-named school. 

In this circle there is one patshala in the village of Fatahabad, in which 
Pandit Baja Bdm instructs 10 pupils in Sanscrit and Gurmukhi. 
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Bhani, a Sikh woman, mother of GancUl Singh, teaches Gnrmukhi to 40 girls,' 
the daughters of the Ahluwalia Sikhs, in their own homes in the village of Fatah* 
abad and has a fair income. Ishur Singh, tehsildar of Fatahabad, has exerted 
himself much on behalf of female education. Fatahabad has*two other Gur* 
mukhi schools with 32 pupils. 

Gurmukhi schools are mentioned in the villages of Vairu Wdl Bava, one 
with 20 pupils, Ooyandal, one with 16, Bhunda, two with 8, and Sangar, one 
with 8 pupils. 

Fatahabad (under Eaja Rdm Pandit) and Goyand&l have alse a Lande 
school each, with 20 and 4 pupils, respectively. 

Ghubanda. —The distinguished Hakims in this circle who deserve notice 
are Hakim Ilahi Bakhsh of Sarai Amanat Khan, Hakims Sarddr Ali and 
Niz&muddin in Hangar, Hira Jogi, and Mahamdi Jogi of Hhoi, and MAhamiiddin 
of Gandiwand. 

Among the Pandits, Pandit Hira of Ghuranda, Pandit Naming Hass of 
Bhagnd and Pandit Rdmchand may be mentioned. 

A private informant adds Moulvi Nizamuddin and Bhai Salidfi Singh. 

There are maktabs in the villages of Bhagnd, Chanba, Bhuya and Bury. 
The first maktab occupies the deserted house of the Government school, in 
which Maula Bakhsh teaches 9 pupils. Inayetulla, teacher of Dhuya maktab, 
teaches 5 pupils and receives Rs. 6 per mensem. The maktabs in Chamba and 
Burj, under Nizamuddin and Hafizulla respectively, are attached to mosques, 
have 4 (private informant gives 12) and 7 pupils, respectively. A pri¬ 
vate return adds two maktabs in Sarai Amanat Khdn, with 15 and 6 pupils 
under Moulvi Nizamuddin and Hakim Ilahi Bakhsh, respectively. The subjects 
taught in all these schools are the Kordn, Urdu, and Persian, and Arabic and 
Persian in the last two schools. 

Bhai Sahdu Singh conducts a Gurmukhi school attached to a dliaramsala 
in Sarai Amanat Khdn, and teaches Gurmukhi to 14 pupils, who give him bread 
and clothes. 

The other Gurmukhi schools in this circle are as follow :— 


Place. 

Teachers. 

Number of pupils. 

1. Dbund 

Gobiud Bakhsh . 

80 

2. Bhuchar 

Harnam Singh 

12 

8. Gandiwand 

Sant Singh 

80 

*. Atari 

Du la Singh 

. . 5 

5. Dadki 

Prem Singh 

3 

6. Phusa 

Bhai Ram Singh . 

8 


Bhai Sant Singh of Gandiwand teaches gratuitously and holds 100 bigbas of 
land in the village of Sukar Chak, which he inherited from Guru Hira Dass. 
His school is held in a Gurudowaru which has a garden also with it. Bava Nih&l 
Singh living in the Gdrudowarh practises Yunani medicine. 

There are Lande schools in'the villages of Pul Kanjri and Bhagna Kalan 
under Ali Bakhsh and Misri Hass with 11 and 9 pupils, and Rs. 6 and 5 per 
mensem as the incomes of the teachers, respectively. 

Sarhali. —Hakim Aladiya, alias Chubi, of Naushahra Panwan and Pandit 
Hemraj of Jama Rai deserve notice. 

* • 

In the village of Phakkupur, attached to the dharamsala of the village, is a 
maktab in which Fir Shdh, a good Persian scholar, teaches Gulistan, Boston, 
Urdu (and also arithmetic as in Zubdatulhisab) to 15 pupils, and receives 
75 nrn iinriH of com and Rs. 12 per mensem in cash. 

An application from the teacher, signed also by all lumberdars and influen¬ 
tial men of the village (all Hindus), asks for Government aid. 
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Kot Mohamad Khan lias a patshala, attached to the DevidowarA, where 
Bava Hira Dass of average qualification teaches Sanscrit to 8 pupils, on Rs. 4 

S r mensem. There are Gurmukbi schools in the villages of Dhutyan and 
urhana , attached to the dharamsalas, in which Bhai Prem Singh and Bhai 
ShAm Singh teach Pothi Panjgaranthi to 10 and 7 pupils, and receive Rs. 5 
and 8 per mensem, respectively. 

Sirdar Bakhsh conducts a Lande school in the village of Munda with 15 
pupils, and Rs. 8 per mensem as the tuition fee. 

Jandyala. — Muhamamura and Mannawala have each a maktab, under 
GhulAm Husain and GulAb Ali Slidh, men of good qualifications, who teach Urdu 
and Persian to 8 and 9 pupils, and receive Rs. 4 and 6 per mensem as their 
income, respectively. 

In Jandyala and Mondala there are Lande schools, one in each, with 25 
and 80 pupils. Kishandyal of Jandyala and Hakim Ali of Mondala, who con¬ 
duct these schools, receive one anna monthly per boy and Rs. 6 per mensem, 
respectively. 

Khungax. —In the town of Majith, Pandit Bhowani Hass, a good Sanscrit 
scholar and astrologer, who practises also in the Hindu system of medicine, and 
Pandit Mayya Das among the Pandits, and Gurdit Singh among the Bhais, are 
brought to notice. 

There are two patshalas in the town of Majith, conducted by Pandits 
Bhowani Dass and Mayya Dass, alluded to above, who teach Sanscrit (Purans 
and Vyakaran) to 12 boys (each having G boys) gratuitously. 

Majith has also throe Gurmuklii schools, attached to dharamsalas, under 
Bhai Suchct Singh, Deva Singh, Gunda Singh,with 8, Band 5 pupils, respectively. 
Maniwal also has a Gurmukbi school under Jawahar Das'SAdh with 18 pupils. 
Gurmukbi, Pothis and the Granth are taught in these schools. 


There are 16 maktabs in this circle, the details of which are given in the 
following statement:— 


Place. 



Teacher. 


Vo. of 
maktabs. 

! 

Subjects taught. 

No. of 
pupils. 

Rxhabxs. 

1. Ajayobwali 




Ibrahim 

a 

1 

Urdu and the Koran 


10 


2. Nmr 




Atu Muhammad . 


1 

Do. and Persian. 


12 

Bore Girls 
4 3 


3. Dudyan . 




Abdurrahman 


1, 

Do. and the Koran 







Muhkaui Din 


1 

Do. do. 


8 


5. Lurlta 




Imam Ali 


1 

Do. and Persian. 


15 

5 mds. of corn month- 










ly is tho income. 

6. Bhullnwal 



•{ 

1 Ishur Dana. 

2 Akhor Shah 


} 2 

(Urdu . 

(The Koran . 


12 

6 

3-12 per mensem. 

1 

?. Jajuwali 



Mufti . 


1 

Urdu 


12 

14 mds. of corn in 









Boys Girls 

Aix months. 

8. Gonal 




Shah Din 


1 

Tho Koran . 


6 3 


9. BaSrarpor 




Qutabshah 


1 

Do. 


5 


10. Nanol 




Rahi inn lift 


1 

Do. 


12 


11. Sapariwand 




Karim Bakhsh 


1 

Do. 


5 


12. BhuKftowal 




Shumauddin . 


1 

r>o. . 


5 

4 per mensem. 

18. Bohan Kalau 




Churagh Ali . 


1 

Do. 


8 

14. Xarini 



•{ 

1 Muhammad Aahraf 

2 Ghntan Mohammad 


} 2 

Do. 


10 

10 



Tarantaran. —Pandit Mayya Dass of TarantaiAn is a distinguished Sanscrit 
saholar. 


The largest maktab in this circle is in the village of Bhular, attached to 
the village mosque, where Shahabuddin, a man of average qualification, teaches 
Persian and the KorAn to 19 pupils (a private informant gives 45 pupils, who 
learn the RorAn, Persian, Urdu and Arithmetic), and pay the teacher Re. 1 per 
mensem with daily food. • 

In Tarantdr&n there is a Gurmukbi school, attached to a dharamsala 
conducted by Bhai Jiwan Singh, with 12 pupils learning Gurmukbi, and a 
Lande school, under M$ul& Bakhsh with 80 pupils, who pay their teacher 

P 
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Rs. 10 per mensem. Another Lande school in Kot Dhctram Chand has 0 
pupils only. 

The following statement will show the minor maktabs, Korda schools, and 
Gurmukhi sohools in this circle:— 





Kosar schools and xaxtabs. 

GVBKtTKBl BOBOOLB. 

Placi. 






■s-f 

^-3 

Subjects taught. 





Subject of tuition. 

d j 

Off 




4 



* l 


Sheron 

Piddi. . . . 

Bhnjynn . 

Kolia 



'i 

i 

3 

"8 

8 

Beading and writing 

• . • 

Korin. 

Do. and Persian . 

2 

1 

""l 

S 

2 

"7 

Beading and writing. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Lulporn 

Wain Pain 






1 

1 

4 

2 

Ditto. 

Beading and writing and 
arithmetic. 

Petri 

Pinion . 



i 

6 

Person. 

1 

1 

1 

8 

8 

S 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

PindoriGola 



i 

12 

Korin and Peroian . 


... 


Goblor 



i 

3 

Koran. 

... 



Dev 

Batol 



i 

8 

Urdu. 

' i 

"6 

Beading and writing. 

Pindori Haaon 



... 



1 

3 


Karonwol. 
gh^ikli Chftk 



■"i 

4 

Korin. 

1 

6 

. 


Lopoki.— Hakim Zainulabidin, Moulvi Abdula of Suryan, Pandits Gangs 
RAm of Kakar, Amin Chand of Phalluwal, Chand of Chnuganwa, RAmdifcta of 
Sarangarh, and Bhag of Manj, and Saids Basantman and Mula of Kohala, are 
distinguished among the Hakims, Baids, Moulvis and Pandits of this circle. 

There are the following maktabs in this circle:— 

1. Manjh, with 40 pupils under Karim Bakhsh (a good Persian scholar), 
who receives 25 maunds of com per annum. 

2. Kamaski , with 10 pupils under Haidar Shdli, who gets 20 maunds of 
com per annum. 

8. J Diniki, with 15 pupils under Umar Din, on Rs. 3 per mensem. 

4. Phalluwal, with 25 pupils under Imam Din, who gets com at harvest as 
the tuition fee. 

The subjects of tuition in these schools are—the Kordn, Urdu-ki Pahli, 
Urdu-ki Dusri, Dusturussibyan, Insha Khadmi, Harkaran, Gulistan, Boston, &c. 
A private informant mentions two more maktabs in Lodi Oujar and Kakar, 
under Mian Hanif and Muhkarn Din with 10 and 35 pupils respectively. 

The villages of Diniki and Khyala have each a Mahajani school with 
15 and 12 pupils, under Umar Din and Karim Bakhsh, respectively. The 
monthly income of the teachers is Rs. 8 per mensem each. These. Lande 
schools are only temporary. The teachers make a kind of contract with the 
parents to make the pupils go through a fixed course within a fixed period of 
time, after which they are at liberty to go to another place. Manjh has a 
Lande school under Sheikh Dit with 15 pupils. • 

Wazik Pind.—A mong the Hakims, Gada-dli SMh of Divala, and among the 
Baids, Pandits Gauri Shankar of Fireman and Mayya Dass of Kalyar Ghuman, 
deserve notice. 

Shai Sukh RAm Dass and Bandit Gobind RAm, both of Mehta, are distin¬ 
guished. 

There are maktabs in the following villages:— 

1. Budhatha, under Miran Bakhsh, with 6 pupils. 
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% Botala, under Sayyid Im4m Ali SMh, with 6 pupils. 

8. Ghima Bahia, under Sayyid Amir Sh£h, with 15 pupils. 

The subjects of tuition in these schools are the Kor&n, Gulistan, TJrdu-ki 
Pahli and Dusri Kitab. The teachers of the schools Nos. 1 and 3 have an in¬ 
come of Rs. 1 and Rs. 2-8 per mensem, respectively. 

The villages of Pirotnan and Mehta have a patshala each, conducted by 
Pandit Gauri Shankar and Pandit Gobind Rdm, both good Sanscrit scholars, 
teaching Vyakaran, Garar and Prem Sagar, &c., to 7 and 10 pupils, respect¬ 
ively. 

There is a Gurmukhi school in the village of Sithala attached to the 
village dharamsala, in which Bhai Prem Dass Sadh instructs 6 pupils* in the 
Panj Granthi, &c. 

AjnIxa. —Pandits Gobind of Ajndla, Gunga 1Ram, Jawola Bass, and Jagan 
Nath of Jastarwal, and AtmaB&m and Thakar Dass of Ramdds, are distinguish¬ 
ed for their Sanscrit learning. The Hakims who deserve notice are the follow¬ 
ing Sher Ali, Hakim of Bolian, Muhammad Bakhsh, Hakim of Raja Sansi, 
Hakim Nizamuddin and Buddruddin, both brothers, have the local reputation 
of being good physicians in this circle. 

The following statements will show the number of the Kordn schools, 
maktabs, Gurmukhi schools in this circle :— 


Place. 

Teacher. 

No. of 

pupilB. 

Snbjeots taught. 

Inoome of teaehor. 

1. Baiba wa. 


Nayaz Ali . . » 

10 

Tho Koran and Urdu-ki 





Pahli, &o. 

. 

1 maund of corn per annum 
per boy. 


2. Balduryn 


Qayatnuddin . 

4 

Tho Kordn. 


3. Bbaffffutmra (Jastarwal) 

Ohulam Ifuaain 

11 

1)0. . 



4. Bar wall . 


Ali Muhammad . 

8 

Do. . 


4 maunds of com per an¬ 
num per boy. 

5. Talwandi 


Mir Hasan 

9 

Bo. 


5. Jutarw&l 


Mua. Aziz Dibi 

15 

Do. . 


Bs. 4 per mensem. 




BoysGirls. 
2 13 



7. Jhruiir . 


Faqirulla . . . 

6 

Do. . 

see 

Bs. 1 per annum per boy. 

8. Dyuli B&ngimui 


Karim Bakhsh 

7 

Do. . 

* • • 

9. Bamdas . 


Nizamuddin, Mustakim, 







Muhammad Bakhsh . 

34 

Do. . 



10. Sinjrpura 


Jiwan Shah . 

10 

Do. . 


Baily food. 

11. Sbahpur . 


Kake Shah . , 

2 

Do. . 


12 mannds of corn per 







annum. 

12. Sarangdi 


Qutab Shah . 

15 

Do. . 



13. Sldhar . 


Budruddin . 

6 

The Kordn, 

Urdu, Per- 






aian 


3 mds. of corn per annum. 
Baily food and 6 mds. of 

14. Sahnwal . 


Amir Bakhsh 

8 

The Korin 


oorn per annum. 

IS. Adliwala. 


Mohammad Bakhsh 

7 

The Korin. Urdu. Per- 





Bian 


7 maunds of oorn. 

16. Kotli Zob 


Ohulam Bin Ch&ragh 





17. KotBajadah . 


Shah .... 
Said Shah . 

6 

8 

The Korin 
Do. . 


1 loaf per boy every week. 
Daily food and 8 mannds of 







corn per annum. 

18. Paohhi Nigal . 

. . 

Muhammad Bakhsh 

11 

The Kordn and Urdu . 

Daily food and 11 mannds 






of oorn por annum. 

Gurmukhi Schools. 

SMhar . . . 

Adliwala 

Fatahwal . . 


KanhBingh . . 

Naurang Singh 
tlurdyal Singh (Ddasi). 

8 

Gurmukhi 


3 mds. of oorn par annum. 

• 

9 

6 

. Ditto . 
Ditto . 

• 

Daily food. 

Ditto. 

Lakhuwal 

* 

Dwan Singh (Nirmala). 

5 

Ditto . 

' * 

Ditto. 


Teachers Nos. 5,11,12,13 have muafis of 3, 3,16 and 5 bighas of land, 
respectively. Teachers Nos. 8 and 9 (Mustakim) are weavers, and therefore live 
on their profession. The rest are mullas of the mosques and are given a 
marriage fee from As. 8 to Re. 1-8, and fees on occasion of death and birth, 
&c. 
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AMRITSAR DIVISION. 

SIALKOT DISTRICT. 

GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


Dlitrlet. 

No. of 

maktabs 

and 

Madraau. 

No. of 
pupils. 

No. o t 
Sanscrit and 
*agri 
schools. 

No. of 
pupils. 

No. of 
Gurmakhl 
schools. 

No. of 
pupils. 

No. of 
Land? and 
Mah*J*ni 
schools. 

No. o( 
pnpila. 

Total No. of 
Indigenous 
Bohooli. 

Total No. 
of poplla. 

Sialkot . 

455 

5,855 

14 

158 

29 

S94 

80 

612 

628 

6,518 


Sialkot. —The names of the following Hakims, Moulvis, Pandits and 
Bhais are mentioned in the Police and District returns as deserving notice:— 

Hakims. — Sialkot. —Muzaffar Shdh, Imamuddin, Shdh Muhammad, Sher 
Muhammad, Hakimuddin, Fatahdin, Gulab Singh, Hakim Bora, Hisamuddin 
and Muhammad Bakhsh. 

Sialkot Cantonments. —Hakim Sirajuddin. 

Chatti Shaikhdn. —Mubinuddin, Karam Ilahi. 

JPura Miron. —Moulvi Abdulhakim. 

Radas. —Hasan Din. 

Phagtoal. —Jauhar SMh. 

Hamza Ghaus. —Karam Bakhsh. 

Butar. —Ghulam Muhammad. 

Panchgrain, —Shdh Din. 

Saulehpur. —Ismail. 

Partanteali .—Devi Datta. 

Kotli Luhardn. —Ahmad Ali and Farzand Ali. 

Richhara. —Mukanda, Prem Singh. 

Moulvis. — Sialkot.— Ghuldm Husain, Karam Ilahi, Abdulla (who is a 

g iysician also), Ghaus, Haji Abdulla, Hafiz Sultan, Ataulla, Myan Husain, 
aram Ilahi, Muhammad Alim, Abdul Hakim (son of Moulvi Muzammil), 
Muhammad Hasan, Mir Hasan (teacher of the Mission school). 

Sialkot Cantonments. —Moulvi Eazli Ahmad, Moulvi Mubarak Ali. 
Ballanwala. —Wahab Shdh. 

Phagtoal .—Muhammad Ali. . 

Butar. —Shahnawdz, Buta. 

Adlakh. —Fazla, Nur Ahmad. 

Bordhri. —Shahab Din. 

Ad&lat Garh. —Ali Muhammad 
Chury&n. —Shdh Muhammad. 

Pandits.— Sialkot. —Hera Hand, Ganga Mm, Lekh Bdm, Kaka Rdm, 
Badri Nath, Damodar Bass, Mathura, Chakarbhan, Narsing Dass, Devi Dan, 
Mul Raj, Bhawania, Ganpat, Harya, Kashi Rdm, Rdmchand. 

Sialkot Cantonments. — Jai Bhagwan. 

Chatti Bhaikdn. —Rdm Kishen, Gaukal. 

Radas. —Rajrup. , 

Miyal .—Maui Karan, Mathura. 

Ajmalpvr. —Gunda, Lalman, Jagat Rdm. 
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Bhais. — Sialkot .—Wazir Bingh, Karam Singh, Ganga R&n, Bhag Singh, 
Mehtab Singh, Asa Singh, Sundar Singh, Nihal Singh, Gurdat Singh, Ittar 
Singh, Ganda Singh. 

Fartmtoali .—Bhai Mul Singh. 

Kotli Luhardn .—Bhai Arjan Singh. 

Sarma Ghaus .—Nihal Singh, Jagat Singh. 

Poet. — Sialkot .—Ishq Peclia. 

The number of Madrasas, Maktabs and'Koran schools in the Sialkot 
town and circle and particulars regarding them are given in the following 
statement:— 


Locality, 


Sialkot City. 

Moeqno of Masone . 
of llbutta 
of Pura . 
of Slihh Ranjha 
of GhuLam Ali. 
Private house of the teac 
M usque of Ilona . 

Old mosque . " . . 

Potters’ ninsquo . 

Afghani,' mosque . 

Millers’ moaqno . 
Carpenters' mosque . 
Mosque of Shah C'hAna 
Grand moaquo 
Mosque of Allalok 
Sohoul of BohAr Khan . 
Mosque of Afghani, 

,, of Kerbs Kashmiri . 
„ KalmtrAuwali . 
Tailors’ mosque . 

Houso of Deputy Wazir Ali 
,, of Mii Mazhar Ali . 
Mosque KunjriwAii 


G, Idsmiths’ moaqno . 
Moaqno of Kashmiris . 
Aram's moaqno 
Molyan'a moaquo . 

13iba moaqno . . 

Yatfm Shah's moaqno . 
Moaquo of Chnna Sazan 
„ of Kekki Zaiyan 
Maaon'a moaquo . 
Madraaa llahar Khan . 

Sialkot Cantonments. 

Sadar Bazar . 

Lai Knrti 

Sialkot Circle. 

Snrhali . 

Daluwali 
Pitaar . 

BaoranA. 

Gulpar . 

Teprath. 

Zandra . 

Phagwal. 

Uonadpur 
Muaaffarpur 
Channunmon 
Panchgarain 
LarakniwAl 
Kharota. 

Dholi Chand 
LaghwAu 
Gondal 
Adlakh 
Gadara 
Botar . 

Partanwali 
Kotli Londi 
WaryAm 
Tata . 

PannnirAl 
Ohaunkpur 
Malohhan 
Kali . 

Ballanwala 
Wairam. 

KadAi . 

Adlakh . 

Kotli Luharin 


Teacher. 

No. of pupilu. 

Snbjecta taught. 

Fabih Diu . 

10 

Persian aud Arabio 

Rahim Hog . 

20 

Do. do. 

Nuruddin . 

20 

Do. do. 

Muhammad Akbar 

10 

Do. do. 

Quari Sithih 

16 

The KorAn .... 

Nur Bakhsh 

25 

Persian and tho Koran 

Hu Haiti Bakhih . 

18 

Persian and Arabio 

Karani llahi 

.30 

Do. do. 

liatiz Sultan Ahmad . 

12 

Do. do. . . 

I<uqrnan .... 

12 

Do. do. 

Haji Abdulla 

30 

Do. do. , 

Hatiz Jlmniddin . 

10 

Do. do. 

Ahmad Slmh 

»» 

Tho KorAn .... 

Ilahz Sultan 

30 

l>u. 

Hafiz Fa/aldin . 

20 

Do. 

Mnnh i <Ihuluxn Husain 

15 

Persian and Arabio 

Kuhetmnlla .... 

10 

The KorAn and Persian 

Karam Diu . 

20 

l)o. do. 

Mtmlvi lluxain . 

14 

Persian and Arabio 

liatiz Hakim-ulla 

10 

The Koran .... 

Monlvi Karam llahi . 

20 

Arabic and Persian 

Kahiiu Kakheh . 

16 

Persian .... 

Myan Haji . 

20 

Tho Karan and Persian 





Girls. Boys. 


Faisal Din .... 

4 4 

Persian and Arabio 

(ihulsm Muhammad . 

0 6 

The Koran .... 

Sultan Shah .... 

0 2 

Do. 

Nur lliiMan .... 

5 0 

Do. 

Husain Bakhsh . 

0 D 

Do. ..... 

Amiriiddiu .... 

0 5 

Do. 

Nizam uddin. 

1 2 

Do. 

Iinumuddin .... 

0 4 

Do. 

Nahi Hakhah . 

0 7 

The Koriin and Persian 

Gliulam Husain . 

15 

Arabio and Persian 

Ali Muhammad . 

10 

The Koran .... 

... 

5 

Do. 

Fatah Din . 

10 

Arabic and Persian. 

Shah Muhammad. 

32 

Do. do. 

Ghulem Husain . 

20 

Do. do. 

Shahab Din .... 

17 

Do. do. 

Ramzan Ali .... 

15 

Do. do. 

Nur Din .... 

35 

Do. do. 

Barkat Ali . 

25 

Do. do. 

Muhammad Ali . 

11 

Do. do. 

Zahur Din .... 

31 

Do. do. 

GhulAnt Mnetofa . 

12 

Do. do. 

Nur Ahmad .... 

14 

Do. do. 

Shah SawAr .... 

22 

Do. do. 

Pir Bakhsh .... 

20 

Do. do. 

Muhammad Bakhsh • 

11 

Do. do. 

Taj Din . 

12 

Do. do. 

Gulah Shwh .... 

IS 

Do t do. 

Havat Ali . 

18 

Persian . 

Fazla ..... 

2 

The KorAn .... 

Nur Ahmad .... 

4 

Do . 

GhnlAm Muhammad . 

14 

Do . 

Amiruddin .... 

13 

Do. 

Nizamuddin.... 

11 

Arabio and Poraian 

Nazar Shuli .... 

5 

Tho KorAn .... 

Ilmuddiu .... 

5 

Do . 

Muhammad Bokhah . 

39 

Do . 

Ilamddin .... 

5 

Do . 

Lab a .... a 

4 

DO. • a a • • 

Ramzan .... 

6 

Do . 

WahAb Shnh. . 

5 

Arabio ..... 

Haaanuddin .... 

10 

Arabia and Persian . 

Dasondhi .... 

6 

The KorAn . . . . 

Abdnlla .... 

4 

Do . 

Ahmad Din .... 

3 

Arabio Medicine . . . 


Inoume of 
I teacher. 


| Be. 

20 per annum. 
25 

M „ 

.20 

’ 50 per annum. 
, 30 „ 

! *0 , 

i 20 „ 

20 „ 

'■2 :: 

IS 

i ” 

18 

: as „ 

j 20 „ 

GO 

!l« 

40 „ 


Food. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

96 per annum. 


3 per menaem. 


16 per annum. 

5 :: 

12 

16 „ 

10 „ 

10 „ 

10 „ 

6 ,, 

10 „ 

S :: 

1 :: 

« :: 
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Kotli Lnhuan, western 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Urah . . . 

Langrval • 

Kan WaU . 

Chum&n 

Baidan Wali ■ • 

Lakka Gadh . 

Kotli Sura Singh . 
Anjutar. 

Hamza Ghana . 
Charar . 
liandi Mandal 
Bualehpur . 
Bangpura 

Fora Nika (3 schools) 
llyanapuru (2 schools) 
Fora Heran . 


Hasan Muhammad 
Ghaiia . 

Abdulla 
Gulab Shah . 
Abdurrahim . 
Kanihea Singh . 
Ilahi Bakhsh ■ 
Hasurnddin. . 

Qadir Bakhsh 
Muhammad Shah. 
Addulla 

Qadir Bakhsh . 
Ghulam Muhammad 
Hasan Muhammad 
Karam Bakhsh . 
Mernn Bakhsh . 
Ruknuddin . 

Ahmad Bakhsh . 


23 

10 

10 

16 

8 

6 

6 

9 

8 

7 
10 

8 
7 

4 
7 

5 

6 
20 
58 
86 
50 

5 


The Korin 
Do. . 
Do. . 
Do. . 


Persian 
Do. . 

Do. . 

Do. . 

The Korin and Persian. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 


44 per 

20 

20 

82 

32 

16 

12 

22 

18 

16 

14 

16 

16 

14 
8 

15 
10 
12 


Gurmvihi, Shastri, Mahajani and Lande Schools in (he Sialkot Circle. 


Sialkot. 

Ali Muhammad and Nabi 
Bakhsh. 

110 

Lande . 

180 per annnm. 

Chatti Shaikhan . 

Ramkishen and Gaukal 

18 

Do. 


Bechhara .... 

Radhi Shah.... 

20 

Do. 


Chatti Shaikhan . 

Moti Singh .... 

35 

Do. 


Agnki. 

12 

Do. 

IS .. 

Bechhara .... 


40 

Gurmnkhi. 

Sialkot. 

Pandit BAmohand 

5 

Sanscrit and Gurmnkhi. 


Ditto .... 

Gobind RAm . • 

12 

Sanscrit Grammar, Ac. 



A private return adds the following indigenous schools to those already 
mentioned:— 


Nome of Village. 

Makttbt 

and 

Mad- 

rasas. 

No. of 
pupils. 

Subjects taught. 

Pat- 

■hulas. 

No. of 
pupils. 

Gamut' 

khi- 

achoola. 

No. of 
pupila. 

Maha- 

Junl 

schools. 

No. of 
pupila. 

Chirarb&la 


a 


l 

7 

Arabic. 




1 

m 

•M 

Hadali 


a 


i 

5 


H. 




am 

am 

Lagewal 


a 


i 

12 

Arabic and Persian. 

... 



mm 

a. *• 


Khanna 




i 

6 

• ee 




t|1 

.a. 

Muaz7.ama.bAd 




l 

5 

Ditto. 

... 






Moongar . 




i 

13 

Ditto. 

ate 



... 


— 

Chak Sader 




l 

7 

Ditto. 

see 

. „ t 





Kbutiki . 




i 

8 

Ditto. 

. , , 

... 




am 

Kot Phokran 




i 


Ditto. 


i. 




am 

Kot Karan Bakhsh 



l 


Arabic. 


• tT t 




... 

Nagur 




l 


Ditto. 

ee. 

... 

••• 

... 

Ilf 

■» 

Sainail Awf£a 

• 



i 


Ditto. 

... 



am 


am 

Kaipur 

• 



l 

5 

Ditto. 

... 

eee 


am 


mm 

Jlhera Sindh 

• 



i 

4 

Ditto. 

... 





am 

Kish . . 




l 

S 

Ditto. 

• es 





m. 

Phuni 




i 

11 

Ditto. 

... 

,.. 




- 

GujranwaU 

e 




8 

Ditto. 

... 

• «■ 



see 

■» 

Guna Kalin 

• 



IfHi 1 

12 

Arabic and Persian. 

ess 



tlt 


am 

Sahuwali 

• 




10 

Ditto. 

M« 

. . f 




am 

Lakra (Khurd) 



» 

iiB* 

6 

Arabic. 

• es 





tee 

Lakraburji 
Kotli Koka 

• 


a 


5 

Ditto. 





,0. 

• •• 

• 


• 

’m 

13 

Ditto. 

tee 





• •• 

Mirra • 

• 

• 

• 


26 

Arabic and Persian. . 

t*» 



11( 


am 

Sayyiiki 

a 


• 

wK 

10 

Ditto. 

ee« 

• es 

see 

• •* 


aaa 

Daoki 





8 

Ditto. 

... 





mm 

M ateki . 




i 

8 

Ditto. 



,, , 

t 1 a 


am 

Mateli 


a 


i 

6 

Ditto. 

... 


a*. 



am 

Tirgaii 


a 


i 

5 

Ditto. 

Ml 

• ee 

eee 


• •■ 

aaa 

Kaipur 


• 


its 

... 

... m. 

• ee 

• ee 

1 

8 

•m 

am 

Peb Pb&nki 


• 

• 

• es 


• a. 

... 

ee* 


am 

1 

S 

Sadh . 


a 

a 

n 

17 


• ee 


. lf 

• ee 

••• 

IM 

Bad ry ana . 
Phftth 


a 

a 

B 

6 


eee 

• •• 


am 

mm 

• •• 


e 


B 

11 


• ee 





■ •4 

Mahal Makra 

a 



B 

6 


♦ e* 





am 

Pindi Pinjoran 

a 



i 

6 

Persian. 

••• 

• •• 


• ee 


Ml 

Loti . . 

a 



■i 

12 

Ditto. 

■ 1B 

we 


••A 

■ 

Ml 

Kapurtiwali 

a 

• 


B] 

10 

Arabic And Persian. 


■ ■ 

• •• 

••• 

B 

■ 

Peroli 

• 

a 


Bl 


Arabic.' 


mm 


• •• 



Bakarpur . 

a 

a 


■1 


Ditto. 

■ V 


»•• 

••• 

■H 

Hfl 

Siri . 

• 

• 


n 

11 

Ditto. 


mu 



Me 

•mm 

Chakakhia . 




■ 

■ 

Ditto. 

n 

••• 

Ml 

• •• 

• •• 

• M 
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Moms of Villus. 


Akbarabad 
Chhrani . 
Xotla 

Bhabrvanwala 
Nawal 
Adalatgarh 
Ajmalpur . 
Balluwal . 
Nakhkhuwal 
Gujarkala . 
Adamdarag 
Lakra (major) 
Dholan . 
Hot Khammau 
Firu Ohak 
Phalluwali 
Bichhara . 
Matiki 
Tirga 

Ladhar . 
Gangwal . 
Jlbarminwale 
Hijra! 

Palbajwan . 



Falura .—Tlio distinguished Hakims in tliis circle are Myan GhuMm 
Naqshband of Gudgor, Haidar Shall of Sohni Wali, and Moulvi Sayyid Gulab 
Shah (who is a good Arabic scholar) of Gudgor. 


There are maktahs in Gudfjor, Wichliuki and Ehananwali, attached to the 
village mosques, under Sayyid Gulab Shah, Usman, and Slidh Sawar, with 12, 
6 and 14 pupils respectively. The subjects of tuition are the Koran, Arabic 
grammar, Muhammadan law, and Persian. 

Zafancal .—Moulvi Qutbuddin and Gliulam Qadir Shdh are distinguished 
Arabic scholars in Zafarwal. 


The following indigenous schools are mentioned in the Police returns:— 


Place. 


Zsfarwil 

Chhirrar 

Mariii 

Atharwi 

Bhnuii 

Hichli 

Dhol 

Nogrin 

Sakror 



No, of 
pupil*. 

Subjects taught. 

22 

The Korin, Arabic and Persian. 

14 

Ditto ditto. 

33 

Persian, Urdu and Arabic. 

15 

The Korin. 

5 

Do. 

3 

Do. 

16 

Do. 

25 

The Koran and little Persian. 

24 

The Koran. 


The district return adds the following schools 
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Mu*. 

Mistam. 

Panaiua. 

Oraivnx 

SCHOOLS. 

II 

■CBOOtl. 

Ho. 

Pupils. 

■ 

Pupil*. 


Pupil*. 

m 

Pupil*. 

Eotli Chiwar . 






a 


1 

re 

n 

m 



■ 


Chhiwar. 






a 




Kfl 

4 


aaa 



Dogri 




• 


a 


1 

8 

1 1 


M. 




Charwa . 




• 


a 


1 

26* 

••• 

... 

-a 




Majra . 




• 


a 


1 

8 


..a 


... 

... 


Joyan . . 




• 




1 

10 

• a* 

aaa 


... 

a*. 


Nerpal . 




• 




X 

6 

aaa 

aaa 


... 



Jauialjnnd 








1 

20 

•a* 

a.a 





Salabiki . 








1 

10 

... 

aaa 


a» 



Maharajki 







• 

1 

12 

aaa 

aaa 

... 

aaa 



Mundeki , 







a 

1 

7 

... 

... 

a.. 




Kctli Khawaja 







• 

1 

13 

... 

• a. 

•M 

IS 



Lodkraki 




• 




1 

8 

aaa 

... 


mm 

|M 


Kalawali 




* 




1 

7 

• a* 

... 





Kotli Tirkbanan 




• 




X 

81 

aaa 

... 


■ ■ 



Khakhkhanwah 

• 



a 




X 

9 

..a 


1 


... 


Cbaunda 

• 







1 

26 

aaa 

aM 

■ra 

12 



Alian Wali 

• 







1 

15 

..a 

M. 


H H 



Bangryala 








1 

8 

aaa 

wa 


' . 

aaa 


Mehdiala 








X 

7 

aaa 

Hi 

a~ 


t .. 


Sabuki 






. * 


1 

5 

... 

... 

... 

M. 

f 


Depuki ■ 






a 


... 

a*. 




... 

1 

25 

Salura 






a 


1 

.6 

aaa 

... 


... 

a*a 


Kot Bara 






a 


1 

10 

... 



... 



Changryan • 








1 

6 

... 

... 


... 

... 

aaa 

Fendi Pahgu . 








1 

20 

... 



... 


(tt 

Jetiwala Bails 








1 

6 

... 

... 





Sabzpir . 








1 

7 

at. 

• at 



• a. 

aa. 

Jetiwala 








1 

18 

... 

... 


... 



Bhartal . 




• 




1 

6 

... 


... 




Dholan . 




• 




X 

10 

... 


... 




Saudanwali 




• 




1 

12 

... 






Maty ala . 








1 

5 

... 




... 


Sanktra . 








1 

4 

1 

7 

aaa 

... 

... 

... 


Myani. —Moulvi Ghulam Husain of Dudh and Hakim Rnhmatullah SMh 
of Banyan Wald are brought to notice. 

In the villages of Bampur and Kala Khatai, there are Gurmukhi schools, 
one in each, conducted by Sital Dass and Hira Singh, and attended by 12 and 4 
pupils respectively. 

The following are the maktabs of Arabic and Persian in this circle:— 


Place. 

No or 

JtfaktabD. 

No. of pupils. 

Subject* taught. 

Teacher*. 

Dudh . 

i 

14 

Arabic and Persian . 

Gliuldm Husain. 

KalaKhdtdi . 

l 

13 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ahmad Sh&b. 

Ditto . 

l 

- 10 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ghulam Din. 

Bajandirfld 

l 

11 

Ditto 

ditto 

Nur Ahmad. 

Ditto 

l 

10 

Ditto 

ditto 

Sb4h Din. 

Ditto 

X 

6 

Ditto 

ditto 

Jundd. 

Nani 

i 

12 

Arabic 

• a 

Hashan. 

Banduri 

i 

12 

Arabic and Fenian . 

Umar Din. 

Karan . . 

i 

7 

Ditto 

ditto 

Imam Din. 

Kbond . 

l 

12 

Ditto 

ditto 

... 

Sada Nnrli 

i 

13 

Ditto 

ditto 

Jani Sbih. 


B AyL —The following Moulvisr have been brought to notice as distm*» 
guished Moulvis:— Nizamuddin TJVma of Bhanyan, Ohuldm Muhammad of 
Mari Kaldn, Nuruddin of Ganguhar, Muhammad Tar of Badu Mali, Mason 
Muhammad of Bbagyan, Nur Ahmad of Bhujh, Umar Din of Bandhir, 
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Abdulhakim of Magula, and Khdn Muhammad of Malat-nm* 
Moulvis teach in the following indigenous schools 


All these 


Place. 


No. of 
Maktaba. 


Bhsnin . 
Win Kalin 
Oangohar 
Badh Mali 
Bhigiin 

a h 

ir 

Maguli 

Maiakpur 


No. of pupil., 

21 
13 
12 
13 
9 
10 
IS 
15 
• 10 


BubjpclH taught. 


Persian and Arabic 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 


Income of the teacher. 


42 maunds of corn per 
20 „ 

f 4 • 

2(i „ 

20 „ 

18 „ 

30 „ 

30 „ 

20 .. 


annum. 


Goyallw 

teacher receives Us. 2-12 per mensem. er> whllst the Lande 

Naruwal, maybe mentioned among° f 

10 i,ui,Us —s 

and 8 “ !”o"!;n“ e ‘ 0h001 in ta— lande 

, ”™S™ 7 '] ,at «“ rcoplc of this circle feel meonvenieneod 

hy the loot that the sehools are sc lew in numlicr, and tlut therefore the 
people are almost excluded irom education. e tne 

The district returns mid the following schools to those mentioned bv the 

police returns for the Raya and Naruwal circles y 1 


Place. 


No. of 
Maktaba. 


Deryanwalii 

D4«lu . 

Uiichi . 

Dungy in 

Khan . 

Sbuhiliwal 

Ladbar 

Chakrali 

Kalkhanah 

Megab 

Naduki 

Gharyal Kalan 
Jiun Koriyah 
Mitha Suja . 
Mari Khurd . 
Kot Bliujh . 
Tabid Kalan . 
Shamsherpur 




1 



J 



1 



1 


» • 

1 


• a 

a • 

1 

a ■ 

• • 

1 

a • 

• i 

1 

a a 

• a 

1 

• • 

• • 

1 

a a 

1 • 

1 

• • 

a t 

1 

a a 

• • 

1 

a a 

a a 

■ • 

1 

• a 

a • 

1 

• a 

• a 

1 


No. of 
pupils. 

12 

13 
7 

It! 

4 

4 

4 

7 

15 

14 
10 

3 

8 
1 
7 
3 

3 

4 


Subjects taught. 


[Persian, Urdu and Arabic. 

Ditto ditto. 
Persian. 

The Koran. 

Persian. 

The Koran and Urdu. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto, 

Persian, Urdu and the Kotin. 

Ditto ditto ditto, 

Persian and Urdu. 

Arabic. 

Tho Koran and Persian. 
Persian. 

The Koran and Persian. 
Persian. 

The Koran and Persian. 

The Korin and Urdu, 


PasrtJr. -MouM Abdulla of Pasrtfr is the only distinguished man in thi« 
circle, who teaches the Kordn and advanced books in Arabic and Persian to 0 
pupils m the mosque of Kakkazais. ana rersian ™ 9 

Theory Gurmukhi schools in this circle are in the villages of Kalalwala 

wS^E^*-*** 10 *4- -iSiDti 
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Pandit Ooranditta conducts a Lnnde school in Pasriir, which is attended 
by 54 pupils. The other Mahajani schools are at Budha Qaruya and Paropi, 
with 24 and 10 pupils. 

The following are the Kor&n, Arabic and Persian schools :— 


Paarfir 

Nagliftn 

Nagal Ram Chand . 

Basftlpnr 

Chnhan . 

Kal&lwala 

Bhag 

Bhagnt 

Takhtpur 

Budha Dharga 

Pan w ana 

Kamalpur 

Khiva 

Kotli Mughlan 
Mai pur 
Chiaa 
Kal Bajw£ 

Koriki 

Qasi Bharang 
Jholki . . 

Shahti 

Uncha Bharang 
Kotli Fakir Chand 
Montana 

Kotli Wisakh Singh 

Kot Bae . 

Sangroli . . 

Tawaryanwala 

Budha Guraya 

Sarai 

Siyan 

Lopri 

Thatthi 

Sikandarpur . . 


Place. 


No. of 
Haktabs. 


No. of 
pupila. 


Subjects taught. 


4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


56 

5 
9 

6 
12 

4 

4 
12 

9 

6 

15 

18 

.8 

3 

25 

12 

20 

10 

12 

5 

6 
17 
11 

2 

3 

9 

8 

6 

20 

12 

8 

6 

7 

1 


Korin, Arabic. 

Persian and Urdn. 

Korin and Urdu. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Pereian. 

Koran. 

Persian. 

Korin and Persian. 

Korin. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Korin and Persian. 

Korin. 

Korin and Persian. 

Korin. 

Do- 
* Do- 
Do. 

Korin and Porsian. 

Korin. 

Do. 

Korin and Persian. 

Do. 

Do. 

Korin, Arabic and Persian. 
Ditto ditto. 

Thtto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Qaida Arabio. 


Qala Sobha Singh. —GliuMm Hasan, Wazira, Babu Deviditta of Qala 
Sohlia Singh, Sadig Ali of Lunar, and Muhammad Ali of Alipur (who is a 
Moulvi also) are said to he the most distinguished Hakims in this circle. 
Among Moulvis, Azizuddin, Hafiz Ali Akbar, of Qala Sobha Singh, and Imam* 
uddin, of Kot Aroyan, deserve notice. Pandits Kauslii ltdm, Narayen Dat and 
Asanand and Bhai Hira Singh are also good scholars of Sanscrit and Gurmukhi 
respectively. 


Plaee. 


Income of the 
teacher. 


Dale . 

Kot AraiAn 
Chohra . 

Ladhar . . . . 

Kotli Muhammad Sadiq 

Bhojii . 

Panchgarain . • 

Khairullapnr. 

Alipnr . . . . 

Chat Jagat Bai 


Tanhu . 


Bahki Ki 
Bopowali 

Qala Sobha Singh 


Bs. 3 per mensem 

Daily food . . 

1 mannd of corn 
per mensem. 

Food . 

7 mannds per 
mensem. 

Food . . 

2 mannds per 
mensem. 

2j mannds pet 
mensem. 

Food . 


11 mannds per 
mensom. 

1 mannd of corn 
per mousem. 

Ditto. 

2 mannds per 
mensem. 


Gratuitously 


No. of 
pnpils. 

Snhjocts taught. 

Teacher. 

25 

Persian and the Koran 

Nnr Ahmad. 

6 

Do. 

Imam Din. 

16 

Do. 

Abdul Karim. 

5 

The Koran .... 

Bnfca Shah. 

J20 

Persian and Arabio 

Ia mail. 

7 

Do. 

Mania Did. 

14 

Do. 

Haft a Ismail. 

14 

Do* • e S 1 

Tajuddin. 

84 

Do. 

Gbulam Husain. 

5 

Do. a a a a 

Abdnr RftaMd. 



a Imam Din. 

12 

The Korin .... 

iMoali. 

}Shor Muhammad. 

(Shahamat Ali. 

6 

Do. 

Talebnddin. 

8 

Do. 

Hasan. 

60 

Persian and Arabic 

Hafis AU Akbar. 


Qala Sobha Singh lias also a Mahajani school with SO pupils and a San¬ 
scrit school with 10. 


Sateah.— Among the Hakim* here Ilmuddin is distinguished. The 
villages of Killa Suba Singh and Qahaarwali have a Gurmukhi school upder Bhai 
Sham Singh, with 25 pupils learning Gurmukhi and Lande, and a Lands 
school under Sirdar, with 11 pupils. 
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The Kordn schools and maktahs in the Satardh circle, as mentioned in the 
police returns, are as follow :— 


Flics. 

No. of 
Maktabs. 

No. of 
pupils. 

Subjects taught. 

Dhandal . 

« 





1 

8 

The Koran. 

Mtanwdli . 

• 





1 

14 

Persian and Arabic. 

Fatehpur . 






1 

12 

99 99 >9 

Chdngi 






1 

9 

99 99 99 

SandiAn& 






1 

6 

Urdu. 

Mohanftbr . 



. . 



1 

4 

The Kor&n. 

Kotli Maqbara 






1 

8 

Persian and Arabic. 

Dbarang . 



• 



2 

12 

99 99 99 

Makliana . 






1 

5 

The Kortn. 

Batarand 



a 



1 

8 

Persian and Arabic. 

Kot Iman . 



a 



1 

8 

.Persian. 

Lala 






1 

6 

99 

Kotli Data . 






1 

4 

Arabic. 

Sar&i 






1 

12 

99 

Verwala 






1 

9 

99 


In the circles of Pasrur, Qala Sobha Singh and Satrdh the following 
indigenous schools have been added by the District Return:— 



" ' " 






Maktabs. 

P&tahalui. | 

Gurmukhi schools- 

Mahajani and 
Lands achoola. 


Puc*. 







Pupils, 


Pupils. 


Pupil.. 


Pupils. 

Udofntta. 







l 

20 







Lakkhunki 







i 

n 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Lndi Jajja 







i 

9 

... 


... 

... 

... 


Bhulnr . 








... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

i 

15 

Jodtiala . 







i 

9 

... 

• •• 

... 

• •• 

l 

16 

Suranwali 







i 

30 


... 

... 



... 

I'hanga . . . 

Kotli Hira - 







l 

9 


... 

... 

... 









l 

7 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Kotli JJ nharan 







l 

Hi 

... 


... 

... 

... 


Phakki . 







l 

HI 

... 


... 

... 

... 


Dhirki . 







i 

Kfl 

... 


... 

... 

... 


Nagal Ramcliand 







l 

15 

... 


. M 

... 

... 


Miras Bujwa . . 







l 

mm 

... 



... 

IK 


Tagipnr . 







l 

HI 

... 

... 

... 

... 

— 


Kazi Pliarang . 







1 

El 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Bohawa . 







2 

KH 

... 


... 

. .. 

... 


Mangat. . 







i 

9 

... 

... 

... 


1 

16 

Ouldki . 







2 

21 

... 


... 

... 

1 

8 

Chak Ogn 







1 

6 

— ‘ 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

Data Zaidka 







2 

25 

— 


... 

• a. 

... 

... 

Qakkharwali . 







1 

8 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Manga . 







1 

8 

... 

... 



... 

... 

Gathyalian 







1 

18 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Kotli Tarar . 







1 

10 

... 


— 

• •• 

... 

... 

Bahlolpur 







1 

7 

... 


... 

• •• 

... 

... 

Malalu . 






• 

1 

8 

•M 

... 

... 

... 

... 

io 

Sukhana. 





• 

• 

3 

18 

... 


... 

8 

1 

Qaharwali 

Thapuala 






• 

1 

8 

... 


1 

... 








1 

7 

... 


1 

8 

... 

... 

Thattha Gulab Singb 





• 


... 

“8 

... 


1 . 

10 

•• 


Bhupar . 





* 

• 

1 

... 


... 


• «. 

... 

Saib 







1 

5 

... 


... 


... 

... 

Sanopar . , 



• 



• 

1 

8 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

Shadi Khanwala . 






• 

1 

8 

... 


... 


... 

... 

Bans .' 







1 

9 

... 


• ... * 

i 1 

... 

... 

Wahiudu. 






• 

2 

14 

... 

... 

1 

8 

... 

a*. 

Kila Subii Singb 







1 

14 

... 


... 

... 

1 

8 

Ohbangi Shah Khak 






• 

1 

6 



... 





Dharamkot.— There are schools in the following villages, in which Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu are taught 

1. Kotlihauoah Saddulla Khdn, attached to the police station, under 
Azizuddin, a man of average qualifications, teaching 13 pupils on 
Rs. 24 per annum. 
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2. Rajawala, attached to a mosque with 15 pupils under Bhawal Bakhsh, 

who gets Rs. 30 per annum. 

3. Ogd Rudar, 2 maktabs under Hasandin, teaching 7 girls, and Ghul&m 

Rasul teaching 25 boys. The income of each teacher being Rs. 20 
per annum. 

There is a Gurmukhi school in the village of Chak Ram Rase, in which 
Shibnath teaches Gurmukhi to 8 pupils. 

Daska. —Hakim Bute Kh&n, Hakim Barkliurdar and Hakim Sher Singh 
of Goyandki , Hakim Imam Din of Mitranwali, and Dwarka Dass and Zakir 
Shdh of Jamki are noticed as distinguished native* physicians in this circle. 
Moulvi Abdulla Hamid of Kot Banda and Kazi Ghulam Muhammad of 
Mitrantoali are the most eminent Arabic scholars, whilst Pandit Narayan of 
Dhamouki and Pandits Ishar Dass and Balr&m of Mitranwali are brought to 
notice as noted Pandits. 

The villages of Jamki and Raska have each a Sanscrit school with 18 and 
4 pupils respectively. There are Gurmukhi schools in the villages of Raska, 
Mitranwali and Galotyan, with 86 and 20 pupils respectively. 

The Lande schools in the villages of Sandhanwala, Raska, Mitranwali, 
JPhadiwala and Alumahar have 7, 20, 6, 40, and 22 pupils respectively. 

The following are the indigenous Koran and Perso-Arabic schools in this 
circle:— 


Place. 

No. of 
Maktabs. 

No. of 
pupil*. 

| SubjeetB taught. 

Allumahar . 




2 

20 

The Koran. 

Amawatra . 




1 

10 

Ditto. 

Phadiwala 




1 

19 

The Koran, Persian, ana Urdu. 

Thalyara 

• • 



1 

6 

Ditto. 

Thatta Goraya 

• i 



1 

4 

Ditto. 

Jamki 

• • 



1 

35 

The Koran, Persian, and Urdu. 

Jesarwala 

• • 



1 

7 

The Korun. 

Chak Mayana 

• • 



1 

4 

Ditto. 

Dhunduvrali 

• • 



1 

8 

Ditto. 

Dholiwali 




1 

12 

Ditto. 

Rinjhay 




1 

5 

Ditto. 

Sak'hkhuki . 




] 


Ditto. 

Sandhanwala 




1 

4 

Ditto. 

Kallarkot 




1 

3 

Ditto. 

Galutyan (minor) 

• • 



1 

14 

Ditto. 

Kotkhaman . 




- 1 

10 

The Koran, Persian, and Urdu. 

Kotlikuka 





8 

Ditto. 

Gujra 

• • 




50 

The Koran, Urdu, nnd Persian. 

Magiiukhaman 

a • 



1 

14 

The Korfiri and Persian. 

Murhana 

a • 



1 

4 

The Koran. 

Mahi Thakrai 

a • 

a 


1 

10 

Ditto. 

Weruwala 

a • 

a 

s 

1 

6 

Ditto. 

Mitranwali . 

• • 



1 

20 

The Koran, Persian, and Urdu. 

Belianwala 

a a 



1 

12 

The Koran. 

Kot Banda . 

a a 

• 


1 

16 

The Korfin, Persian, and Urdu. 


Samryal. — Moulvis Nur Ahmad, Karam Ilahi, Nabi Bakhsh of Sahuwala, 
and Hakims Ghulam Husain and Roda of Samryal, are said to enjoy a reputa¬ 
tion in this circle. 

The villages of Malkhanwala 5 Beguwal and Khartal have each a Gurmukhi 
school under Bhais Ganda Singh, Karam Singh and Badhawa Singh, with 14, 
40 and 12 pupils respectively. Wan, Thanawali and Khartal have Lafcde 
schools with 7,10 and 11 pupils. 
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The Maktabs, Madrasas and Kordn schools in this circle are as given 
below:— 


Place. 

No. of 
Maktabs. 

No. of 
pupils. 

Subjects taught. 

Samryal 


• 



1 

20 

The KorAn, Arabic, and Persian. 

Wao 


• 


• 

2 

17 

Ditto. 

Jatteki 


• 


• 

1 

SO 

Ditto. 

Majra (major) 





1 

16 

Ditto. 

Koluki 


• 



1 

12 

Ditto. 

Kot Dina > 


• 



l 

& 

Ditto. 

Malkhanwala 


• 


• 

.1 

20 

Ditto. 

Randliir 




• 

2 

16 

Ditto. 

Chaoki 




• 

1 

7 

Ditto. 

Kot Malyanwala 





1 

8 

Ditto. 

Badduki 





1 

12 

Ditto. 

Sahuwnla 





6 

60 

Ditto. 

Beguwala 





1 

16 

Ditto. 

Kkaruwnla . 




• 

1 

10 

Ditto. 

Chakkopa 





1 

8 

Dftto. 

Nandgir 


■ 


• 

1 

14 

Ditto. 

Chhalluki 


• 


• 

1 

12 

Ditto. 

Bhunawali . 


e 



1 

9 

Ditto. 

Herajamha . 





1 

11 

Ditto. 

Suuderpur . 





1 

13 

Ditto. 

Badar 





1 

6 

Ditto. 

Daduwali 





1 

7 

Ditto. 

Saruki 





1 

11 

Ditto. 

Thanawali . 





1 

12 

Ditto. 

Cbunki 





2 

15 

Ditto. 







-- 

!1 


Statement of the indigenous schools in the circles of Dasha and Samryal 
which are not mentioned in the Police Returns:— 




Piece. 






Maktabs. 

Patbualab. 

GlSMCKHI 

8CHOOLB. 

MAHAJAKI 
BCMOOLB. 








j Pupils, 


Pupils. 


Pupils, 


Pupils. 


Dailam 








l 

45 




1 

1 

... 

Khartal . 








"i 

l 


i 

15 

... 

C - 

wm 

• •• 

Phagguwala . 
Salwala . 








40 

38 

... 

a 

... 

D 

m 

• a. 

M. 

Shadiwala 








... 



H 

i 


• e. 

Kot Daska 


• 






... 

io 

i 

at. 

ill 


• a. 

Babanjnna 

Killa Tek Singh 


• 






l 

... 


•a. 



... 


. 






l 

10 

... 


• a. 



— 

Bhartanwala . 








1 

5 

... 


... 



... 

Dholiki . 








l 

5 

... 


M. 



see 

Lbouki . 








l 

10 

... 


... 

MB 

... 

eee 

Dhamauki 








l 


... 


... 


... 

■ ee 

Mundeki 








... 

H 

... 


1 

10 

1 

6 

Tatha . 







• 

l 

SI 



... 


M. 

20 

Sabuwala 







• 

... 

M 



1 

Svfl 

1 

Kamalpur 







a 

l 

20 


— 

• a. 


..a 

... 

Kanpur . 








1 

6 


— 

... 


... 

... 

Balia Chak 









10 


... 

... 

H 

••• 

... 

Bhopalwala . 


• 






SI 

mm 


5 

... 

MS 

• ea 

eee 

Ghartal . 


• 






SI 

Klfl 



1 

12 

••• 

••• 

Chakbhada 


• 






SI 

5 

•M 


• a. 


•ee 

• ee 

Bballu Mahar. 








SI 

12 

■ 


• a. 

•ee 


... 

Kot Jundu 








SI 

10 


Me 

... 

... 

• a. 

»e. 

Adamki . 








SI 

BS 

■ 

... 

... 



... 

Kandiaian 


■ 






S9 

■9 

wm 

*•* 

... 

• •a 

M. 

... 

Bhangat 





• 



i 

8 

M* 

... 

a*. 

... 


• •* 

Kamheawala . 








i 

5 





... 

ee. 

Bbakar Mali . 


e 


• 

a 


• 

i 




• •• 


• •• 

... 

Kotba Chishtiyan 




• 

• 

• 

• 

2 


1 


a*. 


... 

ea* 

Saranki . 




• 

• 

# 

■ 

1 




t . . 



eee 

Bobeta . 




• 

• 

• 


1 




... 


• a* 

*ee 

Kopra . 

Ladli . . 




• 

• 


• 

• 

a 

• 

1 

1 

27 

8 

1 


... 


... 

•ee 

• ee 

Mundrawala . 






• 

• 

1 

25 

... 

... 

... 


... 

•ae 

Jandu Shahi . 






• 

• 

1 

6 


H, 

... 

M 

• ea 

. ea 

Hardo-daska . 






a 

a 

1 

40 

i 

10 

2 

25 

1 

50 

Oalotian 




• 




... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

7 

1 

7 
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Phokalyan .—Among Pandits in this circle, Pandit Jagannath of Phokal¬ 
yan, Lalman of Pitholi, Mayya Does of Hayal, Ishar Pass of Kingwal, and 
among Hakims, Maya of Hayal, Ilmuddin of Phokalyan (who is also a distin¬ 
guished Moulvi), Kaushi of Chak Sandal, and Mian Seraj Bin of Kacchi Hand, 
deserve to be noticed. 

There are maktabs in Phokalyan and Pul, one in each, conducted by 
Moulvi Ilmuddin (referred to above), and Miran Bakbsh, with 18 and 22 pupils 
respectively. The subjects of tuition are Persian, Arabic and Urdu. 
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AMRITSAR DIVISION. 

GURDASPUR DISTRICT. 

GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


Olitrlot. : 

No. of 
Mnktabaand 
Madmans. 

No. of 
pupils. 

No. of 
Banserit and 
Nngri 
schoolN. 

No of 
pupils. 

No. of 
Gmiuukhl 
no bools. 

No. of 
pupils. 

No. of 
Lande and 
Mahujani 
schools. 

No. of 
pupils. 

Total No. of 
Indigenous 
School*. 

Tom 
No. of 
puplll. 

Gurdanpur. 

131 

1165 

12 

« 

128 

8 

68 

3 

66 

154 

1.487 


Fatahgarh. —Hakim Muhammad Shall and Moulvis Muhammad Ali Shdh 
and Muhammad Usman Slidh are mentioned as the most eminent of this place; 
the latter is the teacher of the maktnb which is attached to a mosque, and where 
the Kordn, Hadis, and Muhammadan Law are taught. He gets about Rs. 30 a 
year, and the number of pupils attending is 20. 

In the village Tehjah is a maktab with 10 pupils, where Persian and Urdu 
are taught. At the patshala in Tehjah, Narain, son of Sundar, teaches Sanscrit 
to 4 boys going through 8 books with them. His income from this source 
amounts only to Rs. 0 a year. In Man Urdu and Persian are taught in one 
maktab to 9 pupils, and the villages Kathala, Lodi Nigal, Kharlcyan and 
Bawal, have each one maktab, where the Koran and Persian are taught, and 
where 3, 10,10 and 16 pupils attend respectively. 

Sri Govindpur.— Hakims Ghulam Nabi and Rdm Chand and Bhai Jivan 
Kahar are tin; most learned of this circle. There is a Gurmukhi school in Sri 
Qovindpur with 10 pupils. 

Jiajua has a maktab, which is held in a private house : 9 pupils attend, 
Arabic and Persian are taught, and the teacher Ihrahim, who is a man of good 
qualifications, is paid in kind, namely, 25 maunds of grain yearly. The villages 
Mathola and Mari Buchyan have a maktab with 5 pupils each in which 
Persian and Urdu are taught. Mathola has also a small Gurmukhi school 
with 4 pupils. 

Lada Monda and Ghari Afganan have each a maktab, where only Urdu 
is taught with 6 and 7 pupils attending respectively. Adlakh has also a mak¬ 
tab, where Persian and Urdu are taught, 5 pupils attending: and Bhanmari 
has a Gurmukhi school with 6 pupils. 

Pathankot. —The largest maktab of this circle is at Hary&l, where 10 or 12 
pupils are taught in Persian and Urdu by Fatah Din. They give him 60 
maunds of grain yearly. 

Shahr Chin has a maktab with 8 or 9 pupils where the Kordn, Urdu 
and Persian, are taught; and Kheri Basdu and Barwan have each a maktab, 
where Urdu and Persian are the subjects of instruction, having 5 and 12 pupils 
respectively. 

Sujanpur has a good Sanscrit school (patshala), where Piroo, a Brahmin, 
teaches gratuitously 25 pupils. In Nirot Jaimal Singh is a Mahajani school, 
where Balka Maliajan teaches Lande to 11 pupils gratuitously. It is re¬ 
marked in the return that if any grant were to be given by Government to the 
Sujanpur and Nirot schools, their condition would improve. Nirot Mahra has 
a patshala under Shiv Rdm Brahmin with 7 pupils. 

Thana Chhamal and Shah Garib.— The Hakims, known best in this thana, 
are Nuru, Rajada, Mana, Akbar, Nizamuddin: the Moulvis, Didar Bakhsh in 
Mundyala, and Nimatulla. At Mmdyala is a good maktab, attended by 18 
pupils. Didar Bakhsh teaches them Arabic and Persian and gets 40 maunds 
of grain half-yearly. 
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Piali Afghanan, Sultanpur and Khdnpur have each a maktab; in the 
first named Arabic and Urdu are taught, with 15 pupilB attending; and in the 
two latter, Persian and Urdu are taught, with 14 pupils in attendance at each. 
jBingra has a large maktab with 20 pupils; Arabic and Urdu are taught. In 
Gunah, Persian, Arabic and Urdu, are taught, and the number of pupils is 18; 
and at Sihari the Bame subjects are taught to 14 pupils. The 6 following 
xnaktabs at Chak Mhali, Chachwal, Nirpal, Biga and SAahpur Pagu, have 12,5, 
6, 7 and 7 pupils respectively, and Urdu and Persian are the subjects of instruc¬ 
tion. At Naurangabad only Urdu is taught to 8 boys ; whilst at the villages 
Shakar Garh, Chak Kazian, Moth, Bumbu, Isa, and Adlakh, Arabic and Persian 
are taught to 2, 8, 2, 8, 6 and 5 pupils respectively. The last place has also 
a Gurmukhi school with 8 pupils. 

The following villages have also each a maktab in which Arabio or Urdu 
or both are taught. Fatu Wal, 1 maktab with 4 pupils; Bibral, 1 with 6; 
.Chikri, 1 with 7 ; Bambri, 1 with 3; Jickpur 1 with 4; Barman, 1 with 7 ; Bir, 

1 with 6; Baudam halan, 1 with 5; Sag hat 1 with 6; Sakhkhuchak, 1 with 8; 
JPiswal, 1 with 7; Kotli lull, 1 with 8; Phuri Chak, 1 with 8; Chak, 1 with 5; 
Rambra, 1 with 5. 

Sakhkhuchak and Khanuwal have each a Sanscrit school with 8 pupils 
in each. 

Paumanand.— Pandits Thakar Dass and Bliagwan Dass and Hakims Puran 
Bajadah and B&m Dass are noted. The largest maktab is at Gharotah, under 
teacher Miran. It is attached to a mosque; 10 pupils attend,and Arabic^ 
is taught. The villages Chtihan has 1 maktab with 8; Biknor, 1 with 8;" 
Sidipur, 1 with 3; and Narayenpur, 1 with 3 pupils, in all of which only Arabic 
is taught. Gharota has another maktab with 5 pupils. 

Dina Nagar.—M aulvis Fatah Muhammad of Jundi and Hakim Muhammad 
Ali in Pindori Bens are the best men. The largest maktab is at Thanba ; it is 
attached to a mosque, and Fazul Din, who is the mulla of the mosque, teaches 
Persian and the Kordn to 7 boys. He gets 30 maunds of grain. Ranvoai and 
Chak Bdm Shahai have each a small maktab, in which only Urdu is taught with 

2 and 3 pupils respectively. 

Bhutia and TJticha Bhangala have each a maktab, with 3 pupils each, and 
the Karima and the Koran are taught. 

A private return adds the following maktabs:— 


Place. 

Number of 

M&ktaba. 

Number of 
pujiila. 

Subjects taught. 

Jotha.. 

1 

6 

The Kor£n. 

Chak Alya. 

1 

8 

Do. 

Bhatuya. 

H 

10 

Do. and Muhammad¬ 
an Law. 

Ha veli . . .. 

■ 

7 

Persian,Urdu and Arith< 
raetic. 

Dina Nagar. 


23 

The Kordu. 

Do. 


20 

Do. 

Do. 

■h 

6 

Do. 


Dina Nagar has also a patshala with 8 pupils. 

Batala. — Hakims: Kahim SMh, Ata Muhammad, Muhammad Husain, 
Bhawal Shear, Imamuddin, Devi Chand, GhuMm Ahmad, Lachman, Nabi Bakbsh 
and Ala-ud-Din; Maulvis: Sayad Zahur Hasan, Zahurshdh and Zainulabedin; 
Authors : Mufti Imam Bakhsh and Mirza Sultan Ahmad; Baids: Mayadhari, 
Gopi Miss&r, Narayen, Dhonkalya, Baj Bup, Mela; Pandits : Furachand, Gaukal 
Chand, Ajrjan Dhtutt and Kalu; Bhai : Kesra Singh. A private return adds the 
name of Pandit Gang* Bpb#n who teaches Sanscrit to 15 pupils. 
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h "? 8 PyP? 8 * ***■ attached to a mosque, and 
Shi* GausarShAh and Fash Ahmad teach Arabic and Persian in itjl&» are, 
* fettles, nine other maktabs in whioh Arabic and Persian are taught, attended 
W pnpila. There are also 2 Lande schools with 86 pupils; Sangu and Arian are 
the teachers, whose income from fees amounts to Rs. 18 per ma n qa™, The follow- 
„ T 8chools 8X6 m ? ntioned: Qalanwalt, 1 with 14pupils; BmgarmanaaL 
i® * Longmeal, 1 with 0; Malakpur, 1 with 6 j Ballmcal and Alitoal, each 1 
With 2 pupils ; Talwandi Jhanglan, 1 with 21; and Jhora Bmghian, 1 with 6; in 
Whioh, in addition to the Kordn, also Urdu is taught. Bhaluwal , 1 maktab in 
which only Persian is taught to 6 pupils. Nasirki has a maktab in which 
Arabio and Persian ure taught to 8 pupils. 


K^ynvwxs.-—Pandit Shibdat and Hakims Ala Ditta and H^hir* RaHibK 
are named as the best known here. The patshala in Kanhuwan has 10 pupils, 
who are taught Sanscrit and Gurmukhi. Shibdat teaches them gratuitously. 

Bhityan has 1 maktab with 3 pupils; Santani , 1 with 6; Jalalpur, 1 with 
4; and Sikwan, 1 with 3 pupils; in all of which Persian is taught. Jagwal 
Banger and Bhityan has each a small Gurmukhi school with 3 pupils in each. 

Eot Ninan. Muhammad Shdh and Ahmad Ali arc the best Moulvis ; Ha¬ 
kims Ahmad Bakhsh, Kirpa Rdm and Sunder Lai in Mulani Chak, are the dis¬ 
tinguished Hakims', and Ganga Ram and Rodu, are the Pandits of repute. 

The maktab at Kot Ninan has 6 pupils, and Persian and Arabic are taught. 

Mingri has the largest maktab; 40 pupils attend; they arc taught Persian 
and Urdu by Gauhar Shdh, who gets Rs. 6 per mensem. 


Hot Bajina has the second best maktab; 15 pupils attend, and Persian and 
Urdu are taught. In the following villages, which have each a maktab, the 
Cordn and Arabic are taught; Jahidpur, 1 maktab with 7 pupils; Sukrangian, 
1 with 6; Hasraj, 1 with 7; Bhabra, 1 with 6 ; Jtrpal, 1 with 4; Banori, 1 
■with 7; Bhityan, 1 maktab with 0 pupils, at which also Persian is taught. 

Hera Nanak. —Mould Karim Bakhsh (who is a physician also), Pandit 
Dhanpat and Bhai Perag Dass are eminent men in this circle To the mosque 
of this place is attached a maktab in which the Kordn is taught to 10 pupils 
by Ata Muhammad, who gets his food and clothing. There is another maktab 
with 10 pupils. 


There is also a Gurmukhi school which is attached to the dharamsala of Dya 
Ohand, where Pirag Dass Udasi teaches 24 pupils (private informant gives 40), 
for which he gets his food and clothes. There is a patshala also with 21 pupils, 
who are taught Grammar and Logic by Pandit Dhanpat Rai. Another Gur¬ 
mukhi school is attended by 25 pupils. 

Bharamkot has a good maktab, in which the Kordn, Arabic and Persian are 
taught to 31 pupils by Amanat Ali Shdh. There are 2 other maktabs with 37 
pup- s. Bharamkot has also a patshala with 12 pupils learning Sanscrit 
Grammar. 


A private return adds the following maktabs in this circle :— 


n.cc 

Maktub* 

Pupil* 

Kotli Sural melt .. 

2 

12 

Per* d/ghanan . 

1 

6 

Shikar . 

2 

23 

Pkug/mki . 

1 

9 

Shhar .. . 

2 

20 

Mtgh** .. 

1 

19 

Khweja War dak ....... 

1 

6 


' Banya .—The Police returns mention no sohool of any kind in this place, 
but they name the following men as distinguished in this circle Hakims 

t 





















Bigamuddin and Chiraghuddia in Ghooman Khuxd; Dasundhi Shdh, in Nau- 
shera, Nawab 8hdh and Boolan 8Mh in Ghooman Kalan, Jai Cb*nd and Gux- 
dyal. 

Gurdatpur.—Panditt Ganesb Gir and Jit Bdm, MotUvi Sher Muhammad, 
and Hakim* Gulab Kbatri and Kalu Barber are mentioned, the maktab al 
Gurdaspur is attached to a private house; there are 40 pupils, and Barkat All 
teaches them Persian, Arabic and Urdu. He gets SO maunds of grain a year. 

At one of the patshalas, Pandits Jit BAm and Ganesh Gir teach Sanscrit 
gratuitously to *7 pupils. 

The following villages are put down as having eaoh a maktab:— Bahalput 
Chum, 1 with 6 pupils; Migyan also 1 with. 6; Shekhupura, 1 with 4; JBirtmr, 
1 with 8; Tibar, 1 with 5; My an* Chelan, 1 with 8; Chandi, 1 with IS; 
Qhazikot, 1 with 4; Sahdu Chak, 1 with 6; Purvwal, 1 with 4; Rawalpindi 
and Phagwan, each 1 with 6 pupils; and Bimalah, 1 with S pupils. 
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MOOLTAN DIVISION. 

MOOLTAN DISTRICT. 

GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


UohM. 

No. of 
KoktabawA 

Modruu 

1 

No. of | 
papilt. 

No. of 
Sanscrit 
and Negri 
schools. 

No of 
pupils., 

No. of 
Gurmukhi 
schools. 

No of 
pnpllfl. 

No. of 
Lande end 
IfatuOani 
st bools. 

No. of 
pupil*. 

Total 

1 No of 
Indigenous 
schools 

Total 

No of 
[ pupils. 

Mooltan. 

71 

1,118 

10 

109 

u 

203 

8 

B 

100 

2,116 


Thana J alalpur. —The Moulvis mentioned in this circle are Fateh Muham¬ 
mad, Ghaus Bakhsh, Fazil Muhammad and Ala Bakhsh; Pandits Kishora Misser, 
Dida Misser and Kalu Misser. Ghaus Bakhsh is also an author and has written 
a treatise on inheritance according to Muhammadan Law. Among Hakims Jan 
Muhammad is mentioned. According to a private return, 2 maktabs are 
attached to the grand mosque, one with 16 pupils under Fazil Muhammad and 
the other with 4 pupils under Moulvi Ghaus Bakhsh; the subjects of tuition are 
Arabic Grammar, Logic, Muhammadan Law, “ Tafsir ’’and “ Hadis” (Comment¬ 
aries and Exegesis of the Kordn), “Hadis” (traditions of Mu hamma d). Above 
teachers have no fixed income at present. In the time of the Nswabs of 
Mooltan and the Sikhs they held pensions and rent-free land, the documents of 
which, they say, they have still in hand. The other maktabs at Jalalpur are 
under Moulvi Fateh Muhammad, Mian Ghuldm Kadir, Mian Abdul Karim I, 
Mian Abdul Karim II, and Mian Jamal with 10,8, 10, 7 and 4 pupils respect¬ 
ively. In the first-named Muhammadan Law, Persian and Commentaries on 
the Kordn are the subjects of tuition, and in the rest the Kordn and Persian 
only. 


Easti Nonari and Japurivalla have each a Kordn school under Sadik 
Muhammad and Abdul Khalik with 4 and 5 pupils respectively. There is a 
Gurmukhi school at Jalalpur attached to the temple of Kishora Misser, who 
teaches 15 to 20 pupils in Gurmukhi; he gets 16 seers of flour and six annas in 
cash per mensem. Also a patshala with 16 pupils under Dalla Misser, who is a 
good Sanscrit scholar. The boys learn the “Uttam Pdth” and “Amarkosh." 
The teacher gets only 10 seers of flour and 4 annas per mensem. 

Two Mahajani schools under Kishori Dass and Narsingh Dass with 15 and 
20 pupils in winch Hindi, Lande and multiplication table form the subjects of 
tuition. 

Mooltan. —The distinguished Moulvis are Abdul Rahman, Rahim Bakhsh, 
Sultan Mahmud, Abdulla, Nur Muhammad, Nasiruddin, Khuda Bakhsh, Nizam 
tJddin, Qadir Bakhsh, Abdul Haq, Zain Ul-Abidin. The Pandits are RAm 
Bawa, Fateh Ohand, Rikhi Kesh, Chandu Ram, Thakur Dass, Klialo RAm, 
Jhangi RAm, Kanihya Lai, Tharia Lai. Bhais : Jagat Singh, Damodar Das, Amar 
Singh, Salo, Paritam Das, Lalu RAm, Sant Dass, Saru Dass, Pokar Dass, 
RAm Dass, Kanihya RAm, Gulab Singh, Khem Dass, Dharma Dass, Utdm 
-Singh, Ganesh Dass, Daulat RAm, Sara Dass, BAm Dass, Dhian Singh, Ishar 
Parkesh. Hakims : Moulvi Nasir TJddin, GhulAm Riza, Shah Bakhsh, 
Dildar Bakhsh, Qadir Bakhsh, Zaini-Ul-Abidin, Jand Vad/Alah Dad, Didar 
Bakhsh and Muhammad Hassan. Baids : Sukhkhu Lai, Machhar Bhagat, Dili 
BAm, Daulat Rai, Pyare Lai, Siddhu RAm, Kirpa RAm, Nemat Rai, Chela 
BAm, Takkan lad. 

. The Distriot Inspector of Schools has favoured me with the following lists 
of indigenous schools in the Mooltan district, which largely supplement the 
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police return, .but in some respiits oontfadict them, which should invite further 
enquiry. One is as follows:— 

• Extra Maktabs in thb Mooltan Circle 


i 

Mama of 
Mull. 

Hobo 
of town or 
village. 

Locality. 

Taaohar’a name. 

HU qnalifioationi. 

II 

11 

Subjects taught. 

i 

Bixabzi. 









Bs. 


1 

MooltAs. 

Mooltan 

Mosque. 

GhulAm HnttafA 

Ha knows Grammar, 
Arabio and Far- 

so 

The KorAn ud 
Persian books, 

10 

Is paid by Ghnl- 
am KadirKhu 






aiu. 


Gnlistan ud 
BostAn. 


Rais. Ha also 

gets •omAmia 

ud bread an 










festisala. 

s 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Abdul Bahim . 

Ha knows Arabio 

SB 

The Koran, Gul- 

1« 

Paid by (Ibnhun 






Grammar. 


istu, BostAn. 


Kadi Khm. 








Bahir Danish 
and Bikmndar 
Namah. 


Bais. 

s 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Honae . 

KhndA Bakhah 

Ha knows th« Korin 

10 

The KorAn 

s 

Ditto. 





by heart, and some 
Persian. 




4 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Mosque . 

Din Muhammad 

Ditto 

17 

Ditto 

6 

Ditto. 

S 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

House . 

Alah WasAjrA . 

Knows a little Ara- 

30 

Tba KorAn, Gal- 

10 

Ditto. 




bio and Persian. 


istan, BostAn, 
ud Sikudqr 
Namah. 








• 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Shop 

Rahim Bakhah 

Knows Arabic and 

SO 

Ditto ditto . 

5 

Ditto. 






Persian. 





1 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Honae . 

Ghnlim QAdir. 

Beads the Koran by 
rote and knows 
aomo Persian also. 

14 

Ditto ditto . 

6 

Ditto. 

s 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

MiinSAlah 

Ditto 

Good Arabic scholar 

SO 

Ditto ditto . 

6 

Ditto. 

* 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Hoaqna. 

Abdul BahmAn 

fss 

G r a m m a r, 
Fiqah, Hadis, 
Tsieir. 


Gets nothin* 








from his pupils! 
but from bin 

10 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

KhndA Bakhah 

Ditto . I 

IS 

Ditto ditto . 


disciples. 

Ditto. 

u 

Ditto . 

0 h 01A 

Ditto . 

Jamal Din 

Ditto 

83 

The Koran, 




SharifA. 





Grammar, Ha- 
die, and Per¬ 
sian books. 





u 

Ditto . 

BahAdur- 

House . 

Amir HhAfi 

Knows Urdn and 

30 

The Koran, 

13 

Gets also oorn 



pur. 



Persian. 


Urdti. Persian, 


ud bread on 







and Arithmetic. 


festiwals. 

18 

Ditto . 

Booh 

Garden . 

ImAm Bakhsh . 

Ditto 

ss 

Ditto ditto . 

IS 

Gets oorn ud 



Khnero- 

AbAd. 







also got prise 
of Bs. 80 in 
the last year 
from the Inspec¬ 
tor of Sohuola. 
Hooltu Circle. 

14 

Ditto . 

Hooltu. 

Hoaqna • 

Nisamnddin 

Knows Arabio and 

35 

Ditto ditto . 

10 

Paid by Gboiam 





Persian. 




Kadir Kbu 
Bait. 


16 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

OlinlAm Haidar 

Knows only the Ko- 

S5| 

Ditto ditto . 

3 







ran. 

J 





The number of patslialas in this city is 8. They are not attached to 
any temple. The names of the teachers are: Pandit Thakur Bass, Tharia Lai, 
Chandu Lai, Fateh Chand, Kim Bawa, Tirath Kim, E-ikhi Kesh and Kliolu 
Bim. The number of boys is 68 to whom Chandmka, Amarkosh, Bhagwat, 
Astronomy and Hindu Law are taught gratuitously. There are five Mahajani 
schools kept by Bata Misser, Gang Misser, Ude Bhan, Ganesha Misser, Bhubta 
Misser . The number of pupils attending is 686, who are taught Sarafi, Hindi 
and Sanscrit. The income of the teachers ranges from Bs. 6 to 10. 

There are three Gurmukhi schools at Mooltan, 1 with 15, 1 with 7 and 1 
with 8 pupils; the Granth and Yaahisht Jog are Btudied. 

Dugh Max.—The largest maktab at Hugh Mai is attached to the mosque 
where Ghaus Bakhsh instructs 25 pupils in Arabic and Persian; he gets Ba. 10 
yearly in cash. In Sherpur there is another maktab where 15 pupils learn 
the same subjects as at Hugh Mai. 

flAWAt SadChu. —The most eminent Moulvis mentioned in this circle are: 
Ahmad-ud-Bin, Qddir Bakhsh of Fazil Shdh, and Qddir Bakhsh of Hawdl 
Mubdrak. 

The largest maktab at Sato&H Mubdrak Shdh is attached to a private 
house; Qddir Bakhsh teaches 20 pupils Arabio and Persian; he gets 
maunds and twenty seep of com at harvest. There it a maktab at 
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Mohdn with 12. pupils, and at Fasil Shdh with 7 pupils, bath being taught 
Arabic and Persian. There is also a maktab at Bagar where 7 pupils learn 
the Kordn and Persian. 

Laddan. —Hakims Moti Rdm, Shnmsuddin, Yar Ali; MoulviNabi Bakhsh, 
and Bhais Santokh Sing and Amir Sing are mentioned in this thana. 

Laddan itself has a large maktab with 26 pupils, in which Persian, the 
Kordn and Arabic are taught. The teacher gets Rs. 4 per mensem and 12 
maunds of wheat. 

Lakhkha, Salayeah and Sahuka have each a Gurmukhi school with 6, 4 
and 15 boys respectively; the last-named is the best and is under Santokh 
Singh. 

Shttja-Abad. —As learned men of this circle, Hakim Din Muhammad, 
Bhai Dyal and Pandit Hemraj (astrologer) are named. 

The following are the names of places which have maktabs : Shuja-Abad 
with 4 maktabs, 1 under Moulvi Muhammad with 20 'pupils, 1 under Abdul 
Haq with 15, 1 under Nur Muhammad with 15, and 1 under Haider Ali with 
10 pupils in which the Koran, Fiqah in Arabic and Persian, and the Gulistan and 
Bostanare studied. Gajutha with 30 pupils; RukanHatti, Chak Kharji, liasti 
Denis, Basti Nasirpur and Basti Muhana with 20 pupils each place, and Basti 
Hat-la with 25 pupils, in all of which Arabic and Persian are taught. A pat- 
ahala is at Shuja-Abad, where Pandit Hemraj, a man of very good qualifica¬ 
tions, teaches Sanscrit to 25 boys. He gets about Rs. 5 per mensem in money 
and kind. There arc three Gurmukhi schools, one at Sikanderabad with 15 
pupils under Bhai Takni Ram, and two at Shuja-Abad, one attached to a 
dharmsala, with 25, where Pattu Rdm teaches Hindi and Gurmukhi, and gets 
about Rs. 5 per mensem, and the other with 70 pupils taught by Pandit 
Karmu Lai in Gurmukhi and Sanscrit, who gets Rs. 8 per mensem. 

Nawabpur.—T he following maktabs are in this circle: one at Sadarpur 
attached to a mosque where Hafiz Muhammad instructs 13 boys and 4 girls in 
the Kordn; he gets food and corn at harvest; one at Bakharwala with 4 boys 
and 2 girls under teacher Alla Bakhsh ; two at Tahirpur with 3 boys and 7 girls, 
teachers Imam Bakhsh and Ibrahim ; one at Bosan in which 6 boys are taught 
the Koran and 5 Persian only, teacher Abdullah ; one at Sualeh-mehi where 16 
boys are taught Persian by lvarim Bakhsh; one at Natoabpur where only 3 boys 
are taught the Kordn; one at Chukwensparwali where 8 boys read the Koran 
and Persian, teacher Ghulam Ahmed; and another small Kordn school at 
Chuhipur under Allah Bakhsh with 3 boys. 

Muhammadpur Ghotla has one good madrasah where Hafiz Muhammad 
Jamal, a good Arabic scholar, teaches Arabic to 15 pupils. He gets 16 maunds 
of wheat yearly and his daily food. 

Burbd lias one Perso-Arabic school with 18 pupils where Alla Bakhsh, 
a good Arabic scholar, teaches Arabic and Persian. Above teacher is also the 
Imdm of the village mosque, and he gets bis food and clothing from the Lum- 
berdar of the village. 

Thana Talamba.— Baid Thakar Dass and Moulvi Abdulla deserve notice. 
There are five maktabs in this Thana, according- to the police return; Jurahin 
with 20, Ambab with 7, Panjkoha with 9, Aritoala with 16, and Faizpur with 
8 pupils, in all of which the Kordn and Persian are taught; in the last place 
also Arabic. 

There are no Gurmukhi or Mahajani schools, as the shop-keepers teach their 
sons in their shops. 

Thana Kahbor. —Hakims Chotan Lai, Ahmad Bakhsh, and Moulvis 
8ualeh Muhammad and Ahmad Bakhsh are noted. There are two maktabs at 
Kahror, one attached ■ to the house of Sualeh Muhammad, who teaches the 
Kordn gratuitously to at least 15 pupils, and according to a private return 
anot her large Kordn school attaohed to a mosque, where Hafiz Hamid teaches 

u 
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47 boys gratuitously. The same source mentions a Mahajani school with 16 
pupils, where Botu Him teaches Lande and Mahajani gratuitously. 


Extra. —The following schools which are not mentioned in the Police Re¬ 
turns are found in the return furnished by the District Inspector of Schools:— 


Name of 
tehsil. 

Name of 
town or 
Tillage. 

Locality. 

Name of 
teacher. 

Hia qualifications. 

Jr 

Subjects tanght. 

© 

1 

RtUABKB. 


BangAlah 

Attached 
to a 
House. 

Pir Bakhsh 

Knows Urdu and 
Persian. 

20 


10 


Ditto . 

Shekhd- 

Ditto . 

Mnham mad 

Persian 

20 

GulistAn, Bos- 

5 

* 


pur. 


Amin. 

* 


tan, ZulikM, 
Sikandar Nn- 
mah and Saj- 
jintal Abrar. 



Ditto . 

Chutiin. 

Ditto . 

Alah Bakhsh . 

A well-known Ar- 

20 

Grammar, 

10 






abio scholar. 


Fiqah, Asnl-i- 
Hndfs, and 
Tafsfr. 



Ditto . 

Khanpnr 

Ditto . 

Imam Din 

Ditto 

15 

Ditto ditto 

10 

He gets this from the 






and Persian. 


owner of the mos- 

Lodhran. 

Jallah . 

Ditto . 

Ahmad Din 

Knowa tlio Korin 

10 

The Koran 







and Porsian. 





Ditto . 

j 

1 

Attached 

Alah Bakhsh . 

Knows Urdu and 

12 

The Korin, 

H 

Got a prise of Re. 5 



to a 


Persian. 


Urdu, Persian 


last year from the 



Mosque. 




and Arithmetic. 


Inspector of 

Schools, Mooltan. 

Ditto . 

Chunk! 

Ditto . 

Imam Bakhsh . 

Ditto 

10 

Ditto ditto . 


Ditto ditto. 


Mati 

Khan. 









The following additional schools, which are neither in the police return 
nor in above lists, are extracted from another return 


GAauspur with 12 pupils 
Bharjd with 5 „ 
Qiisim Bati with 6 „ 
Makhdntnpur with 8 „ 


} 


Persian and Arabic are taught. 


A Gurmukhi school in Qasim B&ti, attached to the dharamsala, under Bhai 
Simrdn Dass, with 18 pupils. 


• Note .—'The Persian schools in this district are so numerous that there is not a villa#© in which they do not exist. 
But as the number of pupils in them does not exceed 3 or 4, whilst during parts of the year Ahoy are entirely deserted, 
I have not given their names. Those which 1 havo given in the above list are permanent schools. 
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MOOLTAN DIVISION. 


JIIANG. 

GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


District. 

No, of 
Malt tabs 
and 

ModnuuiM. 

No. of 
pupila. 

No. of | 
Sanscrit and 
Nagrl 1 
NChools. | 

No. of 
pupils. 

No. of 
Gurmukhi 
schools. 

No. of 
pupils. 

No. of 
Lande and 
Mahajmii 
achoolH. 

No. of 
pupils. 

Total No. of 
Indigenous 
schools. 

Total 
No. or 
pupila. 

Jhang . 

122 

1,423 

14 

197 

65 

770 

i 

5 

116 

196 

2,506 


Jhang Proper. —The most eminent Hakims in this circle are—Mian Jan 
Muhammad, and Alla Bakhsh, at Jhang, and Mian Ahmed-ud-din, Mian Nur 
Muhammad, Nural Haq Afghan,Pandits Gurditta.Dcviditta and Jagan. Brahman, 
at Maghiand. All of them practise the Y unani system of medicine, A private 
informant adds Saldmat, Sukli Ram and Muliala, Baids, and Moulvis Ali Mu¬ 
hammad, Ka/.i Najafshah, Ata j Muhammad, Nur Muhammad, Hafiz Ala 
Bakhsh, and Obaidullah. Pandit* Mayya Hass, Lorend Chand, Murli Dhar, 
Mohan Lai, Hardayal and Hargopal, and Jihaia Lalsing, Gobind Dass Ramdiyal, 
Kalian Singh and Khan Chand are added by another informant. There is a 
maktab at Maghidnd, attached to a mosque, in which Mian Jan Muhammad 
teaches Arabic, Persian and religious books to 40 pupils, and gets Rs. 10 yearly 
with food from his pupils. 

At Jhang Proper, there is also a maktab attached to a mosque, conducted by 
Mian Ghulam Muhammad, teaching the same subjects with the same emolu¬ 
ments as stated above, to 45 pupils. A private informant adds Koran schools 
with 15 and 20 pupils in Jhang and Maghidnd respectively. 

There arc patslialas at Maghidnd and Jhang, one in each. The former is 
under Chiinan Hass Pandit, and the latter under Mayd Dass, who teach gratui¬ 
tously 22 pupils (private return gives 35 and 15 pupils respectively) Sanscrit, 
Path Vishnu Sahansarnam, the 1,000 names of Vishnu, &e. 

At Maghidnd there is a Gurmukhi school, in which Bliai Sain Dass Faqir 
teaches 90 pupils Gurmukhi, multiplication tables, Arithmetic, and the Granth. 
(A private return gives 6 Gurmukhi schools with 160 pupils.) There are 
also Gurmukhi schools at Jhang and Gheore, one in each, with 10 pupils 
in each. The subjects taught in these schools are the same as in the Maghidnd 
Gurmukhi school. The teachers have no fixed income, but get some flour 
weekly. There is no Mahajani school in this circle, but the shop-keepers teach 
their sons at their own shops. 

Wanuka. —Among the Moulvis mentioned in the Police return is Ghulam 
Rasul, a learned man, who is also a most eminent Hakim. Among the Bhdis, 
Panjab Singh at Langar Makhdum and Karm Singh at Lalidn are distin¬ 
guished. 

There is a maktab at Wanuka attached to the mosque, under Moulvi 
Ghuldm Rasul and Pazluddin who teach Syntax, Prosody, Logic, Persian, Medi¬ 
cine, religious books and the Koran to 15 or 20 pupils (faqirs), all outsiders. 
They have no income to support themselves, except what they earn in the prac¬ 
tice of medicine and in agriculture. 

There is a Gurmukhi school at Lalidn and another at Langar Makhdum ; 
both are attached to the dharamsalas. In the former, Bhai Karm Singh teaches 
Gurmukhi to 10 or 12 (private informant gives 20) pupils, and in the 
latter Bhdi Panjab Singh teaches Gurmukhi, Lande, Sarafi and Mahajani to 15 
or B 18 pupils. 

Lalidn has also a Mahajani school, under Mulardm, teacher, attended by 12 
or 13 (a private return gives 25) pupils who learn Lande, &c. The teacher 
derives no fixed income from the school. 
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When a pupU finishes his study of Gurmukhi or Lande, he presents 
2 to 3 Rupees to his teacher. 

Uoh. —The most eminent Pandit at Uoh is Bhagwdn Pass. Among the 
Moulvis, are Moulvi Nurullah and Muhammad Akram at Wasu and Astana. 
Among the Hakims, Muhammad fiakhsh is the distinguished one at Wasu and 
Astana, who practises Ytimlni medicine. 

The madrasas in this circle are, one at Wasu under Nurullah, with 12 
pupils (a private return mentions 4 with 28 pupils), one at Astana under 
Muhammad Akram with 20 pupils, and one at Lashari under Fatah Muhammad 
with 12 pupils, two at Kot-Shaar with 14 pupils, and two at Machhiwal with 14 
pupils. The subjects taught in all the above schools are Arabic, Persian and 
religious books. The annual income is Rs. 20 in kind with food. 

TJch has a patshala attached to the temple, under Pandit Bhagwdn Hass, 
who teaches gratuitously Sanscrit, Path Vishnu Sahasarn&m, Gita, &c., to 8 
pupils. 

There are 6 Gurmukhi schools :— 

One at Kot-Slmknr under Ganesh Dass, with 10 pupils. 

Two „ Maohhiwal ,, Sham Sin^h „ 18 „ 

One Rashidpur Partab Sinuh 9 

One Wasu 20 

The subjects taught in all the above schools arc Gurmukhi, multiplication 
tables, Panch Granthi. The teachers have no income. 

There is no Mahajani school at all, but the shop-keepers teach their sons 
at their own shops. 

• Baixit.—A mong the Bhdis Khazan Singh of Shah Jiwna and among the 
Moulvis Sayyid Rusul of Ballu may be mentioned. 

The largest maktab in this circle is in Ballu, attended by about 35 pupils, 
who learn Urdu and Persian and Arithmetic. The yearly income of Sayyid 
Rasul, the teacher, a good Persian scholar, is Rs. 43. He once also got a prize of 
Rs. 30 from the Government for the good organization of his school. 

There arc Gurmukhi schools in the villages of Ballu and Shah Jiwna at¬ 
tached to the dharamsalas, in which Blidi Gurmukh Singh and Blidi Khazan 
Singh instruct 45 and 20 pupils respectively in Gurmukhi and Lande, and each 
has a monthly income of Rs. 2. 

Chinyot. —In Chinyot (a place which has produced some historical person¬ 
ages, Saadulla, the famous minister of Shahjahan being one of them) Hakims 
Abdul Hakim, Khuda Bakhsh, GhuldmHaidar, Hafiz, Fntaliuddin, Kazi Shaikh 
Ahmad and Girdhari Lai Baid; and among the Pandits, Goraudatta, Cbander 
Bhan, Lachhrnan Dass, Sada R£m, and Shivdyal deserve notice. The Moulvis 
Ahmad Din, Fakhruddin, and Abdul Halim, and Bhdis Hira Singh and Bava 
Tirthdas may also be mentioned. A private return adds Kanshi Dass, Gosliain 
Baid and Nizamuddxn Fayez, a poet. Gorandatta. Lachhrnan Dass and Chander 
Bhan are said to be authors in Sanscrit and Hira Singh in Gurmukhi. 

In Chinyot there is a madrasa attached to the Pukhta mosque, in which 
Moulvi Fakhruddin, a great Arabic scholar, teaches Muhammadan Law, Logic, 
Arabic Grammar and Persian to 50 boys, with an income of Rs. 10 per mensem. 
The Police returns mention only 20 pupils. According to the Police returns 
there arc only 10 maktabs attached to the mosques in the town of Chinyot, 
under Abdul Hakim, Fakhruddin, Ahmaddin, Badruddin, Karumdin, Abdul 
Halim, Abdul Karim, Khudayar, Fazaldin and Khudayar II with 20, 20, 10, 
8, 10, 7, 20, 20, 12 and 5 pupils respectively; but a private return gives 17 
maktabs with only 127 pupils, whilst a third informant mentions 3 maktabs 
and 120 jtupils. ' 

Chinyot lias a patshala also conducted by Pandit Gorandatta, a great San¬ 
scrit scholar and astrologer, teaching Sanscrit Grammar, Prosody and Aiankir 
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(Rhetoric) to 20 pupils. A private informant adds 3 more patshalas with 40 
pupils. 

There is a Gurmuklii school (attached to the dharamsala of 33hdi Chamba) 
and 2 Mahajani schools, conducted by Bhai Hira Singh and Kishcn Kaur and 
Panjab Singh respectively. The former is attended by 20 pupils and the latter 
by 25 pupils. A private return mentions 1 more Gurmuklii school with 25 
pupils and 2 more Mahajani schools with 50 pupils. The village Sheikhan has 
a Gurmukhi school with 4 pupils. 

Bhorna. —In this circle, Ghuldm Husain (of Samandar) among the Jlakima, 
Baklit Jamdl, Abdul Wahab, Ahdur Rahman (of Mahamdi) among the Monl - 
via, and Amir Singh among the Bhdia, deserve notice. 

The villages of Math, Muhammad Shah, Samandar, Mohamdi , Malakdi 
Rajuka, Adlana, Bhdi and Bhorna, have madrasas under Jcwaya Shah .Moulvi 
Bakht Jamdl, Ahdur Rahman, Abdul Wahdb, Din Muhammad, Amir Baklish, 
Imdm Bakhsli, and Gliulam Muhammad, with 8, G, 20,’ 6,10,12 and G pupils 
respectively. The subjects taught in these schools are the Korun, Arabic and 
Persian. A private informant mentions that the number of pupils in Malakdi 
Bajuka and Mohamdi is 20 and 25 respectively. 

There is a Gurmukhi school at Bhorna with 6 pupils, under Amir Singh, 
who teaches Gurmukhi. The teacher has no income, hut lie is presented with 
some clothes, &c., when a pupil completes his studies. 

Musan. —In this circle, Moulvi Fatah Sahib, a famous Arabic scholar, 
among the Moulvis, and Muhammad Zaliid, Jaldluddin, Saiyad Qutab Shah, 
Saiyad Hasan Shah, Moulvi Gliulam Murtzd, and Hafiz Jamdldin among the 
Hakims, deserve notice. Hakim Hasan Shah also teaches Medicine. 

The largest maktalis in this circle are—the first, at Basti Birkot, attached 
to the mosque, under Moulvi Gliulam Nahi, who teaches Arabic, the Koran, 
Persian, Urdu, Arithmetic, Medicine, Letter-writing and Caligraphy to 30 
pupils, and gets Rs. 10 yearly in money and kind, together with his in¬ 
come as a priest ; the second, at Salhiana, attached to the mosque under 
Moulvi Muhammad Said, who teaches Arabic and Persian to 11 pupils and 
gets Rs. 30 annually; the third at Qddirpur Khurd, attached to the teacher 
Hafiz Ali Muhammad’s house, who teaches the Kordn by rote, Urdu and Per¬ 
sian to 15 pupils, and gets Rs. 10 per annum; and the fourth at Vdhwand, at¬ 
tached to the mosque, under Mian Mahmud, who teaches the Kordn, and Masdili 
Hindi (religious tenets in Urdu) to 25 pupils, and getsRs. 10 each year. 

There are also small maktabs as under:— 


Pirkot Sadhdnd with 8 pupils who learn the Kordn. 


Malkhidnd 

it 

8 

if 

tt 

it 

tt 

Koran, Urdu and Persian. 

Salhidnd 

2 with ] 7 

if 

a 

a 

a 

Koran. 

Kot Sukha 

if 

7 

if 

ft 

a 

a 

Do. 

Nijabat 

a 

11 

ft 

tt 

a 

it 

Do. 

Khotidna 

if 

7 

if 

tt 

a 

tt 

Do. 

Bhordna 

if 

5 

if 

tt 

ft 

ft 

Do. 

Wasil Shah 

a 

6 

it 

it 

n 

a 

Do. and Persian. 

MuBan 

2 with 35 

it 

,tt 

a 

it 

Do. 

Kot Khdn 

it 

7 

a 

tt 

it 

a 

Do. 

Lang 

it 

6 

a 

tt 

tt 

it 

Do. 

Haweli Shaikh 







Rdjti 

it 

4 

it 

it 

a 

it 

Do. 

Dehdudnd 

t* 

4 

it 

tt 

it 

tt 

Do. 

Basti Chhidhardn „ 

10 

a 

tt 

a 

ft 

Do. and Urdu. 


w 
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a 

Mehp&nwfila with 4 pupils who learn the Koran and Urdu. 

Snhjawdl „ 5 

Tala Talwdra „ 10 
Thali Gndanwali „ 5 

Julian Khan „ 3 

Daduaua „ 8 

Siulanwala „ 9 

Hasan Khan „ 3 

Rajianu „ 6 

The largest Gurmukhi school in this circle is at Kotsdhib, attached to the 
dharamsala, under Uttam Dass, teacher, who teaches Gurmukhi, Arithmetic and 
Lande to 15 pupils, his annual income being Rs. 30. There are also the follow¬ 
ing small Gurmukhi schools in this circle :— 


a 

33 

)» 

33 

» 


)) 

33 

33 

33 


33 

33 


33 

Jl 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 


Persian and Urdu. 

the Kordn, reading and learning by rote. 
„ Kordn, Persian and Urdu. 

„ Do. do. do. 

„ Kordn reading. 

„ Do. 

„ Do. 

„ Do, 


Pirkot Sadhdnd, with 3 pupils learning Gurmukhi. 


Kot Sukha „ 8 „ ,, Do. 

M usati „ 9 „ „ Do. 

Kot Khan „ 8 „ „ Do. 

Lang „ 5 „ „ Do. 

llaweli Ghuldm 

Jinat „ 8 ,, Do. 

Hasan Khan „ 10 „ Do. 


General Remarks .—The inhabitants of this part of the country are not 
accustomed to serve their tutors. It is almost an ordinary custom for the 
pupils to give their teachers only a small loaf daily, called “ handa ” or “wadifa.” 
When any pupil, after 3 or 4 years, finishes the study of the Koran or of the 
Grantli, he presents, according to his parents’ means, a present of from Rs. 5 
to 10, cloth or cattle, to his teacher. 

Gear Maharaja. —Among the Hakims, Moulvi Mir Muhammad at Bold 
and Moulvi Shaikh Muhammad at Mad Mahpdl deserve notice. 

The largest maktabs in this circle are at Jhandir Nyasiwala and Mad Mah¬ 
pdl attached to the mosques, under Moulvi Hafiz Dildwar and Muhammad 
Bakhsh, with 27 pupil - (a private informant gives 30) and 16 pupils learning 
Arabic and Persian in the former, and Urdu and Persian in the latter. The first 
teacher gets 5 kharwdr of grain (as much as an ass can carry on his back) 
annually, with food pnd clothing. The second gets com of the value of Rs. 5 
monthly. 

There is no patsliala or Maliajani school in this circle. 

Shorkot. —The most eminent Hakim in this circle is Mi&n Hdji Mahmud 
Faqir of Hasu Wali. There arc 2 maktabs at Shorkot with 13 pupils. 

The largest maktab is at Khdki Lakhi, attached to a private house and 
attended by 30 pupils, whom Asd Ram teaches Urdu. His income is pre¬ 
carious, the zemindars give him some corn half-yearly, the quantity of 
which is not fixed, but some give 1 or 1^ kharwdr. 

The Gurmukhi schools are at Shorkot and at Dab Ealdn, attached to the 
dharamsala, with ilD or 20 pupils, the latter under Bhdi Wasandd Faqir, Udasi, 
who teaches Gurmukhi and lives on alms. 

Bo ran A. —Among the Hakims, Gahrd at Bordna, Charagh at Pehal, and 
Ghuldm at Tatta Umrd, and among the Bhdis, Karm Singh at Burdnd, 
Munnd Singh at Tatta Umra, Karmchand at Tatti Malaraja, Kilidn Singh at 
Deha, and Karpdl Singh at Kot Sultan, are most eminent. 
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®*6 largest maktaba attached to mosques are at Shanman, Inayatpur, 
Tatti Malaraja and Sangra, in this circle, with 8, 6, 18 and 5 pupils, under 
Karm, Imimuddin, and Ahmaduddin, who teach Arabic and Persian. The 
teachers have no income from the schools, but they get their daily bread from 
the Musalman community. 

There are Gurmukhi schools at Bordna and Tatti Malaraja , attached to the 
dharamsalas, with 20 and 8 pupils, under Bhai Karm Singh and Bhai Karm- 
ohand, who teach Gurmukhi gratuitously. 

In all the above maktabs, Persian and Arabic are taught. 


Additional List of Indigenous Schools in the Jhang District. 


Place. 



Madras oh or Maktabs. 

No. of 
pupi|». 

• Subjects taught. 

Jhang 

• 

• 

7 Maktabs 

• 

96 

The Koran, Persian, Urdu and 
Arithmetic. 

Jhokdaya 



Koran school 


10 

The Koran. 

Lurka 



Mad rasa 


7 

Arabic. 

Jamaliklnird 



Maktab 


12 

Urdu and Persian. 

Dirfij 



Koran school 


16 

The Koran. 

Pntlianwaia 



Do. 


5 

Do. 

Pirkot 



Maktab 


8 

Urdu and Persian. 

Kadirpur . 



Koran school 


10 

The Koran. 

Abynna 



ft Do. 


10 

Do. 

Sajhar 



2 Do. 


14 

Do. 

Thattc said 



Do. 


8 

Do. 

Musli 



Do. 


9 

Do. 

Yakkawala 



Do. 


14 

Do. 

Khanana . 



Do. 


5 

Do. 

Shaikh Chuhr 



Do. 


7 

Do. 

Chela 



2 Do. 


7 

Do. 

Dhillan 



Do. 


16 

Do. 

Gbnri Shah 



Do. 


9 

Do. 

Kot Khaira 



Do. 


11 

Do. 

Raj leana . 



2 Do. 


15 

Do. 

Sallara 



Do. 


28 

Do. 

Rudhoana . 



Do. 


8 

Do. 

Hassan Ali 



Do. 


6 

Do. 

Ranjit Kot 



Do. 


12 

Do. 

Pir Abdurrahman 



Do. 


9 

Do. 

Ahmadpur 



Do. 


12 

Do. 

Haveli Bahadur Shah 



Do. 


4 

Do. 

Dale Kaldu 

. 


Do. 


9 

Do. 

Basti Nur Ahmad 

. 


Do. 


25 

Do. 

Jandhir Wali Muhammad 


Do. 


25 

• • • 

Bagh 



Do. 


16 

Do. 

Leo 



4 Do. 


96 

Do. 

Mirniwala 

• 


10 Do. 


... 

... 


Sanscrit Schools. 


Place. 

Schools. 

No. of 
pupils. 

Subjects taught. 

Ahmadpur . . 

1 Sanscrit school 

22 

Lande, Nagri and Sanscrit. 


Jhang • 

3 

:>■ n rrrr-r 

33 

Sanscrit. 
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tt 


GvrmuMi School*. 


Place. 

Schools. 

No. of 
pupils. 

Kot Isa Shah 

3 Schools . 

27 

Kot Shakir . 

1 School 

6 

Chafcta 

2 Schools . 

20 

Karan 

1 School 

8 

Mukhyana 

1 Do. . 

6 

Sulfcanpur 

1 Do. . 

6 

Khanana 

1 Do. . . 

12 

Mari 

1 Do. . . 

16 

Machhiwal 

2 Schools . 

18 

Dhillan 

1 School . 

24 

Gharishak 

1 Do. 

14 

Rajhana 

1 Do. 

10 

Budhoana 

1 Do. . 

14 

Hasan Ali 

1 Do. . . 

10 

Kakuwala 

1 Do. . . 

10 

Pir Abdurrahman . 

1 Do. . . 

25 

Haveli Bahadur Shah 

1 Do. ’ . 

16 

Kalin Bharwana . . 

1 Do. . . 

10 


Puce. 


Mahajani Schools. 


Schools. 


No. of 
pupils. 
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MOOLTAN DIVISION. 

MUZAFFARGARH DISTRICT. 

GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


Diitrlot. 

No. of 
malt tabsand 
MttdrasaH. 

Set 

No. of 
Sanscrit auu 
Nagri 
KckoolH. 

No. of 
pupils. 

No. of | 
Gurmukhi ; 
kcIigoIh. ! 

No. of 
pupils. 

No. of 
Liindc ami 
Muliiijniii 
hcImoIh. 

No. of 
pupils. 

Total No. of Total 
Indigenous No. of 
Schools. pupils. 

Muzaffar- 

garli. 

1C3 

1,334 

8 

35 * 

9 

73 

6 i 

109 

180 1.551 


Alipur. —Shivlal Tliakur, of Alipur (Baid), and Moulvi Jandwad deserve 
notice. 

The town Alipur itself has (according to a private return) a maktab, in 
which the Koran is taught to 12 girls and S hoys. The police return only men¬ 
tions a Gunnukhi school with 8 pupils, in which religious books are taught, and 
a patshala with 2—3 pupils, where tbe instruction is also purely religious. At 
the village G It ultra it is a maktab attached to the mosque of Moulvi Muhammad, 
deceased, where 9 boys attend ; the subjects taught are syntax, prosody, logic, 
and religious books. Moulvi Jandwad, a highly-educated man, teaches 4 pupils 
gratis. 

At 31ttflrala the same is taught as above to 5 pupils; whilst at the second 
maktab only Persian is taught by Ghaus Bakhsh to 8 pupils. 

Jin U- Nit hi- Sh a h lias a maktab with 14 pupils, under Fateh Muhammad, 
who teaches the Koran, Persian and Arithmetic. Above two teachers get a 
supply of grain occasionally, and a present on marriage and other festivals. 

Syalwan. —In the villages Kltaira , Thufh Gurmanee and Behrihook, 
Moulvis Saleh Muhammad and Alla Bakhsh and Hakims Jlusain Shall, Ahmadyar 
and Nihal Chund, and Malak Siddiq of Tattc Hamza deserve notice. The fol¬ 
lowing table shows the maktabs in this circle:— 


Names of towns and villages. 


Village Khaim 

„ Shaikh Umar 

„ llaobiil Glnirbi . 

„ Dugur Killusarali 

,, Shaili Khan 

„ Bapali 

„ Ladhalungur 

„ Soluii 

,, Jhadhirdurcjli 

„ Nauu . . 

,, Jhujhanwali 

,, Lalmir 

„ Duryuchoklia 

„ Tattue Hamza . 


No. of 

No. of 

maktalw. 

pupils. 

i 

8 

i 

6 

i 

5 

i 

4 

i 

7 

i 

6 

i 

4 

i 

6 

i 

4 

l 

7 

i 

11 

i 

13 

i 

<J 

i 

9 


Subjects taught. 


The Koran. 


Do. 

and other books. 

l)o. 


Do. 

and other books. 

Do. 


Do. 

and other books. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

and other books. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do, 



For tho last four, the following details are given in the Police return:— 
They are all four attached to mosques. The teacher of the Jhujhanwali maktab 
is Hafiz Muhammad Azim; tho one at Lalmir, Muhammad Bukhsh; the one at 
Laryachokha, Said; and the teacher at Tattce Hamza, Shah Khuda Bakhsh. 


This circle has small villages which contain no patslialas, nor Gurmukhi 
or Mahnjani schools; where there are Government schools, the boys resort to 
them. 


x 
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Dahaka. —In the town Bait Isd, only a small Persian school, with 6 pupils, 
is mentioned. 


Khangarh. —Hakims Narain Dass Popli, Hira Nund and Tirath Mai are 
noteworthy in this circle; also Bhai Sarndas. Amongst the maktabs on the 
list, those of Chuhrpur, Chantru Wala, Kot Dadun and Jhak are the best. 
All these four are attached to mosques ; some of the pupils attending are girls. 

The teachers of above arc Muhammad 



KCLB KlIANGAHn. 


Kamos of towns and villages. 

Number of 
schools. 

Number of 
pupils. 

Subjects 

taught. 

Ktufngarh . 

3 

m 

Koran. 

Cliulirpur 

2 

17 

I)o. 

Tliatta Quraishi 

1 

3 

Do. 

Turf Massii . 

1 

7 

Do. 

Morula 

1 

4 

Do. 

Uudpnre 

1 

5 

Do. 

Kuclihi Saiilu Khan 

1 

3 

D». 

Chantru Wala 

1 

4 

Do. 

Sulaimuupore 

1 

6 

Do. 

Kot Dadun . 

1 

4 

Do. 

Bet-Mi tluii-Shdk 

1 

3 

Do. 

Kamulporc . 

2 

11 

Do. 

Jhak . 

1 

8 

Do. 

Shaikhpore . 

1 

6 

1)0. 

l'aini . . 

1 

5 

Do. 

Ghazaufargurh 

1 

4 

Do. 


Fazil, Karim, Hayat and Musa. 
They are paid in money and kind; 
besides fees, tho students pay them 
2 or 4 rupees at tho conclusion of the 
Koran. 

Khangarh itself has a Mahajani 
school with nearly 30 pupils, in 
which Ditta Misr teaches Lande. 
According to private information, 
besides Lande, Sanscrit, and Gurmu- 
khi, are also taught, and Brahmin 
Da tram is ngimed as teacher. Ac¬ 
cording to a third return, this school 
has 48 pupils, and in addition to the 
reading and writing of above charac¬ 
ters, multiplication tables up to 30 
X 10 arc also taught. 


The Police return has the following note*:— 


From a private return from the Khangarh circle we extract the following 
which is not contained in the Police return:—“ There are 3 good indigenous 
schools in this district, in Panchinivala, Mmtri Bcirai, Borman. Besides reli¬ 
gious books, they also teacli the books which are taught in Government schools. 
With the recommendation of the Inspector of Schools of the Mooltan Circle, 
last year, every teacher is rewarded with lie. 1 per pupil yearly.” Panchmi- 
vala or Basti Panchinivala is put down as having 27 pupils. The number of 
pupils of the other two is not mentioned. The same return mentions Langar 
Sarai with 18, and Bosan with 17, pupils. 

IIangpur. —Moulvis Sultan llamid and Shahahuddin; Pandit Nanuk 
Chand and Bhai Basant Hass, are distinguished in Rang par. IIangpur itself 
seems to liave no schools; at any rate, the police returns mention none. The 
following villages have maktabs:— 


Names of town* and villages. 

Number of 
niakt-b*. 

Number uf 

IIUJH. 

Subjects 

tauKht. 

Khokhra Mulish bat . 

>{ 

4 1)0} M 

0 girla 

! 

Basti Azim .... 

4 

1 boy 

3 «irls 

> The ; 
(Kordn. 

Amirpnr .... 

n 

5 Iwv# 

4 tfirls 

] Do. 

Bulknnn .... 


7 boyw 

5 girls 

} Do. 

Rarahampnr . . . 

i 

n 

Do. 

Nikkn Jiiuial 

i 

6 

Do. 

Arurpur .... 


1 bov 

2 girls 

[ Do. 

Ajmawanah. 

4 

2 boys 

2 girls 

j. Do. 


Jmirpur has also a Gurmukhi 
school attached to a dharamsala and 
the Bhai lives in tho same. Six boys 
learn Gurmukhi. Lande is taught 
at tho shops. 


•Noth. —Throughout this circle there is nor school which has a fixed monthly income. In some village* 
the Muhammadans have engaged the mnllas of mosques to teach tho Korin to their children.. These mullas go 
every evening to the houses of the Muhammadan residents of the villages, and get one chapati (bread) from each 
house. They also receive present* on the occasion of students, beginning or finishing the Korin. Sometime* 
»uch presents consist of horses, buffaloes, 4c. 

Lande and Sarafi are often taught to the children at their relatione' shop*. 
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Kwae.—'T he. best Moulvis of this thana are: Ali Muhammad of Hujra, 
Ali Muhammad of Mihrpur, Salih Muhammad. Pir Muhammad, Din Muham¬ 
mad, Mulla Yahya and Faizullah. The best Pandit is Sadanand. In the vil¬ 
lage of Sharif Hujra is a maktab, which is attached to a mosque, and where 
Ali Muhammad teaches to 8 boys Arabic and Persian. lie gets Its. 3 a month. 
In Kijar Sadanand teaches Sanscrit and Jotish (Astrology) to G pupils at the 
patshala there, which is attached to Gopi Nath’s Mandir; he gets also only Rs. 3 
per .mensem. A great many Hindu hoys learn Lande at the shops. The fol¬ 
lowing villages in this thana have maktabs: Mihrpur, 1 with 5 boys, Gauram, 
1 with 4, Bugga-Ghuhnan, Kijar 1 with 4, liet Ali 1 with 7 and 1 with 6, 
Mianpur, 1 with 8, and Ahmed Mohana, 1 with 12 pupils. They are all 
attached to mosques, and Persian is taught in them. 

Sitpur.— nakims Nur Bakhsli and Karim Bakhsli are mentioned. Gahdram 
and Chandna have each a maktab; they are attached to mosques. The first 
has 19 pupils and the second 21. Tin; subjects taught are Persian and Urdu ; 
the following books being read : “ Gulistan, Bostan, Balidr Danish, Sikandcr- 
nama, Tohfa Nasiha, Karima, &<!.” The teachers of abov'e two schools .are Allah 
Yar, Ralimat Ullah and two others. They get bread and money on specified 
occasions. 

Datra Din Panait. —This fown has a maktab, which is attached to the 
white mosque (Masjid Sufnid) ; Moulvi Abdulla, who is also preacher and 
Imdm of the masjid, teaches gratuitously to about 11 hoys Arabic, Syntax, &e., 
and Persian. The other distinguished persons are Moulvi Jlidnyat Ullah; 
Pandits Kali Chand and Khmlii Ram; Hakims Mirza Ibrahim, W’.ali Bam, 
Alla Bakhsli, Mian Buddhan, Nazar Shall, and Ghulam ltasul and CLliilkan 
Misser Baid. 

Bin Tanah has two patshalas attached to temples, with 4 and 7 pupils 
respectively; above Pandits teach Sanscrit, Poetry, Purdn (mythology) and 
Astronomy ; they teach gratuitously, and maintain themselves from the 
olferings that they receive from their Jijmans (those who pay them fees for 
performing marriage and other ceremonies). 

It has a Lande school with 8 pupils, and a Gurmukhi school with 10 pupils 
attending them. 

Ahuduporc has a Kordn school with 4 pupils, a patshala with 5 pupils, in 
which Sanscrit and Lande are taught, and a small Gurmukhi school. Accord¬ 
ing to a private return it has also a Mahajani school, in which Hindi and 
Mahajani arc taught, with S pupils. 

Balt ah has, according to a private return, 4 maktabs with 42 pupils, which 
is likely to be correct. JannAn, has a mixed school with 9 boys and 3 girls 
attending, in which the Koran and Persian are taught, Khai with G hoys and 8 
girls, Khnimmdn with 4 hoys and 4 girls; Parhar Ghurbi, 4 maktabs with28 
boys and only 3 girls; Kot UdA, 2 maktabs with 5 boys and 3 girls; has also a 
patshala with 2, a Gurmukhi school with 4, and a Lande school with 10 pupils. 

Bhnhpur, Lvmcala, Neel and Hingrai have each a small maktab with 2, 8, 
2 and 5 pupils attending respectively. Mundah has a large Gurmukhi school 
with 25 pupils (private return mentions only 10 pupils) ; the following Gur¬ 
mukhi books are taught: Jap, Sukhmani, Panchgranthi and the Granth. 

Muzaffargarii. —The distinguished Moulds are : Barkat Ali, Akbar Ali, 
Kazi Yar Muhammad. Sultan Ahmad, Muhammad Afzul, Ghulam Muhammad, 
Abdul Hakim llukinuldin, Shah Muhammad, Abdulaziz and Qazi Muhammad 
Yar; Hakims Thakar Sant Lai, Kazi Muhammad Yar, Mian Abdul Hakim 
Mullan and Ghulam Rasul Khoja ; Bhais Mutun Dhurmsalia and Rira 
Rdm Dhurmsalia. * 

Muzafjargarh itself has 2 maktabs with 11 pupils, according to a police 
return, in which the Kordn, Persian Grammar and Syntax are taught; a patshala, 
in which 5 boys are instructed in Sanscrit; a Gurmukhi school with 4 pupils, 
and a Mahajani school in which the Mahajani and Lande characters and multipli- 
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cation tables tip to 30 x 10 are taught to 4 pupils; according to private informa¬ 
tion, however, the number of the pupils is 20, which probably is more correct.' 
The teacher is Gopala Missar. Lutkur has a small maktab with 4 boys, in 
which Persian and the Koran are taught, a small patshala with 4, and a Gur- 
raukhi school with 4 boys. Tehree has a Madrasah, in which Arabic Grammar, 
&c., is taught to 11 boys. The following are some more maktabs in this circle: 
Bhootapur, 2 maktabs with 8 boys, in which Urdu, Persian and the Kordn are 
taught; Jasseichan, 1 with 5; JD tiaba, 1 with 4; Ehdnpur, 1 with3; Chakrvoari 
1 with 4; Alipur, 1 with 10; Langar Sarai, 1 with G; Ohagun, 1 with 3; 
Hajipur 1 with 3, and Tathlha Syalan , 1 with 5 pupils. 


Thana Jatoi.—H as the following maktabs:— 


Names of villnges. 

Number of 
maktabs. 

Number of 
pupils. 

Subjects taught. 

Village Phulan . ; . . . 

1 

12 

Persian anil Arabic. 

„ Busun . 

1 

ir» 

Urdu and Persian. 

,, Bait Bagsha. 

1 

2« 

Persian. 

„ Jhugitvnlla. 

1 

20 

Persian and the Koran. 

„ Jatoi Januhi . . , . 

1 

10 

Ditto. 

, f Sabiwalln. 

1 

in 

Ditto. 

,, Bustidanwar .... 

1 

12 

The Koran and Persian. 


All the above maktabs are attached to mosques; those at Phulan and 
Bait Bagsha are said to be the best; the teacher at Phulan is Moulvi Muslim, 
and at Bait Bagsha Moulvi Muhammad Yar. 


Thana Kuraishi. —Hakim Khair Muhammad Quraishi and Fatah Muham¬ 
mad Moulvi are distinguished men. The villages of Karim dad Quraishi and 
Basti Ghuldm Surhani have a Madrasah each, attached to their mosque; the 
first has 7 pupils and as teacher Fatah Muhammad;* the second 20 and teacher 
Umar; the Koran, Arabic and Persian are taught. They get paid in kind- 
grain to the value of Its. fl and Its. 8 per mensem. 

Thana Shahr Sultan. —In this thana the following places havo each a 
Ferso-Arabic maktab with 10 pupils, which are attached to mosques: Shdhr 
Sultan, Kotlali Sultan, Shah Bupree, and Mudam Chuchra. The names of the 
teachers of the first three are : Moulvi Allah Bakhsh, Allah Yar, Makbul, and 
Lallu. They get occasionally some grain and their food and clothing. 

Thana Kohilawalli— Contains the following schools : Khanpur, 1 with 
10; Barahmwali, 1 with 15; Aludwalli, 1 with 20; Dehratouddu, 1 with 
7 ; Galga 1 with 11; Jahdewalli, 1 with 7 ; Mnhalkahakha, 1 with 7; and 
Mughnnpala, 1 with 5; they arc all attached to mosques. Persian, Arabic and 
the Koran are taught in all, except in Galga and Mughnnpala, where only 
the Koran is taught. At Mahra, in the house of Mohun Lai, is a Mahajani 
school where accounts in the Lande characters are taught to 15 boys. 

EXTRA. 

The following names of places, with schools, are taken from a Private 
Ketum : Manna, 1 with 18 ; Khanam, 1 with 13; AliwalU, 1 with 11; JVi- 
halwalla, 1 with 10; Bakar. Shar, 1 with 8 ; Allahdadi, 1 with 6 ; and JBehli, 
also 1 with 6; whilst Leitkran is mentioned as having a Gurmukhi school 
with 6 pupils. 


* Note.—B esides the Monlvis mentioned above, there is a Moulvi, a native of the Tillage Gulab Gur- 
mani, who possesses good qualifications in Pereian and Arabic, but be does not live there. He is a teacher in a 
Madrasah at Mooltan. In some villages there are Uharamsalaa built for the Hindu traveller* only. Lands 
it taught by Hindus to their children privately. There are no school* for them. 
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PUtrlot. 

NO. of 
maktaba 
mid 

madrawiR. 

No. n( 

pUpilR. 

No. of 

Sanscrit and 
Nairri 
achool*. 

1 No. of 1 
1 pupils. 

• 1 

1 No. of 
Gurmukhi 
■cIiouIm. 

N<*. or 
pupils. 

No. of 
Landeand 
Malmjnni 
school*. 

No. of 
pupils. 

Total No. of 
Indiifcnuufl 
fehuols. 

Total 
No. of 
pupila. 

Mont¬ 

gomery. 

158 

I 

1,401 

8 

103 | 

! 

48 

537 

12 

101 

2*20 

2,292 


• 

Montgomery.— The Police Return mentions no maktal) in this circle, hut 
it gives the following dharamsalas: the largest at Montgomery itself with 30 
pupils, teacher JaAvahir Singh ; Koreshdh 1 with 30 pupils, teacher Eliai Niliala ; 
Sid on Sh<ih 1 with 5, teacher Nidlian Singh ; Mali omadpar 1 with ]0, teacher 
Malwal Singh; Nnrshdh 3 with 21, teachers I lira Singh, Ruta Singh and 
Kishan Singh. In all these dharamsalas Gurnmkhi and Lande are the subjects 
of tuition. I he teachers get their tood, corn at harvest and a sum from 4 to 
S annas when a marriage takes place. Bald Bala has a Mahajani school with 
5 hoys, where teacher Khanii teaches Mahajani and Lande. A private infor¬ 
mant gives muktabs in Montgomery and Nurshdh with D and 10 pupils. 


Tiiana Diiulvlr. l'he largest maktah in this thana is at Faridpur Jagir, 
attached to a mosipie where Ghulam Muhammad teaches to 13 pupils the Koran 
and I’rdu. lie has no tixed income. Tlic other places that have maktabs are : 
Basirpvrl with 13 pupils; Wind to 1 with 0; lielpur 1 with 4; Jammu. 
Wachhul 1 with 5); f ipli ] with 7 ; Snalehcal 1 with G ; Shahniirdz 1 with 1G ; 
Knriwala 1 with 0; Amid 1 with 7; Mod a 1 with 7; Jamalki 1 with 4; 
Ainain 1 with 7 ; Smnyan. 1 with 5; and Pir Kasim 1 with 4 pupils; IS Koran 
schools, namely, Kola Tara Singh 1 with 12 pupils; B hair on and Tdldb 1 
each with 7 pupils; Lai,/pur 1 with 3 ; Snaha. 1 with 13; Ladhiwal 1 with 
23; Mehtaki 1 with 4; JJihalpur 1 with S; Jlarichandicata and Basti Ski an 
Sain 1 with 5 pupils each ; Baaanta and Batti. Soda Singh 1 with G pupils 
each ; Kmuldteala 1 with 4 ; Bohripnr 3 with 0; Faridkot and Longa Sualeh 
1 with 8 pupils each; and Mnsla/abad 1 with 3 pupils, Lakhshatcala with 
5, and Bungu Taldb with 7 pupils. 


Bash-pur has a large Gvrmnlchi school attached to Eaba Sampuran Singh’s 
dharamsala, where Jlhai Dya Singh teaches Gurmukhi and Lande to 33 pupils, 
and gets Rs. 13 per mensem. There are smaller schools of the same kind in 
the following places : Manqnlpnr has 1 with 7 ; Mttnchar,/an 1 with 13 ; Ka- 
hamingmala 1 with 4; L ha Iron 1 with G; Kola Tara Singh and Bhawal Bass 
3 with 5 pupils each; Shuman Shall 1 with 10; Tania 1 with 6; Nizam 
Bin 1 with 7; Bibalpur 1 with 12; and Batti Sada Singh 1 with 2 pupils ; in 
all these Gurmukhi and Lande arc taught. 


Aofe.—The Police return line (lie following remark •• There ia no patshala in this circle. In mosques the 
Koran is generally taught, and about 6 per cent, of the born attend these mosques. I„ some Urdu is also 
taught. In the dlmrainsulaa (.uriimkhi ami religious tenets are taught. The boys of Sikhs attending these 
aUaramgalHS are about 20 per cent., ami those of other Hindus 6 per cent. 

There is no fisod rate of payment in the mo, 9 ue schoela. Generally when a boy finishes the Koran, his parents 
give from Ite. 1-4 to Rs. 5 to the teacher. Hut a mulla of ii mosque, whether ho teaches or not. receives a chapati 
(bread) fram every house every night, and from li to 1*2 seers of corn at. harvest time from onok m il (wells are 
attached to fields) as the remuneration ot his duties of leading the prayers. In some villages beside the income 
tUo T viUagors ^ “ ,dl ‘ olJm o£ lh8 vlll, ‘B u “ E lv » » plot of laud rent free, and the Government rent is defrayed by 

In dharamtala schools the following is in vogue: When n pupil attends the school, on the first day lie 
buys an alphabet of Gurmukhi and multiplication tables from the teaeher for one anna. When the pupil 
commences the Grantli. a present of Re. 1-4 to Its. 6 is made to tliu Bhai j the latter amount, however, is not 
always given. The Hindus give broad, &c., on festivals. 


7 
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Bahlak.—T his circle has only three Gurmukhi schools: at Thambra and 
Thattah Dhimak Salah with 8 pupils in each and at Masiki with 6 pupils. 
JPindi Shaikh Mum and Chhukmanga have maktabs with 7 pupils, respectively. 

Thana Ukara. —Only one Gurmuklii school is mentione d at Satghara, 
which is attached to a dharamsala; Gyan Singh, Bhai, teaches Gurmukhi to IQ 
boys. 

Kamalta. —Moulvi Khudayar, Hakim Alayar, Pandits Shib Dass and Sa¬ 
hib Ditta, and Bhai Nihal Dass arc noteworthy. Kamalya itself has a dharam¬ 
sala where Har Singh teaches the Grnnth to 25 boys, and also the first Gurmu¬ 
khi reading book; each boy when finishing the latter, makes the teacher a 
present. The same place has a largo Mahajani school, where Bhagwan Dass 
teaches Lande to 45 boys. The other Mah&jani school is at Chakar with 12 
pupils. The only maktabs mentioned in this circle are at Chakar, where 17 
boys and 8 girls read the Koran, and at Khairnhdh where 10 boys read the 
Kor&n. 

Thana Ataki.* —Moulvis Muhammad Yusuf, Abdurrahman, Shaikh Tahir, 
Ilahi Bakhsh, Shah Sawar, Abdulla and Suleyman; Hakims Jawahar Singh 
Karamdin and Jamaldin ; Bliais Kalian Singh, Chanan Singh, Hira Singh, 
Mohan Shankar Dass and Singh are well known in above thana. The maktabs 
are : 1 at Sandarki might be called a Madrasah, as Arabic is taught there by 
Moulvi Abdurrahman. The number of pupils is 13. One at Majahadki with 
7; Gulab Singh with 12; Kalar Kalan with 13; Jaimal Bazidika with 12 and 
Kohela with 7 pupils. 

The Gurmukhi schools are: one in Atari itself (the best) which is attached 
to a dharamsala, and where Kahan Singh and Chanan Singh teach 25 boys 
Gurmukhi and Lande ; each gets his food and a rupee on marriage occasions. 
The other Gurmukhi schools in this circle are at Kalar Kalan under Shankar 
Dass ; at Sodhi Wala under Gopal Singh ; at Gulab Singh under Hira Singh, and 
at Killa Sad a Singh, under Mohna with 9, 10, 4 and 12 pupils attending re¬ 
spectively. 

A revised second Police Return adds the following maktabs :— 



Place. 




Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Dogra . . 






. 12 

Ali Muhammad. 

Gudar 






. :* 

Nizxmudin. 

Mainund Kalvar 






. 13 

Sbamtmddin. 

Jhogyan Hamuu 






y 


A inira 'l'ejika 






8 


I’uran 






0 


Lakhu Malkana 






5 


Baggi Patni 






. 4 


Parma N and . 






4 


llukanpura 






6 


Khola Jaimal . 






5 


Khena 






4 


Tahir Kalan 






3 


Takril 






. 5 


Bhana-Sahiha-ka 






. 3 


Jlm<ryan Ghulam Farid 


• 



6 


Shadi wala 

• 


• 



5 


Tahli Bagar 

• 


• 



. 7 



Thana Pakfattan. —Pandit Patah Chand and Hakim Sirajuddin are 
mentioned; Pakpattan itself has a large maktab attached to a private house 
where Haji Ghulam Muhiuddin instructs 25 pupils in Persian. Bunga 
Hay at has a still larger maktab, in which 40 boys attend ; this one is attached 
to a mosquB and Muhammad Qamruddin teaches Persian as above. These 
teachers have no fixed income, but get now and then a present from the 
parents. There are three Gurmukhi schools ; the largest at Pakpattan with 18 
pupils; Tiku teaches Lande; he gets food on “ Sankrat" (1st of the month) 
and “ Ama vas” (15th of the month), and presents when a pupil finishes his 
course. The other at Pakl Sudhar with 16, and the third at Mulka Hans with 
15 pupils. Gurmukhi and Lande are taught in all. 


* The proportion of Hindu* and Mussulmans in this part ie equal. The Muhammadans teach their boy* 
an lu Religion, because their aitn is neither to get official employment, nor to compete in the public examination* 
the Hindu* an chiefly tradesmen and toaefc their bey* Land*, Gurmukhi, and aom* Brahmin* teach Sanscrit. 
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Thana Hujra. itself has one large Perso-Arabic maktab with 16 pupils, and 
teacher Mian Hajee, who teaches gratuitously; there are besides two smaller 
maktabs at the same place (according to a private return) with 13 pupils in them. 
Tho other maktabs in this circle are: Qadirabad with 15; Tilah with 14.; Pir- 
Hayat with 10 (private return mentions only 7); Paka Jojah with 6, and 
Jojakalan with 12 pupils; Bhalyana with 10; Kharal and Ramparsad with 6 
pupils each. Sher Nagar with 10, Bahutta with 8, Jhogia misruk with 6, 
ana Phalla chacher with 8 pupils. 

Gurmukhi schools are: one at Hujra, attached to a dharamsala, where Bhai 
Kapur Singh teaches Lande to 17 boys gratuitously ; one at Qadirabad with 10; 
and one at Shergarh with 13 pupils. Jethpur , Burg an, Shahpur, Lalawala, 
Buhlulpur, Bhaioan and Bhugan lfove also Gurmukhi schools with 10, 5, 5, 6, 
19, 8, and 5 pupils respectively. 

• 

Saydwala. — 3foulvis Jamaluddin and Abdul Hamid; Pandits Shankar Dass, 
and Kaka Dass; Hakims Murad Bakhsh and Kesor Ram, and Bhai Labbhu are 
mentioned in above place. The Police return gives no maktah, and only one 
large Mahajani school with 35 boys in Saydwala itself, where Bhai Ralya Rdm 
teaches Gurmukhi, Lande and Mahajani. A private return, however, gives 
the following maktabs : 1 in Saydwala with 12 or 16 pupils, attending. The 
Kordn and Persian are taught by Paqir Jamal Din gratuitously; Porindah 1 
with 11; Mukan llazi 1 with 8; and Jhoktor 1 with 10 pupils; in these last 
ones the Koran and Urdu books are taught, Mukan Sahi with 15 and Raj jab 
with 5, in whieh only the Koran is taught, and Mukan Sobha with 4 pupils in 
which Persian is added. 

The same private return mentions a patshala at Saydwala, and as teachers. 
Pandits Shanker Dass, Widia Dhar and Rdm Kislian, who teach “ Bhagwat,” 
“ Viyakarn,” “ Kautuudi ” and other Sanscrit books to 12 pupils. At present, 
the above Pandits have no income, but in the time of Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
they had two wells rent-free and Rs. 100 in cash per annum. 

Batti.—M oulvi Ilahi Bakhsh, Hakim Moulvi Karimuddin, in Batti, and 
Bhai Rattan Singh, in Qabula, are well known. 

The largest maktah is at Batti , attached to a mosque. Moulvi Ilahi Bakhsh, 
who is a good Arabic and Persian scholar, teaches 20 “ Dervishes ” (poor 
outsiders). He gets fees as a mulla and 4 bighas of land from the Lumberdar. 
There is a smaller maktah at Batti, with 10 pupils, where Karam Din teaches 
the Koran and Persian. The following villages have maktabs: in CMchras with 
8 pupils, teacher Hasan ; Vali Muhammad with 10, teacher Azizuddin; Suman 
Shah with 13, teacher Ghulam Kadir; Bhali with 7, teacher Moulvi Nurdin; 
Kota with 14, teacher Abdus Sator; Nura with 4, teacher Slier Muhammad; 
Shachok with 10, teacher Ahmad Yar; Tumnrat with 13, teacher Shah Muham¬ 
mad ; Maluka with 4, teacher Slierulla; Marihazara with 7, teacher Nabi 
Bakhsh, and Tamnra with 10 pupils. There arc two Gurmukhi schools , 1 at 
Batti and 1 at Qabula, each having 12 pupils. 

Chochak. — Hakims Ghulam Nnbi and Gul Muhammad and Bhai Jhanda 
Singh, in Kolila, arc best known. Lishari has the largest maktab, attached to a 
mosque; 50 pupils attend, most of them strangers. MoulvisMyan Muhammad 
Qari, Nizam Din, and Muhammad Bakhsh teach the Kordn, Persian and Arabic. 
The zemindars of the village pay them about Rs. 200 per annum in cash and kind. 
They take no fees from the pupils. There are smaller maktabs, Jaudraka, 
1 with 15 ; Kohla, 1 with 7; Kaman , 1 with 5 ; Migha 1 with 4 ; Joy a 1 with 
16; Baman Bala 1 with 21; and Islampur 1 with 5 pupils. In all these only the 
Koran is taught, except in Baman Bala, where Arabic and Persian are added. 
There are two dharamsalas in which Gurmukhi is taught, at Kolila with 12 
and at Lishari with 16 p jpils, and two Lande schools, at Jandraka and Kohla, 
with 14 and 12 pupils respectively. Kanchia Bhagat, Hakim, and Madan Lall, 
Pandit, may be mentioned; Magan and Kohla have each a maktab with 20 
pupils in each. 
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Harpa. —No maktabs are named here, and only the following schools: 
1 patshala at Muradki Katta, with 4 pupils, where Moti R&m teaches Sanscrit, 
getting about 4 annas per mensem in kind ; a Gurmukhi school at the same 
place, with 14, and another at Bungha Bahawal attached to a dharamsala, where 
Bhai Itar Singh teaches Lande and Gurmukhi to 20 boys, and gets Rs. 3 per 
mensem in kind, and a purely Lande school at Dadra Bdla , with 12 pupils, 
under Kanchia Rani. 

Buchiki. —The following arc the Kor&n schools belonging to this circle : 
Badaghar with 14, Shahpur with 5, Chidpur with 11, Kot Tahir with 6, 
Bhaluana with 10, Baggi Dal with 6, and llamja Bciryancala with 12. The 
last is the best, and may be called a Madrasah, as Arabic, Muhammadan Law, 
and Persian are taught in it. 

Buchhki itself has a patshala, where Bava Moti Ram has 6 pupils, whose 
tuition is only of a religious description.. The teacher lives on alms. Buchhki 
has a Gurmukhi school with 20 pupils attending; the teacher is a woman 
named Mussamat Jtutno ; another Gurmukhi school is at Chidpur with 18 
boys ; teacher, Bhai Charan Bass ; and another at Diipclii with 7 boys under 
Bliai Jewan Singh. Above get no fees except corn at harvest. 

Gogaira. —Muhkam Din of Fatahpur, Moulvi and Hakim, is mentioned. 
Fatahpur has the largest maktab in this circle, attached to a mosque, where 
Tajuddin, a good Arabic and Persian scholar teaches Gulistan, Boston, Koran 
and Muhammadan Law to 17 pupils. He has no fixed ineflme, but gets his daily 
bread and some donation on the completion of a pupil’s course. The following 
are small Koran schools :— 


Bhvjyan with Sadar 4, Gogera with 7, Burj Jicekhan with 8, Mardani 
with 7 boys and 4 girls; Tattah Ismael with G and 4; Talteh Jiican with 
5 and 3 ; Miski with 6 and 4; and Jatana with 4 boys and 4 girls; and Alawalki 
with 10 boys ; and Burj Jiicekhan with 8 pupils. There are two dharamsalas 
in Fatahpur with 22 pupils, in which the Gninth is taught, one in Shadhan 
with 4, and another in Bhvjyan with also 4 pupils.* 

Kalyanwala —This circle has 6 Mahajani schools in which Mahnjani 
and Lande are taught; Kalyavwala with 10; Thatta Tirana with 15; Thalta 
Darbar Singh with 5 ; Goclh with 10, and Alam Shah with 10 pupils. Bava 
KrLhngir is an eminent physician in this circle and also an author. 

CiiECHAWATvr. —Moulvi Murad, who is also a Hakim, Moulvi Nur Muham¬ 
mad and Pandit llamjas are mentioned. 


Chechaxcatni has a maktab attached to a mosque, where Nur Muhammad 
teaches the Koran and Arabic to 12 pupils and gets his food in return. 


Bugge-ki-kathaya has a school of the same kind with G pupils. 


EXTRA LIST. 


The following list of schools is taken from a private return, which has 
been omitted in the Police returns of the Montgomery district:— 

Bori , 1 maktab with 8 pupils ; Dograi with 4 ; Sher Nagar with 4; Dhal- 
hana with 15; Kotshah Mustan with 8; Jliang Abdalla Shah with 9; liajuwal 
with 5; Fanana with 2, Shahpur with 11, Shahmoal with 5, Bhalwan Ladhuka 
with 15 ; Pholan Tolekalatn with 4; Amliki Suhag with 10; Chishti Kutbuddin 
with 7 ; Latkarki Jagwera with 4; Yawar Bhaldyanka with 10; Buchiki with 
8; Muhilei All with 7; Manan Chandika with 9; Eaneli with 10; Faridpur 
Suhag with 5 ; Mirzapur with. 2 ; Dola pukhta with 4; Kot Sher Muhammad 
Khan with 2 ; Maruf with 2; Animcala Myanjan with 4 ; Buhlulpur with 5, 
and Awan Kalun with G, in which the Kortin and Persian are taught. 


* Note. —Tilis circle is inhabited almost entirely by Jats wbo take Tory little interest in the education of 
tln-ir children. 
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DUtriot. 

No. of 
maktabi. 

No. of 
pupil*. 

No. of 
Sanscrit and 
Nagri 
schools. 

No. of 
puplii. 

No. of 
Gurmukhi 
schools. 

No. of 
pupil*. 

No. of 
Landd and 
Nnhajani 
schools. ; 

No. of 
pupils. 

Total No. of 
indigaaoas 
schools, 

Total 

No. of 
popila. 

Lahore . 

295 

4,247 

32 

377 * 

43 

571 

28 

902 

398 

6,097 


LAHORE.—In the city of Lahore, among the Hakims, Hakim Ala Din , 
Hakim Dir Bakhsh, Hakim Buzarg Shah, Hakim Najaf Shah, Hakim Jewan 
Kh&n, Hakim Mayya ])t>88, Hakim Bahadur Shah, Hakim Myan Gamdn, 
Hakim Dost Muhammad, Hakim Shnjduddin, Hakim Ghuldm Nabi, (Zub-da-tul- 
hukamd and diploma-holder of the Panjab University College), Hakim Ghulam 
Mustafd, teacher of Yunani Medicine in the Oriental College, Lahore, Hafiz 
Fakhruddin, Zub-da-tul-hukamd, Hakim Ameer Chand,EakimGulab Din, Nawa 
Abdulmajid Khdn Rais, Hakim Wall Shah, Hakim Sharaf Shah, Hakim 
Khuda Bakhsh, and Hakim Mehr Bakhsh; and among the Baids Keshate Charan 
Babu, Narain Dass, Kalma Misser, Pandit Janardhan , teacher of Yaidic in 
the Oriental College, Lahore, Dahar Chand, Khuslial Misser, Mehr Chand, 
Pandit Khanna Bam, and Beshan Baid, deserve notice. Hakims Karim 
Bakhsh, of Baglivanpura, Lodhic Shah of Bhogewal, and Gul Muhammad of Koi 
Miran, may be added. The most noted of the Maulvis in Lahore are, Khalifa 
Hamiduddin, Kazi of Lahore, Maulvi Nur Ahmad Sahib, Imam of the Anar- 
kali Mosque, Maulvi Ahmadali, Bazdr preacher, Andrkali, Maulvi Ghuldm 
Muhammad Sahib, Buggewald, Maulvi Abu Said Muhammad Husain, Secretary 
Anjunan Hamdardi Islamya, Maulvi Ghuldmulla Kasuri, Maulvi Abdul Hakim , 
Head Persian teacher in the Oriental College of Lahore, Maulvi Muhammad Din, 
Maulvi Faizul Hasan, Head Maulvi Oriental College, and the most distinguish¬ 
ed Arabic Scholar in Upper India, Maulvis Kazi Zafruddin, Hafiz Abdulaziz, 
Mir Abdulla and Momin Ali, Arabic Teachers in the Oriental College, Maulvi 
Ghazanfar, Maulvi Muhammad Jamdl, Maulvi Abdul Aziz of the Oriental Col¬ 
lege, and Maulvi Abulqasim, Mujtahid of the Shias; and Maulvis Muhammad 
Din, Maulvi Zahurnddin, and Maulvi Ghuldm Mustafd, natives of Baghban- 
pura, and Maulvi Sharf Ilahi, of Bhagivval, and Maulvi Amar Din, of Koi 
Mirdn, are also good Arabic scholars. 

Among Pandits may be mentioned: Bikhi Kesh, Mum, Bhagwan Dass, 
Sanscrit Professor, Government College, Lahore; Pandit Gauri Shankar 
Gushain, Pandit Lain Lai, Pandit Godha, Pandit Sukhdyal, Pandit Gvruper- 
shad, Head Pandit of the Oriental College and one of the most distinguished 
scholars in India, Balram, Roopchand, Nund Lai, Kaushi Nath, Bugnath, 
Nageen Chand, Mahtab Bay, Hardat , Gobind Bdm and Vaed Bat hi, of 
Hari Gayan Mandar, Pandits Bikhi Kesh, Dya Bdm, Sukhdyal, of the Orien¬ 
tal College; Pandits Bahad Chand, Mathradat Shastri, Dya Bam, Maharaj, 
and Ganpat. 

Among the Bhais may be brought to notice tho names of Bhai Bhagat. 
8ingh, Bhai Sant Singh, Nlhal Singh, Partab Singh, Ganda Singh, and Nath t ha 
Singh, Bhai Ram Singh, Bhai Bhagwan Singh, and Prcm Singh, Bhais Gur- 
mukh Singh, Assistant Professor of Mathematics (in Hindi) in the Oriental 
College, Harsa Singh, Jogi Shivnath and Sadhu Dit Singh, teachers in the 
Oriental College, are distinguished Gurmukhi scholars. 

The following are among the Authors at Lahore 

Dr. Rabim Khdn, Dr. Amir Shah, Dr. Muhammad Husain, Rai Kanliia 
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Lai, Dr. Brij Lai, Mufti Ghul&m Sarvar, Maulvi Faizulhasan, Maulvi Abdul- 
hakim, Pandit Guru Pershad, Pandit Rishi Kesh Shaatri, Maulvi GhulAm 
Mustafd, Babu Novina Chandra, Pirzada Muhammad Hussain, Babu Shashi 
Bhushan Mukerji, Maulvi Muhammad Husain Azdd, Pandit Sukhdyal, Dya 
Bam, Pandit Janardhan, Bhai Gurmukh Singh, Jogi Shiv Nath, Lula Ganga 
B&m, Maulvi Zafruddin, Maulvi Ghazanfar, Munshi Abdulaziz, Maulvi 
Muhammad Din, Hafiz Fakhruddin, Hakim Ahmad Ali, Gulab Singh, 
Munshi Karam Ilahi, Maulvi Abusaid Muhammad Husain, Maulvi Gh uldm 
Ulla, Maulvi Ahmad Ali, Sayyed Amir Shah, Hafiz Umardaraz, Hakim 
Ghuldm Nabi. 

Maulvi Muhammad Husain, Tdrd Chand, Charagh Uddin, Rdm Sahdi, 
Sardjuddin, Muhammad Yasin, Alduddin, Maulvi Paizul Hassan, Kazi Fail 
Husain, Maulvi Tajuddin, Muhammad Munir, Muzaffaruddin, Ganda Rdm , 
Shdh Din, Pandit Mannath, Kazi Mahbubalam, Jagir Singh, HabibuUdh, 
Khddim Mohiyuddin, Hafiz Muhammad Din, Maulvi Abdul Hakim, Zahur- 
uddin, Hamid Ali Shd,h, Gholami, Ghulam Mahbub Subhani Nawab, Muham- 
mad Din, Alaf Din, Zafruddin, Ghulam Kddir, Maulvi Atdullah, Mufti 
Ghulam Sarwar, Mirza Fatah Muhammad, Gurdas, Pandit Guru Prashad, 
Pandit Rikhi Kesh, Pandit Sukhdyal, Pandit Hem Raj, Pandit Ram Chand, 
Pandit Gangd Bishen, Bhdi Gurmukh Singh, Bhai Uttam Singh and Lalla 
Kewal Kishen, Mufti Ghulam Safdar, Mufti Ghulam Akbar, Alimad Husain, 
Shaukat, Firozuddin, Hafiz Umar Daraz, Abdulmajid, Mir Abdulla, Mirza 
Kh&war, Nisar Ali Shuhrat, and Mirza Ishrat, are poets at Lahore. 

The most important of the indigenous schools in Lahore are the follow- 
mg:— 

(1.) The Lahore Oriental College combines the functions of the Benares 
Sanscrit Government College, the Calcutta Arabic Madrasah, the Persian Depart¬ 
ment of the Lucknow Canning College, besides being an Arts College, both in 
Urdu and Hindi, having professional classes in Oriental Law, Oriental Medicine 
and in Engineering, a Department for the training of Munshis, Bhais, and of 
men beyond the frontier, and, finally, discharging the duties of a literary society 
in the compilation or translation of books into various Oriental languages (aide 
detailed report further on). This Institution was founded by the Anjuman-i- 
Panjab in 1865 and was held on its premises, where a Sanscrit School has now 
succeeded it. It now occupies one of the wings of the Lahore Government 
College. 

(2.) The Imamia School of Nawab Nawazish Ali Khan, in which Arabic, 
Persian, Urdu, Mathematics, and the Koran are taught by Maulvi Abulqasim, 
the Mujtahid of the Shias, aided by four or five other teachers. The Nawab 
gives the Manager and head teacher, the said. Maulvi, Rs. 150 per mensem. 
The Arabic teacher gets Its. 12, and the Persian, Fikah, and Alcoran teachers 
Rs. 5, 7 and 9 respectively. The Head Maulvi gets Rs. 30 per mensem, and 
the rest is spent in stipends and the other teachers’ salaries. 

(3.) The Islamia School, attached to the Padishahi Musjid, in which 
Maulvi Fazl Ahmed, assisted by some other teachers, teaches Arabic, the 
Kor&n, Persian, &c., to 54 pupils. The expenses of the school are defrayed by 
the Anjuman Islamya, Lahore, and nothing is taken from the pupils by way of 
fees. 


(4.) The Guru Singh Sablxa School, with 25 (the private return gives 30) 
pupils instructed in English and Gurmukhi by Bhai Partap Singh. 

(5.) The Anjuman-i-Panjab Sanscrit School. The school was established 
on the 9th February 1882, and aims at becoming the “model Sanscrit school ” 
of which a sketch has been given in Part I. It is, however, still in its infancy 
As a feeder to the Oriental College, it is partly taught by senior students from 
that institution. A number of shop-keepers have agreed to pay one anna per 
cent, on their gross income in support of the school. 
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Pandit Bbagwan Dass, Assistant Professor of Sanscrit in the Government 
College, ^ Iflhore, is in charge of the school. There are 3 classes : one studies 
Lagn Kaumadi, the other Amarhosh, and the third Saraswat. There is also a 
fourth class of beginners learning the alphabet. 

Besides these, there are some advanced students who study special subjects 
connected with Sanscrit Literature, in accordance with the traditional custom 
of indigenous Sanscrit schools. 

The school opens at 7 in the morning and closes at midday. The number 
of pupils fluctuates, but the average attendance is 50. The following is the 
teaching staff:— 

Sri n Kri^n hen j from tlie 0riental College. 

Bullu Misser on Rs. 10 per mensem. 

Nagin Chand on Rs. 8 per mensem. 

Thero is a boarding-house (langar) also attached to the school in which 
7 pupils live and are fed from the school funds. This langar is in charge of 
Pandit Sukhdyal, the teacher of Logic at the Oriental College where he has 
succeeded Pandit Ujaji, his father, a very eminent logician. 

Up to the present time the school is maintained by tlie liberality of Rai 
Mela lldm, the contractor, and Lala Nihal Chand, who subscribe 11s. 50 and 27 
per mensem, respectively, and by the one anna trade subscription. 


1.—Statement showing the number of, and other particulars concerning, the Koran, Perso-Arabie 
Persian and Urdu schools in the town of Lahore. 


Locality. 

Teacher. 

No. of 
pupils. 

Subjects taught. 

Inoome per 
mensem. 

Kashmiri Bazar Mosque 

Allah ^rwnyA 

3 

Tho Koran and religious 
books in Arabic. 


Dabbi Bazar Golden Mosquo 

Hafiz Khuir Din, a good Ara¬ 
bic and Persian scholar. 

8 

Ditto and PcrBi&n. 


Knnche Knndi llran Momiuo 

Mujibulla .... 

G 

The Korin A. religious books. 


KAshmiri Durwaxa Mosque 

Faznl Din .... 

11 

Ditto. 


Folico Linos Mosque . 

Ahmad Din .... 

14 

Ditto. 


Kucha Kitrim NaqqHKh 

Imam Din .... 

3 

Ditto. 


., Sheikh Hussain 

ilatiznlhi .... 

22 

Ditto. 


„ Prom Neth. Monquo 

Hadruddin .... 

15 

Ditto. 


„ Naiuad Malan ditto 

Kntlz. 

15 



,, Vazir Klmn ilitlo 

Mohkam Din 

8 



,, Mosque of Uhungrii 

Kalu. 

10 



HU7.M1I. 





,, Ghumarrin Alosquo . 

Muhammad Din . 

10 



,, Charkhgamn ditto . 

Karam Ilahi 

6 

* 


,, Va7.fr Kh&n ditto . 

Imam Din .... 

6 



„ Hayat ditto . 

Nur Din .... 

6 



,, Kasabou ditto . 

Huyiit Shah 

9 

Ditto 


Banff Mahal ditto . 

Kncno Cliabuk Sawaran 

Fatah Din .... 

12 

Rs. 4. 

Muhammad Abdul Aziz (well 

15 

Persian and Arabic 

5. 


up in Arabic and Persian). 




Mosque of Faizulla, Knnuoh 

Mahmud .... 

10 

The Koran ... 


Takya Sodhwan, (Chilli Waly 
Mosque). 

Znhiir Ali (well up in Ara- 

30 

Persian and Arabio 

.. c. 

bic and Persian). 




Knoha Gilinyon .... 

Ghulain Dastger (well up in 
Arabic and Persian). 

30 

Ditto .... 

Ditto. 

„ Khitam Boudin 

Ahmad Ali (ditto) 

30 

Ditto .... 

Ditto. 

Mahalla Lai Chah 

Khair Din .... 

5 

Ditto . 

Hs. 2. 

Kunoha Dhobyan 

Chir*igh Din 

5 

Ditto .... 

Ditto. 

,, Daryui baf£n . 

Mahal la Ohahl Bfbyan . . 

Nttbi. 

Mohammad Bakhsh (well up 

16 

30 

Ditto . 

Arabic and Porsian 

Rs. 4. 

6. 

in Arabic and Persian). 




„ LakarhArin Mosque 

Nur Muhammad . 

15 

Alcoran .... 


•» Chabnk Sawaran . 

Muhainraud Yar . • 

6 

Ditto .... 

2. 

if Hadhwan 

Rasul Shah .... 

20 

Ditto .... 

.. 5. 

Hayeli Mi van Kh4n Mosque 
Kucha Kalalan Mosquo 

Din Muhammad . 

35 

Ditto .... 

„ 6. 

Haidar Shah 

35 

Ditto .... 

.. 6. 

Mahalla Dhi.n Knttan 

Munir Shah 

3 

Ditto .... 

„ 2. 

,, Gheyan 

Nezam Din 

13 

Ditto .... 

>. 5. 

„ Jarrahin 

Abdul Aziz 

30 

Ditto .... 

„ s- 

„ Sadbwan 

Ghnlam Rasdl 

8 

Ditto .... 

3. 

Dhal . . . . 

Ali Muhammad . 

4 

Ditto .... 

„ 2. 


Mohamody&r 

15 

Persian .... 

„ 8. 

„ Bohr WaU 

Kudratulla and Muhammad 

15 

Persian and the Korin 

.. 8. 

Baklixh. 




„ Tirgarin 

Uirau Bakliah 

8 

Tho Korin .... 

„ *■ 

„ Kamangaran • 

Hafia N ur Din 

13 

Ditto .... 

.. 

„ Tirgaran 

Abdar Rahim 

15 

Persian .... 

„ 8. 













Kuril SirkibandAn 
„ Doiru, Moaoh . 

,, Mohlian 

•| _If • • 

Vaoho Wali 
Jouri Mori 
Chakla 
Challa Kothi 
Bttnid Khans 
Bud Miththa . 

Ditto 

Butor Mandi 
Ditto 

BathAn . 

Ditto 

TalwarA 

Bazar Hakiman . 

Ditto 

Kucha Kaghzisn. 

Hohalla Jogyan . 

Tatti Mallahan . 

Ditto 

Bhati DarwasA 
Kucha Haj jamin. 

Ditto 

Mosque of LakarharAn 
Bhati DarwtizA 
Chan (fur Muhalla 
Thata My an Sultan . 
Kaoha min Nath 
Chinyan Wali Mosque 
HamAm Wali Maktab. 

Bhati DarwAzA . 

Mori Darwnza, Ibrahim’s M 
Data Ganj Balchsh 
Fanj PirAn . 

Palace of Shaikh Waaawan 


. Hasan Muhammad 
. Abdul Qhafiir 
. Said Ahmad 
. Abdulla 

• Bahmat Alt. . 

. Hasan Shah 

. Pandit Gopal > 

• Muhammad Din . 

, Ghulam Muhammad 
. Wazfr 

. Fateh Din . 

. Muhammad Yasin 
. Shahsb Din 
. ShahAm Din . 

. GhulAm Muhammad 
. Has nan Din 
. Jalal Din . , 

. Abdulla Shah 
. Mohr bakhah 
. Zohur Din . 

. Ghulam Yasin 
. Imam Din . 

. Mehr Fannn. 

. Jumma 
. IlahvA . 

. Ali Muhammad . 

. Ghulam Hnsain ■ 

. Chnni Shah . 

. J»lal Shah . 

. Nurdin 

. Snyad Pir Shah . 

. Wasakha Singh . 

. Murad Bakhah . 
osque Sayad Gauhar Ali 
. Hafiz Ahmad Din 
. S>un KhudA Bakhah 
I . Hafiz Abdulla . 


5 

11 

7 

12 

20 boys A 
& girls. 


Chohatta.Badruddin . 

Near the house of NawAb Nawa- Ndr Ahmad . 
zish Ali Khan. 

Lakar Mandi (Anarkali) . . Maulri Bahim Bakhah 


Stable of Shah NawAz 


Chinyan Wali 
Anarkali 

Ditto 

Sathan Mosque 

Anarkali Mosque 
Said Mitha ■ 


„ Muhammad 

Ghulam Nabi 
Karim Bakhah 

Nizamnddin 

Gul Muhammad, a teacher of 
14yoara' standing. 
Ghaliun Muhammad . 

Ihihi Bakhah 


The Koran. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Persian .... 

Ditto .... 
Persian and Sanscrit . 

The Koran .... 

Ditto .... 
Beligion, the Koran and Ara¬ 
bic. 

Ditto .... 
Persian .... 
Beligion, Arabia, Koran 
Ditto .... 
Ditto .... 
Ditto .... 
Ditto Urdii 

Ditto .... 
Beligi on, Koran . 

•Ditto . . 

Arabia and Persian 
Ditto. 

Persian and the Koran. 

The Koran. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Urdu. 

The Koran. 

Ditto. 

The Koran. 

Sikandar NamA and other 
Persian books. 

Ditto. 

Zalikha, Gnlistan, Boston. 
Arabia and Persian. 

Ditto. 

Tho Koran .... 


The Koran and Persian. 

The Kuru, Persian and 
Arabic. 

Grammar, translation of 
the Koran, and other reli¬ 
gions books. 

Translation of the Korsn 
and other religious books. 

The Koran, Urdu and Persian. 

The Koran, and elementary 
Persian and Urdu. 

Koran. 


Is paid by a 
Bsni of Maha¬ 
raja Banjit 
Singh. 


IS Koran and Persian. 
DO The Koran. 


11.—Statement thawing the advanced Arabic tchoolt in Lahore. 


Grand Mosqne, Anarkali ■ Maulri Ndr Ahmad 


Lnnge Mandi 


Maulvi Babim trUA, also a 
physician. 


Gnmti BazAr .... Hakims Ala Din and Ahmad 

Din. 

HavagarAn, Shah Alami DarwAza Maulvi Ghulam Hussain, 

assisted by Imam pin and 
Ahmad Din. 

Challe Kothi Mosqne . . . Muhammad Din . 

KamangrAn .... GhnlAm Ulla and 2 monitors 


80 Grammar, Logic, Muham¬ 
madan Law. Hadis and 
Mathematics. 

40 Translation of Koran, Hadis, 
Grammar and religious 
books. 

8 Medicine in Arabio, Persian 
and U rilii. 

12 Grammar, Logic, Philoso¬ 
phy, Muhammadan Law, 
Jurisprudence, and Arith¬ 
metic, Ac. 

16 Grammar, Logic and Medi¬ 
cine. 

12 stip- Grammar, Logie and Muha- Sal 
end mamadan 1mm. Bi 


end 

holders 
8 free. 


Pathran Wali Haveli . 
Bhfkhan Khan Mosqne 


. Mufti Salim UUi . . 

Khalif a Kaii Hamiduddin 


NawAb Sahibka-madrosa . . Maulri Abdul Qadir . 

Ghala Mandi WalA MadrasA Ditto 

Manlvi Muhammad Hasan ka Maulri AbdullA . . 

MadrasA. 

Maulri AbdnlazU ka MadxA . Maulri Abdulasia 

. . . Maulri Abdnl Khalik . 


upportod by 
Maulri Fakh- 
rnddin Man- 
slf, who gives 
Bt. 16 per 


Grammar, Logio and Muham¬ 
madan Ur, Medicine. 

Grammar, Logio, Muhamma¬ 
dan Law, and all branches 
of the Arabian learning. 

Grammar, Logic and Beligion. 

Grammar and Soienoes. 

Beligious books. 

Grammar,Logio, and religious 
books. 

Grammar. 


Maulri Ismail KA 
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III.’—Statement showing the Sanscrit schools in the city of Lahore. 


Locality. 

Teacher. 

AJcbaH K«mdi .... 

Pt Kanhia Lai . 


Vaohhi Hafta .... 

Pt. Kalyan . 


Kuoh. Sairaa .... 

Pt. Lulu Ml 


Kpal VahrA .... 

Pt. Atom Pam , 


Kuoha Talwaran .... 

MifihrA Pt. . 


Sntar Mandi .... 

Pt. Gaun Shankar 


Thakardewara Har Dana 

Gurdatta 


,. Sluvhiu. 

Sham Das . 


Baghiaha. 

Kmlar Man . 


Hamukh Rai’a hooso . 

Kup (’hand . 


Prirato houaa .... 

Khfuitm. Mmser . 


Ditto. 

lUtnm ('hand 


Ditto. 

Duya ltaui . . , 


Ditto. 

Lok Nauth . 


Ditto. 

liar Bhutan 


Ditto. 

Knghu Nath 


Ditto. 

Pahnd ('hand 


Ditto. 

Jialram. 


Ditto. 

Hardnt. 


Ditto. 

Muthm Dat Sliastri 


Ditto. 

Mahamj 


Ditto ... 

Ganpul 


Ditto . . 

Nand Lai . 


Ditto. 

(lovardhan . 


Ditto. 

Jnwiir Lai . 


Ditto. 

Ball Kam 



No. of 
pupils. 

Subjects taught. 

Income per 
meneom. 

10 

Sanscrit, Grammar, Nyaya 
and Vodant. 


2 

Ditto. 


4 

Ditto. 


6 

Ditto. 


6 

Ditto. 


12 

Ditto. 


5 

7 

4 



10 

Vyakaran. 


10 

5 ! 



12 

Puran, Litorature and Vyak¬ 
aran. 


5 

4 



2d 

Lotfio and Modicine. 


10 

Vyukuran and Litorature. 


IS 

Ditto. 


10 

Ditto.. 


8 

Puran, Litoraturo, Vyaka¬ 
ran. 


10 

1 Ditto. 


10 

| Puran, Literature, Astro- 
1 log-y, Grammar. 


10 

, Sanscrit Grammar and Phi- 


8 

losophy. 

| Astrology. 


12 

| Ditto. 


10 

Ditto. 



IV.—Statement showing the .\lahiij.ini schools at Lahore. 


Chunk Van/khan 

. . . i Nimnian Dam . 


10 

Lando ..... 

KinMtihil . 

. . . - G hulls and iOiuguat 


2D 

Ditto. 

Pi pal Vuhra . 

Takaal 

. . . 1 Kndhn hishen 


7 

Ditto. 

. . . 1 Kupolha 


60 

Ditto. 

Sutar Mandi 

. . . 1 2 Kiiu liukhsh 


2T> 

Ditto. 

Pnvati house 

. . . Ilau Ki«hou 


m 

Lunde ami Accounts. 

Ditto 

. . i I.mnku 


7o 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

. 1) ill i . 


50 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

. . . Nni 


r*o 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

. . N umen 


SHI 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

. . . i l’ir Hukhsh . 


do 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

. . . Shirtu . 


:ir» 

Ditto. 

Dillo 

. . . | Dm.i 


:u» 

i lit to. 

Ditto 

. . . Dhafftu 


JW 

1 Otto. 

Ditto 

. . Ghulaw Hasan . 


25 

Ditto. 


I. — S'atcnient showing the Gnrmtihhi schools. 


Dhfimtnpiik of hadhu Sniff. 

f‘n m Sniph .... 

4 

Gummkhi. 

Chum Mneuli 

■'Ini >ingh .... 

10 

Ditto. 

Police Guam No 1 

Sluiui Singh .... 

0 

Ditto. 

Mohhau 

iiaui Mntfh .... 

«»5 

Ditto. 

Hlmi D\ w Sir»K s Dluumsalu 

(lop il Sll>£fh . 

0 

Ditto. 

Ditto .... 

Hlmgwun Sinjjh . 

15 

Ditto. 

Paolkalith .... 


10 

1 »it to. 

h line ha Haiiuuiaii 

Gamia Snitfh 

5 

Ditto. 

Niuz Beg. 


21 

lotto. 

Ghamr. 


(*> 

Ditto. 

Kotli Abdur Kohman . 

" 

22 

Ditto. 


The following schools, although not, strictly speaking, “indigenous,” may 
also be mentioned, as they are “ unaided” by Government:— 


(1) . The Anglo-Vernacular School of Master lshri Persliad, translator, Chief 
Court, Panjab, situated in the Vaehhowali quarter, where instruction is 
given to 110 pupils up to the Matriculation Standard, in English, Persian, Urdu, 
Arithmetic, Geography, and History. The school is chiefly supported by fees 
amounting to Its. 25 per mensem, and a contribution of Es. 50 per mensem 
from Pandit Iskri Persliad, who also aids in teaching. The other two teachers 
are Safwat Ali, receiving Rs. 15, and Kanhia Lai, getting Rs. 10 a month. 
The rate of fees is only 4 annas a month. Besides the regular pupils men¬ 
tioned above, the school has two extra classes consisting of the students of 
Government, or Mission schools, who are weak in any subjects, and make up 
their deficiency in that subject here, and those young men that have got 
appointments, but wish to improve their attainments. 

(2) . The Anglo-Vernacular School of Master Ganga Din, in the Gumti 
bazar, conducted by Master Gunga Din himself, who teaches 40 pupils English, 

a 1 
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Persian, Arithmetic and other Departmental books np to the middle school' 
standard. The monthly income of the teacher from the monthly fees (of Be. 1 
or annas 8 from each boy) amounts to Bs. 30. 

(3) . The Sat Sabhd Anglo-Vernacular School, conducted and supported by 
Lala Behari Ldl, Secretary of the Sat Sabhd, with 22 pupils learning 
English, Persian, ana other subjects of the middle Bchool examination, with 
Gurmukhi, for the Buddhiman examination of the Panjab University 
College. 

(4) . The Anglo-Vernacular School situated in the Lulmri Mandi, conducted 
by Pcrma Nand, who teaches English, Persian and Sanscrit, &c., to 20 
pupils, and has an income of Its. 8 only. 

Lahore Circle .—The following statement will show the number of Ihe in¬ 
digenous schools in the rural portion of the Lahore and the Anarkali Police 
circles:— 


Place. 

No of 
schools 

No of 
pupils 

Subjects taught. 

Butahks. 

Dholi Wil. attached to the Mosque 


i 

30 

Arabic, Persnin. tho Koran 

Under Maulvi Muhammad Yasin, 







and Muhammadan Law. 

a good Arabic and Persian 








scholar. 


BoghbAnpura 

. 

, 


4 

60 

Persian, tho Koran, and Uran Nearly Us 

7 per mensem in cash 








and kind 

is tho income of the 








toucher. 


Bhopiwal 




3 

30 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Kot Khawaja Said 




1 

15 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Mian Mir 




1 

5 

Tho Korun . 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Shahu .... 




1 

17 

Tho Knron, Homan and Urdu 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Mahmud Bntc 




1 

» 

Tho Koran .... 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Lakhudhar . 




1 

9 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Handu Gujar 




1 

X 

10 

Ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Nat ... 




1 

12 

Porsmn, the Korea, and Urdui Ditto 

. ditto. 

Kotli Ghasi . 




1 

10 

The Koran . 

Ditto 

ditto 

fialamatpura 




1 

12 

Persian, Koran, and Urdu 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Mammnpura 




1 

3 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Fatahgarh . 




1 

4 

The Keren. 



Khoi Miran . 




2 

30 

Koran, Persian, and Urdu 



Iohhra .... 




2 

16 

'llie Koran 



Pakki Tatti . 




o 

21 

Ditto 



Ajudhiapur . 




I 

11 

Ditto and Persian. 



Sahnvuri 




1 

4 

Ditto 



Sendhe .... 




2 

16 

Ditto 



Niar Beg 




1 

26 

Ditto. 



Bhikhewsl 




1 

• » 

Ditto 



Shahu Ghasi 




9 

27 

Ditto and Porsian. 



Tajpar .... 




j * 

o 

'I he Korin 



Gauj . 




! 2 

10 

Ditto 



KotU Abdnr Rahman . 




1 1 

8 

Arabic 



Kila Gnjar Smgh. 




1) 

111 

Ditto 



Mu rang 




1 7 

80 

Ditto. 



Ditto 




2 

27 

P< ruan. 




Shakakptju. —Statement of indigenous schools in the circle of Sharakpur. 


Name of town or 
Tillage. 


Sharakpur 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 
Faitpur . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Nawanknl 

Ditto . 
Ditto . 
Madadpur 


Attaobed to a 
moBquo or kopt in 
a house 


Mosque m tho 
town. 


Mosque outside 
the town. 

Mosque in the 
town. 

Khaja Mosque . 


Ear! Masjid 


Masjid of Mian 
Sahib. 

Mosque 

In a private house 
Mosque . 
Mosque . 


[Names of teachers , 


1, Maulvi Ahmad 
ion . 2. Muulvi 
Said Muhammad ,| 
3, Niram l)in 

Kan Muhammad 

1 on and Kamal 
Din 

Maulvi Ohjil.m Ha-j 
san ami his son 

1, Myun Kadir 
Bakhsh, lino m , 

2 Myan, Kanin 
Bakhsh, Uaji a. 

l.KanOhulsmRa. 
snl, 2. Hafiz Pir 
liakhsh, 3, Ilalu 
Bakhsh; 4. Banj- 
ha. 

Myan Muhammad 
liakhsh. 

KhairDin andhu 

Manhrl Ihunnlla 
and his wife. 

Manln I mam alia 
and hi* loife. 

Manlyi Shah Din. 


1, good, 2 
and 3, av¬ 
erage. 

Ditto 


Ditto 

1, good; 2 
Hafiz of 
Alcoran. 


I, aversge: 

% usslst- 
ants to 
No. 1. 

ATerago . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Average 

ability. 



20 

40 


40 


18 


IS hoys and 
20 girls. 
Slioys and 
10 girls. 

IS boys and 
14 girls. 

8 


Subjects 

of 

instruction 


Teachers’ payment. 


1 ho Koran I Hold a V imfi fonner- 
{ ly, but none now 


Tho Korin j Bread, & 0 . 
and Urdu. ' 


Tho Koran 
Ditto 


Ditto 


The Korin 
mid Urdu. 
The Korin. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto . 


every 


Ditto. 

Broad on 
Thursday: 
corn on festival 
days i and some 
slight cash income. 

Held a rent-free 
grant formerly; 
which has been re¬ 
sumed 3 yean 
einoo. 

(Broad, Ac* as in 
No. 1.) 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto- 

Bread, is. » 
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0 * town or 
TiUMpt- 

A ttached to a 
mosque or kept in 
a house. 

Name of teachers. 

Qualifica* 

tions. 

Number of 
pupils. 

Subjects of 
instruction. 

Teachers’ payment. 

/ tfavodrikot • 

Dhanunsala 

Bhai Jawahar 

Good. 

10 

Gurmukhi. 

Bread ; and hold* 

BKarakpur 

Dhanunsala out¬ 
side the town. 

Singh. 

Bhai Ranga Singh 

Ditto. 

10 

Ditto 

Home muafi ground. 
Broad, Ac. 

Faitpur . 

Dhanunsala 

Bliai Bam Singh. 

Ditto. 

15 

Ditto 

One Hira Singh 
maintains the 
teacher r. On oeo*- 
Kionn ol marriages, 
there i« a Blight in- 

| Bauni 

In a private house 

Dena-ii-Fakir 

Avoroge 

8 

• 

Gnrmnkhi 
and i,nnd£ 

Supported by hi* re* 

' JBirjJUr 

Dhanunsala 

Bhai Kishen Dumb 

Good . 

10 

Gurmukhi. 

Broad, Ac. 


In Nawankot there ia also the plaoe of Bawa Chat Bain and a dhararanala of the Kuka Sikhs. Fakirs principally 
read there Gnrznnkhi religious hooks. # 


ManAnwan.—H akim Ismail, in Pliularwan, is mentioned as a superior man; 
no other names are given. There is a good school at Mohammadpur, or 
Daropha Vala. It is in a private house, under the superintendence of Munshi 
Khucla Bakhsh, Lumberdar. There arc 30 boys, who are instructed in English, 
Persian, &e., as prescribed for middle schools, by Muhammad Qasim, who gets 
JRs. 20 a month in cash from the parents of the pupils. The other schools are 
at Jandidla with 10; Padu with 4; Thehpui'a with 5; Jallo with 10 pupils. 
They are all attached to mosques. In the first two, Urdu and the Koran are 
taught, and in the others only the Koran. There is a small Gurmukhi 
school, with only 3 pupils, at Thehpura. 

Valtoiia.—T here arc 2 maktabs mentioned in this circle, 1 at Tnlvandi 
Sobha Sing, with 14 pupils, under Bahuval Bakhsh, and 1 at JBonddna, with 15 
pupils, under Abdul Rahman. Urdu, Persian, Arithmetic, &c., are taught. 
The first-named teacher gets Rs. 60 per annum, and food and clothes, and the 
other Rs. 5-8 per mensem, and also his food and clothes from the zamindars. 

There are no other schools mentioned ; hut the remark is made that the 
shop-keepers teach their sous themselves in Lande, &c. 

Ciitjno.—H akims Olnilam Parid and Mehr Ali are named as noteworthy. 
The largest maktab is the one at Ali Abad, supported by Nawab Nawazish 
Ali Khan; it contains 20 pupils, who are taught in Arabic and Persian by a 
good scholar, Maulvi Sayyad Muhammad. He is maintained by the Nawab, 
who also gives stipends to the hoys. Mohan Vul has a maktab attached to a 
mosque under Abdulla alias llaji, with 12 boys and 3 girls, and another in a 
private house, where a woman, Musammat Saidan, teaches 6 boys and 1 girl. 
Arabic, the Kordn, Persian and Urdu are the subjects of tuition. They get a 
loaf of bread each a day. 

Bagari&n has one maktab with 5 pupils; Mardka 1 with 3 ; Rangilpnr 
1 with C; and Chung 1 with 8 pupils, in all of which the Koran and Persian 
are taught. The teachers of above schools have no fixed income; the one at 
Mardka gets Rs. 2 per mensem, besides bread; the others only bread. 

Tiiana Kana Kachiia.—T his Th&na has a small maktab at Kamanh, 
attached to the mosque, under teacher Abdul Rahim, who teaches 5 hoys 
Persian, &c., and a Gurmukhi school with G pupils, who are taught the Granth 
by Punjab Singh. A to Asal has another small Gurmukhi school with only 3 
pupils, and teacher BMg Singh. 

CliARKABAD.—There are five maktabs, in which Urdu and the Koran are 
taught: Ladhe-ke-TInche with 11; Ladhe-ke-Niven with 15; Mir Muhammad 
with 11; Sheru kana with 6; Fatui with 10, and Rosa with 6 pupils. Hawaii¬ 
an a has a Gurmukhi school with 12 hoys. 

Kanganpttr.—T he following maktabs are given in the police return : 1 at 
Mokal with 18 pupils, under teacher Gulam Mohaiy-uddin; 1 at Fateh Muham¬ 
mad Kalan with 20 pupils, under Mian Sam and A; 1 at Fateh Muhammad 
Khwrd with 18, under Mian Banda; 1 at Landd, with 25, under Maulvi Isa; 
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1 at J5T«/ with 20, under Sayyad Muhammad Shdh; 1 at Ouri Voda with 20, 
under Muhammad Yusafy and 1 at Shamkot with 25 pupils, under Muhammad 
Sharf Din. In all these, Arabic, the Kor&n, &c., are taught; they are attached 
to mosques. 

The teachers have no fixed income, but the parents, on the pupil’s com¬ 
pletion of his subject of study, give the teacher some remuneration according to 
their means. 

Mokal has a large Gurmukhi school, attached to a dharamsala, with 65 
pupils; Bhai Variant Singh and Hukum Chand teach them Sanscrit, Gurmukhi 
and Landd. Landi Vala has another with 15 pupils, under Vir Singh, and Kul , 
a third, with 25 boys under Bola Bam; the same subjects are taught as above; 
the teachers have no fixed income. 

Thana Manqtawala. —Pandit Sukha "and Hakims Ydr Muhammad, Imam 
Din, Barkhurdar and Shah Muhammad, are mentioned as those most eminent 
in this circle. The maktabs are as follow: 1 at Karianwdla, with 6 pupils 
under teacher Jiwan; 1 at Khuni, with 12 pupils under Muhammad Fazil; and 
1 at Jamdlpur, with 14 pupils under Murad Bakhsh. The three maktabs are 
attached to mosques. In the first two Persian and Arabic are taught, and in the 
last only Arabic. They are paid Rs. 30, 20, and 10 per annum respectively. 
There are 5 Gurmukhi schools at the following places: At Nankdna Sahib— 
attached to the Durbar Sahib, 1 with 12 pupils under Ilukm Singh; at Kila 
Dharm Singh, 1 with 25 pupils under Parma Nand; at Ami, 1 with 23 under 
Kalu Singh; at Manga Tam, 1 with 13 under Sada Singh; and 1 at Balo with 
15 pupils, under teacher Bhagat Rftin. The subjects of tuition are Gurmukhi 
and religious books. The teacher of the first-named Gurmukhi school teaches 
gratuitously; the others get Bs. 30, 20, 10, and 18 per annum respectively. 

ThAna Bhai Phewj. —This Thfina, according to the police return, seems to 
have only a Kortin school with 17 boys in the village of Lakhkhanki, under 
Jiwan Ali; but there are several Gurmukhi schools, the largest at Bhoya, with 
15 boys, attached to a dharamsala, under Megh Singh, who gets a pice from 
each boy every Sunday. The others at Bhai Pherii with 5, JJlar with 6, and 
Lakhkhanki with 5 pupils. 

Thana Luliani. —There are the following maktabs in this Tluina: 2 at 
the village Snntoki ; one attached to a mosque, with 10 or 12 pupils, under 
Maulvi Usman, who teaches Arabic gratuitously; the other in a private house, 
with 6 pupils, under Maulvi Saidulla, who teaches Persian and gets Bs. 6 per 
mensem. Vaddnah has one with 12 hoys, and Daftuh, Bukhanvdla and 
Adrdrah with 2, 11 and 8 pupils, in all of which Arabic is taught. A private 
return adds one maktab with 9 pupils in Lalliani itself. 

ThAna KhttdiAn. — Khudidn and Xfhangke have each a Landd school, with 
12 pupils each, and Ganja Kaldn and Sunda have a small maktab each with 5 
and 11 pupils, in which the Korun and Persian are taught. 

Thana MtijiIdki with 3 maktabs, Mari with 8, Ldhdrwala with 6, and 
Kol Sayadan with 8 pupils; in the first and last the Kordn is taught, and in 
Ldhdewala Urdu. 

KAstfit.—Among the names of distinguished Maulvis, Pandits, Hakims, 
&c., brought to notice, are found those of Maulvis Hakim Khuda Bakhsh, 
Hakim TVelayct Slmh, Ghulam Dastgir (an author), Husain Sh&h, Ghul&m 
Dastgir II, and Ghul&m Qadir II; Hakims Ghulam Qadir I, Sayyad Chiragh 
Sh&h and Ghulam Gliaus; Pandits Kanhya Lai I, Kanhya Lai II, Durga Daas 
and Gobind Mai, and Bhai Hira Singh. There are 2 maktabs mentioned in the 
police return, 1 at Ka&ur itself with 15 pupils, where Husain Bakhsh teaches 
Persian, according to the scheme of the Government schools; he gets Bs. 10 
per mensem: 1 at Khcmkaran, with 18 pupils, in which also Persian is taught. 
There are two large Landis schools at Kasiir, 1 with 40 boys, under Sharaf Dia 
Rawal, who gets lls. 6 jnsr mensem in cash and kind; and 1 with 30 hoys. 
Khemkaran has also a Landti school with 20 boys in attendance. 
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A private return from Kasiir mentions a large maktab under Faiz Muliam- 
med with 25 pupils, learning Koran and paying Its. 6 per mensem to the 
teacher and 12 minor schools with 97 pupils learning the Kordn, Persian and 
Urdu. * 

Pandit Murli and Bhai Bam Singh are also said to teach Sanscrit and 
Gurmukhi to 9 and 12 pupils respectively. 

The village of Khemkaran has also 6 Koran schools with 58 pupils, a pat- 
shala with 3, and a Landc school with 16 pupils. 

The other minor indigenous schools in this circle are given as below, in a 
private return:— 


Khnryala 1 in a 1; tab with 7 learning the Koran. 

Cl 2 ' 1 . ° 


Sthjra 

1 

it 

5 

ft 

ft 

Jtiija Jung 

1 

a 

30 

ft 


hunwnla 

1 

yt 

7 

ft 


Shaikh /mail 

1 

3) 

0 

ft 

if 

Mahal, m 

1 

j» 

13 

ft 

• 

ft 

Jlarj 

l 

j> 

!) 

ft 

ft 

Ahjon 

1 

tt 

7 

It 

ft 

Jora 

1 

if 

11 

ff 

it 

Warnala 

a 

V 

25 

ft 

it 

Bath/an 

1 

fi 

30 

ft 

it 

llajnki 

1 

if 

7 

ft 

ft 

Malta 

1 

ft 

5 

ft 

ft 

Jihujki 

l 

ff 

4 

ft 

0 

it 

Tut/i/iitr 

1 

ft 

15 

ft 

„ and Persian. 

Stihari /talar 

l 

ft 

8 

ft 

the Gurmukhi. 

/lata Thanunan ] 

ft 

0 

ft 

the Sanscrit. 


Tjiana. Mrr;u\u SAiiat. —The eminent Hakim is Budhc Shall, and the 
distinguished Maulvi is named Abdul Rahman. 

A maktab at Jojjd (Major) is attached to the mosque, in which Maulvi 
Abdul Rahman teaches gratuitously Arabic, Fikah, Alcoran, and Persian to 
14 pupils. 

There is a Gurmukhi school at Sami Mughal, attached to the dharamsala, 
in which Bhai Sangat Singh teaches Gurmukhi and Landc to 12 pupils. His 
income is nothing. 

Jojja has one Mahajani school, with 20 pupils, being taught in Landd, by 
Chfmaii, who gets about its. 2-8 and bread. 

' Kuolua. —There is no eminent person in this circle. 

The largest maktab at Pal is attached to the private house of Devi Haifa 
Brahman, in which Kami Haiti teaches Urdu and Arithmetic to 9 pupils and 
gets Bs. 5 per mensem in cash. 

There are two small maktabs in this circle, ns noted below, one at Asal 
Qurnlci, with 4, and Mari Mogh, with 2 pupils ; the subject taught in both iB 

Urdu. 

Patti. —The eminent Pandits are named Uttamcliand and Atrna Bam 
and Paid Madlio Rain, in this circle. 

The maktabs at Paircli, Kalla, and Satan are attended by 20, 16, and 7 
pupils, being taught in Urdu, Persian, and Arithmetic. A private return men¬ 
tions 8 maktabs, with 09 pupils in Patti. 

Patti has one patshala, in which 23 pupils are being taught Sanscrit 
(literature) and Jotish (astrology) by Pandit Uttamchand gratuitously. 

Manidld and Mari Our Sing have each of them one dharamsala; 10 pupils 
in each being taught in Gurmukhi. 

There is a Mahajani school at Patti, with 18 pupils being instructed in 
Land 6 by Kutab Pin. 


bl 
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ThIva Shahdara.—T he names of Maulvi Sultan Ahmad in Karaul, BhaJ 
Mahtab Singh, and Hakims Maulvi Inayatulla, Abdulgliani, Maulvi Sirajuddin, 
Hasan Muhammad Chiragh Din, and Imam Din at Shahdara, deserve to be men* 
tioned. The largest maktab is at Faizpur Khurd, under teacher Molikam Din, 
with 55 pupils; it is attached to a mosque, and the Kor&n, Persian, and Urdu are 
taught. 

The following villages have each a maktab:— 

Hot Hr gam with 10; Faizpur (Lesser) with 55; Bhakhala with 11; Fateh 
Zcnnan with 14; Imangar Kalan with 12; Hal with 34; Kalor with 7; 
Mominpura with 6 ; in all of which Persian, Urdu and the Koran are taught; 
whilst the following are merely Koran schools : Sagian Kalan with 0 ; Momin¬ 
pura with 6; Bholi Andron with G; Aiowal Khair with 5; Bliole Baniwal with 
4; Goyal with 3; Lahamoala with 4; Imangarh (Lesser) with 3; Yarpnra with 
20; Kami with 55; Shahdra with 21; and Vanddla with 2 pupils. Faizpur 
Khurd, Babakwal, Sanipura, Ghazi Kakli and Imangar Kalan have each a 
Gurmuklii school with 13, 13, 11, 4 and 12 pupils respectively; the last place 
has also a Lande school with 5 pupils. 

At Laban Vala is a patshala attached to a temple where liar Bhaj teaches 
Sanscrit, reading, writing, and grammar to 8 boys; the teacher supports himself 
by the income from “muafi ” land assigned to him by the proprietor of the 
temple. 

Chunyan.—T he police return mentions only 2 large Lande schools with 70 
pupils; but from a private return we take the following: 5 maktabs at Chun¬ 
yan : (1) attached to the safaid masjid with 15 boys under teacher M van Naka; 
Persian books are taught; (2) attached to the Kliajur Wali Masjid with20boys 
under Myan Pliula; (3) attached to the Baliarwali Masjid with 13 hoys under 
Hafiz Banglia; and (4) attached to the Barukgaranvali Masjid with 11 boys 
under Chiragh Din : in these last three the Koran and Urdu books form the 
subjects of tuition; (5) attached to the Balmrwal Wali Masjid under Hafiz Daud 
witli 12 boys who are taught Persian; books like Gulistan, Bostan, Zuleiklia, 
&c., being in use. 


THE LAnOllE OMENTAL COLLEGE. 

I subjoin the report for the year 1881-82 of the Oriental College, Lahore, 
as it is the model indigenous teaching University in the Panjab for all the 
indigenous educational elements of the province, Hindu, Muhammadan amf 
Sikh. It combines modern requirements with the traditional learning of 
Maulvis, Pandits, Munsliis and Bhais, which is imparted on a more critical 
system than is generally pursued in indigenous institutions. 


Extract from Beport of the Oriental College, Lahore, for the year 1381-82 
('written by the Superintendent of Studies and Translations, Babu Navina 
Chandra Rai, Member of Senate of the Pan jab University). 

The Oriental College is supported entirely from private subscriptions, fees, 

and the interest on endowments made by Native 
Character Of the Oriental College. Chi(lfs ( ride Beport for 1880-81.)* Its annual 

expenditure is about Bs. 31,000 per annum, the detail of which (taking the 


• It should not be forgotten that the Oriental College wa* first an Oriental School founded by the Anju 
man-i-Panjab, in order to show, together with the Ori**ntul Examination* which that society conducted, what it 
meant by its agitation for a 4 ‘ liait-ul-u'Jum ” or “ Mahnvidyala ” for the cultivation of Oriental Literature (a 
name atifl given to the College by the native public), or, a* interpreted to the promoters by the, to them, at first, 
little known and less understood name of an “ University” in the varying European uses of the term. It waa 
only afterwards that the promoters learnt to connect their aspirations with the name and functions of a com¬ 
plete University, as a teaching body a literary body, an examining body, and a body largely governed by 
themselves in all matters of education and of instruction, including the improved study of English, and a con* 
•ultiug voice in all questions connected with primary and secondary education* 
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Panjab University College Budget Estimate for 1882 as the basis) is as 


Rs. 

Salaries of the College and School staff, contingencies and rent . 17,034 

Endowed Fellowships, (half cost chargeable to Oriental College) . 2,544 

Oriental Scholarships, General and Special .... 9,924 

Engineering Scholarships. 420 

McLeod Kapnrthalla Natural Science Fellow .... 1 000 

Purchase of books for Oriental Library. 150 


Total . 31,072 


The above expenditure is defrayed from the following funds 

Rs. 

Private subscriptions.16,000 

Interest on endowments of Native Chiefs ..... 15,300 

tt* 8 .. 


Total . 31,072 


As the whole of the expenditure of the Oriental College is defrayed from 
private sourees, the- Oriental College cannot properly he classed as a Govern¬ 
ment institution, or even as a Government, grant-in-aid institution, though it is 
managed by, ami is subordinate to, a grant-in-aid institution, namely, the 
I'anjab University College. 


2. The total number of students on the rolls of the Oriental College was 
School Dfp.irim.Mitof iiu-Oriental 222 on the ills! March 1882. The Oriental College 
('.ilifg... has also a School Department attached to it for the 

instruction of such students as are preparing for the lower Oriental or the Arts 
(Entrance) Examination, though it cannot be said that all the students of the 
School Department belong entirely to it, for there are 57 who, so far as passing 
an Oriental Examination is concerned, belong to the College Department, in 
accordance with the rules fixed hv Senate, while they are also borne on the roll 
of the School Department pending their passing the Entrance in Arts Examin¬ 
ation ; there are also 5 whose case is the reverse of this, for, although they 
have passed an Arts Examination, they have not passed one of the lower 
Oriental Examinations, and in that respect are returned as belonging to the 
School ; while then; are 125 who only belong to the School Department and 
97 who belong entirely to the College. 


3. The actual expenditure during the official year 1881-82 on the two 

Departments, respectively, of the Oriental College, 
Actual expenditure. ], as been as follows:— 


Salaries and Contingencies 
Endowed Fellowships . 
Oriental Scholarships 
Engineering Scholarships 
Natural Science Fellow . 
Purchase of books for library 


College Dept. School Dept. Total. 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 
11,124 9 3 + 5,196 1 9 = 16,320 11 0 

1,942 0 0 + 577 0 0 = 2,519 0 0 

5,933 5 0 + 2,3N3 11 3 = 8,317 L 0 

208 1 6 + 20 0 Os 228 1 6 

666 10 9 + 333 5 3 ^ 1,000 0 0 

160 0 0 + 0 0 0-= 150 0 0 


Total . 20,024 11 3 + 8,510 2 3 = 28,534 13 6 
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4. The following statement shows the number of students of each class; 

and the number prepared to go up for the next 
examinations to be held in this year. 


Number of students. 


Natusi o» Examination. 

Borne on 
tue roll. 

Prepared 

to go Up 
for the 
examina¬ 
tion. 

Natubb o» Examination. 

Dome on 
the roll. 

Prepared 
tv ironp 
fpr the 
examina¬ 
tion. 

A.—College Department. 




A.—College Department— eontd. 



Arts — 







IIononrB in Arts—Urdu 


2 

i 

Law, Hindu, Muhammadan Senior Class 

7 

i 

High Proficiency „ 


6 

4 

» Junior „ 

19 

3 

Ditto Hindi 


2 

2 




Proficiency— Urdu 


it* 

10 

«• 



Ditto Hindi . 


■I 

3 

B.—School Department. 



Orientnl— 


HI 


ArtB Entrance—Urdu . . 

79 

11 

Arabic— Higher . 



5 

„ Hindi . 

39 

9 

,. Middle . 


KH 

9 

,. Panjabi , 

13 

4 

Sanscrit— Higher . 


9 

4 

Oriental Arabic -Lower 

27 

10 

,. Middle . 


8 

4 

Sanscrit „ 

24 

8 

Persian— H igher . 



5 

Persian „ 

19 

7 

,. Middle . 


a 

4 

Panjabi „ 

■a 

4 

Panjabi— Higher . 


3 

2 

Pushto „ 

8h3 

11 

Multi!* 


8 



■HN| 


Professional— 




Arm At NtTMUER of students. 

Eg 


Medicine, Hindu, Senior Class . 

5 

1 

Sanscrit section 


38 

„ „ Junior „ 


9 

C 

(iuimukhi seel ion 

17 

11 

„ Yunani, Senior „ 


15 


Arabic „ ... 


46 

„ „ Junior „ 


mSi 

10 

Persian „ ... 

Wm 

33 

Engineering, Senior Class . 


ma 


Vununi „ ... 



„ Junior „ 


SI 

1 

Engineering „ ... 

SI 

1 

Law, Hindu, Senior „ 


m 





«t »» Junior if • 


m 

3 

Total 

- * -a- 

t222 

129 


The Lahore Oriental College, so far as can be ascertained, is the cheapest College, 
the average cost of a College student being Its. 20(5 per annum, and Rs. 08 per 
annum for a student of its high school in India, while it coats Government 
nothing. 

As regards the character or quality of instruction given in the Lahore 
Character of inatrucion given in Oriental College, it will bo evident by making a eom- 
the Lahore Oriental College. parisou between the number of subjects studied in 

this College with those in other Oriental Colleges, and even with the English 
Colleges in the country, that the range of the former is much wider than that 
of any other College. For instance, taking first the higher Oriental Examin¬ 
ation in Sanscrit, a Shastri title-holder of flic Lahore Oriental College must 
pass through the following range of subjects:— 

Sanscrit. —Grammar, Prosody, Rhetoric, Literature (prose, poetic and dramatic) 
two of tiie philosophies, and one of the ancient sciences; 

Hindi .—A fair knowledge o£ the language; 

General knowledge. —Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, History, and Geography; 

whereas a Sanscrit title-holder of the Calcutta College has to pass in any one 
branch of Sanscrit learning only, viz., Sanscrit literature, Iliudu law (modem 
or ancient), or one of the• philosophies. On the other hand, it may be said 
that the Sanscrit title-holder of the Calcutta Sanscrit College can acquire a 
knowledge of English up to the First Arts Standard. But in the Lahore Ori¬ 
ental College there is provision for a Shastri to learn all the subjects of the 
Bachelor of Arts degree, except the English language. 

Next, comparing the qualifications of a degree-holder of the Government, 
or the English, College with that of an Oriental degree-holder of the Fanjab 
University who can only be trained in the Lahore Oriental College, there is this 
difference, that while the latter has a great superiority over the former in his 
complete knowledge of one of the Oriental Classics and of the Literature, Law, 


• These it ml; In tha Medical School u well •• in the Ynnant cImcm. 

t There liu bun an Increase oI 31 alodenu orer the |Mt jtat, when the Bomber ot the atnduti on the mil win Ul. 
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Science and Philosophy contained in it, he is equal to the English degree-holder 
m all other respects, except that he lacks a knowledge of a modem language 
(English) which he can easily acquire, if he wishes, in a couple of years. 

It has already been stated that the Lahore Oriental College costs Govern- 

The Government Kraut to the ment nothing, although the standard of this Col- 
e «e 18 very l ege is so high that nQ other 0riental CoUege in th(? 

country, or in any country, can equal it; whereas 
. the cost to Government on Oriental Colleges and 
Madrasahs in other provinces of a much inferior standard, and which together 
only represent a few of the Departments of the Lahore Oriental College, far 
exceeds the total contribution of Government to the Panjab University College 
as shown below 


Ptouab University College is very 
small in comparison to its grant in 
other provinoes to inferior institu¬ 
tions. 


Government assignment to Calcutta Sanscrit College 

31,185 per mensem 

Ditto 

to 6 Madrasahs in Bengal 

34,301 

Ditto 

to Calcutta Madrasah . 

Unknown. 

Ditto 

to Bcunres Sanscrit College 

11,896 

Ditto 

to the Aided Oriental College 



of Lucknow 

3,292 


Total 

80,674 


Total Government assignment to the Panjab University 
College, which also supports 34 students of the 
Government College with scholarships, as also the 
Law School, and conducts the Medical Examinations 
entirely in the interest of Government . . . 21,000 


How many of the present students 
have passed the University examina¬ 
tions. 


11. Of the students borne on the rolls of the 
1 Oriental College on 31st Ma 


32 have passed the Entrance Examination in Arts. 


fi 

ditto 

Proficiency in Arts Examination. 

2 

ditto 

High Proficiency in Arts Examination 

U 

ditto 

Arabic Lower Examination. 


4 

ditto 

„ Middle „ 


4 

ditto 

„ Higher „ 


8 

ditto 

Sanscrit Lower „ 


7 

ditto 

„ Middle „ 


3 

ditto 

„ Higher „ 


14 

ditto 

Persian Lower „ 


24 

ditto 

„ Middle „ 


14 

ditto 

„ Higher „ 


10 

ditto 

the Panjab Lower Examination. 


4 

ditto 

„ Middle „ 


5 

ditto 

Hindu Medicine, Lower Examination. 

15 

ditto 

Yunani Medicine ,, 


1 

ditto 

Engineering „ 

U 

4 

ditto 

Hindu Law, Junior 

>} 

7 

ditto 

Muhammadan Law, Junior 

W 

1 

ditto 

„ Senior 

» 


13. All the Professors, Assistant Professors and Teachers of the Oriental 
Every one of the College staff is College are Authors, and almost every one of them 
an Author. has some work in hand of which detail will be 

given further on (see para. 15). 

c 1 
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14. The following table shows the number of students of the Oriental Col- 
Pasui in each year le ge who ^ve passed the University Examinations 

in each year:— 



ABTS. 

Saxsobit. 

Ababio. 

Praaiur. 

Paxjabx. 

Psomeiojut. 


















j 


i 

1 


4 
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Yiabb. 
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« 
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2 
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S 

fc 

•a 

■S 

h 

CJ 

B 

•o 

"XJ 

lb 

V 

■3 

h 

at 

B 

« 

1 

9 

*& 

s 


t 

A 

H 

"§ 

3 

m 

i 

a 

■g 

2 

4 

f 

! 

a 

■6 

•i 

5 

B* 

s 

■§ 

a 


W 

£ 

a 

a 


a 

a 

3 

a 

5 

3 

3 

a 

.J 

a 

9 

93 

S9 

H 

6 


j 

1871-72 . 

21 




7 



1 



4 

4 











1872-73 . 

5 




13 

10 


9 

7 


8 

2 











1873-74 . 

7 

6 



5 

3 

i 

9 

8 

2 

15 

14 











1874-75 . 

3 




2 

4 

2 

4 

5 

6 

13 

4 

4 










1875- 76 . 

1876- 77 . 

1 




3 


1 

4 


1 

17 

4 

4 










6 

i 



i 

3 

1 

5 

4 


5 

12 

... 





... 




1878 (for two 





















years) . 

1879 

24 

2 



3 

5 

2 

7 

5 

2 

19 

8 

2 

10 









1) 

9 



2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

6 

10 

9 

3 




... i ... 




/ Novem- 
| her 1880 

13 

3 

2 

i 

2 

1 

i 

2 

1 

3 

4 

11 

7 


4 

... 

i 


... 


... 


1880 to June 

1881 i 1881 























| (eight 

' months) 

2 




4 



8 



5 



c 



10 

5 

6 

1 

4 

9 

None of the 
higher Examin- 
utions in Arts 
and Oriental 


















i 





Languages were 
held in 1881. 


















I 





Total 

91 

21 


i 

42 

27 

10 52 

i*l 

1 

15 

96 

I 

69 

26 

19 

4 

... 

17 

1 6 

1 6 

! 

1 

i 4 

9 


I* 


37 
54 
70 
46 
36 

38 

86 
57 
56 \ 


00 


123 


548 


15. The following table shows the amount of literary work done by the 
Progress of literary work. College Staff to end of and during 1881-82 !” 


“* ~ 


i 

1 

S’o. of pages. 

Written 

" 

So. 

or I 

Translator. j 

Names of Books. j 

i 

Subject. | 

end of ) 
1880-81. j 

during 
the >oar 
18H1-H2. 

Kikaikh. 

i 

Pandit Guru- 

Hindi translation of Pnra- 

Hindu Law 


65 

Complete. 


prasad. 

sar Sinriti. 

Hindi translation of Kal 

Ditto 


25 i 

Ditto. 



Mfulhava. 

Blrnsha Vimarsh 

Hindi Literature 

100 

1 

Incomplete. 

2 

Pandit Rishi 

Prakrit Viakarnn 

Prakrit Grammar 

Part I 

100 

Completed and iu prow 


Kesh, Shastri. 

Mimansa Paribhasha 

Vedic Literature. 

... 

5<> 

In cwime of publication 
In the Vidyadai Critical 







Journal. 



Dattaka Chandrika . 

Hindu Law 

_ 

75 

Complete. 

3 

Pandit Sukhdyal, 

jKumar Slmmbhava, Hindi 

Sauscrit Liters- 

5 Cantos 

2 Canto. 



Shastri. 

translation of—. 

ture. 





Gantama Sutra Vritti, Hindi 

Logic . 

... 

40 

In progress. 



Nyava Bodhni . 

Ditto . 

... 

339 

Being printed. 

4 

Pandit Dyaram . 

Commentary on Gautama 

Hindu Law 

... 

22 



Smriti. 





5 

Pandit Janardun 

Snsrat .... 

Hindu Medicine . 

100 


Could make no progress 






owing to lllneu. 

6 

Pandit Ram- 

History of England . r 

History 

... 

50 

In progress. 


krishna 





7 

Pandit Hemraj . 

Sami Karan Bhaskar 

A treatise on equa- 

... 

100 

Ditto. 


Hindi translation of Sruta- 

tions. 

Sanscrit Prosody 


12 

Complete. 




bodha. 

Hindi translation of Bhasha 


20 

Ditto. 

Do. Logic . 



Pariehheda. 

" 



8 

Pandit Harrau- 

History of India in Hindi 

History 

... 

47 

lit progress. 


kand. 




0 

Yogi Shiva Nath 

Commentary on Hanuman 

Drama • 

... 

200 

Ditto. 


Natak in Panjabi. 
Panjabi translation of 

Mathematics 

... 

100 

Ditto. 




Euclid. 





10 

Mauiri Fyzul 

Faizia in Ilm Munazara in 

Dialectics . 

••• 

42 

In the press. 


Hassan. 

Urdu. 





11 

Maulvi Abdul 

Qawaid Farsi . 

Persian Grammar 

69 

... 

Incomplete. 

12 

Hakim. 

Syad Shih Chi- 

Urdu translation of Raisale 

Ditto 


46 

Ditto. 

ragh. 

Abdul Waaah. 

r 
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Name of Author 



No. of pages 

Written 


Ho. 

or 

Tranilator. 

Hums 0 /Books. 

Subject. 

written to 
end of 

durlug the 
year 

Rxiuns. 




lMKMU. 

1881-82. 


13 

Or. Amir Shah . 

Revision of the translation 
(Urdu) of Roscoe's Che- 

Chemistry . 

... 

50 

In progress. 



mistry. 

Balfour Stewart's Physics 

Physics . . 

100 


Will be printed shortly. 


Lala Ganga R4m 

(Urdu). 




14 

Applied Meohanics by Major 
Brandreth, R. £., Urdu 

Mixed Mathe¬ 
matics. 


60 

Ditto. 



translation of-— 




15 

Pirzada Maulvi 

Fowler ’b Inductive Logic . 

Logic 

122 

228 

Complete. 


M uliam m ad 
Husain. 

Ilm-i-Hayet . 

Astronomy 

... 

192 

Complete: in the preae. 

16 

Bfaai Gurmukh 

History of India by Elphin- 

History 

200 

374 



Singh. 

stone, Hindi translation 
of 






Parkinson’s Optics, Hindi 



15 

In progress ; complete. 



translation of— 






Physical Geography, Pago’s, 
Hindi translation of— 


225 

~ 


17 

Sheikh Umar 

Urdu translation of the 

History 

• 

230 



Bakhsh. 

Abstract of Hallam's 
Constitutional History of 
England. 

Page’s Geology in Urdu . 
Wriglcye’ examples in Urdu 
Tage’s Physical Geography 





18 

Syad Dilawur AH 

Geology 

20 

80 



Shdh. 

.Mathematics 

30 

30 




Geography 

30 

... 




in Urdu. 




19 

Babu Navina 

Lectures in Urdu on Green’s 

History 


100 

With the assistance of 


Chandra Rai. 

Larger H istory of England 



Motilvis Ghulair Mus- 

20 

Ditto 

Sthititattwa and Gati Tat- 

Statics and Dynn. 



Printed. 



twa. 

rnius in Hindi. 




21 

Ditto 

Jalasthiti tattwa and Jal- 

Hydrostatics, Hv- 

im 

M. 

Do. 



gita tattwa. 

draulics, and 
Pneumatics in 
Hindi. 





22 

Ditto 

Nirman Videa. 

A course of En- 



In the press. 




pi nee ring in 

Hindi. 




23 

Maulvi Zafr-ud- 

Alphabetical list of Arabic 

Arabic Grammar. 


20 

The letter Alif is nearly 


din. 

roots. 




lhiishcd. 

24 

Pandit Muthra 

Rusuiu Vidia in Hindi 

Chemistry 

... 

25 

In progress. 


Dus 





25 

Dr. Rahim Khdu. 

Amrnz-ul- Huhclawai Mi Lad 

Midwifery (in 

. . . 

... 



Khdn Hahmloor, 

(2nd edition). 

Urdu). 





(Medical Fellow 

Medical Jurisprudence 

Medical Jurispru- i 





of the Panjuh 


deuce (in Urdu). 





University Ool- 

Amraz-ul-Sahian 1 ) (2nd ( 

Diseases of ehil- 

” 

... 

Printed. 


lege.) 

f «li- ) 

dren. 





Do. Niswnn ) tion)C 

DiseAMcsof women 

1 




10. It will be seen from the above statement that the following works 
, , have been completed during the year; the manu- 

Book* completed. scripts ar0 in i iand for printing 


« 


Hindi translation of Parasar Stnriti 
Prakrit Viakaran in Sanscrit and English 
Hindi Dattuka Cliandrika .... 
„ Kumfir Sambhava, 7 Cantos . 

„ Sruta bodlia. 

„ Blmslia Paricbbeda . 

Urdu translation of Risalah Abdul Wusa 
f) „ Fowler's Inductive Logic . 

u „ llm-i-Hayet . 

* „ Balfour Stewart's Physics . 


Hindu Law. 

Prakr : t Grammar. 

Hindu Law. 

Sanscrit Literature. 

„ Prosody. 

. ,, Logic (translation). 

Persian Grammar. 

Logic. 

Astronomy. 

Physics. 


Books in the presB. 17. The following books are in the press:— 


Nyaya Bodhiui .... 
Kum&r Sambhava 

Weber’s Sanscrit Literature in Hindi 
NirmSn Vidya . 

Risalah Mun&zara 

llm-i-Hayet. 


. Sanscrit Logic, an original work. 
. „ Literature. 

• >» M 

. Civil Engineering. 

. Dialectics. 

. Astronomy. 


18. The following books and periodicals have been printed and published 

Books published during the year. during the year !— 

Statics and Dynamics in Hindi by Babu Navina Chandra Rai. 

Hydrostatics, Hydraulios, and Pneumatics in Hindi by do. 
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Medioal Jurisprudenoe in Urdu by Dr. Bahim Khdn, Khdn Bahadur. 

Urdu Medical Gazette in Urdu. 

The Arabic Critical Journal. 

The Sanscrit ditto 

Hydrostatics in Urdu, by Pirzada Muhammad Husain. 

Key to Algebra by Maulvi Ghuldm Mustafd. 

Commentary on the Sabd Muallaqa by Maulvi Fayzul Haaan. 

Translation of Kal Madho, a treatise on Hindu Law, by Pandit Guruprasdd. 

19. The following is the list of books published or prepared up to date for 
Books published or prepared up to the Panjab University College which may be seen 
date- at the Senate Hall. (See Appendix V of this 

report.) 

(As regards the text-books absolutely required in the Arts Course, it had 
been alleged that they had not been completed.) 

21. Let us now see what the facts are. For the Proficiency Examination 
three subjects are compplsory; of these two may be languages, and for the third 
subject the candidate has to select one for himself from the following : Mathema¬ 
tics, History and Geography, a branch of Philosophy, and a branch of Natural 
Science. In Mathematics, the candidate is required to know Arithmetic, Algebra, 
and Euclid, Trigonometry to solution of triangles, and elements of 8tatios; 
and the following books exist on each of these branches of the subject:— 

Existing Books. 

Arithmetic . —Tnrjuma, Barnard Smith’s Arithmetic, in Urdu. 

Zubdat-ul-Hisab in 4 parts, in Urdu. 

Ganitsar in 4 parts, in Hindi. 

Ganit Prakash in 4 parts; in Hindi. 

Ganit Mnnjari in 4 parts, in Panjabi. 

Algebra .—Jabro Muqabala in 8 parts, in Urdu, 

Todhunter’s Algebra by Zakaulla, in Urdu. 

Bij Ganit by Yogi Shiva Noth, in Hindi. 

Do. Pundit Kirpa Bam, do. 

Do. Bapu Deva Shastri, do. 

Sami Karans by Pandit Rdm Kishan, in Hindi. 

Key to Algebra, by Maulvi Ghuldm Mustafa, in Urdu. 

Euclid. —Tahrir Uqluidas, in Urdu. 

Todhunter’s Euclid by Munshi Zakaulla, in Urdu, 
ftekha Ganit in 2 parts, in Hindi. 

Rekha Miti Tattwa (Tate’s) in Hindi. 

Ghana Jyomiti (Solid Geometry), in Hindi. 

Trigonometry. —Plane Trigonometry, Roorkee edition, in Urdu. 

Zakaula's Plane Trigonometry, in Urdu. 

Ilmi Musallas, P. I. D., Panjab. 

Solution of Trigonometrical problems, by Maulvi Ghuldm Mustafa, 
in Urdu. 

Plane Trigonometry, by Lakhsmi Shankara Misra, in Hindi. 

Laghu Trikon Miti, in Hindi. 

Sanda Trikon Miti-ki-Upakramanika, in Hindi. 

Element* of Static *.— Todhunter’s Statics, in Urdu, by Ay d Rdm, B.A. 

Statics by Zakaula. 

Risala Ilmi Tnbiyat, in Urdu. 

Ditto " by Pandit Kirpa Rdm, in Hindi. 

Statios by Lakhshmi Shankara Misra, in Hindi. 

Sthiti Tattwa, by Babu Navina Chandra Rai„in Hindi. 

♦ 

The above proves beyond doubt that a complete course of text-books in 
both Urdu and Hindi, as far as is compulsory for the Proficiency Examina¬ 
tion, does exist. 

Now let us see what books exist in the alternative subjects of the Pro¬ 
ficiency Examination:— 


History and Geoqraphy. 

Hiitory, Ancient. —Taylor’s Ancient History in Urdu. 

Ditto ditto in Hindi. 

Sairul Mutaqaddamin in 2 parts, in Urdu; or 
Hiitory, Modern. —Nil. r 



'r ^'f ■- ' ( in ) 

Tha students also attend the lectures given to Mukhtars and Pleaders. 
The lectures on the Principles of General Jurisprudence by Professor Sashi 
Bhushan Mukerjee will, it is hoped, be renewed at an early date. 

The class for the study of Shiah Inheritance is improving, but, with the 
exception of its teacher, Maulvi Momin Ali, who has passed both the Maulvi 
’ Alim and Entrance in Arts Examinations, its members have not as yet 
acquired the preliminary liberal education which will entitle them to be 
m enrolled as aspirants to the functions of Qazi . 


Name. 

Full marks. 

Minimum 
marks for 
passing. 

(I )—Booh for the Hakim-i-Haziq Examination. 



1. Qanueha. 

100 

25 

(Theoretical portion only, excluding anatomical part), 

2. Mujaz. 

100 

25 

3. Mizan-ul-Tib, whole, including treatise on pulse, urine, and crisis of 
diseases (Huhran). 

150 

37 

4. Anatomy of the Human Body; from Qanucha and Kifaya-i-Mansuri . 

50 

12 

6. Well known simple and compound medicines, as in Mizan-ul-Tib* 

100 

25 

(2) — Vaidya Examination. 

1. Sarang Dhar. 

2. Nidan. 

3. Nirgliant. 

4. Ajirn Manjari (Varap dish). 

5. Vaidya Jiwan. 

(3)-— Umdal-ul-llitkma Examination. 



1. Aqsarai (scientific portion only). 

150 

37 

2. Sad id i (practical portion, whole) .. 

150 

37 

3. Miifarah-ul-qalub (whole, anatomical part excluded) .... 

150 

87 

4. Tashrih-ul-Aflak . . .. 

150 

37 

5. Human Anatomy from Mafarh-ul-qalub . 

150 

37 

( 4)—Bhikhak Examination. 



1. Bung Sen . 

150 

87 

2. Chakra Datt . 

150 

37 

3. Bhao prakosh . . 

150 

37 

4. Jawar tamar Bhaskar . 

150 

37 

fi. Sannipat Chandrika . .. 

150 

87 

(3)— Zubdat-ul-Huima Examination. 

1. Sharoh Asbab (whole) .. 

200 

50 

2. Nafisi (theoretical portion only) . 


50 

3. Kuliat-i-Gtanuni Sheikh, Bu Ali Sena. 

200 

50 

4. Hummyat-i-Sheik, Bu Ali Sena. 

200 

50 


200 

50 

( 6)—Vaidyaraj Examination. 



1. Charak Sangath. 

200 

50 

2. Shnshrut.. 

200 

50 

3. Bagbhut.. 

200 

50 

4. Brohm Sangita (Ras Kara-Dhenu).. 

200 

50 

fi. Hariti Sangita. 

200 

50 


* Th# question* will be oonfined only to the use and doses of the medicines. 


f I 
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The following are the lowest tests for admission into the Oriental 

College :— 


Matt hi or Lower Arabic Examination. 


Papers. 


Grammar, Syntax and Prosody. —Hidnyat-un-Nahv; Panj Ganj; Kafia . I 
Literature and History .—Calcutta F. A. Course; Saniu-ul-Islam, Parts I 

and II.II 

Alif Laila (first forty nights), Turikh-ul-Khulefa. Ill 

Logic.— Shara Tahzib.IV 

Law —.Sirajin •, Kitab-ul-M unris miu Shara-ul-Islam .... V 

Tranelation .—Arabic into Urdu and rice versa .VI 

Oral Examination .—Heading and speaking ^rabis. 


The following are the details of the lowest Examination in Sanscrit: 


Pragnya or Lower Sanscrit Examination. 

Grammar —Sarala Vyakarana or Laghu Kaumudi . 
Prosody. —Srut Bodli ....... 

Rhetoric.— Kavya Dipika. 

Literature.— 

Poetry—Rnghuvans (I—VII Cantos) 

„ Kuinara Sambhava (I—VII Cantos) 
Prose—Hitopadesa ..... 

Drama—Venisanhara. 

Logic. —Kariknvali or Tarka Sangraha .... 
'tranelation. —Hindi into Sanscrit and rice versa 
Oral Examination. —Reading aud speaking Sanscrit. 


}» 

}m 

J IV 

V 


Lower Persian or Munshi Examination. 


Grammar. —Abd-ul-wasi; Miftah-ul-Adab (Arabic Grammar, 1st part) 
Literature. —Calcutta F. A. Course ; Tohlat-ul-Hara .... 

Iushu Munir ; Diwan-i-Hafiz (Selection) .... 
Moral Philosophy —Aklaq-i-Jalali (Siyasal-ul-Madun) .... 

Translation. —Persian into Urdu . 

Urdu into Persian ....... 

Oral Examination. —Reading and speaking. 

Arabic. —Entrance Course of the Calcutta University (proposed from 1883). 


I 

II 

III 

IV 
V 

VI 


It is proposed to make the Examination in the whole of Arithmetic (which 
has hitherto been optional) a compulsory part of the Lowest Munshi Examin¬ 
ation, as also the professional examination in Vernacular office work as con¬ 
nected with Ciyil, Criminal and Revenue matters and an Examination in 
Lande, Sarafi and Caligraphy, besides raising the standard of proficiency in 
Arabic to that of the Calcutta First Arts Course. As a matter of fact, the 
“ Munshis ” of the Oriental College have prepared the Arabic F. A. Course in 
addition to their other subjects. 


The following are the lowest tests for admission into the Oriental Sigh 
School :— 

Sanscrit.—The standard of tbe Entrance Course in Sanscrit (see Calendar). 

Arabic .—The standard of the Entrance Course in Arabic ( ditto ), 

Persian .—The Entrance Course (see Culendar) and Sikandarnama, Zulekha and 
Inslia. 


The above admission tests will form the standard for the indigenous schools 
of all kinds throughout the province, after passing which their students will 
be enabled to prosecute their studies for the higher Oriental Certificates of the 
Fanjab University in various branches, or else combine these studies with those 
in “ general knowledge ” at the Oriental College. The Assistant Professors, 
teachers, fellows, and senior students of this institution could also be utilised 
in inspecting the indigenous schools in the various districts to which they 
belong during the annual three months’ vacation of that institution.—G. H. L. 










Statement of the number of Student t of the Oriental College who patted the variout Examin¬ 
ation! in Mag and June 1882. 


Nature of Examination. 



Bbhxbes. 


Arts— 

Entrance .... 

Proficiency . . 

High Proficiency, B.A. 

ORIENTAL— 

San crib Lower 
Ditto Middle 
Ditto Higher 
Arabic Lower 
Ditto Middle 
Ditto Higher 
Persiun Lower 
Ditto Middle . . 

Ditto Higher 
Gurniukhi Lower 

Ditto Middle . . 

Ditto Higher 
Pushto Lower 
Vernacular Office Work 
Arithmetical test for Munshis 


22 

12 

• 4 


0 

3 

3 

14 

9 

fi 

14 

6 

9 

5 
1 
3 

14 

6 
13 


2 

3 

1 


(There were sent up at their own request with- 
• out any trial examination j hence the ap- 
1 parent large number of failures. 

One candidate has been plucked for a lew 
marks in one subject. 


5 

3 

8 

9 

7 

3 
2 
1 

4 

8 
1 
1 



PROFESSIONAL— 

Hindu Law 


5 


5 


Of these 2 only will get the certificate, the 
other 3 not baring passed the Sanscrit Mid- 
die Examination yet. 


Muhammadan Law, Higher 

Ditto Lower 

Vaidvak System of Medicine 
Ditto Middle 
Yuuani Ditto 


2 

2 

5 

2 

11 


2 

2 

4 

2 

7 


Will not got the certificates till they pass the 
hlaulri Fazil Examination. 

Will not get the certificate* till they pass tha 
Maulvi Alim Examination. 
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LAHORE DIVISION. 

GUJRANWJlLA district. 

GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


District. 

No. of 
maktabs. 

No. of 
papila. 

No. of 
Sanscrit 
anil Nogri 
schools. 

No. of 
pupils. 

No. of 
Gurmukhl 
schools. 

No. of 
pupils. 

No. or 
Land« and 
Mah*)anl 
schools. 

Ho. of 
pupil.. 

Total No. of 
indigenous 
schools, i 

i 

Total 
No. of 
pupllo. 

Gujn£n- 

wold. 

197 

2,433 

18 

272 

36 

81 

16 

468 

266 

8,644 


GejeAnwAlI.—A mong the Hakims, Ghulam Husain; among the Baids, 
Basant Rikh Puj and Pandit Kanshi Rdm; among the Maulvis, Sirajuddin, 
Mahbdb Alam and Alauddin; among the Pandits, Vidyadhar, Sarasati Dass, 
Radha Kishen, Dila Rdm, Chet Rdm and Kanshi Rdm; and among the Bhais, 
Gurdatta, Dharman, Nidhan Singh, and Shankar Singh, are the distinguished 
persons mentioned in the police return. A private informant mentions among 
the Hakims, Sarajuddin, Sultan Mahmud, Ghulam Muliiuddin, Shahabuddin 
and Chandar Bhan; among the Baids, Hariram and Devidial; among the Bhais, 
Lahora Singh, Fatah Singh, Mul Singh and Parem Singh; among the Authors, 
Ghulam Ghaus; and among the Poets, Ghuldm Ghaus, Ahmad Hasan, Ghuldm 
Qadir and Munshi Ahmad Ali, as the most eminent at Gujrdnwdld. 


The two largest moktabs at Gujrdnwdld are one maktab attached to the 
Anjuman Islamia of Gujrdnwdld, under the superintendence of Maulvi Saraj¬ 
uddin, with five teachers, namely, Maulvi Muhammnduddin for Arabic; Maulvi 
Muhammaduddin II for Persian; Nuruddin for Arithmetic; Ghuldm Muhammad, 
2nd Persian teacher; and Hafiz Fazl Din, Kordn teacher, with 105 pupils being 
taught in Arabic up to Maulvi Fazil, Persian up to Munslii Fazil, Arithmetic 
up to middle and entrance standards, and the Kordn. The teachers get their 
pay from the Anjuman fund, and an aid of Rs. 15 is given by the Panjab 
University. 

The second maktab at Gujrdnwdld is attached to a mosque, with 36 
pupils under Mahbub Alam, a municipal member, who teaches gratuitously 
Arabic and Persian. 

But there are also the following maktabs at Gujrdnwdld mentioned in a 
private return:— 

No. 1, at Gujfduwdld, attached to the mosque, with 35 pupils, under Maulvi Sarajuddin, 

who teaches the Korau and 
Arabic. This school held a muafi 
of 60 ghumass up to the death of 
Maulvi Sultan Ahmad, whom the 
resent Maulvi has succeeded; 
ut after his death 35 ghumass 
. were resumed and 25 ghumass 
were left for the school in perpe¬ 
tuity. 

,, „ 40 pupils, under Muhammad Bakhsh, 

who teaches Persian. 

Shaikhanwali „ 15 pupils, being taught the Kordn. 

Dairnli Chandn Shdb, with 12 pupils, learning the Kordn. 
mosque of Shaikh Ghuldm Husain, with 20 pupils learn¬ 
ing the Kordn. 

mosque of Zarar, with 12 pupils learning the Kordn. 
private house of Muhammaauddin Hafiz, with 9 pupils 
learning the Kordn. 

private house of Sultan Ahmad Darvesh, with 12 pnpils 
learning the Kordn. 

private house of Shaikh Ahmad Hakim, with 20 pupils 
learning the Kordn. 

mosque, with 10 pupils learning the Kordn, 
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patahalaaat GujrAnwAIA, one attached to the Tomb 
(maudh) Of Baja Mahan Singh, father of Bajali Banjit Sine, with 25 Private 
Information gives 85) pupils, under ChetrAm, who teaches Sanscrit up to the 
standard, and gets Bs. 15 per mensem from the Municipality. The 
Second patshaJa is attached to the garden of Eai Mdl Sing, Bais, with 40 [private 
“> PUP ? 8 * “** J id y\ Dh *r, who* teaches Sanscrit and 
SJTJSST’o. H f J £ ti ® aimuft l “ 00 ? ie , of a weU amounting to Rs. 100 is given by 
Bai Mul Smgh for the support of the school. The pupils are given food also 
In a private return a patshala with 16 pupils, under HilarAm, who teaches 
grammar, Hindi language and astrology, &c., i 8 mentioned. 


The following are the minor patshalas at GujrAnwAIA 

No. 1, attached to the private house of Pandit Sarasati Nath, with 7 pupils learning 

Sanscrit, up to the highest standard. 

" *' »' »» » « Kanshi Ram, with 4 (private return 

gives 10) pupils learning Sanscrit, 
up to the middle standard. 

» »» » » i, Lakshmi Nath, with 10 do. do. 

» >• » » „ Amar Nath, with 4 do. do. 

Another private informant adds 3 patshalas conducted by Mahesh Hass 
Jawaladat and Kirpa RAm with 10, 8, and 20 pupils respectively. 

The important Gurmukhi schools at GujrAnwAIA are throe in number 
No. 1 is attached to the Hkaramsala of BhAi Gurdatta, No. 2 to the Dharamsala 
of BhAi DharmAn, and No. 3 to the Hharamsala of Harbhajan Hass, with 20 30 
and 15 (according to another information 10, 15, and>B) pupils, under’the 
teachers Gurdatta, HkarmAn and Harbhajan, who all teach Gurmukhi and reli¬ 
gious books. The teachers’ income is not fixed but the pupils give them 
food, and when they finish a certain book, they present some cash. The 
offerings made to the Granth are taken by the teachers. 


Besides the above, the following are smaller Gurmukhi schools at Guiran- 
wAlA, mentioned in a private return :— _ J 

No. 1, attached to the D!iaram«ala of Chanda Singh, with 82 pupils learning Gurmukhi 
. .. of Hatn4r4nvali, „ l „ „ 

> s » » » » of Chdvahan, „ 5 „ M 

i 4 . » ,, „ oflshar Does, ., 8 „ 

, 5. „ „ „ of Tek Singh, , 6 „ 

, 6, „ „ „ of Muf Singh, „ 2 „ „ 

The largest Mahajani school at GujrAnwAIA is attended by 50 pupils, whom 
Gokul PAdhd teaches Lande and arithmetic, and gets some‘bread, &c., from 
tile pupils and Bs. 5 per mensem from the Mission School. 


According to the police return, the rural part of the GujrAnwAIA circle has 
the following eminent persons: Hakims, Karm IlAhi, NAr Husain of Pirchok, 
and Saiyad Fazl IldM of Kot Bhawanidass; ilaulvis, Muhammad Wahabi! 
Maulvi MusA of Manki, GhulAm Muhammad of Qillah MAn Singh, and Muham¬ 
mad Ali of PuterhAkhurd; and among the Bhdis, Gurdat Singh of MarAliwAla 
is mentioned. 


The largest maktab at Teluandi-Kkajunodli is attached to the village 
mosque, with 40 pupils under Maulvi Ghulam Muhammad, who instructs them 
in Arabic, in return for whioh be gets some com at harvest time. There is one 
maktab, mentioned in the private return, at Mardliwdld, attached to a mosque, 
with 12 pupils under Charaghuddin, who teaches the KorAn. 


The following are the smaller maktabs in the above circle:— 

No. 1 st Chak Pirn, with 10 pupils learning Arabic. 

„ 2 „ Tati4 D4d, * „ 20 ,, „ Persian. 

» 5 n JolAI, „ 25 „ „ Arabio and Persian. 

„ 4 „ Mughalchak, „ 9 „ „ „ „ 

„ b „ BotAlA Sharum Singh,, 18 „ „ Arabio. 

gl 
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There is only one Gurxnukhi school at MariliwAH attached to theBharam- 
sala, with 10 pupils, whom Bhtfi Gurdat Singh teaohes G urmukhi, and reodbrCS 
in return some com at the har rests of rabi and khartf, 

Ha ot z ab ad. —Amongst the Pandits, Harn&m Bass, son of But&r&m PAdhfi; 
among the Mauhis, Jalaluddin; and among the Hakims, Khudd Bakhsh, ate 
the most eminent persons at Hafizdbdd mentioned in the police return:— 

The following maktabs are mentioned in this circle:— 

Biawan Kohna, with 15 pupils learning Urdu and Persian. 

BAatoan KAurd, 1 maktab, with 10 pupils learning the Korin, 

Bdm Kt, 1 maktab, with 15 pupils learning Persian. 

Ntiit, 1 maktab, with 16 pupils reading the Korin. 

Ramii, 1 maktab, with 16 pupils learning the Korin, 

CAai KAaral, 1 maktab, with 8 pupils ditto. 

Ckak Qhazi , 1 maktab, with 8 pupils ditto. 

SAori, 1 maktab, with 8 pupils learning the Korin and Persian. 

Sondnvdla, 1 maktab, with 18 pupils learning the Korin. 

Aldud din Ki, 1 maktab, with 11 pupils ditto. 

Kot BaiAsAd, 1 maktab, with 11 pupils ditto. 

lattd Nanai , 1 maktab, with 15 pupils learning Urdu, Persian and the Korin. 

Admit, 1 maktab, with 10 pupils learning Persian, the Korin and Urdu Primers. 

Ndnuana, 1 maktab, with 6 pupils learning the Korin. 

Kateti, 1 maktab, with 25 pupils studying the Korin and Persian. 

Madior, 1 maktab, with 12 pupils ditto. 

Matiti, 1 maktab, with 12 pupils ditto. 

Kot Khutial, 1 maktah, with 8 pupils reading the Korin. 

Tkatta Jadd Aminwdld, 1 maktab, with 8 pupils ditto. 

There is one patsLala at Hafizabad, with 9 pupils studying Sanscrit. A 
pfivate return mentions one patshala at the village Porkhanda JaiaUola, with 
20 pupils under Pandit Devi Dial, who teaches Sarastoat, Chandrika, and poetry. 

Kuryala has one Gunnukhi school attached to the Dharamsala, with 10 
pupils learning Gunnukhi. 

There is only one Mahajani school in this circle, in the village of Bamki, 
attached to the Dharamsala, with 11 pupils learning Landd. 

Aimanabad. —Maulvis Ghuldm Mustafd, Muhammad Umjar, Muhammad 
Bin, Sultan Ahmad and Muhammad Din II, Pandit Ganda and Hakim Ghul&m- 
ullah are brought to notice as distinguished in this circle. The important 
maktabs in this circle are at Aimanabad, Baloki, Mangoki, Batali , Ohar- 
mola, Kharyal, Khanmusalman, and Jhandyala, with 60, 8, 10,14, 22, 10,16. 
and 15 pupils respectively; the first four and the last are attached to 
mosques, and the rest to private houses under Hasan Muhammad and Pad 
Muhammad at Baloki; Muhammad Umar at Batali; Muhammad di n and 
Bahimulla at Mangoki; Bahimhakhsh at Gharmola; Karmll&hi at Kharyal; 
Sultan Ahmad at Khanmusalman; Mustafd at Aimanabad ; and Muhammad* 
din at Janayala, who all teach Urdu, the Kordn, and religious hooks. A private 
return .adds 2 maktabs in Aimanabad with 22 pupils under Ibrahim and 
Hmuddin, 2 in Jandyala under Ismail and Imamuddin with 22 pupils, and 2 in 
Batali with 15 pupils. 

There are two Gunnukhi schools at Kharyal and Masanda, attached to 
Dharamsalas, with 3 and 10 pupils, under Gurdatta Singh and Teja Singh 
respectively, who teach the Grantn and get their food in return. 

There is one Mahajani school at Aimanabad, with 50 pupils, under Ishar 
Bass, who teaches Landd and 8arafi, and gets Ba. 4. 

WIsieabad City.— Among the Maulvis, Qadir Bakhsh and Muhammad 
Bakhsh, and among the Hakims/Korm Bin and Mifin Tipd Hakim, deserve notice. 

The largest maktab at WdziraWd is attached to the mosque situated in 
the street of Dar&b Khfin, with 24 pupils, under Maulvi Saraj addin, who 
teaches Arabic and Persian, and gets Bs. 2-8 per mensem. 

In the general table of the police return the number of small maktabs 
is given,—13 at WAzirabid, with 181 pupils learning Arabdo and Persian. 
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'Then is one patshak at W&zir&Md, with 22 pupils, under Charanjit 
Hk frBMffl , who teaches Sanscrit, Landd, SarafL and Gurmukhi, and gets Bs. 2 
per'mensem. 

Witirabfid has a Gurmukhi school attached to the Guru ELotM, with 18 
pupils, under Gandar Singh, who teaches Gurmukhi, and getB only 5 annas 
per mensem. 

There is also a Mahajani school at Wizirabid, in the quarter of Kathra That- 
tiyaranwala, with 42 pupils, whom Nabi Bakhsh teaches Landd on Bs. 7 per 
mensem. 

WAzikabId Circle. —In this circle there are the following persons men¬ 
tioned :—among the Maulvia, Fazldin and Ghul&m Nabi; and among the 
JPandita, Jamal Sing and Bishen Dass. 

There are the following maktabs in this circle:— 


Jagnd, 

with fi pupils learning Arabic and Persian. 

Kot Khds 

„ 18 

99 

99 

99 

ft 

Chak Rajab 

» 7 

9> 

99 

09 

99 

Mahadpur 

» s 

it 

99 

II 

99 

Kdliwald 

„ 7 

99 

99 

19 

99 

Chak Bhattiyan 

» 5 

99 

99 

99 

II 

Klianki 

„ 4 

99 

it 

Arabic. 


MaMf-dbdd 

» 5 

99 

99 

ii 


TJjla Kalin 

„ 6 

99 

99 

„ and Persian. 

Buhroki 

„ 40 

99 

99 

99 

II 

Clnbah Jim&h 

„ 14 

99 

99 

99 

II 

Ibnwali (2 schools) 

„ 55 

99 

99 

99 


Tattdh 

» 5 

)) 

99 

99 

Churah 

» 15 

99 

99 

Peisian. 


Kakkar Kolu (2 school bj „ 25 

99 

99 

If 


Chak Guldn 

„ 7 

99 

99 

If 


Hirdnwdld Kalan 

„ 12 

99 

99 

If 


Fatahgurh 

„ 10 

99 

99 

Arabic. 


Sararmah 

, » 85 

99 

99 

„ and Persian. 

Cdala 

„ 6 

99 

99 

Persian. 


Kot Cladir Bikhsh 

» o 

99 

If 

99 


Uhonkal 

„ 15 

99 

II 

Arabic and Persian. 

Stdiwdli 

„ 5 

99 

99 

99 

99 

Pauchgarasa 

» 12 

99 

99 

Persian. 


Khosar 

„ io 

99 

99 

Arabio and Persian, 

Teh Hibd 

„ 15 

99 

99 

fl 

99 

Nat (2 schools) 

„ 22 

99 

99 

Arabic. 


Bahgd 

it 4 

99 

99 

ii 


Kot Nawaz 

a 5 

99 

99 

99 


Dudanwali Kalin 

„ 5 

99 

99 

II * 


Sohdra (2 schools) 

„ 15 

99 

99 

Persian and Arabio. 

Pathdnwdli 

„ 20 

99 

99 

99 

99 

Jora 

„ 20 

99 

99 

99 

99 

Khakar (2 schools) 

« 20 

99 

99 

II 

99 

(Jandiydld ) 

j Wahabwdld J 

„ 15 

99 

99 

If 

99 

Gulw&ld 

» 15 

99 

99 

If 

99 

Dili war 

„ 5 

99 

II 

If 

99 

AM Sadev 

„ 10 

99 

II 

99 

99 

Luheri Wild 

» 25 

99 

99 

99 

II 

Khakka Miter 

„ 6 

99 

l» 

99 

II 

Adil Nagar 

,, 10 

99 

II 

99 

II 

Dhdt'uwild 

„ 15 

99 

II 

99 

99 

Widdld 

„ 10 

99 

99 

Arabic. 


Abeki 

„ 20 

99 

99 

„ and Persian, 

Teh Faqfralldh 
Dhuneki 

„ 15 
„ 6 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

Bdgaiydn Nau 

„ 10 

99 

If 

99 

99 

Nizdmuddin 

„ 7 

99 

99 

99 


Pirkot 

„ 8 

99 

99 

99 * 

and Persian 

Khdsar 

„.io 

99 

99 

99 

II 

Kot Qadir Bakbah 

„* 8 

99 

99 

h 

J! 

Babtdm 

« 20 

99 

99 

99 

II 

Cbak 8adih 

„ 10 

99 

99 

99 

II 

HasanwdK 

» 5 

n 

99 

99 
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There is a large patahala at Bdoki, attached to the private home of 
Pandit ParasrAm, who teaches Sarmt ($ book on Sanscrit grammar)* Devtaagfi 
books, and other books to 26 (private informant gives 18) pupils, and gets 
B& 8 in money and kind. 

The largest Gurmukhi school in this circle is one at Sohdarah, attached to 
a Dharamsala, in which BAwA Jaimal Singh teaches Gurmukhi and 
to 21 pupils, and gets Rs. 12 in money and kind. 

The following are smaller Gurmukhi schools in this circle 


No. 1 at Chak Galdn, 

„ 2 „ Dilawfir 

„ 8 „ Darveshki 
u 4 ,, Ladahwdli 
„ 5 „ Kot Qadar Bakhsh 


with 7 pupils being taught in Gurmukhi. 
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The largest Mahajani school in this circle is at Ahmad Nagar, with 82 
pupils, in which Thakur Brahman teaches LandA, and gets Bs. 2-8 in mdWry 
ana kind. * 


The following are small Mahajani schools in this circle:— 

No. 1 at Beg4 Jamrna, with 4 pupils learning Landd. 

n ^ „ Jori ,, 15 „ ii ,, 

„ 8 „ Jandidli Wahfibw614 „ 10 ,, „ ,, 

» 4 ,, Laddhwald ,, 5 „ „ „ 

Qilleh Drain Singh.—-T he most eminent persons in this circle are: among 
the Hakim*, Fazl IlAhi, Government employA; Fazl Ahmad, native Hakim, who 
is able and well-experienced; Bhfii Amar Singh at Qilleh DidAr Singh; Hasan 
Muhammad, Government employA at Qilleh ChandA Singh; Devi ShAi, Hakim 
at Badoki; IbrAhim at ButAlA; Akbar Ali at ChAhal Kalla; Jiwan ShAh at 
MakiAnvAla; and Lai Chand at ChhattA Sindhwan; among the Maulvi*, 
Maulvi Hasan Muhammad at Chandar, Maulvi Muhammad Gohar at Mukhar, 
and Maulvi Qlsim Ali at OhAhal Nan; and among the Bhdis, Bhdi Jaswant BAi 
at Deodhi Kalin, deserve notice. 

The important maktabs in this circle are in Mdkidntcali, Udhowdli, and 
Badoki, attached to the mosques, with 15, 14 (7 hoys and 7 girls), and 9 pupils, 
under Jiwan 8hAh, GhulAm Basil, and GhulAm Ali respectively, who teach 
religious books and Persian. Teacher No. 1 gets Hs. 6 in cash and Bs. 5 in 
kind. No. 2 teaches gratuitously, and No. 8 gets Bs. 6 in kind annually. 

The following are smaller maktabs in this circle, mentioned in a private 
return:— 


No. 1 at Qilleh Diddr Singh, attached to the mosque of Mi4n Qawimuddin, with 
12 pupils learning Persian and the Korin. 

No. 2 at Qilleh Didkr Singh, attached to the mosque of Miin Pasl Ahmed, with 10 
pupils learning the Korin. 

No. 3 at Qilleh Didir Singh, attached to the mosque of Sbekhinwah, with 15 
pupils learning the Korin. 

t 

There is no patshala in this circle. 

There are 8 Gurmukhi schools in this circle, at Hardo-Deodhi, Pahiuki, 
and Badoki, all attached to Dharamsalas, with 8, 21, and 8 pupils, under 
Jaswant BAi and NAth Singh, Jai Singh and Chanda Singh, respectively, who 
teach Gurmukhi. The first two teachers teach gratuitously, and the third and 
> fourth receive half nAli of corn annually. 


A private return mentions also a Gurmukhi school at Qilleh Diddr Singh, 
with 8 pupils learning Gurmukhi. 

The Mahajani school is at Olkhd, with 16 pupils, under ThAkur Doss, who 
teaches LandA and gets Bs. 2 monthly. 


Khangah— Among the Bhdi*, BawASund&rPass,.aGnlAbDasiAfakir,and 
among the Pandit*, NarAin Dass Brahman, are distinguished. 

There is no maktab in this circle. , 
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r l!h«teis * patshala at Afnia-wala, attached to the Gurdudrd of Bdiri 
M13UI Daw, Mahant Guldb Dasid, with 6 pupils, under Sundar Dass, who 
feaohes gratuitously Multiplication Table to 4 pupils and B&l-updesh to 2 
pupils. 

, « Ajnid-teala has a Gurmukhi school, also attached to the Gurdudrd of Bdwd 
Surjan Dass, under Mahant Gul&b Dasid, wbo teaches gratuitously Shastri and 
Hindi to 24 pupils. 

The important Mahajani schools in this circle are at Ajnia-toala and Kot 
Mason Khan, with 24 and 15 pupils, under Bawd Sundar Dass and Nardin 
Dass Brahman respectively, who. teach Landd to 15 and Gurmukhi to 24 
pupils. 

the teacher No. 1 has no income, but No. 2 gets Rs. 2 per mensem in 
mqpey and kind. 

Pinm Bhattyan. —The most eminent persons in this circle among the 
Pandits are Pandit Nanak Chand and Sankarddss of Jaldlpur, and Sukhrdm of 
Jalalpur; among the Bhais, Ganesha Singh; among the Bakims, Judld 
8ahdi of Jaldlpur, and Ghuldm Hasan of Chak Bhatti; and among the 
Maulvis, Muhammad Husain at Jaldlpur, and Ahmaddin at Chak Patti, de¬ 
serve notice. 

There are 2 maktabs in this circle, at Jaldlpur Bothy an and at Chak Patti , 
attached to mosques, with 7 and 4 pupils, under Muhammad Husain and 
Ahmaduddin, who teach Arabic and Persian. Muhamjpad Husain gets Rs. 7 
in money, and Ahmaduddin nothing. 


There are 3 large Gurmukhi schools in this circle, at Pindi Bhdtidn, 
Qilleh Murad Bakhsh , and Chak Patti, attached to Dhavamsalas, with 
40, 20, and 28 pupils, under Gang;! Dass and Ganesha Singh, Ishar Dass and 
Dasraal, respectively, who teach Gurmukhi and Landd. Gangd Dass has no 
income; Ganesha Singh gets Re. 1-8; Ishar Dass receives no pay; and Dasmal 
gets 4 annas. A small Gurmukhi school is at Tatti Asdish Kdlan, with 10 
pupils learning Gurmukhi. 


There are 2 Mahajani schools at Pindi Bhdtidn and Jaldlpur Bhdtidn, 
with 45 and 50 pupils, under Ganesli Dass and Balmukand, who teach Landd, 
Shastri and Gurmukhi. Ganesli Das gets in cash Re. 1-8, and in kind 25 seers of 
flour ; and Balmukand, in cash Rs. 2, and in kind 20 seers of flour. 


Aral Garh. —Among the Maulvis at Ak&l Garh, Karm Bakhsh, and at 
Rdm JN agar, Mdulvi Ghulam Qadir, are distinguished in this circle. 

The largest maktabs in this circle are in Akdl Qarh and Rdm Nagar, 
both attached to private houses. The teachers are named Ahmad Bakhsh and 
Judld Sakai, who teach Persian, and Urdu and Persian, to 10 and 13 pupils 
respectively. The former draws Rs. 2, and the latter Rs. 3 in cash per mensem. 

The small maktabs in this circle are as under: 


Akii Garh, with 10 pup 
Akil Garh, attached 

Is learning Persian. 





to a mosque 

, with 12 pupils, learning Persian and Arabia. 

Rim Nagar, 
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99 

Persian and Koian. 
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99 

Kordn. 
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Persian and Koran. 
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Hazrat Khalyiullih, attached to a mosque, with 8 pupila leaning the Korin. 
Nonewili, u ,, ^ 5 u .. 

Darpil Khurd, „ „ „ 3 


» 

» 


*, Urdu, Persian an 
the Korin. 
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99 

99 
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99 

Pnhroki, 

99 
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99 
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99 
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3 

99 

99 

Korin 


6 

99 

99 

99 


5 

99 

99 

99 


5 

99 

99 

99 


5 

99 

99 

99 


0 

99 

99 

99 


6 

99 

99 

99 


5 

99 

99 

99 

9t 

4 

99 

99 

99 


The largest patshala in this circle is at AMI Q-arh, attached to a tem 
pie, with 20 pupils, under Kdshirdm, who teaches Shastri, and gets Ee. 1-8 
But the private return mentions one more patshala at Ak&l Garh, under Pacdi 
Bhagwan Bass, with 6 pupils. * 


There are 2 large Gurmukhi schools at A Ml Garh and Rdm Nagar, attachec 
to Dharamsalas, in which 13 and 35 pupils are being taught in Gurmukhi hj 
Hird Singh and Bishen Bass respectively. Each of the teachers gets Ks. ' 
in cash monthly. 


The small Gurmukhi schools as mentioned in the police return are— 

No. 1 at Rim Nagar, attended by 5 pupils, and No. 2 at Jamki, attended by f 
pupils. Botbsschools are attaobed to Dharamsalas, and the subjects taught it 
them is Gurmu&hi. 


The Mahajani schools in this circle, mentioned in the police return 
are 2 in number. One at AMI Oarh and one at Bam Nagar, with 60 and 4 
pupils, whom Sonhd Mai and Biwdn Chand teach Landd (a private informant 
adds Hindi, and arithmetic also). The former gets Ee. 1-8 in cash, and the 
latter nothing. 

There is also a Mahajani school at Chakar Teji, attached to a Bharamsala, 
with 20 pupils, who are taught in Lande and shop-keeping. 

Shekhtjpuba.—T here is only one Hakim, named Atdulldb, deserving notice 
among the Hakims in this circle. 

There are 6 maktabs mentioned in the police return as important ones iz 
this circle, vie. :— 

1st at Jivanpura Khurd, 2nd at Jandiili, 3rd Turolfi, 4th Onrniinwili, and 5th 
Mediilfi; all attached to the mosques, in which 6, 15, 10, 6, and 7 pupils are being 
taught the Koran by Badruddin, MuLmbbat, Skahibuddin, Sher and Wall Muham< 
mad respectively. 

The largest Gurmukhi school in this circle is at Baron, attached to the 
Bharamsala, in which Jamaiyat Singh Kukd teaches Gurm ukh i to 8 pupilt 
gratuitously. 

Extra. —The private return received from Maulvi Sardjuddin, manage? 
of the Isldmia school at Gujrdnw&lS, shows the following additional makt&bi 
in the district of Gujr&nwili:— 

No. 1 at Kamouki, attached to the mosque of Midn GhuMm, with 0 pupil* learn¬ 
ing the Korin. 

. No. 2 at Mahluwili, attached to the mosque of Shamsuddiu, with 10 pupil* learning 
Persian and the Korin. 

No. 3 at Tatti Chiryi, attached to the moeque of Muhammaddin, with 10 pupiii 
learning the Korin. 

No. 4 at Hanjiuvili, attached to the mosque of Hifiz Muhammaddin, with 3( 
pupils reading the Korin. * 

No. 5 at Shergarh Khurd, attached to the mosijue of Miin Muhammad-Hosainj with 
10 pupils learning Persian and the Korin. 

No. 6 at Kot Qazi, attached to the mosque of Miin Saiijuddip, with 10 pupils 
learning Persian and the Korin. ■* 
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No. 7 at Dahldnwdh, attached to the mosque of Midn Chardgh Din. with 5 pupils 
studying the Korin. 

No. 7 at Qilleh Noh Singh, attached to the mosque of Midn Gkuldm Muhammad, 
with 5 pupils learning the Korda. 

No. 8 at Atdwdh, attached to the mosque of Midn Nabi Bakhsh, with 8 pupils 
learning the Koidn and elementary Persian. 

No. 9 at Atdwdh, attached to the moeque of Midn Suiyad Muhammad, with 10 
pupils learning the Kordn and elementary Persian. 

No. 10 at Atdwdh, attached to the mosque of Midn Abdnlldh, with 10 pupils 
learning the Koidn with translation. 

No. 11 at Atdwdh, attached to the mosque of Midn Ismail, with 4 pupils learning 
the Kordn with translation. 

No. 12 at Drop, attacked to the mosque of Maulvi Inaitulldh, with 15 pupils 
learning the Kordn and elementary Arabic and Persian. 

* No. 13 at Pirozpur, attached to the mosque of Midn Muhammad Azim, with 10 

pupils learning the Koidn. 

No. 14 at Firozpur, attached to the mosque of Muhammad Bakhsh, with 15 pupils 
learning the Kordn. 

No. 15 at Firozpur, attacliod to the mosque of Midn Muhammad Faiz, with 7 pupils 
lenrning the Kordn. 

No. 18 at Lodhwdld, attached to the mosque of Choudhri Hakim, with 15 pupils, 
under Najimuddin, who teaches the Koidn and elementary Persian. 

No. 17 at Khali, attached to the mosque of Hisdmuddin, teacher, who teaches the 
Koidn to 10 pupils. 

No. 18 at Kohi"ala, attached to the mosque of Bahdwal-uddin, teacher, who teaches 
the Kordn and Persian to 8 pupils. 

No. 10 at Builid Gliardt, attached to the mosque of Maulvi Gkulam Yasin, teacher, 
with 10 pupils learning the Koidn. 

No. 20 at Qilfch Nihal Singh, attached to the mosque of Maulvi Ghulam Muham¬ 
mad, teacher, who teaches the Koidu to 16 pupils. J* 

No. 21 at Muii, attached to the mosque of Musa Wahabi, teacher, who teaches the 
Koidn to 7 pupils. 

No. 22 at Man, uttachcd to the mosque of Shamsuddin, teacher, who teaches the 
Kordn to 8 pupils. 

No. 23 at Kot Lad ha, attached to the mosque of Miau Knrm Ildhi, teacher, who 
teaches the Koidn to 10 pupils. 

No. 24 at Kot Bhiddni Dass, attached to the mosque of Ahmad Ali, in which Abdul 
Aziz teaches the Kordn and Persian to 12 pupils. 

No. 25 at Kot Bhiwdni Dass, attached to the mosque of Khuajdli Ahmad, teacher, 
who teaches Persian and the Koran to 7 pupils. 

No. 26 at Kot Bluwdui Dds, m which Miau Ahmad AH teaches Aiabic and 
Persian to 4 pupils. 

No. 27 nt Pinang, attached to the mosque of Jiwau, teacher, who teaches the Koiaa 
to 12 pupils. 

No. 28 at Khurchdka, attached to the mosque of Hasan Muhammad, who teaches 
the Kordn to 10 pupils. 

No. 28 at Clihandld, attached to the mosque of Sultdu Ahmad, teacher, who teaches 
the Kordn and elementary Peision to 10 pupils. 

In the same return a patsliala is mentioned at Kot JBhiirdni Baas , attached 
to the private house of Narain Dass, in which 5 pupils are being taught in ele¬ 
mentary Sanscrit. 

A Gurmukhi school at Kamunki, attached to the Dharamsafa of Bhai 
Shim Singh, in which 7 pupils are being taught in Gurmukhi and the Panch 
' Grantki. 
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Lahore Division. 

FEROZEPUR DISTRICT. 

GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


District. 

No of 
maktabs. 

No. of 
poplla. 

No of | 
Sanscrit and! 
NairH 

schools. 

No of 
popila 

No of 
Gurmukhi 
schools. 

No of 
pupils 

No or 
Lnut's and 
Mahajani 
schools 

No of 
pupils. 

Total No. of 
indigenous 
school a. ! 

Total 

Mo of 
pspllo. 

Ferozepur 

137 

1,345 

ii 

144 

35 

811 

14 

836 

187 

2,186 


Feuozepur City.— Pandits Kislien Chand, Bdmji Doss, Maha Nand, and 
Hardwari; Bhais Hira Singh and Dial Singh; Moulds Sharf Din, andWali Ullah; 
Makirm Radha Kislien, Rahmat Ali, Surajbhan, Maya Dass, and Kishandat are 
mentioned as distinguished men in this circle by the police return. A private 
return adds Saiyid Mahtab Ali Slidh, Muhammad Ibrahim, and KhanUddinto 
the Hakims; Hafiz Ghulam Muhammad, Muulvi Muhammad, and Ghuldm Nabi 
to the Maulvis; Udham Singh to the Bhais. The same return names Muham» 
mad Din as an author, Munshi Ahmed Ali as a poet. 

There is a Madrasah attached to a mosque, with 20 pupils, where Ghuldm 
Muhammad teaches 5*mbic. He gets bread only. But when a pupil finishes 
the Koran he pays his teacher Rs. 3 or 4, and when he gets married he 
gives him Re. 1- 4, and at the birth of a child he gets 4 annas. There are three 
smaller schools in which Arabic and the Korin are taught, with 25 boys. A 
private return, however, informs us that there are 5 maktabs in Ferozepur City, 
with 150 boys attending, which we presume is correct. There are 6 patshalas 
with 57 pupils, the largest of which has 15 boys and belongs to Kashi R&m, 
pleader; Kishen Chand teaches Sanscrit grammar. There are 3 Gurmukhi 
schools with 12 pupils, and 2 Lande schools with 95 pupils. 

In the Ferozeppr. Cantonment is also a patshala, with 20 pupils, in a 
private house, where Pandit liamji Lai, a man of good qualifications, teaches 
Sanscrit Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography, &c., and gets Rs. 15 per mensem. 
There is also a large Mahajani school with 50 pupils, in which a Brahmin, Shadi 
Rdm, teaches Devanagari. 

Nathana.* —This circle has, according to the police return, 1 patshala with 
10 pupils in Kalian Malki ; it is attached to a Shiv Duala, and Pandit 
Salig Ram teaches Sanscrit, in which he is well up, getting Rs. 10 per menBem. 
There are 6 Gurmukhi schools; the largest, at the village Mehraj, has 10 pupils; 
it is attached to a Dharamsala. Bava Atmarim teaches Gurmukhi. Each pupil 
brings him bread in turn; and when one finishes the Granth, a sum of Rs. 4 or 
more, according to his means, is paid by him to the teacher. The other five are: 1 
in Bahui, with 7; 1 in MahrajBati Satoal, with 4; 3 in Nathana Khas, with 
10; 1 in Chak Ramsinghwala, with 4; and 1 in Mahraj Bati Karm Chand, with 8 
pupils. Mahraj Bati Satoal and Lahra Mushabhal have each a Landd school, 
the first with 10 and the second with 20 boys. The teachers of above get 8 
annas per mensem from each pupil. 

Dharamkot. — Dharamkot itself has a maktab, where the Korin and other 
books are taught, with 20 boys; JalalabadX, with 26; KishanpuraKhurd 1, with 
17; and Qadirwala has the largest school in the circle of this kind, which is 
attached to a mosque, and has 50 pupils. 


•In this police circle Persian and Arabic are nowhere taught except in the Government school*, 
the M uhammadan population being (mall. There are Gurmukhi tchooli, with chiefly religion* instruction. The 
teacher* of Landd and Mahajani (Pandhe) come from* 1 other parte, and often go from one place to another for 
the purpose of teaching, eo that some of these schools cannot be considered as permanent establishments. 
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other school# of the same hind: 1 at Rukanpura Ehurd, with 17. In 
DholeiodlA ia a small maktab with 4 pupils, in which Persian, Gulistan, 
Karima, &o., are taught, and one at Indargafh Madrasah, with 6 boys, where 
Arabic, Qaida, &c., are the subjects of tuition; whilst at the following: Panduri 
With 10, Saiyad Muhammad with 15, Rajamodla with 20, Mandar Kanbo 
with 8, Bandar Kalin with 13, Brdhmki with 6, Mojgarh with 3, Keld with 
10, Kishenpurd Kalin with 19, Musawali with 4, Talteandi Nanbahdr with 
6, Baqirwdld with 4, Fatehpur K'tnan with 9, Mirpur with 6, and Dulew&ld, 
4 pupils only—the Kor&n and religious books generally are taught. 

There is a patshala at JD haramkot with 16 pupils, which is attached to 
the Th&kurdu&rd Kdlan.* Pandit Bhopdl, who is a good Sanscrit scholar, 
teaches Sanscrit Grammar, “Lagliu Kaumudi,” “Chandrika,” “ Saraswat,” 
and other books. . Besides these, 20 pupils are taught in other different places 
in the same subjects. The teacher maintains himself by reading (Katha) 
and preaching. Gurmukhi schools'. 1 at Choga Kalan with 7 boys, under Sain 
Dass, who teaches them gratuitously, 1 at Inda^garh with 5, 1 at Talteandi 
Mali&n with 4, and 1 at Melah Kankdn with only. 2 pupils. In all these 
Gurmukhi characters, “ Pothi,” “ Jap Saheb,” &c., are taught. Landi schools: 
1 at Bharamkot, where Landd characters and Hindi Arithmetic are taught to 
40 pupils, and 1 at Kot Isa Khan, where Mahajani and Landd are taught, with 
17 pupils. 

There is the following remark with regard to this circle: In the maktabs 
religious teaching is predominant. The teachers get nothing fixed per mensem; 
but are paid at harvest in money or kind. At the patshalas the teachers 
receive nothing from their pupils, but maintain themselves by preaching ser¬ 
mons (kathds), &c. The pupils also maintain themselv>< from the alms given 
them from the Thdkurdudrd or Dharamsala. The Land6 and Mahajani school¬ 
masters receive weekly from each student 3 pies and bread. 

Ghal.—T he Madrasahs of this circle arc: 1 at Misrivala, with 6 pupils, 
under teacher Ydsin; 1 at Badhni, with 5 pupils, under Hird Singh of Badhni; 
1 at Vdn with 7, undei* Nabi Bakhsh; 1 at Shahzadi, with 7, under Hafiz 
Varydm; 1 at Kailas, with 2, under Ruhuddin; and 1 at Mohkamtoala, with 
10 pupils, under Ibrahim. In the first-named Arabic and Persian are taught, 
in all the others only Arabic. 

Patshalas there are two, 1 at Mudki with 10 pupils, under Pandits Jirdm 
and Hazari, and 1 at Bhdngar with 12 pupils, under Prabh l)idl. They teach 
Sanscrit gratuitously. 3 Gurmukhi schools: 1 at Bhdngar, with 5 pupils, under 
Atar Singh; 1 at Patli, with 19, under Jivan Singh; and 1 at Shakur, with 10, 
under Bliup Singh of Sliakur. Gurmukhi and the Granth are taught; they get 
no fixed fee from the pupils, but the villagers give them presents of money or 
grain by their own free will. One Mahajani school with 7 boys, at Jhanjian 
where Hindi Arithmetic is taught. 

Nehal Singhwala.—T hree Perso-Arabic schools are mentioned, l t at Lopu 
with 12 pupils, under teacher Jdni, to whose house it is attached ; he is paid in 
kind; 1 at Takhtupura with 8 pupils, 1 at Badki Kalan with 2 pupils taught 
Persian by Kamruddin who is paid by Sirdar Sangat Singh. There are 
8 Gurmukhi schools, the largest at Saidoki in the Dharamsala under Bhai 
Badan Singh, with 30 pupils, 1 at Patoki with 14, and 1 at Btirj Hamird 
with 12 pupils. One Gurmukhi school with 7 pupils is mentioned by a private 
informant m Badki Kalan. 

Nawa Kill a. —In the village Lakhoki, Maulvi Hafiz Muhammad is consi¬ 
dered a learned man; he is an author; also Maulvis Abdul Qadir and Muhi- 
uddin and Hakim Ghuldm Muhammad are renowned in that part. In Kiryan 
Maulvi Muhammad Salim and Maulvi Abdurrazzaq are named. 


• Beeidee thoee at the TUhrdiM K(Uan, there are pupil* also who read at the housea of Fandita Aaarfam, 
Kali Blm and E<m Hath. 
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According to the Police return, the Madrasah at ZpkokM, which is attached 
to a mosque, and in which Abdul Qadir, who is a good Arabic scholar, is the 
teacher, has 30 pupils; but a private return gives the number as about 10& and 
adds H afiz Muhammad and Muhiuddin as teachers; the following subjects being 
taught: poetry and prose in Persian, Grammar and Syntax in Arabic, Logic, law 
of the Hanifi sect, Tafsir and the Kordn. The income of the school is about 
Rs. 300 per annum in cash and kind, derieved from 95 acres of land with 2 w ells, 
assigned to it by the Panjab Government, for as long as it lasts, on the 5th July 


The smaller maktabs in this thana are,— 

Nasird Khilji with 11, Betti with 0, Johadpurdh with 10, Taur with 12 
Hamadki with 10, Lakha Ilaji with 12, Lohdari with 5, Bani Khurd with 7, 
Chak Bahmdn with 9, Noted Killeh with' 8. In all these the Kordn and 
Panjabi books are taught, except at Taur, where, instead of Panjabi, they have 
Persian. The following arc merely Kordn schools: Badal with 9, Mahma 
with 15, Karyan with 16, and Qaldt with 14 pupils. They are nearly all attach¬ 
ed to mosques. 

No patshalas or dliaramsalas are mentioned, but 1 Land6 school with 20 
boys at Bitu, with Motliu teacher. He is paid in kind about Rs. 5 per mensem. 

Makhtj.—T his Thana has several good Maulvis; such as Fazluddin, Jalal- 
uddin, Ismail, Ghuldm Ghaus, and Abdul Qadir, and one Hakim, Abdul 
Islam. There are 10 maktabs, as per following list:— 


Names of towns and villages. 

Number of 
schools. 

Number of 
pupils. 

Subjects taught. 

Sidhya village. 

■1 

2 

The Kordn. 

Rokniwdla. 


3 

Ditto. 

Talwandi Nepdldn ..... 

1 

16 

Arabic and Persian. 

Jhanda Baggd . 


3 

Ditto. 

Nizamuddin wala. 


6 

Ditto. 

Aminwala ....... 

A#-®* 

2 

Arabie, the Koidn. 

Amir Shallwald. 

1 

6 

Ditto. 

Lalba. 

1 

5 

Ditto. 

Mamsiwala.. 

1 

8 

Arabic and Persian. 

Shian Pari. 

1 

3 

Ditto. 

Talwandi Moji Wall (under Fazl Ilahi) 

1 

12 

The Kordn. 


Zira .—The following maktabs are mentioned without any further parti¬ 
culars :— 


Names of towns and villages. 

Number of 
•obools. 

Number of 
pupils. 

Subjects taught. 

Shah Makir 

• 



• 

e 

■1 


Kordn. 

Ditto 

• 



• 




Urdu. 

Mondi Jamal 




• 


1 


Kordn & Muhammedan law. 

Mandur 

• 



• 


1 

12 

Kordn. 

Mahal 

• 



• 


1 

8 

Ditto. 

Maolitiiwaia 

• 



• 


1 

8 

Ditto. 

Bunddld 

• 



• 



20 

Ditto. 

Beri . 

• 



• 



4 

Ditto. 

Sbdhwdld . 

• 



• 



5 

Ditto. 

Manuwdld . 





• 

1 

0 

Kordn and Persian. 


Moo A.—Maulvi Pir Bakhsh in Kukre Kaldn and Maulvi Ilahi Bakhsh in 
Dhaleki are mentioned as noteworthy. There is only one maktab mentioned, 
and that is at Kukre Kaldn, under teacher Nizam, with 6 pupils, who 
are taught the Kordn; the teacher gets no money, but some grain at harvest, 
Barndmcdld has a small Gurmukhi school with 5 boys, and a Mahajani sbhatf 
with the Bame number of boys; Maduki and Oehal Kaldn have each a M&UK 
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jtai tidhoDl with 12 pupils in each. In the above three schools Mahajani and 
jLaadd are taught. 

Bi.6EPUSA.KX. —'J his Thana has, according to the Police return, 2 maktabs, 
1 at Ohotidn, under teacher Khair SMh, with 11 pupils, and 1 at Chandno, under 
Muhammad Ali KMn, with 40; the subjects taught are Urdu and Persian. 
There are eight minor maktabs besides, with 116 pupils. 

There are 8 Gurmukhi schools—1 at Manoki, with 22 pupils, under Dya 
B4m; 1 at Kotld llakd, with 7, under Narayen Singh; 1 at Katrdj, with 6, 
under R&m Singh; 1 at Chiddh, with 26, under Hira Singh; Sibian, Mdhila 
Kalan, Nathdwdld and Gholia Khurd, with 10, 8, 17 and 20 pupils, under Jai 
Parkash, Khuba Singh, Wasawa Singh, and Suhol Singh respectively: Gur¬ 
mukhi, Pothi and Granth are taught. 

• 

J alalabad. —Maulvi Jamuluddin and Ilakim Kamaluddin are mentioned in 
this circle. The only maktabs in this return are, at Khubdya with 27, at Amir 
with 10, and at Chiati Nathuki with 9 pupils, under Muhammad Sadik, Jamal - 
uddin and Abdullah respectively, who are all throe good Arabic scholars, and 
teach Arabic grammar and the Koran. They get their food and com at harvest. 


Kot Bhai.—N o schools are mentioned in the villages of this Thana; only 
1 Landd school at Kot Bliai itself, with 24 boys, under teacher Bliola, who gets 
Bs. 6 per mensem, besides a supply of bread from the boys by turns. 


Perozepub Circle. —Among the names of distinguished Maulvis and Ha¬ 
kims brought to notice, arc found Hakim and Maulvi Mir Muhammad in the 
village Araf, Hakim and Maulvi Sharafuddin at Khui, Maulvi Shah Muhammad 
at Boriwald, Maulvis Ibrahim, Qamruddin, and Sadaruddin at Piruwala. The 
largest Madrasah is at Piruwala, under Maulvi QamrudcUn ; it is attached to a 
mosque, and has 3 L pupils (14 boys and 20 girls) who £ttc taught Arabic. The 
teacher has no fixed pay; he gets 2 or 4 maunds of grain at harvest, Re. 1-4 when 
a student gets married, and 4 annas at the birth of a child, as also the teachers of 
all the other schools in this circle, they being all, except those who teach Landd, 
either Mullas or Qazis. The following list shows the smaller schools :— 


Nam* of towns and villages 

Number 

at 

tu UuoIh 

Number 

of 

pDpllB 

SubjoctB taught. 

Biw.ll 

• 

• 

i 

2 

Aruba, tbo 
Km an. 

Araf ki 



i 

12 

Ditto. 

N.Mitts wain . 



i 

12 

Ditto 

Phila . 



i 

4 

Ditto. 

KM; . 



2 

14 

Ditto. 

Baliadurwiili 



1 

3 

Ditto. 

Sinahwuli . 



1 

6 

Ditto. 

Madebra 



I 

R 

Ditto. 

Phallah 



I 

10 

Ditto. 

Bber Khtfu . 

• 


I 

8 

Ditto. 

Mushki 



1 

8 

Ditto. 

Katori 

• 


1 

7 

Ditto. 

AlmiwaUC 

• 

• 

1 

6 

Ditto. 

Cbakiwali 



X 

3 

Ditto. 

HuaainiwaK 


■ 

1 

6 

Ditto. 

Noams Kibli 
jaoali Kalin 
Bose Aiman 


• 

l 

1 

5 

3 

Ditto & Urdu 
Ditto. 

• 

• 

1 

3 

Ditto. 

Atari . 

• 

* 

X 

2 

Persian. 

YiriWala . 

• 


1 

6 

Arabia. 

Biiidpor 

» 


X 

1 

Ditto. 

Sabah Kahn Chand 


1 

2 

Ditto. 

DibagE . 

0 


1 

12 

Ditto. 

Ririan Pehlwan 



1 

3 

Ditto, 

Lohriwali 



1 

3 

Ditto. 

AUawali 


• 

1 

20 

12 boys 
and 

8 girla) 

Ditto. 

Dk&waii . 



1 

6 

Ditto. 

Badh Singhwald 

• 

• 

1 

8 

Chdu A Arabic 

Tot . • 

« 


X 

2 

Arabia. 

Aobhlwali 

• 

• 

1 

3 

Ditto. 

Mahalam . 


• 

1 

14 

Ditto. 

Kerian Mehlo 

• 

a 

1 

2 • 

Ditto. 

Bnbab Uimu 

• 

• 

1 

12 

Ditto. 


There is 1 Gurmukhi school, with 
6 pupils at the village Sandd under 
Paqir Nihal Dass, to whoso house it 
is attached, and who lives on the 
charity of the village. 

Chhok Hari Har has h Land6 
school with 14 pupils, and teacher 
Dham&li, who gots 1 pice a week and 
some bread from each of tho boys, 
who also give him, when their studies 
are terminated, from Rs. 4 to 5 each. 
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Mttkatsab. —Mukataar itself has a small Perso-Arabic school attached 
to a mosque, under MauM Nizamuddin, who is a well-qualified man and 
teaches Persian and Arabic to, at present, only 4 pupils. He has a ** MuAA " 
(Revenue-free) plot of 82 ghumans assigned to him, and gets bread and corn 
occasionally. The following are the other schools in this ourole:— 


Names of towns and villages. 

Number of 
schools. 

Numherof 

pupils. 

Subjects taught. 

Budlii Mfir 

a 






1 

8 

Persian and Arabic. 

Nihang Jhari 

• 






1 



Bhagwfir 

a 






1 

5 

Persian and Urdu. 

Bhengiwfila 







1 

10 

Ditto. 

Bnpana 


a 





1 

6 

Persian and Arabio. 

Sarii Manga 







1 

6 

Persian. 

Sohmw&la . 


a 





1 

2 

Arabic, and the Koran. 

Kirp&l Ki . 


a 





1 

5 

Ditto. 

Khapifiuwali 








10 

Ditto. 

Gandar 








8 

Ditto. 

Khdnga Kalan 

a 







2 

Ditto. 

Qalerwala . 







mm 

5 

Ditto. 

Madahar 

a 







10 

Ditto. 

Maha Badhar 

a 






■ 

2 

Ditto. 

1 Jb 


* There are 3 Gurmukhi schools: 1 at Nihang Jhari with 8,1 at Bhagaar 
with 3, and the largest at Mukataar with 10 pupils, attached to the house of 
Gobind Sahai Suthra, who is the teacher. Lande and Gurmukhi are taught. 
Gobind Sahai gets aboht 4 annas per month from each boy. 


* In this circle one may say tliat, on an average, 1 boy in each “ Debra" learn® Gurmukhi from the 
“ Dehrawala ". 
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RAWALPINDI DIVISION. 

RAWALPINDI DISTRICT. 

GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


Dinun. 

jl 

f 1 

a 

g 
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Rawalpindi 

660 

8,771 

9 

137 

2,894 

10 


Bavun. 


Rawalpindi City. —Amongst men who deserve special mention are,— 
Maulvis Ahmad Bakhsh and Fazl Ahmad; Hakims Luchman Dass, Karam 
Chaud, Qazi Muhammad Arnan, Sobha Singh, Saudagar Shah and Mathra Dass; 
Bhais Sher Singh and Ram Singh; Bandits Brij Lai, Lakshiaram, Yishmadatta, 
Bhagwan Dass and Bishen Dass. 

The Police Returns mention the following maktabs and Gurmukhi 
schools :— 


Maklahs. 


Ahmad Wall Mosque 
Muajid K.izul 

„ Mian Sftifu 
., Khojas 
„ Saraiwali . 
Shah Nuzavka-mahalla 
Privato house 


Tszcubs. 


Fa sal Sliah 
Faqir Shah 
Munsammat Gohran 
Minn Shura! Din 
Sahibji 

Qazi Ahraudji . 
Fazl Ahmad . 


No. op 

Boys. 

pirpiis. 

Girl*. 

Subjects. 

broom. 

2 

6 



1 

2 

The Koran <St Persian. 


S 

10 

The Koran. 


2 

6 



8 

8 



12 

0 



10 j 

0 

Arabic and IheKoran. 



Gurmukhi Schools. 


Dharamaala Tahal Singh . ! Dharain Singh 
„ of Mui MiUlii Amir Singh 

„ Bava Nikka Gurmukli Singh 

„ Panehayeti Bishen Singh 

„ llarsa Singh Uttum Singh 

„ of Pandits Arjan Singh 

„ Karam Chuud Bishan Singh 

„ Mai Toti . Rwm Singh 

„ SirdarNihalSingli Arjuu Singh 



0 


25 


6 


13 


8 


9 


4 


111 


6 


4 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Gurmukhi. 


A private informant adds a maktab conducted by Maulvi Muhammad Aman 
and Hatiz Muhammadji teaching the Koran, Gulistan, Sckandarnama, &c., to 
12 pupils. 

There are 3 pdtshalas under Pandits Lakklii, Thakurdass and 
Bhagwan Dass, with 7, 12, and 4 pupils learning Sanscrit grammar, &c., 
and two Lande schools, 1 with 90 pupils, under Didar Bakhsh, and 1 with 55 
under Miran Bakhsh. The subjects taught are—Sarda unit-tens-hundreds, 
multiplication table, tables of l£, 1$, 2£, 3^, 4^, &c., D&rdn, letter-writing and 
“Hundwi.” The teachers get .about Rs. 15 each per mensem, including 
food, &c. 

In the Rawalpindi Cantonments there are 7 maktabs with 154 pupils, the 
largest being the one in the Sadr Bazar, attached to a mosque, under Ghulim 
Muhammad, who teaches Arabic and Persian, and gets Rs. 5 per mensem. In 
the same Bazar is a small Gurmukhi school attached to a Dharamsala under 
Amir Singh with 6 pupils. 

k 1 
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Rawalpindi Circle. —Baba Khempuri, of the village Kirpa , is a well-known 
Sanscrit and Hindi scholar. Sidpur has a large maktab attached to a mosque, 
with 30 pupils, under Hafiz Karam Bakhsh, who knows the Koran by heart; 
he gets food on every eighth day and a present from Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 from each 
boy on his finishing the Koran. There are 4 Gurmukhi schools: at Qorukhpur 
with 7, at Adyala with 12; Dhala with 8, and Tirlahi with 70 pupils; 
5 Lande schools : Kori with 25, Sidpur with 30, Kirpa with 20, Oolra with 
25, and Dhamyal with 40 boys; and 10 maktabs : 2 at Adyala with 30, 1 in 
Jfarala with 8, 1 in Lohi Bhir with 18, 1 in Jhangi with 10, 1 in Bangrel 
with 8, 1 in Biliara with 9, 1 in Shakarpuryan with 25, and 2 in Bahgal with 
12 pupils. 

Jatali. —At Jatali or Jatal is a good maktab in which Urdu, Persian, 
arithmetic, &c., are taught to 50 pupils by Fqzl Din; no other maktab is men¬ 
tioned in this circle, but 6 Gurmukhi schools, the largest at Sakhu, with 83 pupils 
(28 girls and 55 boys); at Sid with 62 (32 girls and 30 boys); Nerali with 22 
boys; Kontrila with 14 ( 6 girls.and 8 boys); Doltala with 44 (24girls and 20 
boys) ; and Kanet Khalil with 35 boys ; in all of wilich the Granth and Gurmu¬ 
khi are taught. 

Besides the schools mentioned above, there are the following maktabs and 
Gurmukhi schools in this circle :— 


Maktabs. 

Gurmukhi schools. 

Dhok Dhab with 25 pupils. 


* 

Raman 


25 




Said (2 schools) 

» 

SO 

% 

99 



Narali 

JJ 

8 

99 • I S • 

1 school with 

10 pupils. 

Kak 


0 




Rahdi (4 schools) 

» 

88 

99 • • • • 

M J1 

15 „ 

Dhung 


15 

99 



Kartiyal 

99 

12 

99 



Karbala (2 schools) „ 

87 

99 



Mangot (2 schools) „ 

17 

99 



Jatal (2 schools) 

M 

12 

99 



Darkali Kalan 

99 

20 

99 * • ■ • 


Ifl „ 

„ Kliurd 

99 

20 

99 



Gursiyan 

99 

15 

99 



Maehh 

99 

80 

99 • • • • 

99 9J 

30 „ 

Khali Khaggar 

>9 

15 

99 



Kurnali 

99 

8 

99 • • • • 

99 99 

» » 

Kanet Khalil 


12 




Partali Kalan 


8 




Qathal 


8 




Iloshang 

99 

11 

99 



Muradi Jamil 


11 




Jachhi Bahadur 


6 




Katyal 

99 

25 

99 



Sanbral 


12 




Lodi 

99 

12 

99 



Jutli 1 2 schools) 

99 

30 

99 



Snkhrela Sakhrota 


30 

99 



Tarkwal 

• 

• 

• • • • 

1 n M 

16 „ 


Pind Sultani. — Hakims Radha Kishen and Shcr Mohamed, Maulvit 
Ahmad Din and Nur Abdulla and Bhai Kalyan Singh may be mentioned. The 
following places have Koran, and Perso-Arabic schools in this circle. J)omel 
with 60 pupils, and teacher Maulvi Nur Abdul 1A; Galyal with 40 pupils, under 
Maulvi Nur Ahmed; Nara with 48 under Maulvi Fazl Ahmed; Sigri also with 
44, and teacher Mian Ndk; Thatha with 37 pupils, teacher Maulvi Nizamuddin; 
Dwnal with 23, teacher Ahmad Din; and Khunda with 40, teacher Rugnauth. 
Domel has a pdtshala attached to a “ Duara,” where Bhai Kalyan Singh, who is 
a good Sanscrit scholar, teaches that subject gratuitously to 10 pupils, and hold* 
a “ muafi” of a well from Government. Tne same place has a Gurmukhi 
school, where the same Bhai as above teaches Sanskrit and Gurmukhi to 40 boys. 
Kara, Sigri, Sial Thata and Jhund have each a Gurmukhi school with teachers 
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Thakur Das, Gobind, Baba Ghaur Das and Bal Kishen, and pupils 24, 24,17,16 
and 89, respectively. 

The following toaktabs are also added by another return: Pindsultani 8 
with 88; Mityal 2 with 50, Kahil 1 with 6, Jalwal 2 with 23, Marumi with 6, 
Thatta 1 with 8, Kamilpur 1 with 7, Kasran 4 with 24, Sial 4 with 25, Bntut 
1 with 7, Thatta 3 with 25, Rangabad 1 with 10, and Kot Jacki 1 with 12 
pupils. 

Kalla r.— Pandit Bhagat Chand and Maul vis Mohammad Hasan and Mo- 
hammad Ahsan are respected men in this circle. Ten Perso-Arabic schools 
are mentioned in this circle,—1 at Arazi, attached to a mosque, with 12 pupils 
under Budruddin, who is a good Arabic scholar, and gets 4 annas per boy a 
month; 1 at Duberan, under Firman Ali with 25 boys; 2 at Chuha with 20, 1 
at Basandot with 15, 1 at Sahebdaniyal with 10, 1 at Takdl with 20, 1 at 
Kallar Saiyyadan with G, 1 at Bhalicur with 40 and 1 at Mushat Badhal with 
25 pupils. Duberan, Khulsa and Dhainali have Gurmukhi schools with 19, 35 
and 35 pupils respectively. 

Hizrtj. —Among the nakims Dyal and among the 'Maulvis and Pandits 
Muliammadji and Wasakhi Ram may be mentioned. The largest maktab in 
this circle is at Malak- Maly a, in which Persian and Muhammadan law are 
taught to 40 pupils. Ilizru has a Perso-Arabic school, with 20 pupils, attached 
to a mosque; its teacher, Hafizulla, who is a very good Persian scholar, teaches 
gratuitously. The same place has two Dharmsalas, in which 60 and 30 boys are 
taught Gurmukhi and Takri by Bhais Ratna and Tulsi w ho get their food, and 
a Lande school with 70 pupils, and teacher Ala Baksh, who gets Rs. 15 per 
mensem. A pdtshala under Pandit AVasakhi Ram with 8 pupils and maktabs in 
Nartopa, Abdul, Shanisabad and Saman are added with 32, 20, 15, and 25 
pupils respectively. 

Fatahjhang. —The best known Maulvis, Pandits, and Hakims are,— 
Maulvis Ubulnm Ghaus Kazi, Fazio Ilahi and Ghulam Yahya; Pandit Sukhraj, 
and llakim Mathra Singh. 

Fatahjhang itself lias a Perso-Arabic school with 30 pupils, and a Gurmukhi 
school with 77 pupils; Dhuk-Meke a Perso-Arabic school, with GO pupils, all 
outsiders, under Mohammad Ghulam Yahya, who is considered a distinguished 
scholar in those parts. Amongst the subjects taught are,—Arabic grammar, 
logic, philosophy, astronomy, arithmetic, jurisprudence, &e., &c. Tandal has 
a school in which the same subjects are taught, with 10 pupils. The other 
maktabs arc Thatti Gujar with 15, Dharnal with 10, Kot Fatah Khan with 25, 
and Batliar with 12 pupils. Fatahjhang has also a patshala under Sukhraj with 
20 pupils. 

Raw at. —This circle has the following Madrasas:— 

The largest at- Mankyala with 30 pupils, and teacher Rukn Alam; 1 at 
Sagri with 1.2, Nakraii with 10, Taklitpari with 8, and at Tanbir Retyal with 
28 pupils ; Mughal f> with 76 and Takala, with 18 pupils. There are 4 Gur¬ 
mukhi schools; the largest at Basai, attached to a Hharmsala, where Bliai 
Chanda Singh teaches 60 pupils gratuitously ; Taklitpari and Nakraii With 40 

H ils at each place and a smaller one at Sagri with 35 boys. The following 
tabs are also said to be in this circle:— Cheni with 17, Jawa with 10, 
Basai with 17, Awan with 15, Kalri with 17, Jabar-Darwesh with 2G, Mari 
Danis/mandan with 22, Mai Jamal with 15, C/iimat with 14, Top Kalyal with 
14, and Shadi Wimal 1 with 15 pupils. 

Sungjani.—M aktabs: Dheri-Shahan with 22, Shah Alladitta with 20, 
Pidana with 15, Sangjani with 4, Weni with 15, Jatal with 8, Ghel 
Thebyan with 10, and Tatta Kliail with 8 pupils. In all these, Urdu, Persian 
and Arabic are taught. 

At Usman Khatar is a Gurmukhi school with 38, and a Lande school with 
15 pupils; at Dheri-Shahan, a Gurmukhi school with 10 and a Lande school 
with 13 pupils. Sangjani and Weni have each a Gurmukhi school with 20 
and 9 pupils, respectively, itot Kalyan and Ghela have also Gurmukhi 
schools with 10 pupils. 
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Kahuta. —Among the Maulvis and Bhaia, Maulvi Gltulam Nabi and Bhai 
Nihril Singh may be mentioned. The following maktabs and Gurmukhi schools 
are brought to notice:— 


Hakii ottowbi avd yellaom. 

Kahuta . 



Chuha Kbalfa 



Chawbi . 



Biwar . 



Sflatur . 



Narah . 



Balreta . 



Phun 



Badiwat . 



Phagwan 



Sanbal . 



Kalyal . 



Aaloha . 



Lari Muealmanan 



Khalol . 



Xhiber.au Rajgau 



Jewra 



Baghar Musalmanan 


Paliar . 

, 


Kot 

* 




The village of Thua has a pAtshala under Bhai Nihal Singh teaching 
Shastri to 14 pupils, Chuha klialsa lias also a patshala with 7 pupils. 


Attock. —The largest school in this circle is the Madrasa at Sartoala, 
attached to a mosque; Hafiz Ghulam Mohammad, a good Arabic scholar, teaches 
30 boys gratuitously. Hajishah and Mansar have Perso-Arabic schools with 
11 pupils each, under teachers Bahadur Khan and Abdulla, respectively, who 
get Rs. 4-5 per mensem and food and clothing. Gon dal has two little schools ; 
1 with 5 pupils, in which Arabic is taught, and the other with 7 pupils, in which 
Persian is taught. This last place has also a Gurmukhi school with 8 boys 
attending, and taught by Ram Ditta, who gets Rs. 1 per mensem, food and 
clothing. Attock also has 2 Gurmukhi schools with 8 pupils. The villages of 
Malahi Tola (4 schools) Wakner, .Dher , Bagh Bilab , Shakardara, Nurpur, 
Bondi, Mulla Mansur, Mandrota, BurmaU (2), Mallah (2), Giri have maktabs 
with 29, 24, 2, 8,15, 6, 10, 5, 5, 6, 16 and 9 pupils respectively. 


Gujab, Khan. —The police returns state that Maulvis Nizam Din, Imam 
Din, Mohammad Baksh and Mohammad Hasan, Hakims Nawab Ali and Beli 
Ram, also Bhais Amir Singh, Dewa Singh and Jawand Singh, enjoy the highest 
respect in this circle. The largest school is at Bahora, under Maulvi Nizam 
Din, who teaches Persian and Arabic to 60 pupils. According to the general 
custom of the country, he has no fixed salary, but gets bis food. The next best 
is the Madrasa at Bid ana, in charge of Pazl Din, with 50 pupils. The other 
smaller ones are as follows:— 


Arabic and Berso-Arabic Schools. 


Name* of town* or Tillage*. 


Pindari 

Bihan 

Karoli 

Dulmi 

Bigam 

Rokyah 

Sipyali 

Jabar 

Galiui 

Philot , 

Dunk 

Nirali Jabar 
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Arbaio and Perso-Arabic Schools— (concluded). 


Names of towns or villages. 


Loi Hafiz. 1 9 Arabic and Persian. 

Pityan. . 1 80 Arabic. 

Darhala. 1 7 Ditto. 

Ratala. 1 5 Ditto. 

Mohri Bersal. 1 6 Ditto. 

Mohri Kenril. 1 7 Ditto. 

Bagyal. 1 30 Ditto. 

Chanda. 1 20 Ditto. 

Loi Champa. 1 (5 Ditto. 

Chakrali .. 1 85 Ditto. 

ValkhaJsa.* . 1 15 Ditto. 

Binam ....... 1 8 Ditto. 

Garni .. 1 12 Ditto. 

Nal. 1 15 Ditto. 

Kalyana ....... 1 12 Ditto. 

Marah Saman ...... 1 20 ' Ditto. 

Bhul. 2 16 Ditto. 

Jundghar ’. 1 5 Ditto. 

Gujra ....... 1 12 Ditto. 

Charmat Kaldn. 2 9 Ditto. 

Jund Bilu ....... 2 14 Ditto. 

Jabar Warnial ...... 2 37 Ditto. 

Sipiali Bagluil ...... 1 16 Ditto. 

Dora Bedhal ...... 1 13 Ditto. 

Suhuwd Mirosiun ..... 1 18 Ditto. 

There art; 11 Gurmukhi schools —Gujarkhan and Biblit with each 15 hoys, 
Bigam with (5, Berki Bidhal 2 witli 28, Kazian 1 with 25, Bhul 2 with 17, 
Bhagpvr 2 with 12 and Bora Bedhal 1 with 12 pupils. 

Cn awantka.—A mongst the names of distinguished Maulvis, Mian Ahmed 
of Saroba and Mohammad Shah of Cliikri are named; also Hhais Nihal Singh 
and Hera Singh. The ltest, although not the largest, school is the one of Saroba, 
attached to a mosque; the teacher, Mian Ahmed, a learned Maulvi with a 
college certificate, teaches the following subjects: Arabic Grammar, Logic, 
Muhammadan Law, Literature, Jurisprudence. Philosophy, Tafsir, &e. The num¬ 
ber of pupils is 15. Mian Ahmed has no income in cash from his pupils but 
held once, a muail. 

The following schools belong to this circle :— 


(IrBurEm Schoolh. 


Nambb Of TOWHB AZU> VILLAULB. 


! Number of Number of 
j schools, i pupils. 


Subject* taught. 


Number of Number of 
BcboolK. pupil*. 


Subjects taught. 


Dhulyal 


Mandwal 
Gangan . 


Myana Mohra 
Dheri 
Balawal . 
Dendi Gnjran 
Mahinuda 
Bajar 


Chhan . 
Sangral . 
Khali* . 
Oanganwala . 
Kolyau . . 

Chawantra 
Adhwal . 

Myal . . 

Cbak Beli Khan 
Mujahid. 
Paryal . 


22 Arabic Grammar, 

Logic, Tafsir, Uadis, 
Muhammadan Law, 
and Literature. 

20 Ditto 

32 Muhammadan Law, 

. Literature. 

50 Grammar, Logic. 

30 Muhammadan Law, 

Literature. 

17 Ditto . 

25 Ditto 

15 Ditto . 

6 Ditto . 

7 Ditto 

25 Arabic Grammar, 

Jurisprudence and 
Muhammadan Law. 

20 Ditto 


10 Pothi and Darbar 
Sahib. 


48 Gurmukhi, Darbar and 
Potbi. 


20 Ditto. 

15 Ditto. 

25 Ditto. 

25 Ditto. 

17 Ditto. 

27 Gurmukhi. 

33 Ditto. 

16 Ditto. 

25 Ditto. 
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Pindigheb. —Maulvis Fazal Ahmed and Mohammad Afzal, as also Bhai 
Sawan Singh, are mentioned as superior men. Another informant adds the 
names of Maulvis Gul Mohammad, Mian Ahmed and Mian Khurshaid, Pandits 
Sukhdyal and Radha Kishen and Bhai Gurda Singh. The best school is at 
Kamalyal, in charge of Kazi Fazal Ahmed; the Police return gives 18 as the 
number of pupils; a private informant, however, says 50. The subjects taught 
are Arabic Grammar, Urdu, Persian and Arithmetic, the Koran, &c. The 
teacher holds 10 ghumaos of rent-free land from the proprietors of the village. 
The same private return mentions 5 more maktabs in the above place with 52 
pupils, in which the same subjects are taught. The following are the other 
schools in the Pindigheb circle :— 


Muetms. ' | Qvivom School. 


Names of towns or 
villages. 

Number of 
schools. 

Number of 
pupils. 

Subjects taught 

Number of 
schools. 

Number of 
pupils. 

Subjects taught. 

Pindi Gheb 

0 

45 

Poetry and Muham¬ 
madan Law. 

3 

208 

Gurmukhi. 

Gandikas 

3 

16 

Ditto 

1 

12 

Gurmukhi Mahajani 
and qiulti plication 

Khor 

2 

25 

The Koran and 
Hadis. 

... 

... 

tables. 

Kamalyal 

1 

12 

Ditto 

1 

20 

Ditto. 

Noshera . 

1 

30 

Ditto . . 




Nikki Kalan 

2 

IS 

Ditto . 




Tut 

1 

20 

Ditto 




Tavin . , . 

1 

10 

Ditto 




Tkhlas 

3 

33 

Arabic . 

i 

H 

Gurinakbi. 

Langiyal. 

1 

21 

Ditto 

•., 



Kharya . 

4 

24 

Persian . 


iai 


Nauntha . 

1 

10 

Koran . 




Dunal 

1 

*■ 10 

Ditto 




Dhuk Gujar 

1 

7 

Ditto 




Saltwul . 

1 

12 

Ditto 




Mnllowala 

1 

3 

Ditto 

... 



Gharibwal 

1 

8 

Ditto 




Dholyan . 

1 

7 

Ditto 




Dandi 

1 

7 

Ditto 




Sora 

1 

4 

Ditto 

0 . . 



Sarvaya . 

1 

16 

Ditto 


... 


Siirguh . 

1 

12 

Ditto 




Ckakki . 

1 

20 

Ditto 

8 . „ 



Nika Ghulnm Shall. 

2 

22 

Ditto 




Dhok Dora 

1 

7 

Ditto 




Tatti Kalra . 

1 

4 

Ditto 




Pherowali 

! 1 

6 

Ditto 

... 



Wiok Malyaian 

1 

’> 

Ditto 

... 

... 


Ahmadal 

1 

12 

Ditto 

1 

5 



Pindigheb has also a pdtshala which, according to the description in the 
Police return, seems to be of a superior kind. Pandit Rada Kishen conveys 
instruction in the following subjects to 12 pupils : Sanskrit Grammar, Logic, 
Astronomy, Vedant, &c. 

Hassan Abdal.- -Maulvi Kazi and Abdulaziz arc named as good Arabic 
scholars'. 

There are 19 maktabs in this circle : Talidh 1 with 18 pupils under 
Ubdullaziz, teaching Arabic literature and having a muafi of 4 ghumaos, 
Burhan 2 with Gl, Feci 1 with 16, Garhi Afghanan 1 with 16, Hasan Abdal 
2 with 60, Sultanpur 1 with 15, Samuil 1 with 7, Wal 2 with 30, Eudhu 1 with 
15, Patsar Jogi 1 with 10, Bed 1 with 15 , Fatahulla 1 with 30, Gutaryan 1 
with 20, Koyala 2 with 30, and Purmiana , 1 with 20 pupils. The villages of 
Burhan , Hasan Abdal and Kot Fatah Khan have each one Gurmukhi school 
with 32, 54 and 25 pupils respectively. 

Makhad,—M aulvis Kliurshed, Mian Ahmad and Mian Zaman; Hakims 
Gauhar Singh and Nonibal Singh are well-known in this circle. There are five 
Madrasas at Makhad itself, with 144 pupils (one with 112, one with 85, one 
with 22, one with 40, and one with 85 pupils). Hera has a Madrasa with 50 and 
another with 60 boys, the latter is attached to a - mosque, and its teacher Myan 
Ahmad, is considered a very learned man. ‘Arabic Grammar, Mnhnmmndn/n 
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Law are amongst the subjects of tuition; he only gets about Rs. 3 a 
month. There are two Gurmukhi schools; the largest at Makhad , attached to 
a Dharmsala with 25 boys, under teacher Bhai Sookhdyal Singh; the other at 
Mehteali with 25 pupils. 

Manila.—M aulvi Kamruddin and Bhai Gulab Singh of Haryal are the 
distinguished men. Three maktabs arc brought to notice only in this neighbour¬ 
hood by the police, 1 at Bijinyal with 40, 1 at Kori Bolal with 30, and 1 at 
Phuti with 50 pupils; in the first Arabic and the Koran, and in the last two 
Urdu, the Koran, Arithmetic, &c., art; the subjects of tuition. Three maktabs 
also in Hakim Chathha with 7, Sosa with 7, Kalyal with 20, Baicha with 8, 
Bihar with 20, Tahkian with 15, Kamcti with 10, Phata with 20, Nnricajhla 
with 15, Khakri with 18, Saug 2 with 45, Kajju with 9, Kunoada Malyaran 
with 10, Kurwada Sawan with 8, Bhara with 8, Charbial with 7, Chhari 
Bagyal with 7, Chhari Kalyal with 12, and Joryan with 7 pupils. Haryal 
and Ohonghrela have small Gurmukhi schools with 30 and 40 pupils, respect¬ 
ively. 

Mttbree. —Maulvis Abdussamad, Cliiragli Din and Bhai Bhagwan Singh 
arc well known. There is only one maktab mentioned here, which is attached to 
a mosque, and whore Abdulhack, a good Persian and Arabic scholar, teaches 
these subjects and arithmetic, etc., to 28 hoys, and gets about Kb. 12 per men- 
Bem. According to a private return, this school is attended by 30 hoys and 10 
girls. There are other maktabs in the villages of Arwari, Chharau , Potah, 
Beioal, Raioat, Metlu-a, Sayyadan, Jadatar, Chivhana and Masut having 10, 
10, 20, 20, 10, It, 8, 20 and 10 pupils, respectively. 
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Lttt of Schoolt furnished by the District Officer, witch are not contained in the Police Returne,-*- 

(continued). 


Namk or VlLlAOB os Tows. 

Vimii. 

auaasKn gcioou 

ij 

*5 

1! 

Subjtctl. 

■8 . 
i! 

I* 

•s 

a 

Sntyects. 

Kawalpikdi — continued. 








Derail 



i 

10 

Koran . 





Shahpur 



i 

5 

Ditto 





Hafilah Kalin . 



i 

7 

Ditto . 



9 m , 


Ditto Khurd . 



i 

8 

Ditto 





Sayadpur . . 



i 

15 

Ditto 


1 

20 

Panjgrantiti and 






e 




Granth. 

Lomdah Masted . 



i 

10 

Arabic and Fenian . 


9 0 



Ghoerah 



3 

67 

Arabio 


2 

40 

Gnrtnukhi. 

Koii . . , 




, 

o M. 


2 

35 

Ditto. 

Nurpur 



1 

20 

Persian and Urdn . 





Samblol 



1 

6 

Koran 





Jan 1 41 



1 

6 

Ditto 



•» 


Kori Maiyirin . 



1 

7 

Ditto 


99. 



Salar , 



1 

5 

Koran 





Khataryan . 



1 

10 

Arabic and Persian 





Telyin 



1 

12 

Koran 





Koly Hot 



1 

9 

Ditto 




. 

Mun 



1 

22 

A i ahic and Persian 





GinsE Dhok 



1 

20 

Koran . 



. , 


Kotah . 



l 

3 

Ditto 





Sunbal 



I 

6 

Ditto 


, 



Jipah 



X 

4 

; Arabio and Persian 





Canada Naunth . 



1 

S 

Koran 


, 



Mohri Amri 



1 

8 

Ditto 


f~-| 



Kotliah Kalin . 



1 

33 

Arabic and Persian . 





Hamak 



2 

11 

Koran 





Ka]wil 


• 

1 

8 

Ditto 



• •9 


Bamla Bant 



1 

6 

Ditto 





Moigili 


• 

1 

7 

Ditto . . . 

, 

9 « 

„ 


Kalj«£i 


• ■ 

1 

5 

Ditto 





Jarai 



1 

4 

Ditto 





Khurtnnah 



1 

60 

Ditto i 





Tolaoh Hirdi 



1 

3 

Koran 





Malkah 



1 

8 

Ditto 





Haidar HaHm . 



1 

12 

Ditto 

, 




Chak Child 



1 

3 

Ditto 





Ojrf Kalin 



1 

20 

Ditto 





Find Nauslurf . 



1 

9 

Persian and Uidn . 


1 

<5 

Gnrmukhi A Japjn 

Dhok Sadar 



1 

3 

Koran . , 


. 



Find Paryin 



1 

2 

Ditto 





Tamol 



1 

5 

Ditto 





Banlah 


m 

1 

5 

Ditto 




Dhok Sunday 


, 

1 

6 

Ditto 


1 


Sarai Kolah 


9 • 

X 

4 

Ditto 





Do Kbarbozah. 



1 

9 

Pei sian and Arabic 

1 




Clihokar 



1 

6 

Korin . 





Chuliar Birnil 


# 

1 1 

15 

Koran, Ouiistan and Boston I 

1 



Kattha Kik 


1 

1 , 

4 

Koran 


1 



Til} in 

, 



••• 




8 

Gonnnkhi. 

Bawat 





. 


i ! 

40 

Ditto. 

Chappar 


. , 

1 

10 

Ditto ditto . 


i i 

Gangs! 

. 


1 

7 

Koran 

. 

; i 

Jabar Srfnah 



1 

7 

Koran 




Sfri Mai maf 



1 

6 



», 



Tattah Gandpnr 


. , 

1 

5 

Ditto . . 





Katanan 


. 

1 

R 

Ditto 





Kbakkur Khurd 



1 

10 

Arabic and Ptrsian . 





BandaU 



1 

8 

Ditto ditto . 



, 


Chorl i 



1 

3 

Figah and Poetry 





Dhok llimmat 



1 

4 

Figab 





Fiptah 


. 

1 

0 

Fig ih and Poetry . 


,, 



Dhoii 



1 

8 

Koran 





Baggi Shamil 



1 

38 

Arabio and Persian . 





Karkan 



1 

25 

Ditto ditto 





Saugrah . 



1 

10 

Koian 





Mogu . . , 





• 9.9 . 



,, 


Chatroh 



1 

12 

Koran 





Sihndii 


, , 

1 

12 

Ditto 



. 


Gharbario . 

. 


1 

7 

Arabic and Persian . 


i 

18 

Gnrsmkbi. 

Dharvralah 


, 

1 

16 

Ditto ditto 




Dlialjilah 

. 

, , 

1 

10 

Ditto ditto 


,9 


Pamtrir . . 


, 

1 

9 

Urdn and Persian 




Nogti 

. 

. 

1 

1 

Persian . . • 





liarnuh Sadinilf 


9 . 

1 

2 

Persian and Urdu . 





Tarlii Kalin . 


. , 

1 

40 

Koran and Persian . 



^9 


Jabar Marzil 

* 

• 

1 

7 

Koran and Urdn 


• 




























\ aaa 7 

XUt of Bohoolt futnitied by lie Dietriet Officer, which are 

(continued). 
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ffulUA 


SSS 

Urmurnt SoiosM. 

Nun. of Village or Town. 


Name o( Teaohor 

a 

i 

« 

•3 

£ 

l 

e 

o 

& 

Subject*. 


l 

& 

4 

£ 

O 

& 

Sat] sets. 

Tahsil Attak— 

Hazru . . . 


• 


8 

69 

Arabic and Persia 


1 

e 

Sanscrit. 

>«»>:•. . . . 


• 


1 

12 

Ditto 




.., 


Gbaur Ghaui . 


• 


n 

16 

Ditto . 






Kali: Khurd. 



... 

H 

11 

Ditto 






JaluIfC . 



.., 

n 

10 

Ditto . 






Dead . . 



... 

m 

20 

Ditto 

. 


... 

... 


Tahsil Pindi Ghib— 
Saruri . . . 




i 

t 

16 

Ditto 






Nalhad. . , 

, 



i 

16 

Ditto 



t f • 

... 


Rangli . 

. 


... 

2 

30 

Ditto . 



• •• 

... 


Laabdl . . . 

* 


... 

2 

8 


• 

• 

2 

10 

Panigran- 
thi and 

Pindi Sarhdl. 




2 

40 

Ditto . 





Granth. 

Tharydlali . 



... 


10 

lolP-M-w- 






Farozdrfti . 





6 

Ditto 






Jdbah . 



... 


7 

Ditto 






Ckamat. 





10 

Ditto 






Uchhrf . 





9 

Ditto 






Losdral 



... 


12 

Koran . 






Chhapri 

• 


... 


7 

Ditto . 

• 


... 

... 


Tahsil Gujab Kean— 












Charwditdl . 

• 

f 


2 

45 

Ditto . 






Changdbagyil 

. 

\ 

... 

2 

38 

Ditto 

• 





Kori Dal&l . • 






. 



1 

15 

Ditto. 

Jdtli . 


. 

... 


20 

Koran . 



2 

24 

Gurmukhi 

Gujar Khdn . 

Bhatnh Molvdr 

• 

• 


... 

H 

20 

Koran and 

Persian 



and the 
Granth. 

MMrali Shuman . 




i 

20 

Koran. . 






liivol . 



o so 

2 

16 

Ditto 






Hiehynri Daldl . 




HI 

15 

Koran . 



... 



Jand Mclu . 




H 

14 

Ditto 



1 

16 

Ditto. 

Jand Nnj&r . 




n 

16 

Ditto 






Kiirtdli 



e *, 

— 


... 



1 

6 

Ditto. 

Kautrila 




i 

7 

Ditto . 



1 

8 

Ditto. 

Mantalah . 




i 

10 

Ditto . 






l)ewi . . . 




i 

10 

Ditto 






Hartal . 

Natah Gujar Mall. 




"i 

"i2 

Koran . 

... 


1 

10 


Panjtol. 




i 

30 

Ditto . 






Danahat 



... 


... 

. 

... 


1 

10 

Ditto. 

Tahsil Kahctah— 












Bivar . 



Bakhnh Ma- 

2 

64 

Koran and Persian. 




Tbeha . . . 



homed and 
Meer Hus¬ 
ain. 

Kittfl Singh. 






1 

14 

I 

St 

1 

4 

Bishendatr • 

Bainuli . . . 



Lakhan Singh 
Rim Singh .* 

... 



... 


1 

1 

25 

40 

books. 

Ditto. 

Kaithnl. 



1 

10 

Ditto . 



.., 



Salagrau , 





9 

Arabic . 



... 

... 


Sapyali Umar Kli&n 





6 

Koran . 



t „ 

• •• 


Kandyan 





4 

Ditto . 




• •• 


Sitha , 





12 

Ditto . 




... 


Nahesar 




1 

8 

Ditto . 






Thohi . 





66 

Ditto . 






BedM . 





12 

Ditto 






Unminpur 





8 

Ditto 




IM 


Sangaryan 





12 

Ditto . 



... 

... 


Mirali Saga] . 





20 

Ditto . 



... 

f .. 


Cbanor. ... 





12 

Ditto . 




• a. 


Balbir . . . 





.4 




1 

8 

Gurmnkhi. 

Pind Bibu . 




1 

8 

Koran . 



... 



Siliar . . . 




1 

6 

Ditto . 




. „ f 


Nalah Musklm&iiAn 




1 

8 

Ditto . 




... 


Nandnab Kbyal . 




1 

18 

Arabic and Persian. 

• * . 



Ditto 




1 

V 

Koran . 

• 

, 


f*t 


Giddar Kallah . 



... 

l 

8 

Ditto . 

• 


... 
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RAWAL PINDI DIVISION. 

SHAHPUR DISTRICT. 

GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


District. 

No. of 
maktabs. 

No. ot 
pupUs, 

No. of 
Banscrlt and 
Nagrl 
schools. 

No. of 
pupils. 

No. of 
Gurmukhi, 
schools. 

No. or 
pupUs. 

No. of 
Lands and 
Mahajani 
schools. 

No. of 
puptla. 

Total No. of 
Indigenous 
schools. 

Total 
Mo. of 
t«pUo. 

Shah par 

435 

6.287 

28 

! 

460 

63 

1,249 

14 

286 

540 

7,283 


Shahpur. —Among Manlvia, Maulvi Ghuldm Murtezd holds a distinguished 
place at Birbal; he is ap. authority on religious matters in this village. 


There are two large maktabs at Shahpur and Birbal in this circle, both 
attached to mosques, in which Mian Qdim Din and Maulvi Ghuldm Murtezd 
teach the Koran in the first, and the Koran and Muhammadan law in the se¬ 
cond maktab, to 55 and 50 pupils respectively. The former takes some bread as 
a stipend, and the latter teaches gratuitously. 

The number' of Gurmukhi schools is 2, one at Shahpur and the other at 
Bhakkar, both attached to Dharmsalas, in which Bhai Asdram, disciple of 
Bhai Rdm Kishen and Bhai Kishen Singh, teach Gurmukhi to 28 and 25 
pupils respectively. They are supplied with bread. 

Nurpur. —Among the names of distinguished Maulvia, Bhaia, and Pandita 
brought to notice, arc found those of Maulvi Ghuldm Ali, son of Midn Razd 
Muhammad, and Maulvi Qdim Din, son of Fatah Din; Bhai Gharib Dds, dis¬ 
ciple of Bhai Halid Rdm Mahant, Bhai Sobhd Ram, disciple of Bhai Atmd 
Rdm, and Bhai Yishan Dds, disciple of Khem Chand, and Pandit Girdhdri 
Rdm, at Nurpur, Bhai Lakshmi Dds, disciple of Bhai Ilalid Ram, at Rangpur, 
Ghulam Husain, son of Muhammad Ydr, atPilo Des, Jdna, son of Fakir Paoli 
at Buland, and Sultdn, son of Kalu Paoli at Nawdn Sagu. 

The largest maktab at Nurpur is attached to the private house of the 
teacher Maulvi Ghuldm Ali, son of Midn Razd Muhammad, of Nurpur, who 
teaches the Koran to 25 pupils. He teaches gratuitously. 

The following are the smaller maktabs in this circle:— 

1st—Nurpur, with 47 pupils being instructed iu the Koran. 

2nd—Buland „ I- „ „ „ 

Srd— Pilo Des ,, It) „ „ „ 

4tb —Nawan Sagu „ 8 „ . „ „ 

Nurpur has 1 pdtshala attached to the private house of the teacher, 
where Pandit Girdhdri Rdm teaches gratuitously Sanscrit grammar to 10 
pupils. 

The largest Gurmukhi school in this circle is the one at Ndrpur, attached 
to the Dliarmsala of Jagta, in which Bhai Gharib Dds, disciple of Bhai Halid 
Rdm Moliant, teaches gratuitously Gurmukhi to 28 pupils. There are two 
smaller Gurmukhi schools also mentioned, one under Sobha Ram with 24 pupils 
and the other under Vishcn Das with 15 pupils. Another Gurmukhi school is 
at Rangpur with 15 pupils. 

Nurpur has also a Mahajani schools attended by 20 pupils, being taught 
in Lande by Pandit Girdhdri Rdm. He teaches gratuitously, but takes what 
is offered. 

Mata. TiwAnA.—T he Police return stqtes that Maulvi Qdzi Shaikh Ahmad, 
his son Fazal Ahmad, and Maulvi Wali Muhammad at Matd Tiwdnd, and Midn 
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Bharaf Din at Wdrchdh, Maulyi Ghuldm Muhiuddin at Utrd, are best known 
in this circle. 

The largest maktabs in this circle are: 3 at Mat# Tiwdnd, 1 at Wdrchhd, 
and 1 at Utrdh. The first 3 are attached to mosques, in which Maulvi 
Wall Muhammad, Qazi Shaikh Ahmad, with his son Fazal Ahmad, and Faiz 
Ahmad teach the Koran, Muhammadan law, Syntax, Prosody, and Tafsir, 
to 16,10 and 10 pupils, respectively. Their income is not fixed; some give 
presents on marriage occasions and bread every Thursday. The fourth is 
attached to the mosque of Mian Shnrf Din, in which Midn Sharf Din teaches 
gratuitously the Koran to 10 pupils. The fifth is attached to the Khdm, 
mosque, attended with 15 pupils, whom Ghuldm Moliiuddin teaches the Koran 
and derives his income in the same way as the first three. 

There are 6 large Gurmukhi schools, 3 at Matdna Tiwdnd, of which 1 is 
attached to the Dharmsala Kaliin, attended by 00 pupils, viz., 25 under Bhai 
Vaisdkhi, and 35 under Bhai Sant Sing, being taught in Gurmukhi. The 
teachers’ income is not fixed, but people give what they please, when any 
pupil finishes his studies. The second and third ones are attached to the Dharm* 
galas of Kalidn Singh and Mehr Singh, with 5 and 10 pupils, under Bhai Lachh- 
man Diis and Hazur Singh; the fourth and fifth are attached to the Dharmsalas 
Kaldn and of Tulla, in which 20 and 8 pupils are being taught by Amar 
Singh and Chain Singh. Gurmukhi only is taught in all these schools, and 
the teachers have no certain income except what is presented to them from time 
to time. 

Matd Tiwdnd has one Mahajani school, with 8 pupils, under Uttam Arord, 
who teaches Lande gratuitously. 

A great number of Musulmans have left this neighbourhood on account 
of scanty rains, and gone elsewhere for labour, hence the number of pupils 
attending schools is very small; otherwise the schools under Qazi Ahmad, 
Fazl Ahmad, and his son, and Maulvi Wali Muhammad of Matd Tiwdnd, are 
most remarkable. 

Hadli. —Ghuldm Ydsin is mentioned as a superior Hakim. 


The maktabs are at Kattd Sangrdl, Katid Huzrdl, Wahir, Jibbi and 
JJali, attached to mosques, with 14, 16, 12, 42 and 21 pupils, under Ahmad 
Din Barkhurdar and Faqir Muhammad, Fazl Karim, Ghuldm Nabi, and Karim 
Bakhsh, and Bahauddin Sultdn, who teach Arabic, and get food and clothing 
only. 

Jibbi has 2 Gurmukhi schools attached to the Dharmsalas, in which Bdwd 
Lachman Dds and Bhai Mangal Singh teach Gurmukhi to 58 (24 girls and 34 
boys) and 13 pupils, respectively, and get daily bread from each pupil. 

Kattd has one Mahajani school, with 8 pupils, under Shankar Dds, who 
teaches Lande. 

KhushAb.— Among Maulvis, Ghuldm Nabi holds a distinguished place. 


Khushdb’s largest maktab is attached to a mosque in which Ghuldm Nabi 
teaches the Koran to 50 pupils gratuitously. There is also another maktab 
with 25 pupils. 


The following are the other maktabs in this circle:— 

Nob. 1 & 2 at Hamolsd, with 40 pupils, being instructed in the Koran. 


No. 

II 

D 

II 

II 

#1 

II 

II 


8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


„ Muhibpur, 

„ Meli Mi&nnur, 
„ Tatti Kez£, 

>i J°yd, 

„ Jordh, 

„ Kotlah, 

Diw&l * 


» 
. >» 


Dhdk 


Nob.11,12&13,j Bdjar, 

„ 14 „ Nurd&ni 


20 

17 

8 

10 

14 

14 

14 
12 
12 

15 


» 

»» 

II 

II 

II 

II 

I* 

JJ 


II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 


II 

II 


II 

II 


n 1 
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There are Gurmukhi schools at KAmhdb Mamohd, Boyd sad Rdjar attended' 
by 25, 17,12 and 14 pupils. • 

Mat! Lak.—T he best Hakim and Maulvi is Midn Din Muhammad in 
this circle. He is well up in medicine and has a sound khowledge of teaching j 
15 or 16 Kafizes are sent out yearly from his school, where he instructs about 
25 pupils in the Koran, Persian and Urdu. ’ 

Nattshehra.—T he best known Hakims are Mian Rajab at Wahdir, and 
Rajkor Brahman at Naushehra. 

There are 7 maktabs:—at Uchhala, attached to the house of Alah Yar, 
Lambardar; atJahalar, attached to the house of Fatah Khan, Lambardar; Rokrar , 
attached to the house of Bhim Sain; at &abhral, attached to the mosque of Mian 
Muhammad; at Kafri, attached to the mosque of Ghulam Muliiuddin; at Kurri, 
attached to the village mosque; and at Angha, attached to the mosque of Bahd- 
uddin Lambardar; in which Kdsim Shdh Saiyad, Sadarang, Bhimsaln, Ruk* 
nuddin, Ghuldm Muhiuddin I, Qamruddin and Qhuldm Muhiuddin II, teach 
Persian and Urdu in the first two maktabs, and Arabic in the rest, to 8,8,8,31, 
32, 30 and 25 pupils, respectively. The seoond teacher gets Rs. 5 and the third 
Rs. 4 per mensem, and the rest teach gratuitously. 

There are 5 Gurmukhi schools at Naushehra, Khakki, MartUoal, Angd 
and Kafri, attached to the Dharmsalas in which Santokh Singh, Bdwd Gulab 
Singh, Bawa Nand Parkash, Bhai Hari Singh and Anokha, teach Gurmukhi to 
20, 6, 14, 24 and 15 pupils, respectively, without taking any pay. 

The Police return states that the Gurmukhi instruction at Naushehrd, and 
the Arabic at Kurri are < ’first-ratc; but that Persian is nowhere well taught 
in this circle. 

Behra.—T he names of Hakims Shaikh Ahmad, Fazal Ahmad, Khuda 
Baklish, Diwan Duni Chand, and Parab Dial; Maul vis Ghulam Rasul, Amir 
Husain ; Pandits Bhagwan Das, Parab Dial, Shiva Narain, Karam Chand, Jagan- 
Nath, Ram Narain and Shankar Das; and Bhais Juala Singh, Sukha Singh, and 
Bhai Keslio Das of Bhera, deserve to be mentioned. 

There are 5 maktabs in this circle : four at Bhera, one attached to the 
mosque of Gondewala ; the other attached to the mosque of Hafiz Mardan; the 
third attached to the private house of Uttam Singh ; and the fourth attached to 
the mosque of Parachhanwali; one at Gondpur, attached to the village mosque 
in which Shamsuddin, Sharfuddin, Gulab Itai, Ghulam Rasul and Fazal Din 
teach, in the first two maktabs, the Koran, Muhammadan law, and Persian; in 
the third Persian, Urdu, Hindi and Sarafi; in the fourth. Muhammadan law, 
Hadis, Syntax and Prosody ; and in the fifth, only the Koran to 35, 10, 25,12 
and 16 pupils, respectively. The first 3 teachers get Rs. 1 each in cash monthly, 
and the fourth and fifth have no income from their sohools. 

There are 4 pdtshalas at Behra: M at Muhalla Gusayanwala, attached to 
a private house; 2nd at Muhalla Chuharyan, attached to the temple of Sukha 
Missar; 3rd at Muhalla Sanhawala, attached to the house of Ratan Singh, 
Native Doctor; and 4th at Behra, attached to the Dharmsala of Bhai Ram Rat¬ 
tan; the last named has at present no pupils in attendance as it has only been, 
started in August 1882 (the teachers will be supported from subscriptions raised 
amongst the Hindus , of the town) in which 15,12, and 10 pupils are being 
taught by Shankar Das, Shiva Narain and Jagan Nath; in the first, Gram¬ 
mar Durga Bath, Shigr JSodh, and Veda are instructed; in the second, Grammar 
and six Shastras and Siraeut Chandrileo ; in the third, Grammar, and Astrology. 
The teachers get no fixed income. 

A private informant gives the following list of Sanscrit schools in this 
district• 

No. 1, at Bahba, under Mathra Das, with 15’pnpiU learning Hindi and Saoaerit. 

No. 2„ „ „ Gusain Strut, „ 60 „ „ 

No. 3 „ ,, „ Prabhu Dial „ 40 „ „ » 
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No, 4, it BMftu, under Bahf Badho, 
No.. 5 „ „ „ Solmruu Strut, 

No. 6 „ „ „ Muya Dag 

No. 7 „ „ „ Jhanjfi 

No. 8 „ „ „ Kasbiuam 

No, 9 „ ,, „ Wakldnt 


No. 10 „ 


<> 

» 


Gulab Kai 


with 30 pnpilfl learning Hindi and Sanscrit. 


11 

SO „ 

11 

If 

11 

14 „ 

11 

11 

1# 

20 „ 

11 

11 

11 

10 „ 

12 „ 

15 „ 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

w 

11 

11 


There are four Gurmukhi schoolsat Behra, attached to the Dharmsala 
of Bawa Juala Singh; at Achron, Gondpur, and TLafizabad, attached to the 
Dharmsalas; in which 10, 20, 25 and 10 pupils are being taught by Bava Juala 
Singh Bedi, Bhai Sota Singh, Bhai Sota Singh 2nd, and Gurdit Singh, res¬ 
pectively. 


The subjects taught in the' first school are Gurmukhi, Japji and 
Sukhmani, &c., and in the rest only Gurmukhi. The first and fourth teachers 
receive no pay, but the second and third get Its. 1 each in kind monthly. 


Behra has 2 Mahnjani schools with 35 and 12 pupils, under Kesho Das and 
Hakim Parab Dial. In the first Lande and Sanscrit is taught, and in the second 
Persian and Sarafi Lande; the former gets Be. 1 in kind monthly, and the latter 
gets nothing. 


Mia.ni. —Among the names of distinguished Hakims and Pandits, are found 
that ol‘ Hasan Din, Kliuda Bakhsh, Ghulam Dastgir and Mian Nur Husain, 
Pandit Ladhd B&m and Pandit KfLslii Earn. 


There are three maktahs at Miani, attached to mosques, one at Kotli Subhan 
attached to a mausoleum (Rozah), and the 5th at Chak Dad&n, attached to a 
mosque; they are attended by 110, 50 and 20 pupift respectively, in which 
Ghulam Dastgir, Hafiz Sultan, Mian Nur Hasan, Mohkam Din and Alim Din 
teach Arabic and Persian in the first and the Koran in the rest, without getting 
from the schools any income. 

Midni has two pdtshalas with 10 and 15 pupils, under Pandit Kashi Bam 
and Thdkur Dds, who teach in the first Grammar, Shigr Bodh and Astrology, 
and in the Second, Grammar, Garur, Magh and Katik, without any income. 

The Gurmukhi schools are 3; viz., 2 at Badshapur and 1 at Harp a ,; the first 
is attached to a Dharmsdla, the second and third to shops, in which Shan¬ 
kar Das, Tliakur Das and Pandit Atma Bara teach gratuitously Gurmukhi and 
Lande in the first two schools and only Gurmukhi in the third, to 20, 23 and 
25 pupils, respectively. 

Midni has oneMaliajani school with 35 pupils, who are taught in Gurmukhi 
and Lande, by Maya Das Ojha, gratuitously. 

Ckak Bam Das. —The Polico return states that Hakim Ojha Devi Das of 
Chak Bam Das, who is a good scholar in Gurmukhi, Sanscrit and Lande, Maulvi 
Mian Gul Ahmad, who is distinguished for his knowledge of Arabic and Persian, 
and Karm Bakhsh, who is well up in Arabic and medicine, enjoy the’highest 
reputation in this circle. 

There are 3 maktahs in this circle; 1 at Chak Ram Das, 1 at Chatoah, and 1 
at Sada Kamboh, attached to mosques, in which Mian Gul Ahmad, Karm 
Bakhsh and Midn Boshan teach Arabic and Persian to 12, 12 and 16 pupils 
respectively. No fixed income is received by the teachers but they take presents. 

Chak Bam Das has one pdtshala attached to a private house in which 
25 pupils are being taught in the Shastras, Gurmukhi and Lande, by Ojha Devi 
Das, who takes what people are pleased to offer him Some give Bs. 5, 10 or 
15, when they finish their studies. 

Jhawarta. —Pandit Hukam Chapd and Maulvi Din Muhammad at Jha- 
toarya, Pandit Hakim Bai and Hakim Buku Ha jam at Rot Bahai; Khan, Hakim 
Bhai Lorindra Bam at Chak Musa, and Hakim Sadhu Bam at Gagwal, and 
Maulvi Mian Muhammad Khalil are mentioned as superior men. 
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, * * 

Sv tob ? i hh . cirole “J 4 * Bharat) “ ^hioh Maulvi Muhammad 
Khalfl teaches Arabic and Persian, on Rs. 4 per mensem, in kind, to 14 pupils. 

The following smaller maktabs are mentioned also in this circle 


N°s. 1 and 2 at K61ri, with ig pU pil s learning Arabio and Peraian 

Nos. 8,4 and 5 „ Kot BahdiKbfo, „ 48 ,, „ * The Ko“n. ' 

15 


No. 6 
Nos. 7 and 8 
No. 9 
No. 10 
No. 11 

Nos. laand 13 
No. 14 
No. 15 


„ Jowniya, 

„ Kot Kamu, 
,, Kadalhti, 

„ Kotti Awdn, 
„ Khursbed, 

„ Ghaghwal, 

„ Khanjar, 

„ Khudjabad, 


U 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


12 

7 

5 
15 
28 

6 

10 


99 

99 

99 

99 

9> 

99 


D 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


Arabic and Peraian* 
The Koran. 


99 

II 

99 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 


99 

99 


99 

99 


t • ^ a Ur Sf Gunnukin school attached to the Dharmsala, in 

which Bhm Sant Ram and Bhai Raton (blind) teach at Rs.2 per menSm to 
money and kind Gurmukhi to 30 pupils. The small Gurmukl/sckools to“hia 
circle, fire ns under i-—• 

No. 1, at Chnk Musa, with 25 pupils learning Gurmukhi 
„ 2, „ Kalrdh, ,, 10 

„ 3, „ Kot Bahai Khan „ 6 

„ 4, „ Kadlahti . „ 5 

As there is no Mahajani school in this circle, the Hindus teach their sons 

in their shops themselves, lhe Hindus of Jliawarya and Chak Musa are 

very fond of learning Lande character, besides Gurmukhi. Many Edfisea who 
are blind m this circle, and live in the mosques, teach the Koran by rote. * 

There is no p&tshala in this cirle. 

Kot MoMW.—There are 4 maktabs to this circle : makteb No. 1 at Kot 
Momm is attached to the mosque of Maulvi Muhammad Sadiq, in which Ali 
Muhammad teaches 24 pupils gratuitously in the Koran; No 2 Kot Kalai, 
attached to a private house in which Faiz Muhammad teaches Arabic and 
Persian gratuitously to l2 pupils. The maktabs Nos. 3 Taapal, and 4 Takmiana 
are attached to the village mosques, with 10 and 25 pupils, under GhuMm 
Nabi (2nd teachers name is -not mentioned in the Police return) who Wh 
Persian and the Koran; the former gets Rs. 5 per month. 

The Gurmukhi schools are 2 to number: one at Bdm Bahdn arid the 
other at Jalalpur, the first attached to a private house and the second tea 
Dharmsala; in which Thakur Dds and Charan Dds teach Gurmukhi and 
in the former, and only Gurmukhi in the latter, to 20 and 12 Dunilr 
respectively, without having any income from the schools. v v 

SahiwaX;-—H akim Abdul Karim, Baid Amir Chand, Maulvi Quito 
Mustofa, and Pandit Sawan are well known in this cirole. • The maktabs me£. 
tioned m this circle are 8 :-at Einpur, Betri , Kot Chul, two at Oarot, EatoeU 
Nathokd, Derdh, and Eandm all attached to mosques except the last one! 
whmh is attached to a private house m which Fateh f)arya, Mian MuhammaA 
GhuMm Muhmddm Abdulali, Sharf Din, Fazl Din, Ghulam Muhammad 
Haflz Kanm Bakhsh, tomh gratuitously the Koran, Persian and Arabic and 
Muhammadan law, to 27, 15, 7,12, 80, 30, 13, and 20 pupils, respectively. 

Farokha has one pdtshala, with 40 pupils, under Pandit 
who teaches gratuitously the Shastras and Hindi. ^mkiahen, 

The 7 Gurmukhi schools are three at Sahiteel, one at Garot, one at Farokha 
one at Eerah and one Wajha, all attached to Dharmsalas, to which Bhai 
daram, Bhai Kanhaiyaram, Baba Gobindram, Bhai Si Stogh BhS mS 

*“ , , D ** teach • 

60, 6, 30, 20, 10, 15, 20 pupils, respectively. 

Parokha has also a Mahajani school, amended by 26 pupils, under KhallA 
who leaches Hindi and Lande characters to 20 pupils. His pay » not 
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Madh. —Maulvi Ali Muhammad, Pandit Shib Dial, and Hakim Fazluddin 
may be referred to as the men supposed to be most eminent. 

There are 3 maktabs:—at Madh, Guana, and Nawankot ; the first and the 
third are attached to mosques, and the second to a private house, in which 
6,11 and 7 pupils are being taught; in the first maktab Arabic and Persian, 
and in the 2nd and 3rd only Persian by Maulvi Ali Muhammad, Muhammad 
Kh£n and Hasan Muhammad, respectively. The 1st and the 3rd teachers 
receive each Its. 4 per mensem in kind, and the second Its. 5 in kind. 

There are 2 Gurmukhi schools at Takht Hazara and Talibwala, attached 
to the Dharmsala with 15 and 18 pupils, under Nanak Singh and Sher Singh 
who teach Gurmukhi, and receive in kind Us. 2 and 3 per mensem. 

Madh has one Mahajani school, with 25 pupils, under Lakhmidas Pandha, 
who teaches Lande, and gets its. 2 per mensem in cash. 

Nota.—' The following lilt show* 388 schools and 4,309 pupils more than in the General Abetract of Part 
III; it was received at the lait moment when the Abstract was already printed[off. 

EXTRA LIST. 

The district return adds the following schools 

Bhera.—M aktabs, 19 at JBhera with 260 pupils, 1 in Alipur with 12, 2 in 
Hijka with 20, 1 in Zainpur with 8, 1 in Gaga with 8, 1 in ( hhat with 8, 1 in 
Shaikhupur with 5, 1 in Duhan with 20, in Fatahgarh with 8; Mahajani school, 
1 in Duhan with 10 pupils. 

Miani. —Maktabs, 1 in Gawandpur with 30, Chak Saida 2 with 20, Kaly- 
anpur 2 with 27, Kalas 2 with 14, Dhili 1 with 8, Kotli Gul Mohammad 1 
with 9, Banna. Mianwala 1 with 5, Bharat 1 with 6, Bind Rahim Shah 1 with 
22, Kot Mukarram 1 with 5, Burj 1 with 3, Ghoghgat I with 10, Namtaa 1 
with 8, Raipur 1 with 6, Chillar 1 with 5, Achran 1 with 10, Ranthanpur 1 
with 6, Duhan 1 with 20, Hasurpur 2 with 15, A wan 1 with 7, Wajki 1 with 
10, Wairulwal 1 with 20, Kot Sanblanwala 1 with 10, Jiwanwal 1 with 6, 
JPind Makku 1 with 10, Khazar 1 with 7, Mona 1 with 6, Takhmoal 1 with 10, 
Sugh 2 with 13, Kot Ahmad Khan i with 3; Mahajani school 1 at Miani with 
30 pupils, 1 in Gawandpur with 32. 

Khushab. —Maktabs, 15 at Khushab with 182 pupils, Kirpalka 2 with 15, 
Muhammad Shah 2 with 9, Jalatpur 1 with 6, Tibba Kay am Din 1 with 4, 
Melt Pir Bah huh 2 with 20, Shaikrcal 1 with 4, and Kami Wali 2 with 6; Ma¬ 
hajani school at Khushab with 25 and in Joya with 6 ; a Gurmukhi school in 
Ramuka with 17, and 2 patshalas at Khushab with 24 pupils. 

Sahiwal. —Maktabs, 13 at Sahiwal with 210 pupils, 2 in Zakkhiwal with 
34, 2 in Dhul Kadhewali with 24, Dinpur 1 with 25, Bhalliwala 1 with 12, 
Tatti Shahani 2 with 30, Randtoi 1 with 14, Kela 1 with 10, Tatti Umar 1 
with 10, Bura 1 with 12, Tatti Yarn 1 with 7, Pola 1 with 32, Badriwan 1 
with 7, Shaikh Jalil 2 with 25, Nihang 2 with 38, Jahanyan Shah 2 with 14. 

Kot Nurbahar Shah 1 with 4, Chawiki 1 with 3, Phuki 2 with 8, Aki 1 
with 3, Saliga 1 with 2, Sial Sharif 2 with 18, Bugga 1 with 5; 6 pdtshalas at 
Sahiwal with 25; Gurmukhi schools 1 in Sahiwal with 60, 1 in Shark Jalil 
with 5 and 1 with Badarbhaun with 26. There are Koran schools also in 
Wattu, Dhupsari and Dhul with 20,12 and 8 pupils. 

Hadaxi.—M aktabs in Radali , Kond, Chuha, Chinki and Basti Sher with 
18 . 10, 8,12 and 8 pupils; and Gurmukhi schools in Radali and Butala with 
.40 and 6 pupils. 

Matta Tiwana. —Maktabs in Bindial, Khagli, Okhli , Monhla, Anil , 
Panja with 60, 9,10, 4 and 10 pupils. 

Kattu. —Maktabs in Karar, Tilokar, Daiwal, Pindi , Mallhuwal and 
Rari with 7,12,13, 12, 2 and 3 pupil;. 

Naushakha.—M aktabs in Nausharha 1 with 25 pupils, Sodhi 2 with 16, 
Surki 1 with 7, Khakki 2 with 22, Dahdar 2 with 16 , Mamiwal 6 with 47, 
Khotka 1 with 12 . 


ol 
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Ntiepue.— Gurmukhi schools in Roda and llangpur with 15 and 10 pupils 

respectively. 

Shahpur. — Maktabs in Shahpur Cantonment» 8 with 34, in Akilshah 8 
with 28, in Jalalpur 1 with 20, in Shahpur 6 with 88, in Chak Fatah Khan 1 
with 5, in Chalpana 1 with 7, in Bhakkar 3 with 49, and in Nathuioala 1 with 
12. Gurmukhi schools in Shahpur, Akilshah, Kotla Sayyidan with 55, 5 and 
15 pupils. 

Kandal. — Three maktabs in Kanddl Kalan with 19 pupils, 3 in Kandal 
Khurd 3 with 14, 1 in Tankhoala with 20, 1 in Khachki with 7, 1 in Gujran - 
mala with 7, 1 in Tatti Sayyidan with 22. 

Dharima. — Dharima, Bhakki, Jahanahad, Shah Yusuf, Manguwal Kalan 
Manguwal Khurd and Shahmoali have maktabs in each with 15, 5, 5, 11, 45, 8 
and 15 pupils. Dharima has also a Gurmukhi school with 30 pupils. 

Sahuwal —There are maktabs in Sahuwal, Sink, Mangey ah, Sultanpur, 
Tatti Muklim, Nizamabad, Bonga Billuchan Bong a Jhamahtan, Bonga 
Saghwal, Chakrala, Gondal, Morhiioal, Tatti Morgan, Tatti Lamleni, Dhiru- 
teal, Jalla Biluahan, Chandna, Mahknshan with 14, 10, 8, 24, 5, 11, 9, 6, G, 4, 
12, 5, 3, 4, 6, 8, 8, 6 and 4 pupils. There is a Gurmukhi school also in Tatti 
muklim with 20 pupils. 

Dera, — Jarah lias 3 maktabs with 12 pupils, Shaik with 6, Mubarikhan 
1 with 5, Kamala 1 with 17, Rathana 1 with 8, lichra 1 with 8, Gal Bibi 1 
with 11 and Tatia Jhajjan 1 with 7 pupils. 

Farttkha. —Kalyar ,Sajjuka, Tatta Muhammad Panah, Tatti Jalal, Mu- 
radwalla, TTala, Baran, Tirkhanwala, Sahba, Mir Ahmad and Muhammad 
Aliwala have a maktab each with 4, 22, 8, 7, 5, 10, 8, 3, 19, 6 and 7, 
pupils. 

Biriial. — There are 3 maktabs in Birhal with 4G, 1 in Kot Maghrim with 
24 3 in Chachar with G3 and 1 in Kot Pahalwan with 5, and Chachar has also 8 
Gurmukhi schools with 32 pupils. 

Jhawarya. —Jhawarya has 5 maktabs with 88 pupils, Di-wnl 1 with 6, Jura 
1 with 4, Chak Shekha 1 with 4, and Gangical 2 with 4G pupils. 

Chak Ram 1)as. — Bisrai has 1 maktab with 20, Dhodhi 1 with 7 l)hak- 
roan 2 with 5, A urkhanitoala 1 with 20, Bannah 1 with 8, Bonga Stikhra 1 
with 17, Nolha 1 with 7, Saydpur 1 with 2, Khan Muhammadirala 3 with 18 
Raujhawala 1 with .10, Dhal 1 w ith 6, Kot Malak Hakim Khan 1 with 15 
pupils. 

M vlkwal.— Chak Dadal (3 maktabs), Kothra, Malakxoul Chak Nizam, 
Nash-pur, Chakrah, Bula and Kothala have maktabs with 40, 30, 10, 14, 10, 
12, 30 and 7 pupils. 

Harya. — There arc maktabs in Mary a, Badshahpnr (3 maktabs), Kar lineal, 
Shamari, Duira Alum Shah, Mai, Bhuluwal, Rukan (2 maktabs), Basal 
(4 maktabs) and Bhujutoal with 6, It, 10,.4, 27, G, 3, 13 and 31 pupils. 

Kot Momin. —Bhalira has 1 maktab with 8 pupils, Sanda 1 with 7, 
Bhajan 1 with 10, Salim 1 with 5, Dhagrala 1 with 6, Kot Umrana 1 with 8, 
Buchkalam 2 with 24, Ad Rahman 2 with 27, Kot Sher Mohamad 1 with 4, 
Bhajmoal 1 with 10, Jajarur 1 with 6, Raharka (both) 2 with 15, Bhabra and 
Bhajan have also Gurmukhi schools with 8 and 12 pupils. 

Matjii. — Maktabs in Mohriwal, Ghaiwala, Tardianwala, Rahal, Dulliwala, 
Chak Snleman, Ramdyana, Ghana Muhammadwala, Khambnan, Badin, Sidnu, 
Chak Shajawal, Garhi Kula, Jalap, Kot Ghazi Khurd, Rahimpur, Kotla 
Panah and Tathla Baira with 13, 2, 3, 14, 4, 5, 7, 2, 8, 3, 8, 14, 7, 3, 4, 2. 17 
and 7 pupils. Mianakot has a pdtshala with 20 and Nawankot a Mahajani 
school with 13 pupils. 

Dudh. — Jala, Makhsen Matila and Lalbani have also maktabs with 4 , 
30, 10, 8 and 35 pupils. Dudh has a Mahajani'school with 10 pupils. 

Math Lak.— There are maktabs in Sidtoana, Tangmcali, Cholera, Kot 
Changhatta, Samuranwali, Badar, Jalalpur and Mattalak with 8, 10, 32, 8, 7, 
19, 22 and 12 pupils. 
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RAWALPINDI DIVISION. 

JHELUM DISTRICT. 

GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


District, 

No. o! 

Maktab* 

and 

Madnuuw. 

No. of | 

pupil M, 

1 

No. of 
tan writ 
School*. 

No. of 
pupil*. a 

No. of 
Gurmukhi 
School*. 

No. of 
pnplli. 

No. of 
Muhajanl 
SchoolB. 

No. of 
pupil*. 

No. of 
Indigenous 
School*. 

Nu. oi 
pupil* in 
the Indi¬ 
genous 

School*. 

Jlielum . 

200 

3,093 

119 

294 

27 

646 

4 

69 

250 

4,092 


J iiemjm. —The distinguished Maulvis in this circle’ mentioned in the Police 
returns, are Maulvi Nur Ahmad and Maulvi Nur Alamot Khai Kotli, and 
Maulvi Barhdnuddin of Jheluiu. The former two teach the Koran, Arabic Gram¬ 
mar, Muhammadan law, &c., to 10 pupils in the village mosque of Khai Kotli,. 
Maulvi Barhanuddin, a good Arabic scholar, teaches all branches of Arabic 
learning to 10 pupils. The income of the Maulvi consists in 2 topas (a measure) 
of corn at harvest time from each house. 

A private informant adds the names of the following Maulvis (who are 
said to he good Arabic scholars), with the particulars of the schools they 
conduct:— - 

Maulvi A«r Alum, teaching 10 pupils in the village of Kan. 

„ GAn lam Ma/uuthHn, instructing 7 pupils iu Zahar. 

„ Aziviulla , teaching 15 boys in Chhanioat. 

„ Ibrahim, teaching 10 pupils iu Jahangir. 

„ Shamtmldin , instructing 8 pupils iu Phinbar. 

All these Maulvis teach Urdu, Persian, Arabic, Muhammadan law 
yWaqava and iledaya), Grammar, Logie, Tafsir and Hadis. They live on the 
produce of their lands. The number of their pupils is also fluctuating in 
dilferent parts of the year. In the period of cultivation and famine the 
number decreases much. 

The private return says that the Maulvis of this circle held rent-free 
tenures under the Mughals, but that these were resumed by the; bikhs. 


The other indigenous Madrasas and maktabs given in a private return 
are the following :— 


Place. 

Teachers. 

Subjects. 

No. of 
Pupil**. 

Nogran . 

Ghulam Muhiuddiu 

The Koran, 



Urdu & Persian 

10 

Suela . 

Ghulnm Ilaidar 

Do. 

12 

Kontrela .... 

Mobammad Alim 

Do. 

10 

Darh&la . 

Murtussa. 

Do. 

9 

Janjil ..... 

Mohammad Hayat. 

Do. 

8 

Jaghta ..... 

Hafiz Mobammad 

Do. 

11 

Qhura Ahmad .... 

Jan Mohammad 

Do. 

10 

Ghai . 

Karam Diu .... 

Do. 

12 

Bhatya . 

Fuzluddiu .... 

Do. 

9 

Bliunbli . 

Imainuddin .... 

Do. 

7 

Bholula . 

Hafiz. 

Do. 

9 

Khengerpur .... 

Karam Din .... 

Do. 

8 

Muftiyan .... 

Alam Sher_ .... 

Do. 

10 

Jada . 

Ksahi Bux and ,N ur Mubammeit 

Do. 

20 

Dinah . 

Nizamuddin .... 

Do. 

10 
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Bdtshalas. The Police returns mention only 2 patshalas, viz., (1) under 
Mast Ram, disciple of Har Bhajan Dass, with 30 pupils (private informant 
gives 40) ;(2) under Pundit Suchanatid with 20 pupils (private informant gives 
30), the same private return adding the names of Arjan Das, Har Narayen, 
Barkat Ram, Si/a Ram, and Mote Ram, who teach Sanscrit to 12,9, 14,10 and 
8 pupils, respectively. 

Ahmahabad.— Among Maulvis and Hakims in this circle, Maulvi Ghul&m 
Nabi of Lilia Behrwana, and Hakim Qadir Bakhsli of Alimadabad are brought 
to notice by the Police returns, but a private return adds the names of 
Hakims Sultan Bakhsli and Alim Bin of Lilia Behrwana, Maulvi Bahauddin 
of Ahmadabdd, Maulvi Ghulam Hasan of Dliodhi, and Maulvi Ghulam Mu¬ 
hammad and Jitoaya of Lilia Belira. Hakim Qadir Bakhsli is said to be an 
author of some medical works, and Tazal Husain a poet in Persian and 
Urdu. 

The Madrasas mentioned in the Police and private returns are as follow. 
(The Police mentions only 2):— 


Place. 

Teachers. 

i No. of 
j pupils. 

Subjects taught. 

Lilia Behrwana . 

Ghulam Nabi und Jiwava . 

30 

I Arabic Grammar, Logic, 

I Rhetoric, Philosopr, 

1 Mudainnmdan law, 







1 Tafsir and Hadis. 

Alimadabad 

Bahauddin 

6 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto 

Qadir Bakhsh . 

ft 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto 

Karam Din 

10 i 

The Koran. 

Lilia .... 

Ghulam Muhammad . 

25 

Arabic Grammar, Logie, 




Law, Rhetoric, &c. 

Ditto .... 

Seyyad Ghulam Shah 

4 

Ditto ditiu. 

Ditto .... 

Hafiz Sharasuddin (who 

20 

The Koran. 


takes 8 annas for each 
section ot' Koran). 



Mundfihar 

Ditto 

? aliz 2 maktabs . 

Azam . J 

22 

Ditto. 

Kotla .... 

Khuda Bakhsli 

12 

Ditto. 

Dh'odi .... 

Ghulam Husau 

10 

Grammar, Logic, Law, 
Jurisprudence, Medi¬ 
cine, Tafsir, Hadis, &c. 

Athtliar . . . .{| 

Mehdi •) 2 maktabs. 

Karam Din .J 

24 

The Koran. 

Saroba 

20 

Ditto. 

Mulvnr 


8 



In Ahmadabdd, Bhai Bislian Das holds a free-rent tenure, but does not 
teach anybody. 

Tumman. —Bhai Amar Das, Ud&si Fakir and Maulvi Mir Alam (son of 
Akliun Zada) both good Persian scholars of Tumman, and Bhai Amar Singh 
of Lada, and Sayycd Jalal, a distinguished Maulvi in Dholi, are brought to 
notice as eminent scholars. 

In Tumman, Bhai Amar Dass and Maulvi Mir Alam have each a maktab, 
the former teaching Urdu, Persian and Arithmetic to 9 pupils, and the latter 
teaching Urdu, Persian and Arabic to 21 pupils gratuitously. 

There are 5 more maktabs in Tumman with 25 pupils, and 3 maktabs with 
47 pupils in Lada. 

Lada has also a Gurmuklii school, in which Bhai Amir Sing teaches Gur* 
mukhi to 16 pupils, and is paid Its. 5 per mensem by Baba Khem Singh. 

Dtjmman. —Hakims Nihal Singh of Blvin, ahd Muhammad Shah of Dhn- 
ruki; Maulvis Muhammad Hasan of Galis, Barman Ali of Lang&li, Karam 
Bin of Mohra Mat, Qazi Ghulam Muhammad and Ahmad Bin of Saba Mora 
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are brought to notice as distinguished among the Hakims and Maulvis of this 
circle. 

The Police returns mention only a maktab in the village of BMn, con¬ 
ducted by Fatah Din, who teaches Urdu, Persian and Arithmetic to the 
primary examination standard to 26 hoys, and receives 4 annas a month from 
each boy; and a Gurmukhi and a Lande school in the village of Saidpur, 
under Mussammat Lachhmi (wife or Sookhdyal Brahman), and Ram Jiwaya 
respectively, with 16 girls in the former and 16 boys in the latter. Mussammat 
Lachhmi is paid by Baba Khem Singh of Rawalpindi. 

A private return adds the following Koran and Perso-Arahic schools:— 


Place. 


Teachers. 


Number of 
pupils. 


Subjects taught. 


Langali 

Furman Ali (a good Arabic 





scholar). 

•( 

The Koran 

and advanced 

Chikora 

Muhammad Hasan . 

45 ) 

books in 

Arabic and 

Gains 

Muhammad Husain . 

l 

Persian. 


Cliawantryan 


12 

Ditto. 


Juml 


20 

Ditto. 


Mogla 


12 

Ditto 

and Persian. 

Momli 


8 

Ditto. 


Jur 


12 

Ditto. 


Biiubar 


2(1 

Ditto. 


Kill 


30 

Ditto. 


Loliir 


8 

Ditto. 


Domuli 



Ditto. 


Dura 


10 

Ditto. 


Muhra Aluwala 


12 

The Koran 

, Arabic and 




Persian. 



Tala Gang. —Among Maulris, Maulvi Karim Bakhsh, of Tala Gang, and 
Maulvi Muhammad llasan, of Mirjan; and among Pandits and BhAis , Pandit 
Gliani Sham and Bliai Dyal Singh of Tala Gang, may be mentioned. 

Tala Gang has a Gurmukhi school attached to a Dharmsala and conducted 
by Bliai Dydl Sing, who teaches Gurmukhi to 60 pupils gratuitously. 

Tala Gang has also a patshala with 4 pupils, in which Sanscrit is taught. 

The other Gurmukhi schools in this circle are in the villages of Jatha, 
Bharali and Barwdl with 6, 30 and 13 pupils respectively. 

The following statement will show the number of Koran schools and other 
particulars regarding them :— 


Place. 

Number of Number of 
maktaba. ; pupil**. 

• 

Subjects taught. 

Tala Gang . 


• • 

• • • 

1 

35 

The Koran, Arabic. 

Nika Khot. 


• a 


1 

IS 

Ditto. 

Saghar 




1 

30 

Ditto. 

Chanji 




1 

16 

Ditto. 

Thoha Mom 


■ • 


1 


Ditto. 

Malakwil . 


• 


1 

17 

Ditto. 

Kot Sarang 


• • 


1 

88 

Ditto. 

Nargi 




1 

16 

Ditto. 

Dodial 





25 

Ditto. 

Mogl& 





11 

Ditto. 

JDhular 



• a • 


25 

Ditto. 

Jatha 

• 


• t a 


8 

Ditto. 

Perfi Fatial. 

• 

• c 

• as 



Ditto. 

Marj&n 

• 

• a 

a • • 

■fl 


Ditto. 


P 1 
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Puck, 





Number of 
uiaktabe. 

Number of 
pnpile. 

Subjects taught. 

Bahlumdr . 







1 

8 

Koran, Arabic. 

M a mil lit 




• 



1 

7 

Ditto. 

Tehi 




• 



1 

30 

Ditto. 

Jasyal 




• 



1 

19 

Ditto. 

Kufri 







1 

30 

Ditto. 

ChokWly . 




• 



1 

31 

Ditto. 

Laka Dkaa 







1 

9 

Ditto. 

Marali 







1 

8 

Ditto. 

Loteri 







1 

10 

Ditto. 

Kot Khalan 



• 



. 

J 

8 

Ditto. 

Diwai 



• 




1 

12 

Ditto. 

Dhok Pathan 



• 

• 



1 

5 

Ditto. 

Ekwal 




• 



] 

2(1 

Ditto. 

Oharahi 




• 



1 

10 

Ditto. 

Darwal 








22 

Ditto. 


Dina. —Munshi Abdul Karim, Bawd llam Das, and Pandit Kalydn Das, of 
Bohtas, are mentioned in the police returns. 

A private informant adds the names of the following Pandits of Bohtas 
and schools of Sanscrit which they conduct there :— 


Rohtas 

Hanlat dosha in, teacher 

25 pupils. 

Do. 

Kalian Dats „ 

20 „ 

Do. 

Haul Das „ 

5(1 „ 

Do. 

Baij Lai „ 

15 „ 

Do. 

Thakur Das „ 

10 .. 


Pundit Hem Baj has furnished me with the following account of the 
pdtshala at Fort Bhotaa 

" The subjects, taught in this pdtshala arc Astronomy, Astrology, Dliarm 
Shastras, the science of Politics, Punins, Grammar, Geography (on the old linpj a 
and out of ancient books), and Literature in general. 

“ Tho institution is of very old standing, some of the lands were attached 
to it dating so far back as the time of Sher Shah Suri, when the grants made to 
it were more than at any other time except, perhaps, during the rule of Maharaja 
Bunjit Singh. Most of these lands were confiscated by Aurungzeb, but they 
were more than made good by Maharaja Bunjit Singh, who not only made 
grants of land for the support of the pdtshala, but also fixed a percentage*on the 
income of the people of its neighbourhood to be set apart for it. Those lands 
were some of them resumed on the annexation of the Panjab by the British 
Government, and some on the death of Pandit Trikta Sahoy Goswami, father of 
the present incumbent. What remains still attached to the pdtshala yields 
only an income of about Bs. 300 "per annum. There is in addition another 

E ieee of land to the east of Fort Bhotas, called Clioubutra, at present in the 
ands of the younger brother of Pandit Trikta Sahoy Goswami, although he 
has no right to it.” 

Pandit Tantram and Ditoo Gosai havo also each a school in which Sans* 
erit, Hindi and Gurmukhi are taught; the number of pupils is not mentioned. 

Bohtas has also a Persian school, conducted by Munshi Abdul Karim, a 
good Persian scholar, who teaches Persian to 12 pupils, and a Gurmukhi school 
under Bdwd Bam Das, who teaches Gurmukhi and Lande to 22 pupils. 

There is a Koran school in the village of Sagri, in which Hafiz Karm Din 
teaches the Koran to 32 pupils. 

Sohawa. —In this circle Pandit Kanchiya, Hakim Muhammad Alam 
Qureshi,J/awh» Hayat Bakhshand Bfibi Klhal Singh, of JBishandaur, are refer¬ 
red to as distinguished scholars in their respective branches. 
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In Biskand, Maulvi Hayat Bakhsh. and Bibi Shahzadi conduct a male and 
a female school respectively, the former teaching Persian and Arabic to 25 
boys and the latter teaching the Koran to 20 girls. Their average income is 
Rs. 2 and Rs. 1 a month respectively. 

There is a Gurmukhi school also in Bishandaur attached to a Dliarmsala, 
■with 20 pupils, who are taught Gurmukhi and Lande by Nihal Singh, whose 
average income is said to be Rs. 2 per mensem. 

Kalab Kahak. —The distinguished Hakims, Baids,Pandits,Bhais and Maul- 
vis in this circle are Hakims Buta Mai and Ram Sakai of Blion; Pandits Jawa- 
la Salmi (who is also a Baid), Kirpq, Ram and Shankar Das; Bhais Arjan Singh 
and Maulvis Muhammad Shah of Blion, Barhanuddin of Hitan, and Ahmaddin 
of Balaksar. 

In the town of Blion there are 2 Koran schools conducted by Muhammad 
Din and Jumma (weavers), who teach the Koran to 65. girls and boys. Maulvi 
Burlianuddin, of llitar and Maulvi Ahmad Din of Bulaksar, conduct each an 
Arabic school. They teach Arabic Grammar, Logic, Law, Jurisprudence, &c., 
to 12 and 10 pupils respectively. 

Blion lias also a Gurmukhi school, attached to a Dliarmsala, under Bhai 
Arjan Singh, with 25 pupils, and a Gurmukhi, *Lande and Sanscrit school, con¬ 
ducted by Pandit Kirpa Ram, who teaches Sanscrit to 15 pupils, Gurmukhi to 25 
pupils, and Lande to 15 pupils, and has no fixed income. 

A private informant mentions Gurmukhi schools in the villages of Murid, 
Karyula, Pul Kasar and Migan, under Sunder Singh, Ramji, Jawahar Singh 
and Asa Singh, teaching Gurmukhi and the Grantli to 12, 20, 46 and 30 pupils 
respectively. 

Jelaptth. —The village of Pannmval has a Gurmukhi school, where Bhai 
Kandhara Singh teaches Gurmukhi to 10 pupils and receives 11 pice a week 
from each boy. 

There are maktabs and Koran schools in the following villages :— 


n»<’o. 

No. of 
pupils. 

Subjects tuupht. 

Teachers, 

Chak Mnjahid .... 

15 

The Koran. 

Muhammad Din. 

Ara. 

12 

Do. 

Mian Khuda Bakhsh. 

Ara. 

20 

Persian. 

Nek Alam. 

Baghauwala. 

8 

Do. 

Miau Abdulla. , 

Chakri Dohmenkhen 

12 

Do. 

Muhammud Din. 

Pannuwal. 

28 

Do. 

Ahmed Din. 


Dumeli. —Hakim Bakshi Bishen Singh, Maulvi Mahtab Sheh, Bhai 
Narain Das, and Mian Mohammed, a Poet, are mentioned by a private inform¬ 
ant as noteworthy. The police return mentions only two indigenous schools in 
this circle— 

A maktab in Phulara Sayadan, attached to the Divankhana of Sayyad 
Myaz Ali 8hah, Lambardar of the village, in which Mian Abdulla teaches 
Persian to 18 pupils and receives Rs. 4-8 per mensem and Re. 1-8 from each 
boy once in six months, and a »Lande ’school in Dumeli, where Hamam Das, 
a Brahmin, teaches Lande to 14 pupils gratuitously. He is said to have taught 
the boys of the village for 44 years. 
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A private informant adds the following schools in this circle 


Place. 

Teachers. 

Subjects taught. 

■ umber d 
pupils. 

Mokra Kanal . . 

Qutbuddia 

The Koran . 

18 

Bari Durohra 

Fatah din 

Do« • • » • 

15 

Husain Saiyedan 

Magtab Shah . 

Do. and Muhammadan 

16 

Jaji. 

Mir Mohammad 

law. 

Tne Koran . 

14 

Maligot .... 

Fatah Mohammad 

Persian 

10 

Mi ana Molira 

Mohammad Husain . 

The Koran and Persian. 

13 

Jab&l .... 

Saiyad Ahmad 

The Koran . 

16 

Jandot .... 

Imam Din 

The Koran and Mulium- 

11 

Dhok Vagh 

Nizam Din 

madan law. 

The Korun . 

12 

Bulbul Kalan . 

Nur A lam 

Do. .... 

15 

Baubi Saiyidan . 

Saiyad Rasul 

Do. 

16 

Saras; Dhan 

Malik Mohammad 

.. 

14 

Sogbdl .... 

Abdull&k .... 

Do. 

8 

Dhok Band (dakhli Sogbal). 
Molira Kauai (Dukkili 

Mohra Dheri). 

• 

Do. .... 
Do. 

6 

8 


Pliuleri Sayaden has 1 Gurmukhi school with 12 pupils in which Arith¬ 
metic and Gurmukhi are taught. 


Ciiakwal. — JUfaulvts Ghulam Husain and Burhanudin and Pandit Kahan 
Chand are said to be good scholars of Arabic and Sanscrit respectively. 

The largest Madrasa in this circle is in the village of Udharwdl, in which 
Maulvi Burhanuddin teaches the Koran, Persian, Muhammadan law and other 
religious books to 108 pupils. 

In Chakwal there is a pdtskala and a Lande school, conducted by Pandit 
Kahan Chand and Hakim Singh, teaching Sanscrit and Lande and Gurmukhi 
to 10 and 14 pupils respectively, llakim Singh receives one pice weekly from 
each boy and from annas 2 to 4 from each boy when he commences the pot hi 
(first reader). The other Gurmukhi schools are as follows:— 


Bahia 

with 16 pupils. 

Mnngt 

with 40 pupils. 

Dewalvan 

99 

10 

» 

Sankal 

seer „ 40 „ 

Clmkrul 

99 

12 

99 

l.atil'al 

n 6.» a 

Tarid 

99 

15 

99 

Mondi 

„ 24 „ 

Dhodhial 

99 

40 

99 

Megan 

„ 40 „ 

Sung 

99 

20 

99 




The following statement shows the number of Koran and Perso-Arabic 
schools in this circle:— 


• 

Place. 




No. of 
maktaba. 

No. of 
pupils. 

• 

Subjects taught. 

Didwal 





1 

10 

Persian. 

Diwalian 





1 

31 

The Koran. 

Khewal 





1 

31 

Ditto. 

Khotian 





1 

20 

Ditto. 

Cbakral 





1 

36 

Ditto. 

Cliak Maluk 





1 

25 

Ditto. 

Chak Umra 





1 

15 

Ditto. 

Chak Norang 






18 

Ditto. 

Farid . 





K] 

25 

Ditto. 

Dbab Kalan 

• 




H 

25 

Arabic and religious books. 

M ari . 






25 

Lakhwal 

• 




S8M 

22 

Ditto. 

Dhakkhu . 

• 




i 

r 16 

Persian. 

Thuu Buhadar 

• 




i 

40 

Ditto. 

* 
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Pind-Dadan-Khan.— Maulvia Muhammad Hasain and Sher Muhammad of 
K heora Namak, who teach Arabic and Persian to 15 pupils in their native town, 
and Hakimt, Muhammad Yar of Mirzapur, Easim Din of Jatipur, Ghulam 
Rasula Taj Din of Kalewal, Karam Chand of Lund, Jawaliri Mai and Ramkor 
of Nitranpur deserve to be noticed. 

The village of Kasalyan has a Gurmukhi and a Lande school with 8 pupils. 

the following villages have Koran and Perso-Arabic schools• 


Place. 



Subjects taught 

• 

Teacher. 



No. o» rur in. 





Boy§. 

tiirla. 

Deri 



Arabic .... 

Sli&raf Din . 



1 

4 

Lahri Panchgaram 



Ditto .... 

Kadir Din 



10 

5 

Chandoi 



Ditto .... 

ibis mat Ali 



15 

7 

Meow.il 



Ditto .... 

Mean Jew an 



1 

2 

Pareri 



Urdu . 

Myan Fa/.al • . 



1 

1 

Gliori 


• 

Arabic .... 

Imam Bakhsh 



8 

2 

Makhyala 


i 

Urdu . 

Fazal Din 



8 

1 

Salri . . 


, 

Ditto .... 

Pir Muhammad . 



1 


Kask . . 



Arabic .... 

Uyan Chiragh 



8 

5 

Kureti . 



Ditto .... 

H usain . , 



4 


Harnpur 



Arabic, Koran, . 

Muhammad Ali . 



4 

4 

Keom Namak 



Koran, .... 

Muhtmmad Husain 



6 


Chak All mad 



Koran, Arabic 

Ahmed Din 



12 


Ado* 1 



Ditto .... 

Ahmed Bakhsh . 



3 


Ditto 



Ditto .... 

Muhammad liakhfth 



2 


Ditto 



Ditto . 

Muhammad 



2 


Golpiir 


• 

Ditto .... 

Ktier Muhammad 



4 


Kor.ih 



Ditto .... 

Fazal Muhammad 



7 


Ditto . 



Ditto .... 

Kutbuddin — . 



4 


Dodli Dand . 



] )itto .... 

Fakir Muhammad 



4 


Barulidi . 



Ditto .... 

Muhkain Din 



4 


Khntra . . 



Ditto .... 

Sycd Umir Shah 



18 


Hatar , 



Ditto .... 

Mahammad Diu . 



12 


Kotsahib Khan Dakhili Pind. 

Persian .... 

Fazal Din . 



20 

5 

Pindadan Khan 



Arabic .... 

Roslian 



20 

10 

Koila Dakhli Pind 



Ditto .... 

Alah Din 



4 


Hhamanwul 



Arabic .... 

Khuda Bakhsb . 



8 

, , o 

Dafar . 



Ditto .... 

Ditto 



6 

• •• 

Kaslidu (2 schools) 



Arabic and Persian 

Kadar Bakhsb and 
M ian. 

Hafez 

25 


Sidhwdl 



Ditto .... 

Ainuddin 



9 

... 

Darrah PaiAh 



Ditto .... 

Chorajjh Din 

. 

. 

8 


Sadhandi 



Ditto .... 

Kadir Haklish 



16 


Glmrib wdl 



Ditto .... 

Muliiimmad Bakhsh 



10 


Sidowul (2 schools) 



Koran and Arabia 

Hafez Sahib Din A Mohamad 
Khuda Bakhsh and Ghulam 

25 

... 

Dhartdid ( ditto ) 



Ditto .... 

Mulianiad 



80 


Kohtidn Chdlab . 



Ditto .... 

Mian Abdulla • 



10 


Karimpur 



Ditto .... 

M ian Ahmad 



13 


Dandot 



Arabic, ami Persian 

G Ini lain Husain . 



10 

20 

Hhaaud 



Arabic, Koran, Ac., 

Nek Muhammad . 



10 

11 

Katochhi 



Ditto .... 

tihulam liusain . 



4 

3 

Minhild • • 



Arabic and Persian 

Ghulam Din . 



3 

5 

Hawela Had Shih . 



Arabic, Koran, Ac. . . 

M ian M uaaliab 



8 

4 

Khajold 



Ditto .... 

Pn- Bakhsh 



8 

4 

Mel . 



Persian and Arabic,Koron,Ac. 

Ghulam Husain . 



6 

4 

Dabohri Jalsa 



Arabic .... 

Ditto 



4« 

6 

Chauni Mukhddm . 



Ditto .... 

Ghulrfra Muhammad 



9 

7 

Dhdli Balld . 



Ditto .... 

Main Muhammad 



4 

2 

Bislidrat 



Arabic and Persian 

Sycd Muhammad 



14 

5 

Bari Kaidran 


. 

Arabic .... 

Ghulam Shah 



7 

2 

Bari Shdli Nawdz . 


. 

Arabic, Koran . 

Muhammad Bakhsh 



18 

1 

Iaahr Sultanpur 



Ditto 

Jamil Muhammad 



2 

3 

Mandi Ddklili Pind 



Arabic .... 

Ala Bakhsh 



7 

... 

Pind-Dadau-Kbin 



Persian, Arabic, and Urdu . 

Ala Datta . 



12 

... 

Ditto 



Arabic and Porsian 

Muhammad Sahib Din. 


40 

18 

Ditto 



Arabic .... 

H abebuerahman . 



4 

4 

Ditto 



Ditto .... 

Yusuf 



12 


Ditto . 



Ditto .... 

Ghulrfm Ahmad . 



8 


Ditto 



Ditto .... 

GhuUm Muheddin 



3 

2 

Ditto 



Ditto .... 

Khuda Bakhsh . 



12 

9 

Ditto 



Ditto .... 

Samidudin . 



30 

11 

Ditto 

• w 


Ditto .... 

Zaida Alabudin . 


. 

2 

3 

Ditto 



Ditto .... 

Husain Shah 



7 

... 

Kot SnhibKhdn Dakhili 

Pind 

Ditto .... 

Suaieh Muhammad 



15 

... 

Ditto 

z. 

* , 

Ditto « a __._• 

Far.al Mahammad 



9 

— 


There are also two other schools in Pind-Dadan-Khan in which Sanscrit 
and Hindi are taught by Hakim and Maya Das to 22 and 15 pupils respectively. 

qi 
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RAWALPINDI DIVISION. 

GUJRAT DISTRICT. 

GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


District. 

No. of 
maktabs. 

No. or 
pupils. 

N o. of ! 
Nagri and 
Sanskrit 
Schools. 

No. or 
pupils. 

No. of 
Gurmukhi 
Schools. 

No. of 
pupils. 

No. or 
Lande and 
Mahsjani 

Schools. 

No. of 
pupils. 

Total No. or 
Indigenous 
Schools. 

' 

Total 
No. of 
pupils. 

Gujrat . 

274 

j 3,828 

20 

318 

63 

879 


19 

393 

1 366 

6,413 



Gujrat. —Hakims Khuda Bakbsh and Masum Shah; Maulvi Hafiz 
Abdulla, Bhais Bhagwan Singh and Ishar Singh deserve to be mentioned; 
as also, according to reliable private information, Pandits Lakshmi Das, 
Gobind Ram, Jai Singh, Damodar Das, Chnndu Das, Ganesh Das, Naraiyan Das 
and Nanda Lai, who are in charge of the following Sanscrit schools, in Gujrat 
City—1 with 10, 1 with 35, 1 with 25; 1 with 14; 1 with 6; 2 with 5 each 
and 1 with 10 pupils. The subjects taught are? in the first Sanscrit and Astrol¬ 
ogy ; in the two following Hindi and Arithmetic; in the three following Sanscrit 
only, and in the two last schools Hindi and Sanscrit. According to a different 
source of information there is another large patsliala with 33 pupils who are 
taught Sanscrit and religious books by Pandit Ishar Das. 

Gujrat proper, according to the Police returns, has only 2 maktabs, 1 un¬ 
der Hafiz Abdulla with 20 pupils, and 1 with 15 pupils, in both of which the 
Koran is taught. 

Kotiala Shekhan. —There is a maktabat Sira attached to a mosque under 
teacher Shamsuddin with 20 boys; one at Phalya in a private* house under 
Muhammad Husain with 10 boys and 8 girls; one at Shahdanioaii, and one at 
Wasu ; the number of pupils in the last two is not mentioned. The subjects 
of tuition are Arabic, Persian and the Koran. There are 3 Gurmukhi schools 
at Mangat, at Mikan and at Sira, under teachers Mulla Singh, Atma Singh 
and Lakha Singh, with 40, 30 and 25 pupils respectively. At Mangat out of 
the 40 pupils 10 are girls; they are all three attached to Dharmsalas. The 
teachers are paid half an anna monthly by each pupil and get their food. The 
income of the teachers is not fixed. Besides the monthly fees, if any, they get 
some present at festivals such as one or two topas of corn. The food is sup¬ 
plied to them by turn from each boy. This system of paying the teachers was 
followed in the time of Maharaja Iianjit Singh. 

Lala Musa. —Amongst Maulvi*, Abdulla, Muhammad Makhdfim, Ghulam 
Qadir, and Muhammad Alim Mian Nasrulla are mentioned as noteworthy. The 
largest maktab in this circle is at Chak Umar, also called Umar Ghak, under 
teacher Abdulla, who gives the following account of his school:— 

“ There are 14 boys in my school learning Arabic and Persian. The follow¬ 
ing subjects are taught:— 

(1) Sarf from Sarf Bahai to Shafia. 

(2) Syntax from Mita Amil to Sliarah Mulla, 

(3) Logic from Isagoge to Sulium and H.-imdulM. 

(4) Muhamtaadan law from Munya to Hidayu. 

(5) Persian poetry from Karims to Sikandar Namnh. 

(0) Persian arose from Dustnrussibyan to Almlfnzl. 

(7) Arabic literature from Alif Laila to Hamusah and Zahuri. 

“ Besides these, 40 boys learn the Koran by heart. 

t 

“ In 1870 I appeared in the entrance exnmiflation of the Lahore University, 
and passed that examination in the 2nd division. Mr. Pearson, the Inspector 
of Schools, gave me Rs. 36 as a reward ip recognition of my school” 
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The following are the smaller maktabs in tliis circle:— 


Mmbm of towns tod viUtgn. 

Number 

of 

maktabs. 

Number 

of 

pupils. 

Subjects taught. 

Sbtb Sarmast , 

i 

30 

Arabic, the 
Koran. 

Dogah 

i 

60 

Persian and 
Fiqah. 

Buiargwnl , 

2 

10 

Koran. 

Kotla Qasim 

1 

18 

Ditto. 

Dbaina 

1 

10 

Urdu, Arabic 
Persian. 

Biswal 

1 

9 

Arabic, rer- 
eian. 

Notar 

1 

20 

Arabic, Per 
aiun. 

Kaliwtl . 

1 

16 

Arabic, Per- 
aian. 

Lala Musfi 

1 

1G 

Arabic, Per¬ 
il ian. 

Khawnjpur 

1 

20 

Urdu, Per¬ 
il inn. 

Hapi 

Bir Kharand 

1 

lfi 

The Koran. 

1 

30 

Arabic, Per¬ 
sian. 

Oguwal . 

1 

16 

Arabic, Per¬ 
sian. 

Kakrali 

1 

10 

Arabic,Koran. 

Kolia Arwalikhan 

1 

7 

Ditto. 

I)ult a Nngnr . 

1 

10 

Ditto. 

Dbar Bukri 

1 

12 

The Koran. 

Jatrya (smaller) 

1 

12 

Ditto. 

klvatia t.’bak 

1 

3 

Ditto. 


There arc 2 Gurmukhi schools at 
Buzargwal, attached, to Dharm- 
salas under Sunder Singh and Mohan 
Singh with 18 pupils ; 3 Lande schools 
- Karali with 4, Kotla Arwalikhan 
with 6, and the largest at Dolya 
Nagar with 25 pupils, under teacher 
Ala Baksli. 

I 


Rule .—Religious education in naked for by the people, who are said^n have forgotten whatever they 
knew of religion. The Governuienl should eatabliali schools for religious instruction as it has established 
schools for English aim Urdu. 

Aurangabad. —The distinguished Maulvis of this circle are—Maulvi 
Ghulatn Rasul and Maulvi Hyatulla. The largest maktah is at Nirwal, under 
Nizamuddin, with 35 pupils. The other maktabsareas follows :— Chappar with 
20, Shammhdd witli 11,. Kotyan with 27, Find Rahmanpur with 10, Bhagnagar 
with 15, Birerauja with 20, Mehi Kalan with 18, and Kumbi with 23 pupils, 
in all of which t*>c Koran only is Laught. There are 5 Gurmukhi schools, 
three of which are at Sami Jielani and Rhanwar with 42 pupils, taught 
gratuitously by Gurdit Singh, Sahib Singh and Mul Singh; 1 at Find Rahman¬ 
pur with 5, and 1 at Bhagnagar with 10 pupils. 

Kunjah. —The names of Maulvis Khuda Baklish, Sher Ahmad, Ata 
Mohammad, Zainulahdin, Fazl Ahmad, Imam Ali, Kayem Din, and Inayetulla, 
as also of Pandits Ramdnt and Wasdeo deserve to be mentioned. The maktah 
at Kunja itself has 10 pupils, and Arabic and Persian is taught. There is a 
maktah at Snhduki having 32 pupils, in charge of Maulvi inayetulla. Ac¬ 
cording to a private return, Shadiwdl Kalan has 3 Koran schools with 43 boys 
and 12 girls, and Shadiwdl Khurd has 3 maktabs with 67 boys in which there 
is religious teaching, such as tne Koran, &c., also Grammar. The other places 
in this circle that have maktabs are— Add Wdl with 25, Machyana\-'ii\\ 24, 
Madina with 17, Kiledar and Samnn Findi with each 17, and Phoguki with 
JO hoys; with the exception of Madina and Fhaguki, where only Arabic is 
taught, the above are Perso-Arabic schools. Kunjah has a school with 34 pupils, 
in which Sanscrit and Gurmukhi is taught hy Shibcliaran. A private return 
also mentions a Lande school with 18 hoys. Shadiwdl has a Sanscrit school 
with 20, and a Gurmukhi school with 20 pupils, and Kiladar has a Sanscrit 
sohool with 24 pupils. 

JAlalpur ( Jattan ).—Amongst Pandits, Bhagwan Dass and Luchman Dass 
may be mentioned; there are also several Maulvis of note, whose names, however, 
are not mentioned. The Police return is evidently wrong in bringing to notice 
only 2 maktabs with 44 pupils at Jalalpur, as a very reliable private return 
mentions 6 maktabs with 93 pupils,.and another even 8 maktabs and 119 
pupils, in which the Koran and Persian, or only the Koran is taught. There 
are further 2 pdtsflalas with 35 pupils, in which Sanscrit, moral books and 
astronomy are taught, and 2 Lande schools, 1 with 50 pupils under teacher 
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GhuMm Nabf, and 1 with 20 pupils under Ghasitd, in which Lande and account¬ 
keeping are taught. The first teacher gets Rs. 7 per month and the second 
Its. 3. 

KhAriAn.—M aulvi Sadruddin of Mulka is mentioned as a distinguished 
man. The largest maktab is at Jund with 75 pupils under Hafiz llmuddin, 
who teaches the Koran and Persian gratuitously. Hafiz llmuddin, the teacher 
of the maktab at Jund, gives the following description of his school:— 

“ My school is attended by 75 pupils, and this number is subject to decrease 
and increase. Out of these 75, 12 are natives of the village, and 18 pupils 
come from the neighbouring villages and return to their homes at night. The 
remaining 45 pupils are strangers, who live upon alms and reside in the 
mosque. I teach gratuitously, and have no fixed income. I teach only the 
Koran, Qirdt and Muhammadan law. In other branches of learning I am not 
so proficient as to be able to teach. I am now 46 years old, and have been 
teaching for the last 26 years. I subsist only on agriculture. My land is cul¬ 
tivated by a mercenary “ kashtkar,” who takes half of the produce of my 
land. Some of the pupils are taught by me and others are taught by more 
advanced scholars.” 


The other places in this circle with maktabs are as follows:— 






—i. .. 





m 



Number 

of 

Number 





Subjects taught. 

flur- 

mukhi 

school*. 

uf 

pupils. 

Subjects taught. 

Havel 


3 

55 

The Koran 




Mulka . 


1 . 

30 

The Koran and Arabic Gram¬ 
mar. Syntax and Login. 




Mohri 


2 

26 

The Koran . 




Boryanwali 


2 

19 

Ditto .... 

i 

5 

Gurmukhi and Lande. 

Gotaryala . 





l 

15 

Ditto ditto. 

Kharyan . 


3 

28 

The Koran . . , 




Dhurya 


2 

27 

Ditto .... 

i 

7 

Gurmukhi. 

Mehayek . 

Dogah* 


mm 

18 

Ditto .... 





H 

72 

The Koran, Persian Gram¬ 
mar and Syntax. 


. •• 


Saroantpur 



7 

Ditto ditto 

l 

C 

Ditto. 

M arnla 

• 

mm 

9 

Ditto ditto 

i 

13 

Ditto. 

Dhuni 


■fl 

12 

Ditto ditto . 




PlyaRU . 


■9 

6 

Ditto ditto 




Utara 

• • 

n 

8 

The Koran 




Raaulpnr . 


■I 

5 

Ditto .... 

i 



Jacfaynn . 


■9 

18 

Ditto .... 

4 


Pindi Khakh . 


i 

4 

Ditto .... 




Baharwal . 


is 

12 

Ditto .... 

i 

6 


Sidhwal 


mm 

19 

Ditto .... 




CHak Sikander . 


99 

12 

Ditto .... 




Thuth Rai Buhadar 


• i 

12 

DlttO •«,, 




Dbar 



35 

Ditto • • • a 




Barnali 



16 

Ditto .... 

i 

8 


Big • 





l 

20 


Ram garb . . 


' 1 



1 

30 



* A' prints return remark, that at Dopah all tha \rebio knowledge to be found Id the Punjab I, Imputed at thl, aehasl. 

Langa. —The names of Hakims Ganda Singh, Ali Ahmad, Jalal, Hayat, 
Sayid Mustafa and Imamdin ; Maulvis Shaik Ahmad, Kutab Din, Sirajuddin, 
and Amir Shah; Pandit Pupa; Bhais Jawala Singh, Phela Singh and Purbhu 
Singh, are brought to notice in the Police return. 

Langa itself has, according to one source of information, a large maktab 
with 90 boys ; whilst, according to another source, it has 2 maktabs, 1 attached 
to a mosque under Ghulam Ahmad and Nurdin (assistant) with 92 boys, who 
read Arabic and the Koran; the other in a private house with 32 boys and 9 
girls under Pazl Ilahi, who learn Arabic, Persian and the Koran. The teachers 
have no fixed income from the pupils. In the Dharmsala Langa, Gurmukhi and 
Lande are taught to 20 boys by teacher Mohra; another school of the same kind 
is at Pindi Ealu, with 16 boys and ,20 girls;.whilst Gagra and Lhari have 
each a school with 12 and 8 boys respectively, in which 4 >nly Gurmukhi is 
taught; Keryan Wala and Bahrian teali, have each a Madrasa with 25 and 
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16 pupils respectively where Arabic is read; Selan has a Mahajani school 
with 12 boys who learn Hindi and Shastri. 

Dingah. —The largest school in this circle is at Chikori Phallaioal, attached 
to a mosque, under MaulviNuruddin and his son-in-law Mohammad Alim, who 
are both superior men; there are 105 pupils (90 boys and 15 girls), according 
to the private return,; the Police return says only 80. The subjeots taught are 
Urdu, Persian, Arithmetic, the Koran, Muhammadan law, “ Hadis and Tafsir ” 
(Tradition and Commentaries) Grammar, Logie, Philosophy and Jurisprudence. 
Dingah itself has a maktab with 15 boys and 16 girls; 2 Gurmukhi schools 1 
at Dingah with 35 pupils under Sant Singh and 1 at Bhaogalpnr with 20 pupils: 
S Lande schools at Kot Biloch, Chak Falah Shah and Dingah with 10, 8, and 

17 pupils respectively. 

« 

QadIrabau.—T he Police return mentions 2 Perso-Arabic schools, 1 at 
Qudirabad, attached to the mosque, in charge of Shaik Ahmad, with 18 pupils; 
and 1 at Bhuta {old), with 10 boys; 2 Persian schools at Sidar and at Dhnni ; 
with 13 and 10 pupils respectively; 1 Arabic shool, (Mtylrasa) with 6 pupils. 

There is 1 p&tshala attached to a temple under Pandit Ganpat Itai, a good 
Sanscrit scholar, who teaches “Yedant” (philosophy) to 10 boys gratuitously; 
2 Gurmukhi schools, 1 at Qadirabad, attached to a Dharmsala under Gulab 
Singh, who gets Its. 2 per mensem in cash or kind, and has 12 pupils, and 1 at 
Sidar, with 16 pupils ; 2 Lande schools, in winch also Gurmukhi is taught, at 
Qadirbad and Bhuta (new) w ith 20 and 16 pupils respectively. 

Kauyalaval.v.—A mongst eminent men, Maulvi Shaikh Ahmad, Qaz 
Mahmud, Bhai Sant Singh, and Gobind Sahai Bhagat, are named. There are 4 
maktabs or Madrasns: (1) Ilajitcala, with 13 pupils, and teacher Shaikh Ahmad, 
who teaches gratuitously; and 2 more schools with 9 pupils. (2) A wan, with 
7 pupils, and teacher the Mohamad Qazi, who gets 5 bighas of rent-free land. 
(3) JIazara, with 25 pupils, and teacher Ilukunddin (a blind man), who gets 
nothing. Nanshrra, with 60 pupils, and teacher Ibrahim, who gets Its. 25 per 
annum. They are all attached to mosques: in the first two Arabic, in the 
third the Koran, aud in the fourth Persian, form the subject of tuition. 
Gurmukhi schools Ihere are 3; the. largest at Tanda, attached to the temple of 
Devi Duara : it has two departments, in the one, Sanscrit is taught to 26 pupils 
by Bhagat Govind Sahai, and in the other Gurmukhi and Lande to 70 pupils 
by Lajpul. They getRs. 5(5 in cash per annum; 1 at Naushera and 1 at Lakhi 
Wal with 12 and 14 pupils respectively, in both of which Gurmukhi and 
Lande is taught. Kanjalicala has a Lande school, where accounts are taught 
to 14 boys. 

The following additional List, which is not contained in the Police Returns, 
has been supplied by Lula Bhagtcan Das, the painstaking District Inspect¬ 
or of Gujrat: — 



Maktaiis. 

a 

Maxi of Villaob ob Town. 

Number of 

Number of 

Subjects. 


maktabs. 

pupils. 

Chako . 

1 

• •• 

Principles of Law, Logic, 
Philosophy, Medicine and 
Grammar, Urdu, Persian, 
Arithmetic, Fiqah, Hadis, 
Tafsir, and the Koran. 

Khufispur . . . . 

] 

40 

The Koran and Persian. 

Ditto. 

1 

21 

Ditto. 



85 

The Koran, Persian and re- 

Darekri . 

1 


ligious books. 

Ditto. 

1 

H 

The Koran. 

Ditto. 

1 

12 

Ditto. 

Kunjah. . . 

Saroki . * • ' 

’ 1 

1 

15 

& 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

1 
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Maxtabs. 


Nams oi Village ob Town. 



Number of 
maktabs. 

Number of 
pupils. 

Subject*. 

Dharki Kalan . 

• 

• 




1 

80 

The Koran. 

Ditto Khurd . 

• 





1 

8 

Ditto. 

Mohla . 

a 





1 

25 

Ditto. 

Chewaramvali . 


• 




1 

22 

The Koran and Persian. 

Ditto 


• 

a 



1 

18 

Ditto. 

Ditto 


• 

• 



H^" 

12 

Ditto. 

Chewaranwali. 



a 




10 

Persian and the Koran. 

Mujrah . 







21 

Persian, the Koran,& Medicine. 

Tarkah . 



• 




18 

Koran. 

Nfig'aryanw&lah 


a 

• 



■ 

14 

Ditto. 

Manghuwal 


• 

• 



B^” 

14 

The Koran and Persian. 

Ditto . 


a 




■ ■* ■ 

20 

Ditto. 

Khojuj&imali . 






H 

14 

Ditto. 

Ditto . 



a 




8 

Ditto. 

Golek! . . 

a 

• 

• 



B$*s; 

12 

Ditto. 

Ditto . 

• 

• 

• 



^^BH 

0 

Ditto. 

Golek l . 

a 

• 




B>; : ' 

3 

Ditto. 

All Shalir 






B^V'. 

13 

Ditto. 

Magghowal . 







5 

Ditto. 

Kalachor 






1 

21 

Ditto. 

Ditto . 




. (= 



7 

Ditto. 

Ditto . 






Bki- 

8 

Ditto. 

Isi6m Garb 

• 





B^' 

5 

Ditto. 

Mi&tupiadi 

• 





m 

25 

The Koran, Persian,& religious 
bocks. 

Ditto . 

a 






3 

The Koran. 

Ditto . 






B 

3 

i Ditto. 

Givewanjal 






i 

7 

i Ditto. 

Majrah . 






H5®- 

s 

The Koran and Persian. 

Shahjuhdni 







16 

The Korau. 

Sondotah 



a 



HI 

10 

Ditto. 

Dhammd Malkah 







25 

The Koran and Persian. 

Sher Garh 






i 

8 

The Korau. 

Mdchhi Wal . 






i 

9 

Ditto. 

Ditto 






U - 

8 

Ditto. 

Bhatf 






■1 

6 

Ditto. 

Soaubri . 






Bn 

20 

Ditto. 

Bbotah . 






B^y 

12 

Ditto. 

Mr 






HI 

15 

Ditto. 

Sarai 






1 

8 

Ditto. 

Sarai . 






1 

10 

Ditto. 

Ldubri . 






1 

8 

Ditto. 

Cbnkorah 






1 

4 

Ditto. 

Cbbokar Kalan 






1 

15 

The Koran and Persian- 

Chkokar Khurd 






1 

20 

Ditto. 

Mahesi . 







5 

Ditto. 

Kapranwalah . 







10 

Ditto. 

Manian . 







12 

Ditto. 

Ditto 





** 


12 

Arabic. 

Bnagowal' 







10 

Ditto. 

Tanadah . 







... 


Mota 






rnsmm 

IF. 

The Koran. 

Baddhan . 






i 

8 

Ditto. 

Chopalah 







20 

Ditto. 

Sbeikh Chokanf 







40 

Urdu and Persian. 

Shdhjuhdui 







9 

The Koran. 

Maojuki . 






mm 

13 

Persian. 

Kissuki . 






l 

15 

Ditto. 

Nat 






i 

6 

Ditto. 

Jam 






i 

20 

The Koran. 

Nanjnnwal 






i 

25 

Persian. 

Mdlowal . 






i 

10 

Persiun and Arabic. 

Jedar 


a 




Bn 

13 

The Koran. 

Bharman 

a 

• 




iisfBB 

10 

Ditto. 

Dhamnal 

• 

• 




mmm 

JO 

Ditto. 

Sarbadri . 

• 

■ 



■ 

HI 

15 

The Koyn and Fiqah. 
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Maktabb. 

jnxus or viilaos os tows. 


Number o: 
maktubs. 

Number o! 
pupils. 

Subjects. 

Bhagrldwliah 



a 


■1 

14 

The Koran. 

Khuriau . . , 






6 

Ditto. 

Jhaddar Kalin 






13 

Ditto. 

Jatalab . 






7 

Ditto. 

Baddar . 





i 

1 

Ditto. 

Chak Shjlwal . 





i 

10 

Religious books. 

Arab 





i 

9 

The Koran. 

Panjauriydan . 





i 

15 

Koran, Hqah and Hadis. 

Nasirah . 





i 

16 

The Koran. 

Naurang 





i 

10 

Ditto. 

Jandanwalah . 





i 

10 

Ditto. 

Maralah . 

Dallo . 






"'8 

The Koran. 

Ghakka . 



• 



4 

Ditto. 

Pindi lllmpur 

3 





4 

DUto. 

MabiKhurd . 

• 


a 



8 

Ditto. 

Chak Nath 

• 


a 



4 

Ditto. 

Khlnpur 

• 





1 

Ditto. 

Dhok 






. 4 

Ditto. 

Gadi Gurao 






\ 1 

Ditto. 

Sarai 

• 


a 


i 

) & 

Ditto. 

Noth . 

• 




i 

1° 

Ditto. 

Kakrot . 



a 


i 

5 

Ditto. 

Qizi Blfjar 



a 


i 

7 

1 he Koran and Persian. 

Dhok Murid . 



a 


i 

5 

The Koran. 

Marlii 





i 

3 

Ditto. 

Gbuuyau 





i 

8 

Bitto. 

Kasbali . 





i 

3 

Ditto. 

Nung 





i 

5 

Ditto. 

Piudi Babdnddin 

Rasul 





”'i 

' ] 3 

The Koran. 

Warah Ualvfin . 



• 


i 

6 

Ditto. 

Borah 



a 


i 

7 

Ditto. 

Kotly Afghdndn 





i 

4 

Ditto. 

Mangat . . 





i 

4 

Ditto. 

Ditto 






4 

Ditto. 

Madhra . 



a 



8 

The Koran, Persian & Lande. 

Pakkowal 



a 


111111 B 

2 

The Koran. 

Ruttowal 

Kadhar . 

• 


• 



aaa 

9 

The Koran. 

Khab Joru 






4 

Ditto. 

Miamvul. 

• 





10 

Persian. 

Khiwah . 





fil|| 

9 

Ditto. 

Khiwah 





|| 

15 

Ditto. 

Garhi, Gakbar Khan 






C 

Ditto. 

Gauhar 

a 




SI 

5 

Koran. 

Kot Jalp&n 

a 




htb 

7 

Ditto. 

Noth 

a 




i#ilte| 

12 

Ditto. 

Kalu Wlli . 






11 

Ditto. 

Mababbatpur . 






11 

Ditto. ’ 

Ditto 





mmm- 

11 

Ditto. 

Dittu Chuhar 





i 

12 

Ditto. 

Karl Mababbatpur . 





IPS 

6 

Ditto. 

Kot Jarauab . 








Mlnjhi 





Mmm 

12 

The Koran. 

Ditto 





i 

10 

Ditto. 

Mekin . 





H! 

10 

Ditto. 

Ditto . 





i 

7 

Ditto. 

Pindi Lalah . 





l 

8 

Urdu and Persian. 

Ragb . 

• 




l 

25 

Ditto. 

Dogal 

a 




l 

12 

The Koran. 

Pbaliab Kolan 





l 

2 

Ditto. 

Jokalyan 





•ea 



Thatta Aliab . 








Thatta Garhiwala . 



, • 


* 1 

8 

The Koran and Persian. 

Chak Mittha . . # 





1 

6 

The Koran. 
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Nam of Viixass os Town. 

=====..a 1 --ssagBsaateati ■ ■ "■ 

Harass. 

Number of 
maktabs. 

Number of 
pupilt.' 

Subjects taught. 

Chak Mittha . 


a 



1 

4 

The Koran. 

Ranmal . 

• 

• 

• ■ 

, 


itiSTiTCTTO 

Ditto. 









Chak Tahir . 


■ 

• a 



mum 

Ditto. 

Higarwala 

• 

• 

• • 


Ml 

^KTfi 

Ditto. 

Kot Phulle Shah 

• 

• 



1 

6 

Ditto. 

Bam Sahki 

• 





Jo 

Ditto. 

Pindi Ohothar. 





1 

7 

Persian. 

Gadho . 



• . 


1 

8 

Ditto. 

Narang . 




. 

1 

8 boys 

The Koran. 







5 girls. 


Kliosar . 



• • 


1 

4 

Ditto. 

Chakarki 


• 

• • 


1 

6 

Diito. 

Ditto . 

• 

• 

• a 


I 

4 

Ditto. 

Pindi ltatti 

• 




1 

5 

Ditto. 

Paharyanwali . 

• 


• • 


1 


Ditto. 

Kot Machu 



■ • 


1 

0 

Ditto. 

Ghakkoki 

• 


• • 


1 

5 

Ditto. 

Gotaryalah 

a 


a • 


1 

12 

Persian. 

Kalyanah 




# 


8 

Ditto. 

Bhagwal 



.1 

. 

sii®® 

6 

Ditto. 

Waraichanwalah 




. 

wMSkmt 

15 

Ditto. 

Ditto 




. 

plHB 

IS 

Ditto. 

Haslanwalah . 



• ■ 

. 



Ditto. 

Khori 




. 


12 

Ditto. 

Kolian . 



• 


mmm 

4 

Ditto. 

Matiol Walah . 



• • 



12 

Ditto. 

Sikarwali 




m 

UllKfl; 

15 

Ditto. 

Hil 




. 

vBfli 

32 

Ditto. 

Dhakranwnli . 




. 

i 

10 

The Koran and Hadis. 

Thikaryan 





i 

10 

The Koran. 

Begah . 




. 

i 

4 

Ditto. 

Banvan . 




. 

i 

7 

Ditto. 

Barnanli 




, 

i 

10 

I be Koran and Religious 


_ 






teaching generally. 


Naiii or Villa*! ob Tow*. 

PaTHU4LAI. 

GfBKi/EHi Schools. 

Mahajabi School*. 

Number 

of 

Pstb**las. 

Number 

of 

pupils. 

Number of 
Gnnnukhi 
Schools 

Number 

of 

pupils. 

Number of 
Mahjyaui 
Schools. 

Number 

of 

pupil*. 

Kunytfh • 

Taroki 



a 





i 

8 

”’i 

"to 

l 

16 

Shadiwal Kalan 




a 




... 

a*. 

... 

... 

l 

30 

Kl.aian 








i 

10 


.. 

... 

... 

Tdndah 




a 



“ . 

... 

... 

l 

0 

l 

10 

Karyanwahih . 








... 

... 

... 


l 

13 

A rail 








l 

6 

l 

0 

... 

aaa 

Tandanwalah . 



a 





a.. 

... 

i 

9 

... 

... 

B.ryanwali 








... 

... 

i 

7 

aa. 

... 

Mung 


a 






a*. 

... 

l 

16 

aaa 

... 

Pindi Bnkduddin 




a 




... 

... 

l 

35 

aa* 

a*. 

Madhrd 

a 

a 


a 




aaa 

... 

l 

12 

aaa 

... 

Battowdl 


f 





a 

... 

... 

l 

12 

• aa 

• a. 

Miduwdl 

a 







... 

... 

l 

40 

... 

a«. 

Kadhar 

a 







... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

16 

Tokflydn 








1 

2 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

Ganbar 








aaa 

aaa 

l 

6 

• *« 

• aa 

Ndth 








aaa 

... 

l 

19 

aaa 


Kot Tardnah . 








... 

... 

l 

19 

... 

... 

Mdnghi 







• 

... 

... 

l 

17 

a*. 

... 

Pindi Krfld 

• 






a 

... 

... 

l 

20 


... 

Thatta Aliib . 

» 






■ 

aaa 

aa. 

l 

16 

... 

... 

Banmal . 

a 

» 




a 


... 

... 

l 

0 

aaa 

.aa 

Higdrwalah 








«.*** 

• a. 

l 

12 

aaa 

•a* 

Gotaryalah 


a 




• 

a/ 

aaa 

*a 

1 

26 

*saa 

• •a 

Ghacbyau 


• 




• 



a.. 

l 

u 

• 

aaa 

— 
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PESHAWAR DIVISION. 

KOHAT DISTRICT. 


GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


Pig t riot. 

No. of 

Mnktabs and 
Hadraaaa. 

No. of 
paptl«. 

No. of 
Patsh&las. 

No. of 
pupils. 

No. of 
Gurmukhi 
school 8. 

No. of 
pupils. 

No. of 
Mah.'ijiiul 
schools. 

No. of 
pupils. 

Total 
No. of 
schools. 

Total 
No. of 
pupils. 

Kohat 

90 

070 

■ 

■ 

3 

41 


■ 

43 

720 


Kohat.— Mohammad Amin, Kazi Hissam Uddin, and Rustum Gul are 
the three well-known Moulvis in this circle. 


There is a large Maktab, attached to a mosque, with 200 pupils, who are 
taught Arabic and Persian. Kazi Hissam Uddin, a good scholar, assisted by 
six minor teachers, is in charge of the pupils and teaches them gratuitously. 
There are also 9 minor Perso-Arabic Schools attended by 220 students, and also 
a Gurmukhlii School, attached to a DharmsalA with 7 pupils taught by Karm 
Singh, who gets his income from fees. Gurmigvhi is the subject taught. 

Teri has six mosque schools kept by Ali Gul, Muhammad Yasin, Abdul 
Hakim, Ghulam, Saiyad, and Akhir Slier. The first is a learned Mulla; the 
others too possess a fair knowledge. Altogether, 65 students attend these 
schools, who read the Koran and Arabic Grammar. The teachers get some 
income from the zemindars. *" 

Teri has also a Gurmukhi School kept at the house of the teachers, Rup 
Lai and Brij Lai. The pupils attending this school are 21 in number. The 
subjects taught are Gurmukhi and Hindi. Each pupil pays a pice every 
Sunday. 

Laciii has one Maktab held in a shop which is attended by 18 pupils. 
Saiyad Ali Muhammad is the teacher; he can teach up to the 4th Class of the 
Middlo School. Persian, Urdu and Arithmetic are the subjects taught. There 
is also a Gurmukhi School here, attached to a Dharmsala, with 13 pupils, who 
pay 13 annas a month in all. Karm Singh is the teacher’s name. 

StJKit Talao. —Mian Majid Gul, of the village Ziarat Shekh Ala Dad , 
is the eminent Hakim who practises in this Thana. At Jabar, Moulvi Ata 
Ullah is a noteworthy Moulvi. 

Shakardarrah has one Pandit in Mehta Hemraj. In this Police station 
there is a Maktab with 18 pupils reading Persian, Gulistfm and Boston and 
the Koran. Mian Yar Muhammad and Mian Muhammad are the teachers, the 
former being a good Persian and Arabic scholar, and the latter a Mulla in 
Arabic and Persian. Tho Teachers’ half-yearly income comes up to about 10 
maunds of grain each. 

Nizampur. —There are three Maktabs, attached to mosques, in this Thana. 
One in Manduri, with 12 pupils reading Arabic, Persian and Muhammadan Law 
and Grammar under Muhi Uddin, teacher. One at Jabhi, with six pupils, and 
teaoher Mulla Golab, and one at Nimal, with 12 pupils under Mir Husain; 
they read the same subjects as above. The first gets Rs. 3 per mensem and 
bread and clothing from the mosque’s proprietor, and the other two loaves of 
bread only. 

Gumbat has one Maktab with 7 pupils reading Arabic and Persian. 
*Kothri, with 4 pupils reading the same subjects; Farshi, with 8 pupils and 


*11; ret until from the Peslutwar Division are incomplete, as the Peshawar Bit (riot itself has furnished no 
information regarding its indigenous schools, in spite, of constant applications to tho Police and Cinl Author¬ 
ess. 


Si 
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Ik . r 

Persian the subject of study; Qurzai, with 7 pupils reading Persian; TulmnJ, 
with 14 pupils and Persian the subject of study; Gandhali, Marehangi and 
Jtaati each one, with 6,2, and 10 pupils respectively, learning Arabic; Nakbamd, 
Mahah, Katta Kani, Yenuhalam, Taharlabahar, Kmda , and TaUean, each 
one, with 22, 2,1,4, 8, 3 and 5 pupils, respectively, who are taught Arabic, and 
Khushagarh, one Maktab with 15 students, who are instructed in Arabic and 
Persian. 

Hangu. —Maulvi Muhammad Atuf is a learned Maulvi in this circle. 
Hdngu itself has 2 Koran Schools, attached to mosques with 15 pupils. 
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PESHAWAR DIVISION. 

HAZARA DISTRICT. 

GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


Diltrist. 

No. of 

Maktabs and 

Madrasaa. 

No. of 
pupils. 

No. of 
Patahilis. 

No. of 
pupils. 

No. of 
Gurmukhi 
schools. 

No of 
pupils. 

No. of 
Mahdjaui 
schools. 

No. of 
pupils. 

Total No. 
of schools. 

Tota. No. 
ot pupil*. 

Huto . 

80 

1,026 

3 

85 

a 

16 

163 

i 

26 

99 

1,299 


ShikAri. —Moulvi Hamid Ali alias Mulldn Tdyd may be referred to as the 
man supposed to be most eminent. 

There is one large Maktab in this circle attached to the mosque, in 
which the teacher (name not mentioned) teaches Persian, Arabic, Syntax, 
Prosody and Logic, to 40 pupils; and gets 22 maunds of corn at each harvest 
time. The small Maktabs are as under:— » 

2 at Shikari attached to mosques, with 19 pupils learning Persian and Arabic, and 

1 „ Dhodhiyal, „ „ 12 ,, ,, Muhammadan law. 

BctffA has one large Gurmukhi School, in which Bhdi Ram Kishen 
teaches Gurmukhi to 22 pupils, and gets 8 annas as a fee from each pupil. 

Shikdri and Dodhtodl have 2 Gurmukhi Schools, with 20 and 12 pupils, 
respectively, learning Gurmukhi and Hindi in the first and only Gurmukhi in 
the second. 

Giiazi. —Among the names of distinguished Moulvis, Hakims, and BMis, 
arc found that of Hakim Ghulam Qddirof Dheri, Bhdi Parem Singh Dharmsalia 
of Srikot, and Moulvi Hdji Muhammad Nur of Srikot. 

Srileot has a Maktab attached to a mosque, with 16 pupils, under Moulvi 
Hdji Muhammad Nur, who teaches Arabic and Persian religious books. 
The teacher has no fixed income, but gets something from the pupils, at 
harvests and festivals. 

There is also a Gurmukhi School at Srikot, in which Bhdi Parem Singh 
teaches Gurmukhi to 4 pupils. He gets his daily food and some corn. 

Khanptjr.— Qdzi Ghulfim Husain of Khdnpur is the eminent Moulvi 
mentioned in this circle. 

There is a Maktab in Khdnpur attached to a mosque, in which Midn 
Ahmad teaches the Koran, Persian and Arabic books, to 25 pupils. When a 
pupil finishes the Koran or some other book, he then presents something to the 
teacher. 

There is also a Gurmukhi School at Khdnpur attached to the Dharamsdld, 
in which Bhdi Ganeshd and Bhdi Pujdrd teach Landc to 20 pupils. The 
teaohen receive their daily bread, and also a present when a pupil finishes 
the Granfh. 

The two smaller Gurmukhi Schools, at Jdwalyd and Chhijidn, are attended 
by 10 and 16 pupils, who are taught Gurmukhi, Lande and Multiplication 
tables. 

' Ogi.— Moulvi Niir Hasan may be referred to as the man supposed to be 
most'eminent in this place. 

The largest Maktab, in .this circle, is at Shamdahrdh, attached to the 
mosque, in whioh Moulvi Ndr Hasan teaches Arabic and Persian religious 
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books to 39 pupils. The teacher gets no monthly pay, but the people give him 
something at harvest time. 

The following are the smaller Maktabs, in this circle 


No. 1, at tianyan, attached to a mosque, 

with 28 pupils, learning Arabic and 

No. 2, at Arborah, 

ditto 

24 

Persian religious kooks, 
ditto. 

No. 8, at Bdhndi, 

ditto 

12 

ditto. 

No. 4, at Dehifi, 

ditto 

28 

ditto. 

No. 5, at Sufedah, 

ditto 

5 

ditto. 

No. 6, at Maluga, 

ditto 

10 

ditto. 

No. 7, at Ttezdr, 

ditto 

5 

ditto. 

No. 8, at Ogi, 

ditto 

29 

ditto. 

No. 9. at Panjiirah, 

ditto 

7 

ditto. 

No. 10, at Rashiddh, 

ditto 

11 

ditto. 

No. 11, at Kot, 

ditto 

4 

ditto. 

No. 12, at Malukiah, 

ditto 

16 

ditto. 

No. 13, at Bhdg Bltenda, 

ditto 

10 

ditto. 

No. 14, at Masir Mahudi, 

ditto 

12 

ditto. 

No. 15, at Kathiai, 

No. 16, at Ckhichar Bala, 

ditto 

23 

ditto. 

ditto 

14 

ditto. 

No. 17, at Kahdl Bald, 

ditto 

10 

ditto. 

No. 18, al Ratal Pain, 

ditto 

7 

ditto. 

No. 19, at Kondtah, 

ditto 

4 

ditto. 

No. 20, at Chalandaryan, 

'lit to 

10 

dit to. 

No. 21, at Shdli kot. 

(ditto 

ditto 

II 

ditto. 

No. 22, at Tardordh, 

16 

ditto. 

No. 23, at Dindwar, 

ditto 

4 

ditto. 

No. 21, at Dhatoli, 

ditto 

7 

ditto. 

No. 25, at Tara di. 

ditto 

4 

ditto. 

No. 26, at Bagarjdn, 

ditto 

22 

ditto. 

No. 27, at Dilhori, 

ditto 

14 

ditto. 

No. 28, at Kangu, 

ditto 

4 

ditto. 

No. 29, at Chov Kalan, 

ditto 

5 

ditto. 

No. 30, at Jaskot, 

ditto 

14 

ditto. 

No. 31, at Chhichri, 

ditto 

7 

ditto. 

No. 32, at Samalkot, 

ditto 

7 

ditto. 

No. 83, at Jajiet 

ditto 

5 

ditto. 

No. 34, at Manyol, 

ditto 

6 

ditto. 

No. 35, at Kcvral, 

ditto 

in 

ditto. 

No. 36, at Dewal, 

ditto 

14 

ditto. 

No. 37, at Belidn, 

ditto 

32 

ditto. 

No. 38, at Kill.A, 

ditto 

8 

ditto. 

No. 39, at Kotldh, 

ditto 

7 

ditto. 


Kar£lian. —Moulvi Jaldl-ucldin of Anurdh is the most eminent man, 
mentioned in the Police return, of this circle. 

The largest Maktab in this circle is at Anurdh, attached to a mosque, in 
which Moulvi Jalal-uddin teaches Arabic and Persian religious books to 10 
pupils; lie gets 10 seers of corn at harvost time from each pupil; and the 
villagers have given him land for two ploughs. 

The following are the smaller Maktabs 

No. 1, at Jagran Bate, attached to a mosque, with 7 pupils being taught in Arabic 

and Persian religious books. 


No. 2, at Jhokhan, 

ditto 

5 

ditto. 

No. 3, at Hdl Jadd&l 

ditto 

4 

ditto. 

No. 4, at Ddltari, 

ditto 

9 

ditto. 

No. 5, at Bbudur&h, 

ditto 

5 

ditto. 

No. 6, at Ladar Malag, 

ditto 

9 * 

ditto. 


NAuIh.—M oulvi Mi&n Abdull&h of Chhaprl is well known in this circle. 

The best Maktab in this circle is at Ohhapri, attached to the mosque, in 
which Abdull&h, BeduMk, and Musd teach gratuitously Arabic and Persian 
to 7 pupils. / 
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The following are the other Maktabs in this cirole 

No. 1 at Satorih, attached 

No. 2 at Sajkot, 

No. ifat do, 

No. 4 at Kayildh, 

No. 5 at Maub&l, 

No. 6 at Karchlii, 

Sajkot lias a Gurmukhi School attached to the teacher’s house, with 
7 pupils, under Mussammdt Mullo (widow of Mangld), who teaches Gurmukhi 
and gets 6 pies per mensem from each pupil. 

Satordh, Sajkot, Mohvi, Bari* Behan, Molidbri and Dhanak have Gur- 
mukhi Schools each, with 8, 7, 3,10, 5 and 5 pupils respectively, being taught 
Gurmukhi. ° 

8hebwAn.— Sherwdn Kaldn has a large Maktab attached to the mosque, in 
which Muhammad Hayat and Q4zi Faiz Talab teach religious and other books to 
20 pupils. They get 20 maunds of corn annually; besides this they take what is 
offered to them by anybody. The small Maktabs in this circle are at Thdtlii, 
Gdghut, Kangar Bala, Juthd, and Ber, with 23, 17, 17, 17 and 11 pupils, re¬ 
spectively. Persian and Arabic arc taught in All these Maktabs except the last 
one, in which Arabic religious teaching is only Conducted. 

Slierwdn Khurd has a Gurmukhi School, attached to a Dharamsald, 
where Tulsd Singh teaches Gurmukhi to 14 pupils, and gets 6 maunds of 
com per annum. 

Manseiira.— Among the names of distinguished Moulvis brought to notice 
is found that of Moulvi Muhammad Saiyad of Dib Garan. 

Pakbwdl has the largest Maktab in this circle, attached to the mosque, in 
which Muhammad Ji (who is a distinguished scholar of Arabic, Persian, 
Syntax, and Prosody) teaches Arabic, Persian, religious and other books 
to 38 pupils, on an income of Rs. 20 per annum in money and kind. There 
is also a smaller Maktab in the same village with 22 pupils. Datdh, Hansherydn 
and Jalo have Maktabs, each, with 30, 30 and 32 pupils respectively. Arabic 
and Persian religious and other books are taught in them. 


to a mosque, with 3 pupils, learning the Koran and Persian. 


ditto 

15 

ditto. 

ditto 

12 

ditto. 

ditto 

15 

ditto. 

ditto 

3 

ditto. 

ditto 

10 

ditto. 


Haritur.— -There is a large Maktab at Sikandarpur, attached to a mosque, 
in which Moulvi Abdulldh teaches, gratuitously Logic and the Koran, &c., to 
20 pupils. There are besides 4 Kordn Schools with 30 pupils. 


Haripur has a large Pathshdld, attached to a temple where Ldl Dfis, dis¬ 
ciple of Tin Rdm Bairdgi, teaches gratuitously Sanskrit and Hindi to 40 pupils, 
tund a Mahdjani School, under Gurdattd, where Lande is taught to 25 pupils. 


The following Maktabs belong also to this circle 


Nmnet of Teichen. 
Amirgul 

Fateh Muhammad . 

Abdulld 

Ohuldm Hoiutin 


Number of Pupil). 
. 6 
. 10 
. 8 
. 6 


* 

MAbAkot.—H akim Lakhmi Dds of Mdldkot*is a man of high position in 
this circle. 


MAldkot has only a Gurmukhi School attached to a Dharamsdld where 
Bhdi Shdm Singh and Bhdi Judhir Singh teach Gurmukhi to 15 pupils, and 
get a fee of one anna per mensem from each pupil. 

AbbottAbAd, —Khdn Akhenzdddti of Nawdshahr may be referred to as an 
eminent man. 


tl 
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Naw&shahr has a Gurmukhi School, attached to the Dharatnsdld, in which 
Mahan Singh teaohes Gurmukhi and Lande to 80 pupils. He gets a fee of 
7j annas per mensem from each pupil. 

A private return mentions a Maktab at Abbottabad itself, which i» conduct¬ 
ed by Mian Saifulla, a good Persian scholar, who teaohes the Koran and element¬ 
ary books in Persian to 14 boys and 6 girls and receives about Es. 7 per mensem 

l-i n rl AM /I /in oK 
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DERAJAT DIVISION. 

DERA GHAZl KHAN DISTRICT. 


ujhajhitAJLj ABSTRACT. 


District. 

No. of 
Maktab* and 
Madras* s. 

—. -- 

No. of 
pupili. 

No. of 
Patshal&s. 

No. of 
poplU. 

D. O. Khan . 

179 

1,845 

5 






• 


No. of 
Gunnukhl 
schools. 


No. of 
pupilH. 


32 


No. of 
MahqanJ 
Hchouls. 


No. of 
pupils. 

Total 
No. of 
Kchook. 

144 

196 


Total 
No. of 
pupils. 


1,863 


„ 7 “ ' -r. CSU1 uwunguisnea Hakims, Ba ds, 

Moulds, Pandits, and Bhlu. brought to notice, are found those of Hakim Tidho 
Dfe, Bald MuMiand, Moulvi Shikir Muliammad, Pandits Parmanand and 
Bihan Lai of Dera Gbdzi Khan, and Bhais Sidhu Ram and Santok Dds of 
Hogha. 

The principal Maktab here is attached to a mosque. The number of s fmW e 
in this Maktab is 28. They are taught the Keenly HafizAMuSS 
reader of the Koran, who only gets alms as a muljali of the mosque. There are 
nine smaller Maktabs also, attended by 172 pupils, reading the Koran 


r» • -tv • it-, ' , ,— X -‘ l “ u ‘ u g me Jvoran and 

Persian. Dera Ghazi Khan has also a Gurmukhi and a Mahaiani School with 

2 and 50 pupils, respectively. Pobliu Rdm conducts the Mahaiani School and 
gets about Its. 5 per mensem. 

The Maktabs in the suburbs of this Thana are Eft Ehdki, with 20 nuDils 
reading the Koran, Persian and Arabic; Gaggu, with 19 pupils, reading the Koran 
and Persian; Jhok Otra with 12 pupils, studying the Koran; Bekra, with 
8 Perso-Arabic students; Nitrpur, with 10 Persian and Koran-reading nu T ,il s • 
Samma with 8 Arabic and Persian-reading pupils; Baoti Uaji Muhammad 
Akram, with 9 students taught in Arabic Grammar, Persian and the Koran 
and Bdwln, with 7 pupils reading the Koran. ’ 

There is a Patbshala in a private house at Dera Ghazi Khan, in which Pandit 
Bihan Lai, with fair abilities in Sanskrit, teaches Sanskrit to 8 pupils lie has 
no fixed income. There is also another Pathshdla under Kalian Diis with 2 * 
pupils. Bhdi Sidhu Ram has a Gurmukhi School at his own bouse where 10 
pupils are taught gratuitously by him. Solm Ram Ojha teaches gratuitousIv 
m a Hindi School, where there are 28 pupils. 1 

Maktabs here are not prosperous, owing to a want of interest for education 
on the part of the people. There is no Mahajani School. Bovs generally 
read Mahajani with some of their relations. * ® ^ 

Ahmed Adi has a Maktab with 7 pupils reading the Koran. Moulvi Fateh 
Muhammad of Kala is the eminent Hakim, and Darvesh Muhammid ‘h,- 
famous Moulvi, in this Thana. the 


The best Maktab in this Thana is at Ghumtnan. It is attached to a mosque 
Q&zi Darvesh Muhammad, a fair scholar, teaches books in Persian, general 
knowledge and also the Koran, to 12 pupils. His income in cash and kind comes 
to Rs. 20 yearly. This income consists of daily bread and something in cash 
paid on marriages and deaths and on the finishing of the Koran, also some com 
at harvest. There are some other Maktabs situated at land, Kedahcala 
.Rand, Phdphrdr, Biti Mukul and Kala. There are 34 pupils in all attending 
these Maktabs. The subject of study is the Koran. b 


Kot Chhatta.— The most famous literary men in this locality are. Moulvi 
Hafiz Din Muhammad and Saujad Rahmat Ulla Shah. 

The two principal Maktabsan this Thana are one at Lakh Satoar and the 
Other at Mona, both attached to mosques. Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh and Ahmed 
Shah are the teachers, who teach the Koran and Persian. The number of pupils 
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24 “• *-*- »<*• -0 iBOom, tat *»t 
The minor schools, with their details, are given below 


O © 

8 a 

•a SP 

B I 

*5 

9 3 

5l 

*■6 


Batli Malana 
■Bast* Bakiani 
Lotah 

l Shah Jamal . 
drain 
Jakhhar 
Shero 

Idaji Kamana 
Riatat Choti 


No. of PujiHii. 

. 4 
. 5 
.18 

. 15 
. U 
. 6 

•• 7 
. 8 

. 87 


Subject* taught. 

• The Koran. 

__ • • Ditto. 

The Koran, Persian and Mahmad. 
au Law. 

Hie Koran and Persian 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


The Maktabs in this Thana are not in a flourishing condition 
ta^e little interest. Teachers don't get anything either in Lh or kind. s£di 

jith Khuda Bokoh of kA a*. „ % 

Pandits are Khushi Ram and Joy a Ram. ms ' ine 

There ore three Moltobs in Xajmpur with 15 pupil, ; „ a6 of thale 
4 pupils IS attached to a mosque, where Moulvi GliuLi Hu M „, a gwdrtSE 
teaches poetry. He has no income but what he gets os a Mulkh 
has also a Pathshdla, where Klrashi Ram and JoyaRam teachlO nunils? 
8ansknt and Hindi gratuitously. There are also 2 flimuiiuPv *? *v a 8 n » 
attached to one with 8 pupUs mid the oth« with^S. “K’dfe 

their income from the followers of Sikhhun. The other maktabs in S tEs 

w “ h 4 md - - *»«• pS 


vtrsrxs. nonage a ^i&tsssr** 


Maine of plaoa. 

Teacher 1 * nine and g^sy. 
dealioni 

n 

TaMhar’alaaaaM. 

SnbMataneht 

f 1 Sangfur 

Attached to \ 

Mom)tun. 1 f Sekk . 

■ S Sukhinwild , 

4 Skikarjmr . 

3 Qatimjfur 

6 Sofia Saityai , 

Attached to 1 Qujyw W<Ui 
Moaqne*. 

8 Soili Skuiai 

B lltkriwala . , 

\10 Noththra , , 

. - -. 

" .. . . ■■ .*—- 1 VJ. 

Oholam Mthammad ; knowi 
Paraiau and the Krfran 

NaU Hakbab; knowa Ara¬ 
bic and Peraian walL 

Alla Bakhab; knowa Per- 
aian up to SiknndarudmA. 
Chandu Ram j pnaaed mid¬ 
dle school eaaminatioD. 
Mabammad Bakhab; knowa 
little Penianandthe Kdrnn. 
Inayat Ulla; knows Am- 
bic and Peraian well. 

Alla Dill*; know* the Si. 
ran and a little Paralaa. 

Ahmad All; knowa Art. 
bie and Fatales well. 

Ghana Bakhab ; knowa 
the Kdran and Peraian. 

All Muhammad; know* 
Artbio and Peraian. 

> 6 

7 

10 

s 

s 

s 

4 

4 

Corn aa a mullah and 
Hot a* a teacher. 
Ditto. 

6 bora* of wheat and 

Be. *4 yearly. 

X*. IS par month. 

A** No, 1 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

0 ohonaa of wheat 
yearly and a anit of 
doth#*, ali monthly. 

The Xdran and Per¬ 
aian. 

Arabia and Peraian. 

Peraian. 

Bnffllab, Paraian 
wad Urdu. 

The Xdran. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

The Kdran and Par. 
•Ian poetry. 

Peraian. 


In the three Maktabs, where the teachers have a fixed intvm i» ther 
jiersons of rank, and get their pay 6om them, Iatetw 
teachers teach at the houses of their employem. »c , as • jru% the 
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J mirvi—Statement of School), fyc,, with the detailt connected with them in Thana Jaupus. 

Maktabs. 


Namoa of plaoea. 

Teacher’s name and his 
qualifications. 

Income of 
the teachor. 

No. of 
students. 

Subjects 

taught. 

Eemabks. 

Kotla'Diwan . 

Hafiz Samana, knows 
the K<iran only. 

Fateh Muhammad, mo- 

Daily broad 

s 

The K6ran 

Here there is a 
Hakim of the 
name of Mir 
Mnham mad 
Pashu. 



Haiti Dultar. 

Do. . 

s 

Poraian . 

derate ability in Per- 





sian. 





Muhammaipur . 

Qazi Ali Muhammad, 
moderate! Persian 

Do. 

4 

Do. 


Boliwila . 

scholar. 

Mian Hyat, moderate 

Do. . 

8 

Tho Koran. 


Persian and Arabic 
scholar. 






Bawti Ahdiwdla . 

Mian Khan Shah . 

Do. . 

8 

Do. 


QacitotUa. 

Man Ahmed, moderate 
Arabic and Persian 

Do. 

4 

Persian 


Batti Muhammad Bukhsh Amdani 

scholar. 

Hafiz Dosh Muhmamad 

Do. . 

4 

The K6ran. 


lIutiz-i-Kuran. 

Ghulam Mohamma d, 

Gratuitously 

6 

Do. . 


Haiti Muhammad Khan Amdum . 

Hafiz-i-Kdran._ 

Hafiz Abdul Majid, mo- 

30 



Hiro. 

D*jly bread 

derate Arabic and Per¬ 
sian scholar. 


Persian. 


Adam Ohar Kohna .... 

Khan Muhammad, knowB 

.Do. 

6 



the Koran and a little 
Persian. 



and Persian. 



Chub Bhabhiwala within the limits of 

Moulvi Bahnwal Uddin. 

Do. 

25 

Persian and 

This teacher ia 

Adam Ohar Nau. 

a good scholar in Ara- 



Arabic. 

the famous 


bic and Persian. 



Moulvi of this 

Basil Kruiff/i . 

Alla Bukhsh, a reader 

Do. . 

12 

The K6ran. 

place. 

of the Korun. 





Landi Patafi . 

Mian Ali Muhammad, 

Do. . 

7 

The K6ran. 


moderate in Persian. 





Basti liana . 

Muhammad Yur, knows 

Do. . 

5 

The Koran. 



the Koran. 





Danqora . 

Nazir knows the Koran 

Do. . 

7 

Do. . 


Khan\rah . 

Sohanra, moderate al)i- 

Do. . 

7 

Persian 



lity in Persian and 
Arabic. 





Kotla Shah Mir Alim . 

Nur Muhammad, mo- 

Do. . 

12 

Arabic and 



derate in Arabic and 
Persian. 



Persian. 


asti Shalt Ali . 

Hassan, moderate in 

Do, 

4 

Persian 



Persian. 




Wahyaaa. 

Imam Bakhsh, knows 

Do. . 

6 

The Koran. 


the K iiran. 





1 AM I'i' a. 

Ghulam Mohammad 

Do. . 

7 

Do. . 

Sharf Din and 


Shah, knows the K6- 




C h o t a r Mai 


ran. 




are the note¬ 
worthy Ha- 

Do. 

Kamzan, knows the K6- 

Do. . 

8 

Do. . 



rati. 





Do. 

Alslul Rahim, knows 

Do. . 

6 

Do. . 


the Koran. 





Do. .. 

Ghulam M uhammad, 

Do. . 

6 

Do. . 



knows the Koran. 





Do. 

Kazi Karim Bukhsh. 

Do. . 

5 

The KAran 



knows the Kdr&n and 
Persian. 



and Persian 


Do. 

Hafiz Tnj Muhammad, 

Do. . 

6 

The Kiiran. 



knows tho Kiiran. 





Kolia Mughijin . 



... 


Hero lives Doit 






Ali, Hakim. 


Tathsiialas. 


Kotla Mughlan . 

Pandit Shih Dyal, fair 
ability in Sanskrit, 

Do. . 

6 

Sanakrit. . 

Has also a Gur- 
mukhi School 
attached to a 
Dharamsala, 
with il pupils. 
The toucher.' s 
name is Hur- 
nura Das. Ho 
gets his daily 

KvtTihir . 

Anand Pnri, fair ability 
in Sanskrit. 

Do. . 

3 

Do. 


Ja urtn . 

Mcgha Ham fair ability 
for Sanskrit 

• 

Do. . 

15 

Do. 



Kot Mitthan —Mou.lvi Nur Muhammad is the famous hereditary Hakim 
in this city. 
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In this city there is one Maktab attached to a mosque having 19 pupils 
learning the K6ran and Poetry. Moulvi Nur Muhammad, an excellent scholar, 
and Nabi Bakhsh, are the teachers. They have no fixed income but live on 
alms. 

The other minor schools in the suburbs are at Nurpur, with 10 pupils read¬ 
ing the Kdran; Dera Bhai, with 10 reading Poetry and the K6ran; Bh&gmr , 
with 7 reading the K6ran; Murghai, with 6 reading the Kdran ; Kotla Ged- 
ishah, with 6 pupils being instructed in the K6ran and Poetry; Kotla Hasan 
Jamra with 6 K6ran-reading pupils; Madgola 1 with 4 K6ran and Poetry¬ 
reading pupils; Bdmanka with 3 K6ran-rcading students; Bash Saddiq with 4 
Poetry-reading boys; Basti Sonattra, with one K6mn-reading pupil; Bangdld, 
with 2 Kdran-reading pupils; Basti Dhagar, with 3 pupils reading the 
K6ran and Poetry; Basti Pahli with 2 Kdran-reading pupils. All these, with 
the exception of three are attached to mosques. 

Taunsa. —In this circle Maulvi Muhammad Husain and Maulvi Muhammad 
Yar of Tonsa and Maulvi Muhammad Shall Alam of Sokar and Maulvi Muham¬ 
mad Husain of JDomar are distinguished Arabic scholars and experienced 
physicians, Khair Shah Sayyid of Ghani is an illiterate poet. Maulvi Musa of 
Toma is an eminent Maulvi. 

The principal maktabs in thi/j circle are: 3 in Tonsa under Maulvi Musd, 
Myan Haviit and Hafiz Ahmad Ali, respectively; 1 in Sokar under Maulvi 
Muhammad Shah Alam; 2 in Mangrota under Hafiz Chandan and Myan Jandu 
and 1 at Kot Kasram under Myan Jan Muhammad. The number of pupils 
attending all these schools is 184 (out of which 10 are girls), and the subjects of 

tuition are Arabic, Persian and the Kdran. 

* 

The other Maktabs and K6ran schools in the circle are as follow:— 


Place. 

Hairse (Western) 

Ditto (Eastern) 

Maktil (Majoo) 2 maktab 
Cliolani 

Basti Usman Shah . 

Sanjar 

Matto 

Daraki . 

Bichhra . 

Bindi 

Daera Dinpanah . 
Jhang (Northern) . 
Ditto (Southern) . 
Dona (2 maktabs) . 
Bolani . . 

Morjhingi 
Mari 

Manjhota . 

Tibbi Kasrani. 

Kazi Wall 
Batira 

Basti Buzdar . 

Bind a 

Mundrani (2 maktabs) 
Bughlani . . 


No. of pupils. Subjects taught. 

Boya. Girls. 

. 3 5 The Koran. 

. 5 16 Ditto. 

. 7 ... Ditto. 

. 2 ... Ditto. 

. 1 ... Ditto. 

.15 ... Persian. 

. 6 ... The Koran. 

. 6 6 Ditto. 

. 5 ... Ditto. 

. 6 ... Arabic Grammar. 

. 3 ... The K6rau. 

. 4 ... Ditto. 

. 7 ... Persian and the Koran. 

. 23 ... Ditto. 

. 2 8 Ditto. 

. & ... Ditto. 

. 5 .. Ditto. 

.9 3 Ditto. 

. 4 2 Ditto. 

. 3 1 Ditto. 

. 9 ... Ditto, 

i 17 ... Ditto. 

. 6 ... Ditto. 

. 23 ... Ditto. 

. 7 ... Arabic Grammar. 


Harand. —Myan Aqil Muhammad Bais of Harand is a most distinguished 
scholar and author in this circle. 


There are Maktabs in Harand with 15, Basti Panch Ali with 3, Lundi 
with 6, Lalgarh with 10, Miranpur with 8, Bhakkarpur with 7, Tibbi Lundan 
with 10, Judrindan with 10 and Banbli with 4 pupils. 

The subjects of tuition are the K6ran and Persian. 

Yi.RU.—Ghulam Muhammad Kuraishi is the famous Moulvi in thisThana. 
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There are no schools in this Thana with the exception of the following 
minor Maktabs at Bdtil, with 16 pupils reading Hadis and Fiqa; Tdru 
with 15 pupils reading Persian and the Koran; JBaati Hot, with 26 pupils 
reading the Koran and Persian; Sadar Bui, with 13 Koran-reading students; 
Mrwar, with 9 Koran-reading students; Ohhabri Wdld , with 10 pupils reading 
the Koran; Sandela, with 20 Perso-Arahio students. All these Maktabs are 
attached to mosques. 

Ojhan has a Moulvi of the name of Musa, and a Bhai of the name of 
Santokh Has. 

This Thana has a Maktab, attached to a mosque, at which 25 students attend. 
Moulvi Musa, a good Arabic and Persian scholar, teaches Arabic, Persian and 
the Koran to these pupils. He gets 10 Rs. per month from the Nawab of the 
place. There is also a Gurmukhi School, attached to a Dharamsala. In this 
school Bhai Santokh Has instructs 12 pupils in the Granth. He gets Its. 15 
monthly from the city punches. There is a minor Maktab at Eotla Jdfir, 
attended by 14 Koran-reading pupils. 

DAjal. —There is one Moulvi mentioned in this Thana, whose name is 
Murid Ghaus and who lives at Nushehra. 

Bhatti Sulgyan in this Thana has a Maktab with 6 pupils, attached to a 
mosque. The teachers are Moulvi Gliulam Haidar and Moulvi Usman, men of 
moderate abilities. Their income amounts to about Rs. 60, in kind, yearly. 

•Extra. List. 


Lala Aya Ham, Histrict Inspector of Schools .of Hehra Ghazi Khan, 
sends the following list of schools:— 


Names of towns and Tillages. 


No. of 

Mak tabs. 

Locality. 

Number 
of pupils. 

Subjects taught. 

Tamil Babguah. 













Attached to 



Buti Na.ir 





i 

Moaqno 

6 

The Kordn, and Peraian (Guliatdn and Boatdn. 

Barrl Shah 






Ditto 

6 

Ditto. 

Chandarmwdld . 





i 

Ditto 

6 

Ditto and Peraian (Guliatdn and Boatdn). 

Fanjd . 





i 

Ditto 

mmm 

Ditto ditto ( ditto ditto ). 

Aliwdld . 





i 

Ditto 

SB’S 

Ditto. 

Haji Hamand . 
Buti UaUnd ■ 





i 

Ditto 

H 

Ditto ditto ( ditto ditto ). 

Yaki . . 





/ 


■ 

t There are only one or two 

Jam 

Aiaam 





> 6 

Ditto 

|§|J 

T . } pupils in each of these places. 

* J Therefore the total number 

Natdk . 





V 



(. tor all ia only stated. 

Hdaad . . 

Hord 





1 

Ditto 

i 

The Koran. 

Ddjal . . 





4 

Ditto 

26 

Ditto and Peraian. 

Buti Huad 





1 

Ditto 

6 

Ditto. 

Danwar . 





1 

Ditto 

7 

Ditto. 

Hdjlpor . 





1 

Ditto 

6 

Ditto. 

Baatt Pnnar . 





1 



• 

Hajo 

Kot Jdnn 





! 4 

Ditto 

10 

The Koran. 

Akilpnr . 



e 


4 

Ditto 

10 

Ditto. 

Diuggo . 

Baau Kotla Hold 





1 

Ditto . 

10 

Ditto. 

Kotld Ahmad . 
Bud lamail . 





1 ® 

Ditto 

so 

Ditto 

Gabel, Buti Rlnddn 
Kotla Sher If chain mad 




J 





Toma, Mangrotd , Sokar, Bera Qhdxi Khan, and Kotld Nasir have each a 
Mahhjani School (the first four attached to shops), attended by 11,10, 30, 
SO, and 5 pupils respectively. The subjects taught in the first four are Lande 
and Multiplication tables, and in the firth only Lande. 


■ • Beaidea the principal taheeb attached to moequea, there are en« or two boya bund reading in afaaoet tntj other 

WMfMi 
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DERAJAT DIVISION. 

BANNU DI8TRICT. 

GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


Dinner. 

! 

No. of 

Maktabs and 
Madrasis. 

No. of 
Tupils. 

No. of 
Sanskrit 
Schools, j 

No. of 
Pupils. 

No. of 
Gurmukhi 
8chools. 

No. of 
Pupils. 

No. of 
Landeor 

Mahsjaui 

Schools. 

No. of 
Pupils. 

Total 
nnmbar of 
Indigenous ■ 
Schools, 

Total 

Bumtw 

FapUa. 

Bautin 

105 

1,540 

■ 

■ 

14 , 

mi 

8 

78 

D 

1,636 


Bannu. —Ghulam .Tan, Mansa Ram, Chhotu Ram, Bahawal Khan, Kura 
Ram, Tika Ram, Beli Ram, Vazir Khan, Najaf AH are the noteworthy 
Hakims; Qutub Uddin, Amir Ulla, Saleh Din, Khair Ulla, Haji Gul, Muhamad 
Alim, Golam Yusaf, Ruh Ulla, Badar Din, Mir Riza, Alim Khan, Nur Ulla, 
Shah Jahan, Gulab Din, are the well known Moulvis; Lekh Raj, Kahar 
Singh, Ram Das, Kanhya Singh, Bara Singh, Niranjan Singh, Gurdial Singh, 
Nihal Singh and Sant Singh arV the Bh&is. 

Edwardesabad.— There is' an Urdu and a Persian School at Edwardesabad, 
held in a Shivala, attended by 25 Urdu and Persian-reading pupils. This 
Maktab is conducted by Kabli Mai, who has a fair knowledge of the subjects 
taught. No Patshala exists here. 

There is one Gurmukhi School connected with a Dharamsala. The numer¬ 
ical strength of this school is 25. In this school only Gurmukhi is taught 
by Bawa Ram Das, who gets Rs. 2 per mensem. 

There are two smaller Gurmukhi Schools besides this, attended by S6 pupils, 
This thana has one Mah&jani School. Forty students attend this school. The 
teacher’s name is Duni Chand, who teaches Lande and Ndgri. His income 
from the students amounts to about Rs. 10 per mensem. 

Mianwali. —Dost Ali is the eminent Moulvi in this Thana, and Asa Singh 
the noteworthy Bh&i. The other well-known Hakims in this Thana are Devi 
Das and Jasvant at Vatta Khel and Abdul Rasul at Chak Dala. 

There are two Maktabs, attached to mosques, in this place, attended by 
20 students reading the Koran. 

The other Maktabs in this Thana are, one at Van Majhran, with 12 pupils, 
Vatta Khail, with 12, Billu Khail has three with 40, Kundian 2 with 20, Shahbaz 
Khail 1 with 12, Selhwan 4 with 53, Phakra 3 with 51, Musa Khail 1 with 50, 
Chakrala 1 with 15, and Mouza CHI 1 with 18. All these Maktabs are attached 
to mosques, and in all of them the Korapi and Muhammadan Law is taught, with 
the exception of Selhwan and Phakra, where Arabic and Persian are taught. 
They have no fixed income. Some teachers get something in cash and others 
in kind up to Rs. 2 or 3 a month. The teachers possess moderate abilities. 
Pathshiilas there are none in this circle. There is a Gurmukhi School in each 
of the following villages: Vatta Khail, Kundian, Billu Khail, and Musa 
Khail ; the number of pupils attending are 5, 8, 10 and 20, respectively, the 
subjects taught being Gurmukhi, Hindi, and Vyakam; all are attached to 
Dharamsalas. 

The well-known Moulvis of this Thana are Ahmed Din in Vatta Khail , 
Syed Rasul in Van Majhran, Ali Muhamad in Selhawan, Chan Pirin CHI, Syed 
Ahmed in Musa Khail, and Qazi Ghulam Nabi in Chakrala. 

t 

The Pandits are Jassu Lai in Billu Khail, Lai Chand in Kundian, mi 
Devi Dyal in Musa Khail. , f 

The Bh&is in the suburbs are Gyan Singh and Gauhra Ramin Vatta Khali, 
Kahar Singh in Billu Khail, and Bhagat Singh in Kundian. t 
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Mojha.—Q azi Ghulam Mustafa of Shakarpari is the famous Hakim in. 
fhiB Thana. He is in medical attendance on the Malaks of Kola Bdgh. The 
well-known Moulvi is Ghulam Husain of Vahe Vdli. Mill Sant Sukh is the 
eminent Bh&i of Mojha . 

There are no Schools, Maktahs or Patlishdlas in this Thana. The Imams 
attached to the mosques teach the Koran to a few hoys and get in return bread, 
com at harvest and some cash on the occasion of the pupil finishing his Koran. 

KAlA BIgii.—H as one Maktab held in a mosque, in which only the Koran is 
taught to 70 boys by Hafizes, Ahmed Mahmud and Ghulam llusain, and Sharaf 
Din, who are all of them indifferent scholars. The teachers get bread and 
nothing more. 

IsA Khail. —Mian Muluk Ali of Kulnr is the eminent Maulvi in this 
Thana, the well-known Hakims being ltoehi Ham of Kamrii, Ghulam Muham¬ 
mad Shaikh of Isa Khail, Qazi Abdulla and Ghulam Ali of Kanglanwala. 
Earn Eakkha is the noteworthy Pandit and Gurmukh Singh the first Bliai. 

i 

Isa Khail has six Maktabs, attached to mosques, with 118 pupils. In these 
the Koran, Hadis, Urdu and Persian are taught by the following teachers :—Qazi 
Nur Kamal, Mian Hap, Ghulam Haidar, Mian Ahmed Ali, Fateh Sher Ali 
and Mussummat Baklitan, wife of Ali. 

Kalur has Maktabs and a Gurmuklii School,* attended by 21 and 5 
students respectively ; the Maktabs being kept by Mian Maluk Ali, Sultan 
Ahmed and Zam’an Ali, and the Gurmukhi School by Pokhar llam. The sub¬ 
jects taught in the Maktabs are the Koran, story books and Uadis. 

Targ bns 4 Maktabs, with 23 pupils, taught by Mian Ghulam Muhammad 
Nur Alim, Ghulam Ali and JIafiz Khoja. There is also a Gurmukhi School 
here, with 0 pupils, taught by Bliai Khem Chand. The Koran is taught in the 
Maktab and Gurmukhi in the Gurmukhi School. 

Kamar Mas rati.—A t this place there are 3 Maktabs with 20 pupils 
who read the Koran and books on poetry. The teachers’ names are Muhammad 
Azim, Ali Muhammad, Muhammad Shafi. They get no fixed salary. 

Mnhda Khel has one Maktab, containing 7 pupils, who are taught poetry 
and the Ktfran by Imaniuddin. The teacher has no fixed income. 

Pilan.—H ere there is a Maktab held in a mosque. In this Mian llamand, 
a great Arabic, and Persian scholar, teaches the Koran to 00 pupils gratuitously. 
There is a Mahajani School with 8 pupils, who are taught Landc gratuitously 
by Makand Earn. 

Harnoli has one Maktab, in a mosque, in which Khwaja Umar, a man 
of learning, gives lessons in Arabic to 18 pupils gratuitously. There is a 
Gurmukhi School also, attended by 80 pupils who read Gurmukhi with Bawa 
Amar Das, an Udasi Faqir. This school is attached to a Dharamsala. Instruc¬ 
tion is given gratuitously. 

.Lakki.— In this Police station Gopal Earn, Dwara, Abdul Rahman and 
Thala are the famous Hakims; Ali Muhammad, Muhammad Husain, Jauhar 
Shah, Dur&nd, and Abdul Wahab are the Moulvis. 

There are two Maktabs here attached to mosques, with 40 students reading 
Persian and Arabic. Moulvi Ali Muhammad and Muhammad Hassan, good 
■cholars in Arabic and Persian, are the teachers. This Thana has also two 
Gurmukhi Schools, with 12 boys, attached to Dharamsalas. Kalu Shah and 
Hardit Shah are the teachers. 

Langar Khail of Kathi Khan, Ohulam Moman Khail, Ahmad Khail, Baggu 
Khel, Kamal Khail have each got a Maktab, with 16, 8, 9, 60 and 12 pupils. 
In these the Kdran and Arabic are taught. The first is attached to a mosque. 

Ghor Lawana. —In this Thana there are four Maktabs, one in Ghor 
Lnuoana with 10 pupils, one at Ismail Khail with 11 pupils, one at Mnzajjar 
Khan with 5 pupils, and one at Jlardatiu Shah, with 5 pupils. The first 

w 1 
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three are attached to mosques and have for their subjects of study Arabic, 
Persian and Pashtu, the fourth is not so attached, and Persian and Urdu are the 
subjects of tuition. Muhammad Akbar Shah, Moulvi Ahmed, Gul Muhammad 
and Gul Hasan are the teachers. They know little Urdu, but are good scholars 
in Pashtu and Arabic. Their average monthly income, in kind, is Rs. 6 each. 

The famous Maulvis in this Thana are, Maulvis Muhammad and Muham¬ 
mad Akhar Shah. 

Marban. —In this Thana, there is a Madrassa at JSawid , with 14 pupils 
taught by Abdul Majid, of moderate abilities. The subjects taught are Urdu 
and Persian. Teacher’s income Rs. 5 a month with daily bread. There is a 
Mahajani School at Naiodr, in which Lande and a little Gurmukhi is taught to 27 
pupils. This school is held in a Dharamsala. Teacher’s name is Lekhraj, who 
gets daily bread from the guardians of his pupils. 

Additional Lilt of Schools received from a private Informant. 

Maktabs. 


Name of Village or Town. 

Name of Teacher. 

Number of 
School*. 

Number of 
pupil*. 

Buhjeeti taught. 

Abu Khail .... 


i 

8 

The Ktiran and Fiqn, 

Paindnh Nichan Khali . 

... 

i 

8 

Fiqa and Poetry. 

Fiqn, the Kdran and Poetry. 

Khoedad Khali 


2 

12 

DaddewAlu .... 

" ... <■ 

i 

6 

The Koran. • 

Deo Kh&il .... 



6 

1)0. 

Zangi Khail .... 


i 

8 

Grammar and Fiqa. 

Savad Khail .... 


i 

8 

The Koran, Poetry, Books of Medicine. 

lbak Khail .... 


2 

40 

The Koran, Poetry, Books of Medicine. 

Mandrah Khail 


1 

12 

The Koran. 

Mir Azam Michan Khail. 


1 

8 

Grammar, Poetry and Fiqa. 

Mini Khail .... 

Mohammad Hus¬ 
sain. 

1 

15 or 25 

Fiqn, Grammar, Syntax, Mantiq, Natural 
Sciences, Mathematics, Uadis, Tafsir, 
Persian.- 

Ditto. 

Ali Muhammud • 

1 

10 

Fiqa, Grammar, Syntax, Mantiq, Natnral 
Sciences, Mathematic., Hadis, Tafsir, 
Persian. 

Ditto. 

Jawahir Shill 

1 

20 

F qa. Grammar, Syntax, Mantiq, Natnral 
i ciences. Mathematics, Hadis, Tafsir, 
Persian. 

Ditto. 

... 

3 

n 

Fiqa, Grammar, Syntax, Mantiq, Natnral 
Sciences, Mathematics, Hadis, Tafsir, 
Persian. 

Nadir Kliail .... 

... 

i 

4 

The Koran. 

Baijiit Khail .... 


i 

3 

Do. 

Titar Khail Gate Khan . 

... 

i 

8 

Grammar, Fiqa and Poet™. 

Jang Khail .... 

... 

i 

9 

The Kdran. 

Daulat Tojah Zii . 

... 

i 

* 

Fiqa. 

S hem un Khail 


i 

6 

Do. 

Ghazni Khail .... 

... 

i 

8 

Grammar, Poetry and the Koran. 

Gandi XTinar Chak . 

... 

i 

4 

Poetry and Fiqa. 

Landewuh .... 

... 

i 

ID 

Fiqa. 

Mannundi .... 

... 

i 

15 

Do. 

Zafar Khail .... 


i 

5 

Poetry, Fiqa aqd the Kdran. 

Adam Zai 

..a 

i 

12 

Poetry and Fiqs. 

Ahmad Zii 

... 

i 

8 

Do. Do. 

1 itri Khail .... 

... 

i 

4 

Fiqa. 

Tajori. 

... 

i 

12 

Do. 

Takhti Khail .... 

... 

i 

4 

Do. 

Durka. 

... 


8 

Do. 

Kot Kashmir .... 

Khair Muhammad. 

2 

22 

Fiqa, Grammar and Syntax. 

Warli ..... 

... 

1 

6 

Fiqa. 

Oarhi Barkharidr Faqir . 

... 

1 

8 

The Kdran. 

Oarhi Sill tan Mahmod KhAn . 

... 

1 

5 

Poetry. 

Sahibdid Khan MaidAd Khail. 

... 

1 

4 

Do. 

Alim Shah Khail . 

... 

1 

12 

The Kdran. 

Mndni Khail .... 


1 

8 

Do. 

Baati. 

••• 

1 

t 

The Kdran.Fiqa and Persian, 

Kir Harden Shah . 

••• 

1 

8 



Gurmukhi Schools. 


Mini Khel .... 

Hardit Shah . 

mm 

6 

Gurmukhi. 

Nir Hardee Shah . . 

Hardee Shah’s son 



Do. 


or grandson. 


H 
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Another private informant adds the following names of eminent persons 
and of indigenous schools in this district:— 

Bannu. — Pandit Totta Ram; Maulvis Faizullah, Muhammad Ilayat, 
Ghulam Eadim; Bhai Tek Singh and Dara Shah, a famous Pashtu poet. 

Isa KhaiIj. — Hakims Amirchand, Lalchand, Dasondha Ram, Nur Muham¬ 
mad, Shaikh Najaf, Nur Muhammad second, Dost Ali, Ghulam, Husain, Ali, 
Fazal and Haidar (an oculist and surgeon famous for his skill in lithotomy); 
Maulvis Kazi Nur Kamal, Ghulam Rasul, Muhammad Husain, Jan Muham¬ 
mad, Imam Din, Muhammad Azam and Bahauddin; Pandits Ganesh Das, 
Basdeo Ram, Ruchi Ram, Topan Lai and Ramdyal and Bhais Narayan Singh, 
Wasewa Singh, Ram Singh, Shivdyal Singh, Perdlian Singh, Kliem Singh and 
Bhagat Pohkar Das. 

Mian Wali. — Hakim Shamgir; Pandits Ramcliand, Behari Lai, Chhail 
Das, Sham Das; Maulvis Ali Muhammad, Sayyid Rasul, Muhammad Hayat, 
Nur-i-Mustafa, Hafiz Ghulam Husain, Ghulam Mustafa and Kamruddin and 
Bhais Gulab Singh, Bava Amar Das, Kalyan Singh and Asa Singh. 

Lakki. — Maulvis Khair Muhammad, Qul Ahmad’, Sualeh Din, Tahir Din, 
Jan Muhammad, Ibrahim, Jan Muhammad second, Zaafran and Umargul, 
Bhai Sarup Singh. 

The following arc the schools to bo added to those already recorded:— 


Placo. 

No. of schools. 

No.'of pupil*. 

Subjects taught. 

Salima 

1 

12 

The Koran. 

Bazar Ahmad Khan . 

i 

20 

Ditto. 

Jam]u Khail 

i 

20 

Ditto. 

Katti Sadat 

i 

20 

Ditto. 

Murban . 

i 

12 . 

Ditto. 

Akbar Khan 

l 

10 

Ditto. 

Multan . 

l 

6 

Ditto. 


If.B .—The above return reachod too late to enable me to enter thu names of tho above scholars in the list of 
Maulvis, &.C., in Part V. 
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DERAJAT DIVISION. 

DERA ISMAEL KHAN. 


GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


District. 

No. or 
Alik tabs. 

No. of 
pupils. 

No. of 
Sanscrit 
Schools. 

} 

1 No. ol 
pupils. 

No. of 
Gurmukhl 
Schools. 

‘ .. . 1 

No. or 
pupils. 1 

i 

No. of 

Muhsjanl. 

No. of . 

pupils. ’ 

Total 

number of 
Schools. 

Total 
number of 
pupils. 

Deri Ieoiail 
Khan 

i 

j 190 

1,755 

IB 

220 

17 

192 

24 

497 

246 

2,664 


There are very few indigenous schools in this district. Tho number of all 
kinds of such schools, the pupils attending them, and other particulars connected 
therewith are given in detail in the accompanying statement: 


1. Madras as. —When a Mulla in a village or town takes up the task of 
giving religious instruction, he goes and sits in a mosque and in a few days 4 or 
5 little hoys collect round him to learn to read. These are often sent to tho 
school by the parents to keep them out of mischief rather than receive useful 
lessons. The method of imparting instruction is very defective. Boys are re¬ 
quired to learn by rote each word of their lessons, and the consequence is that 
very few of them ever succeed in finishing the Koran. As soon as the hoys 
get older they leave the school to assist their parents in their respective callings: 
so that after having spent 4 or 5 years or even more in the Madrasa the hoys 
are as ignorant as those who have never seen the school. The income of village 
Mullas is not fixed, hut a fee called “ Bismalla ” is paid them hy the agricul¬ 
tural classes on the occasion of collectimr their grain heaps. The people of the 
village also give “ Wazifa ” or baked bread to the Mulla every night. On the 
occasion of a festival also the “Mulla” obtains food and other presents from 
the villagers. W T lien the pupil finishes a chapter of the Koran, he must give 
some “ Hadia” or present to his teacher before commencing the next. But all 
these presents are considered to be alms, and it is always understood that he 
teaches the boys gratis. 


2. Other Religious Books. —Religious instruction other than lessons in 
the Koran is limited only to a small number of Talib-ul-ilms. These generally 
quit their homes and attend such Madrasas, the teachers of which arc noted for 
their knowledge in Arabic literature. They mostly subsist on “ Wazifas ” sent 
to the mosque by the people. In some instances they beg their own bread. 
The most eminent schools of this class are in Bern. They are two in number, 
and the names of head Maulvis are Salih Muhammad and Abdul Ghafur. Re¬ 
ligious books, logic and Arabic grammar arc taught in them. They finish 
their course by about 30 years of age, but after they leave the school, they 
become highly bigotted Mussulmans, looking down upon the whole world as 
kafirs or infidels. With all their knowledge they arc practically unable to 
compose a letter.* 


3. Persian. —Persian is usually commenced after the hoy has finished his 
Koran. Tire following text books are used in all the Persian indigenous 
schools:— 


1. A mad Nama. 

2. Karima. 

3. Nieab Zaruri. 

4. Guiistan. 


5. Bos tan. 

6. Yusuf Zulnikha. 

7. Sikandar Nama. 

3. A few inshag or letter-writers. 


No method or system is observed in teaching, and the consequence is that 
the work of 2 or 3 years is rendered a tedious task of from 7 to 10 years. 

4. Pathshalas. —Only the Brahmins give their sons instruction in Sanscrit 
reading and writing. The teachers get no remuneration for their pains, tho 
work of imparting “ vidia ” or knowledge being, considered by them the most 

* It must be noticed that thie Report baa been supplied by tbe Dietrict Inapeetor of 8choo]», Ghulam Mu¬ 
hammad Kban, and by Daira Ram, Deputy Superintendent of tbe Vernacular Dietrict Office of Dehra I email 
Khan, formerly a Government School teacher, and now a leading Member of tbe Sabha Society of that plaoe. 
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sublime end noble. Most of the hoys leave off the school when they have 
finished a few elementary books relating to funeral and conjugal rites and 
ceremonies. Dera has the most eminent Sanscrit scholars in the district. 
They teach Vyakaran or Grammar, Jotash or Astronomy and Vedant Shastras. 

5. Gubmukhi.— Gurmukhi is taught in some of the temples. The pupils 
pay a small weekly fee either in atta or copper coin. The course is considered 
to be finished when the boy can read the “ Granth.” He then leaves the school 
and pays a small sum as present to the teacher. Gurmukhi reading being easy 
to learn, the more advanced men read with their relatives or even neighbours. 

0. Ma.haja.ni.— The Hindus invariably know the elements of Mahajani. 
Boys are sent to read, to write and repeat multiplication tables to a venerable 

Hindu who, it may he noticed, is unable to do any other work. In fact, the 

teacher has nothing to do hut to keep an eye on the pupils. They teach each 
other and when the account-keeping is finished, the boys leave the school and 
join their father’s or relative’s shops, and it is there that they are trained in 
the native mode of account keeping. If in a village no teacher is available to 
teach the boys, they are taught by their own father and brothers. 

The multiplication tables current are as follows:— 

1. Ikki or lx 10 to 5x10 8. Clitmtriliir or 30 x 10 to 40 x 10 

2. Cbhakki or 6x10 to 10x10 9. SawAya or 1 x 1$ to at) x 1J 

3. GiyAri (yAn'/or 11 x 10 to 15x10 10. I)enra or 1x1$ to 50 x 1$ 

4. Sollii or 16 x 10 to 20 x 10 11. 'AilhAo or lx 2$ to 50x2$ 

5. Ikwihir or 21 x 10 to 25 x 10 12. Tak Paisa or table of money. 

8. Chhnwihir or 26 x 10 to 30 x 10 13, Path Paropior tabic of measurement. 

7. Ikatriliir or 31 x 10 to 35 x 10 

The Mahajani teachers are paid as in the case of ^Gurmukhi teachers. 

Among the names of distinguished Maulvis, Hakims, Pandits, &c., are 
brought to notice:— 

Maulvis.— Saleh Muhammad, Abdul Ghafur, Alla Dad and Mulla Miskin, 
Hakims.—Pazal Ali, Zind Ali and Tikam Earn. Pandits .— Mohun Lai, Kishau 
Dasaud Eiki Kcsli. Bhais.— Kirpal Singh and Bawa Khern Das. 

The largest maktab in this district is at the town of Dera Ismail Khan, 
attached to a mosque under two teachers, Saleh Muhammad and Abdul Ghafur 
with 40 pupils under each; they are both good Arabic scholars and instruct 
their pupils in Persian, Arabic, Theology and Logic. They have no fixed income. 

The largest Patshala is also in Dera Ismail Khan. It is held in a private 
house in charge of Gundo Lai, who is well versed in Sanscrit and teaches to 35 
boys Yiyakaran and Jotash, and has also no fixed income. The best Gur¬ 
mukhi school is at Kalachi attached to a Dharamsala under Ganga Earn with 12 
pupils who learn, read and write in Gurmukhi. 


Dera has the three largest Mahajani schools of the district under Jugal 
Das, Ditta and Eamaiya with 50, 40 and 10 pupils respectively, who each pay 
some small monthly fee to their teacher. The Mahajani system of account- 
keeping is the principal subject of tuition. Annexed table gives the total of 
indigenous schools and their number of pupils in this district:— 



|i 1 



Tab all Dm Itmasl Khan 0 114 Koran. 

Religion 

Hooka. 

Persian. 

Knlaohl .... II M Ditto. 

Tank .... I) III Ditto. 


. . . 98 111 . Ditto. 

Tont . MO 1,710 
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Part IIL 


A. — General Statement showing the number of pupils in indigenous schools in the Panjab, at also 
tie number of persons “ under instruction ” according to the Census of 1881 and the number 
of pupils in Government and Aided schools (see pages 14 to 16 of the Preface to this report). 


Diatriot. 

m 

IL 

III. 

nr. 

V. 

N amber of 
pupil* in 
Govern¬ 
ment and 
aided 
school*. 

Number of 
persons 
“under in- 
Htruetlon " 
according 
to Census. 

_J_ 

Balance, 
number 
of pupils in 
indigenous 
school* 
after de¬ 
ducting 
number* in 
column 1 
from 

column 11. 

Number of 
pupil* in 
indigenous 
schools 
aeon »ding 
to Police, 
District 
and private 
Be turns. 

Higher 
number 
in each 
district 
taken to 
represent 
the actual 
number.* 

Delhi 



4,317 

6,730 

2,419 

8,304 

3,304 

Karnal 



3,922 

2,778 

856 

659 

1,042 

Gurguon 



3,118 

3,382 

2K> 

1,012 

659 

Hi. Mr 



1,4-12 

1,737 

295 

1,111 

i,in 

Bohtak ... 



2,37 s 

2,K97 

619 

1,181 

1,184 

Sinu. 



G22 

3,689 

3,067 

1,014 

•1,014 

Amballa 
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• If the number of pupils aseer- 
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. schools in higher than tho 
number elated to be “under 
instruction '* in the census 
return* (after deducting the 
pupil* in Government and 
aided schools), (ban tho for¬ 
mer number in taken. If, 
however, tho balance of the 
rcnsiiHi* larger than the num- 
iK*r, a* yet, ascertained to in* in 
indigenous schools, the census 
return in accepted. 
tThc reason for taking the lower 
number ha* been already ex- 
plained. 


t In rpitcof every effort and both 
telegraphing and writing to the 
inriou*. Authorities, no rctu.u* 
of that District him- jet been 
leci-ned. The “ImiImk e." how¬ 
ever. under column ill may 
will be assumed to represent 
the lowest number of pupil* 

111 indigenous schools. 


J J .—Statement showing the number of (a) Mahtabs and Madrasas, (b) Pa/shilns , (r) Gurmuhhi 
schools, (it) Mahajnni schools and of their respective pupils on 30th October 1882 
throughout, the Paujab. 
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II. —Gurgaon District. 
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III.— Karnal District. 
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rv. —HlSSAB DISTRICT. 



V.— Roiitak Distiuct. 
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A general abstract qf He Indigenous Schools in the Punjab? —(continued). 



UMBALLA DIVISION. 
VII.— Umbaila District. 
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VIII.— Ludhiana District. 
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A general abstract of the Indigenous Schools in the Punjab —(continued). 
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IX. —Simla Djstiuct, 
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A general abetraet of tie Indigenous Schools in the Pn#jul —(concluded) 



XV.— Muzafrargarh District. 
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XVI.— Moytgomkry District. 
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... 

... 

22 

195 

Vairowal 

12 

118 

i 

10 

8 

124 

2 

24 

28 

276 

Lopoki ... ... 

6 

136 



... 

... 

3 

42 

9 

177 

Tinutuin 

9 

102 

... 


13 

• 68 

2 

36 

24 

205 

Ajnol* ... ... 

18 

m 


... 

4 

26 

... 


22 

203 

Amritur City 

64 

1 

907 | 

60 

1.027 1 

20 

792 

12 

607 

145 

3,398 

Total 

132 11,795 1 

63 

l."7I ! 

Gt 1 1.193 

24 

798 

2K4 

rtSfij 


XVIII.—UlRDAPPl'II. 


tattli liarU 

t 

7 

78 

1 

4 





8 

82 

Sri Govindpur ... 

6 

38 



3 

19 


... 

9 

67 

Tathankot 

4 

38 

2 

32 



1 

11 

7 

81 

Chbamal ... ... 

34 

271 

2 

10 

1 

8 

... 

... 

37 

298 

Pannanand ... . 

6 

37 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

6 

87 

Pina KagW 

12 

98 

1 

8 




... 

13 

108 

Batala 

£0 

190 

1 

IS 



2 

85 

23 

»||g 

Kanhnwan ... 

4 

16 

1 


2 

■ 


... 

7 

31 

Eot Hinan 

10 

104 

... 

... 



... 

... 


104 

Pern Nanak 

16 

182 

o 

• 

36 

2 

66 


... 


283 

Gonbupor 

13 

105 

2 

7 

... 

... 

... 

... 


112 


131 ! 

1,163 

12 

128 

8 

98 

3 

96 

164 

1.487 


xix.—S ialkot District. 


Sialkut City 














„ Circle 


... 


■ 152 

1,920 

3 

26 

2 

48 

7 

212 

164 

2,206 

„ Cantonments 

... 













Falora ... 

• 

Zafarwai 

... 



62 

670 

4 

63 

1 

12 

2 

81 

69 

672 

Baiya 

... 

... 


29 

298 





1 

60 

30 

348 

Karuwal 

... 

... 












Paarur 














Kala Bobha Singh 




■ 111 

1,137 

1 

10 

10 

m 

119 

8 

114 

130 

1,880 

8a tin b ... 

... 


J 

- 










Dharamkot 




4 

60 

... 

... 

1 

8 

... 

... 

6 

88 

Paalu 


... 

| 

94 


6 

64 

13 

191 

12 

206 

126 

1,664 

Wamryal 



3 



• 








Meaui 

... 



11 

120 

... 

... 

2 

16 

... 

m 

18 

186 

Pahukalyan 


... 


2 

4o; 


... 

... 

... 

ES 


• 

40 


Total 

... 

466 

6,866 

14 

162 

29 

894 

80 

612 

628 

6,613 


-•am. 
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d pmtT4l abstract sf ikt Indigenous Sehoolt »'» the Panjab —(ooRtinned)'. 



LAHORE DIVISION. 


XX.— Lahorb District. 


Patti 

... 


... 

11 

—r~ 
112 

1 

23 

2 

20 

m 

18 

15 

173 

llogbal Suml 



... 

1 

14 



1 

12 

■ 

20 

3 

46 

Sbahdara 



... 

ZS 

281 



6 

63 

2 

13 

36 

347 

Khndian 



... 

2 

10 



... 

• 

2 

24 

4 

34 

IdiUiani 


... 

... 

7 

CO 



... 

... 



7 

60 

Bhai I’heru 



«... 

1 

17 



4 

31 



6 

48 

Xangtawala 




3 

32 



6 

88 



8 

120 

Kanganpur 

... 


... 

7 

146 

... 


3 

105 



10 

251 

Clarkabod 


... 

... 

6 

69 



1 

12 



7 

71 

Em Kacliha 


... 


1 

6 



2 

9 



3 

14 

Chung 




7 

04 



... 




7 

64 

Valtoba 




2 

29 



... 

... 



2 

2B 

Mananwan 




5 

69 



1 

3 



6 

62 

Sbarakpor 




4 

257 



6 

47 

■ 

1 


308 

Kaaur 



... 

39 

3G7 

3 

24 

... 

... 

I 


46 

497 

Cbunvan 

... 



6 

71 



... 

... 

l 


7 

141 

Knhalra 




3 

16 

.»• 


... 

... 


H 

3 

IS 

Uuridki 




3 

22 



1 

8 

H 


4 


Labor* 



... 

160 

2,627 

28 

830 

13 

183 

15 


216 

3,787 

* 


Total 

... 

295 

4,247 


377 



28 


398 

6,097 


* 


XXL —Gujraxwala District. 


Chijnawala 


19 

450 

10 

159 

10 

117 

1 

80 


60S 

Haflmbad 


19 

230 

2 

29 

1 


1 

11 

1 

280 

Ahnanabad 


14 


••a 

... 

2 

13 

1 

60 


267 

Waairabad 

... ... 

72 

878 

2 

47 

7 

104 

m 

108 

1 

1,137 

KiUa Didar Singh 

... ... 

6 

75 

... 

... 

4 

38 

i 

15 


128 

Zimmgdk 

... ... 

•*.. 


1 

6 

1 

24 

i 

IS 

1 

45 

Ptndi Uhattyan ... 

... ... 

2 

11 

••• 

... 



2 

95 

8 

204 

Akalgarb 

... ... 

30 

238 

2 

26 

4 


8 

61 

39 

410 

Shaikhupor 

••• 

6 

44 

... 


1 


... 


m 

62 

KlaoaUanaoa. 

•46 ... 

29 

• 

303 

. 1 

6 

1 

1 

... 


m 

SIS 

1 

Total 

197 

2,433 

18 

272 

*35 

481 

16 

468 

266 

3,644 
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A general abstract of the Indigenous Schools in the PayoS—(continued). 



Natlan. 

It* 

••• 

H« 

*.» 

... 

1 

10 

B 

41 

n 

30 

11 

18 

Hnktaur 

•M 


Ml 

14 

74 

.*• 

ee. 

8 

16 

I 

... 

17 

90 

Foowpnr 

... 

... 


m 

243 

r 

I.* 

... 

1 

6 

m 

14 

87 

808 

EotBhki 


*»e 

IM 

Hj 



••• 

... 

... 

fl 

24 

1 

84 

JeU«l*1»a 



Mt 

■ 

46 


... 

..I 

... 

.«• 

... 

8 

M 

BtgahpoittM 

... 

•*« 

Ml 

10 

167 

Ml 

... 

8 

116 

... 

... 

18 

288 

Hog* 


••• 

•M 

1 

6 



1 

6 

3 

29 

5 

39 

Zim 



(M 

81 

193 

III 


..I 

... 

... 

... 

11 

105 

lUkhn 

... 


• to 

10 

63 


... 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

10 

68 

Feroicpnr Cnntanment 

••• 

IM 

... 

•It 

1 

£0 

.*• 

... 

1 

60 


70 

Fenaepcr City 


••• 

... 

4 

45 

6 

67 

8 

12 

2 



209 

STcwakilla 

w> 

Ml 

... 

14 

£44 


• ft 

... 

... 

1 



864 

Dhnmnkot 


... 


£2 

275 

1 

35 

4 

18 

3 



886 

Ghll .., 

fee 

... 

If* 

6 

87 

£ 

22 

3 

34 

1 

li 


100 

Nibal 6ingbmle 

... 


8 

22 

... 

m 

m 

63 

... 

B 


86 

Sztn... 

... 

... 

... 

4 

29 


B 

II 

... 

... 

1 

■ 

29 

* 


Total 


137 

1,345 

11 

144 

35 

811 

14 

326 




RAWALPINDI DIVISION. 
XXIII.— Rawalpindi Disteict. 


BowalpinOi 


... 

... 

25 

377 

8 

£3 

14 

247 

7 

285 

49 

932 

Mali 

... 

•II 

... 

84 

648 

... 

... 

12 

847 

(•• 

... 

46 

896 

Find Snltani 


•»» 

... 

82 

523 

« 

10 

6 

150 

... 

M« 

89 

*688 

KtUnr 

••• 

... 

... 


173 


It. 

8 

89 

... 

... 

13 

262 

Ham 

... 

... 

... 

6 

um 

H 

8 

8 

*90 

1 

'70 

10 

880 

Fctahjang 

... 

... 

... 

8 

62 

1 

80 

1 


HI 

Ml 

10 

169 

Bamt 

... 

... 

... 

£4 

262 

•i. 

Ml 

4 


••* 

... 

88 

897 

8ugj*nl 

••• 

... 

... 

"8 

102 

... 

... 

6 


9 

28 

16 

SIT 

Kihuta 

••• 

• •• 

... 

25 

870 

8 

21 

9 


... 

Ml 

96 

484 

Attack 

• l. 

let 

... 

22 

198 

... 

... 

a 


... 

Ml 

26 

214 

Gojnr Elan 

... 

... 


43 

633 

... 

... 

li 

180 

... 

... 

64 

768 

Chnvantn 

... 

... 

... 


276 

... 

**• 

17 

352 

Ml 


84 

627 

FlndiGlak 

• •• 

... 

... 


514 

1 

12 

7 

259 

... 


88 

786 

Hit* Abdil 

... 

... 

•M 

19 

802 

... 

IM 

8 

in 


... 

82 

479 

lUkhid 

.11 

... 

•1. 

7 

[ £54 

... 

• •• 

8 

60 

IM 

Ill 

9 

804 

Hnndn 

Ml 

• 8% 

... 



Ml 

... 

8 

78 

Ml 

... 

26 

449' 

KuM. 

••• 

••• 

•M 



... 

Ml 

‘ Ml 

• •• .. 


II. 

10 

162 

HiiMOanaon. 

Ml 

... 

M. 

297 

8,431 

... 

«M 

m 


... 

Ml 

m 

4,016 


Total 

♦ 

... 

1 

8,771 

9 

94 




883 

1 

19.148 

v. ’ '■ 
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Agenera l abstract of the Indigenous Schools in the Panjab —(continued). 


Ifuua of plMM or Thnflfc 

• 

ii 

mJ 

|1 

Is 

1 

■8 

1 

ft 

in 

V£ 

% -ft 

8*7 

ft" 

1 

•s 

? 

ft 

5 . 

e ■ 

|2 

E 0 

Z* 

Number of Pupils 
in Ounnuklii 

Schools. 

1 

•3 

jl 

1-3 

P'J2 

* 

d 

_<SS 

I? 

o.S 

ft 

i- 

-Si 

IS 

if 

?! 

■2* 

’I: 

!i* 

M- 

a «.S| 

3 111 



XXIV.- 

-JlIELCM. 







Findadu Shut ... 

... 

64 

845 

3 

37 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

67 

882 

Bohawa ... ... 

••• 

2 


... 

... 

l 

20 

... 


3 

66 

Jhelom 

• Of 

21 


7 

123 

i 

20 

... 

..ft 

29 

858 

Abmadabad ... ... 

... 

»6. 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


16 

196 

Damman 

... 

15* 


... 

... 

i 

16 

1 

16 

17 

277 

Dina 




7 

120 

i 

22 

... 

1 

10 

186 

Tamman 



102 

... 

... 

i 

16 

... 


11 

118 

Tala Gong 

... 

29 

556 

1 

4 

4* 

109 

... 


34 

6G9 

Kalar Kaliar 

... 

4 

87 

... 

... 

6 

128 

1 

15 

10 

225 

JaUlpnr 

... 

6 

95 

... 


1 

10 

... 

... 

7 

105 

Chakwal 

... 

15 

453 

1 

10 

11 

298 

1 

14 

26 

775 

Dnmoli 

... 

10 

210 

... 

• 

1 

12 

1 

14 

18 

236 

‘ Total 

... 

201 

n.ooa 

10 

204 

27 

« io 

4 

59 


4,092 


XXV.- 

-Oi'jkat District. 






tinjrat 

... 

2 

35 

9 

113 


... 

... 

... 

11 

178 

Kotiala Sliokhan ... 

... 

4 

38 

... 

... 

* 8 

95 

... 

... 

7 

138 

Lala Mnaa ... ... 

... 

21 

863 

... 

... 

2 

18 

3 

85 

26 

421 

Aurangabad 

... 

9 

182 

... 

... 

6 

67 

... 

... 

14 

889 

Kunja 

... 

14 

276 

8 

78 

1 

20 

1 

18 

19 

392 

Jalalpur (Jattan) ... 

... 

8 

119 

2 

85 

... 

... 

2 

70 

12 

224 

Kharian 

... 

•1 

823 

... 

... 

10 

113 

• ft. 

... 

41 

636 

Langa 

... 

8 

264 

... 

... 

4 

76 

1 

12 

10 

358 

Dinga ... ... * 

... 

t 

186 

... 

... 

2 

56 

8 

85 

7 

226 

Qadirabad 

• 0. 

8 

87 

1 

10 

2 

28 

2 

86 

10 

131 

Kary.lwala 

... 

4 

105 

1 

26 


PC 

1 

14 

0 

241 

UiaoallaDcoaa 


169 

1,725 

4 

26 

21 

821 

6 

173 

200 

2.245 

Total 


274 

3,828 

20 

Rts 

53 

879 

19 

093 

3»;6 

6,418 

* 

XXVI.- 

-Shaiii’Vii District. 






Bfaabpur 

... 

2 

50 

... 

... 

2 

55 

... 


4 

105 

Vcrp 


6 

77 

1 

10 

4 

82 

1 

20 

11 

189 

t ••• ••• 

• 0. 

8 

60 


IM 

6 

103 

1 

8* 

11 

171 

Sand 

... 

8 

105 

... 

... 

2 

71 

1 

8* 

8 

184 

Kktuhab 


16 

281 

... 

... 

4 

68 


• •ft 

20 

319 

Mate Lak 

... 

1 

26 

... 

... 

... 

... 

.It 


1 

25 

Banih.hra ... ... 


7 

142 

... 

... 

6 

79 

... 

• ftft 

12 

221 

Bhora ... 


8 

98 

14 

273 

4 

65 

2 

48 

25 

484 

Mianl 

... 

6 

145 

2 

26 

8 

68 

1 

35 

11 

273 

Chak Bam Daa 


8 

40 

1 

25 

••• 

... 

• •ft 

.ft. 

4 

65 

Jhavarya 

... 

16 

176 

... 

... 

6 

76 

.«• 

... 

21 

252 

Kat Mandat 


4 

71 

... 

..ft 

2 

' 82 

... 

• ft. 

6 

103 

Sakiwai ... ... 

• 

... 

8 

*184 

1 

40 

7 

161 

1 

26 

17 

381 

Madk 

••• 

8 

S3 

... 

».. 

2 

83 

1 

25 

6 

81 

Total 


85 

1,447 

19 

373 

45 

893 

_ B 

170 

157 

2.883 
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XXVII. —Dkra Ghazi Khan District. 


Den Qbazi Khan 



18 

293 

1 

8 

2 

12 

2 

58 

23 

371 

Ahmed Aui 



8 

53 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

8 

.58 

KotCbhatta 



11 

162 

... 

J ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

11 

162 

Hajanpur 



6 

24 

1 

10 

2 

8 

... 


8 

42 

Faiilpur 

... 


10 

44 



... 

... 

... 

... 

10 

44 

Jampur 



25 

203 

3 

24 

... 

... 

... 

... 

28 

227 

Kot Mithan 



14 

B3 

... 

... 


... 

... 


14. 

83 

Yarn 



7 

109 

... 

... 

... 




7 

109 

Ojhau 



2 

39 



1 

12 



8 

61 

Doyil 



1 

6 

... 



... 

... 

... 

1 

6 

Miacelbneoua 



35 

153 

... 

... 



5 

86 

45 

289, 

Hannd 



0 

78 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


9 

73 

Tuns* 

... 


34 

403 



... 

... 



34 

403 


Total 


179 

1,645 

5 

42 

5 

32 

7 

144 

196 

1.863 


• 

XXVIII 

—Bannu District. 






Edwardeeabad 



1 

25 



3 

61 

1 

40 

6 

126 

Miauw.li .... 


... 

20 

303 



4 

43 


... 

24 

846 

Kab Bagh. 

... 

... 

1 

70 



... 

•v 


... 

1 

70 

Iaa Khali 

... 

... 

13 

162 



2 

11 



16 

173 

Kumar Maahfi 



6 

105 



1 

80 

1 

8 

8 

193 

Lakki 


... 

7 

145 

... 

... 

2 

12 



0 

157 

Ghori wala 



4 

31 


••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4 

31 

M urban 



1 

14 



... 


1 

27 

2 

41 

Miacellaneou. 



52 

485 


... 

2 

14 


... 

54 

499 

c 

Total 

... ( 

j 

105 

i 

f.340 

... 

... 

14 

221 

3 

75 

122 

1,636 


XXIX—Dera Ismail Khan. 


Tahail Dwa I.niail klian 

8 

214 

6 

146 



3 

100 

17 

489 

„ Knlanhi 

61 

576 

8 

11 

3 

29 

4 

99 

71 

716 

„ Tank 

23 

135 



1 

10 

2 

26 

26 

171 

„ Leiab 

60 

659 

4 

48 

8 

45 

4 

102 

71 

764 

„ Bhakkar ... 

88 

271 

2 

16 

10 

108 

11 

170 

61 

566 

Total 

190 

1,758 

,+ 

( 

16 

220 

* 17 

192 

24 

497 

246 

4664 
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si general abstract of the Indigenous Schools in the Punjab —(continued). 



PESHAWAR DIVISION. 
XXX.— Ha/.aua Distkict. 






. 

i I 

1 ! 




Shikfcl 

• 4 

71 



3 | 54 1 ... 

.. 

7 

125 

Ghagi 

i 

15 



■; 4 - 


2 

10 

Kluuipnr 

X 

25 



3 | 46 ... 


4 

71 

Ogi 

30 

411 

... 


... | ... 

... 

30 

444 

K&rtfHan 

7 

40 




. "■ 

7 

40 

Nirili 

7 

Go 

... 


7 . 45 i ... 


14 

110 

Sh«*rw4n 

« 

105 

... 


1, Mj ... 

... 

7 

110 

Mansehra 

* 

152 

• 


i 

... 

5 

152 

Haripur 


HO 

i 

40 

... ! ... i 1 

: 

25 

11 

145 

MfUkut 



i 

15 

. ; ... j ... 


1 

15 

Abbottdbail 

1 

20 

1 

30 

. 

■ 

; : 

... 

2 

50 

t 

Total 

j NO 

1,020 

3 

i 

i 

! _ 

So 

i * 

i;> 11 : 3 ; i 

■ 

; - ■ 

25 

99 

1,299 


XXXI.—Kohat. 




















PART IV. 


NOTES- 


1,—THE SIKES AND THEIR EDUCATION. 

(a) — The “P^hul” (Pohoi). 

The process of Sikh initiation, as originated by Guru Govind Singh, is 
described as follows in Dr. Trumpp’s Adi-Granth, page xc. It succeeded 
an act of voluntary«self-sacrifice among five disciples, who thus cemented 
the unity of Sikhs by “ blood and iron” 1 :— 

“ He made them bathe aiyi seated them side by side ; he dissolved purified 
sugar in water and stirred it with a two-edged dagger, and having recited 
over it some verses, which are written in the Akalustiit* ho made them 
drink some of this sherbet, some part of it he poured on their head, and the 
rest he sprinkled on their body; then patting them with his hand, he cried 
with a loud voice: “ say the Khalsd of the Vdh-Guru ! victory of (= to) the 
holy Vdh-Guru.” After he had given the Pahul to these five in this manner, 
he took it likewise from them, and in this way all the rest of his disciples were 
initiated, to whom he gave the name of tho Khalsd, adding to the name of 
each of them the epithet of Singh (lion). Then he gave the order that who¬ 
ever desired to be his disciple, he must always have five things with him which 
all commence with the letter kakka (t e„ k.), viz., the hair (kes) which must 
not be cut, a comb (kangha), a knife (karad), a sword (kirp&n), and breeches 
reaching to the knee (kachh), otherwise ho would not consider him as his 
disciple.” 

(4).—As regards the obligation of every Sikh to read, Dr. TrumpJ> states 
aa follows : " Every Sikh is enjoined to read the .Granth for his devotion, espe¬ 
cially the Japji of Nanak and the Japji of Govind Singh; these two he 
should always read when taking his meals’’ (Prahlad-sai, v. 10), 


* Then can hardly ba any doubt that this bloody human aaorifioe waa really offered, aa all reporta agree 
on this point. The fBkbe, who felt very mnch the atrocity of auoh an aot, would never have ascribed anything 
of thin hind to their (Sura, if it had not really taken plaoe. At the same time, we may learn from thin fact, 
that the Brahmans, even as late as the seventeenth century, did not soruple to offer up a human sacrifice.—(iVbfa 
;% Dr. Tn*pp)’ 

* Tbs praise of the Timeleas one follows immediately after the Jipji in Qovind’e Granth. It com- 

meoMe with the words i— . 

The protection of the Timeless divine male is to us. 

The protection of ui isok is to u*. 

The protection of the all-time is to us. * 

Tho protection of the all-iron is to us. 

The all-time (i. *„ he who wmpMhends all time) and the all.iron (t.he who is alUiron) are epithets for 
tbs Supreme Being. . 

Part IV. 1 
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(o). —Gubmukhi Text-Books. 

The following text-books at present are taught in Gurmukhi Schools i-*- 

< > 

I.— Literature. 

Bdlopadesha; Panj Granthi; the tenth Guru’s Panj Granthi; j fsasa 
Sakhl; Hanu Natak; BbAi Gurdds didn Bdrdn; the Granth; Mahadarsha 
Amrita. 

II .—jfedanta. 

Ekadash Bhagwat; Tulsi Ramayana; Vishnu Purdn: Pingal (10 parte) > 
Ashwa Medha; Adliyatam Ramayan; Viohdr 8 A gar; Moksha Pantha; Surya 
PrakAsha; the sixth Guru’s Guru Vilds; Vashishtha Purdn; Dasw&n Askandha. 

It may be noted that of these Class I are studied by elementary students, 
while Class II is meant for advanced students. 

(d). —Discipline in Gebmtjkhi Schools. 

The scbool-time is from 6 to 10 a.m. and.from 12 a.m. to 6 F.M., the 
intermediate time being allowed to the students for refreshment, &c. In case 
of a boy being absent, his school-fellows are sent to summon him. In case 
of the boy’s resistance, his fellows use force against him. If the excuse for 
absence is not sufficient, he is given some task. The only punishment used 
is to make the offender seize his ears under the legs. 

(e). —Remunebation of the Teaches. 

The teacher gets food from each boy once a week. When the boy 
begins to write names, or whenever he begins a new book, he has to pay a 
rupee, or something less according to his means^to the teacher on each of the 
occasions. The teacher also gets half-yearly a rupee or two according to the 
circumstances of the parents of the pupil, and sometimes clothes also'. 

(f). —Account of Gubmekhi Education bt Bhai Gubmukh Singh, 

Bhai Gurmukh Singh has taken pains in collecting information concerning 
Gurmukhi teaching in some of the Panjab districts, such as Ferozpur, Hoshiar- 
pur, and Sialkot. Prom what he has gathered from these quarters, it is clear 
that by the establishment of Government village and town schools, and the pro¬ 
cedure adopted by them, a deathblow has been dealt to the indigenous Gur¬ 
mukhi and N&grn schools. A solicitude for obtaining employment for their 
children induced the parents of many pupils attending the indigenous schools 
to withdraw them from those institutions of combined religious and secular 
education and to send them to the purely secular schools established by Gov¬ 
ernment. The love for Gurmukhi learning, especially of a religious nature, 
had, however, taken so strong a root in the minds of the Sikh village 
community, that notwithstanding the subversive forces applied by GoBenuneni 
fay means of its secular schools, Dliarmsdlds still exist in the majority pf 
villages, .at which a few boys of the better class still attend, the number being 
very small compared with that before the all-absorbing institutions of Govern¬ 
ment came into existence. Among other things of importance, Bhai Gununkh 
Singh has shewn, beyond the possibility of doubt, that there is a universal 
desire of learning and teaching the Gurmukhi religious books among Bikha 
of all classes. It is not a conjecture of his own on which he bases this <SMfe> 
olusion, but figures have been given in support of bis assertions. Be fur¬ 
ther shews that the disparity between the number Of the Garmiikhi-lcnowing 
people of the old school ana that of the same class of the present time 1) out 
of all proportion, the former being many times more than the latter. 

The following are the towns and villages which our informant htto t&dn 
as specimens of the general state of things:— ' 

Febozfub Dibtbiot. , 

Keuur —With a population of 21,000, has some persons Of the farmer 
generation only who know Gumukl£, but none of the present one* 
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six DharmsAMs. There is a desire for Gurmukhi instruction. Three Native 
gentlemen have given their signatures in favour of introducing Gurmukhi, as 
representatives of others. 

Khern Earn —.With more Gurmukhi than Persian or Urdu-knowing 
people—has 4 pharinsalas with 90 Gurmuklii-reading pupils. Here there is 
a general wish for Gurmukhi. Four lambardars have signed for Gurmukhi ou 
behalf of the community. 

Mukatsur.— Fourteen Pujaris bear" testimony to the general desire for 
Gurmukhi schools. 

Sialkot District. 

• _ 

Babe dt Ber. —Population 250. Fifteen boys and 11 girls learn Gurmukhi. 
There is 1 Guruduara here. A preference for Gurmukhi instruction is testified 
by the signatures of 88 persons. 

Sialkot, Mahalla Seedi Vasi. —Five Dharmsalas with 40 Gurmuklii-reading 
pupils; 111 lambardars and gentlemen of the city havfc offered to thank Govern¬ 
ment if Gurmukhi instruction were extended. 

Cantonment Sudder Bazar. —Population 5,000. The number knowing 
Gurmukhi equal the number knowing Urdu. One hundred lambardars and 
other gentlemen bear testimony to the genoraj desire for Gurmukhi. 

Cavalry linen, 10th Bengal Lancers. —One Dharmsala with 7 Gurmukhi 
students; 128 native officers and sowars wish for the extension of Gurmukhi 
teaching. 

Nine smaller villages— With five Dharmsalas and a population of 
about 8,000—have all expressed a desire for Gurmukhi teaching through 
180 representatives of all classes. This is the class of villages which has 
especially suffered by,the introduction of Government village and town schools. 

Eighty-four smaller villages and towns are given in this district, with a 
similar falling-ott' in the number of Gurmukhi schools and pupils and a similar 
desire on the part of lambardars and Raises. 

District IToktiiarpur. 

Si.r small Towns and Villages —Dave been taken as examples. In these 
there are 13 Dharmsalas and Thakurduaras, with about 70 Gurmukhi and 
Nagri-reading pupils. A desire for the extension of Gurmukhi and Sanskrit 
teaching has been testified by 17 Raises and lambardars on behalf of the 
community. 

LrnniANA District. 

The instances of 12 different villages and towns have been given. The 
population of these is numbered at 1,700; the Dharmsalas are 7 in number, with 
only about 20 Gurmuklii-reading pupils. Seventeen lambardars have borne 
testimony to a general desire for Gurmukhi teaching in these villages, by their 
signatures. 

Tteenty-four smaller villages, chiefly composed of a Sikh population, 
living in 3,800 houses, have 13 Dharmsalas with only 115 Gurmuklii-reading 
pupils. Forty-two lambardars and pattidars have signed in favour of the 
establishment of Gurmukhi schools. 

Twenty-six still smaller villages have been mentioned with a similar 
falling-off in the number of Gurmukhi and Hindi-reading pupils, and a similar 
general desire for the extension of this beloved instruction. 

The Manjua Country, between Attaiii, Taran TAran and Kasur. 

Eighty-four villages are mentioned in this part of the country with 96 
Dharmsdlds, with a number of Gurmukhi-reading pupils, so small as 140. The 
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decay of Gurmukbi indigenpus education in its most striking aspect u 
in this part of the country, where, in spite of the existence of an average of 
1‘2 Dharmsalds per village, the average df Gurmukhi-reading pupils does not 
come up to even 2 per village. Nothing could be more typical of the killing 
influence of Government village schools on indigenous moral and religious 
Gurmukhi and Nagri education. But, in spite of all this, there is still visible 
that love for religious Gurmukhi education of which mention has been made 
above. For the last assertion there is an ample proof in the expression of 
popular desire for that education through the mouthpieces of village com¬ 
munities, the Lambardars, Pattidars, Sardars and Raises, &c. The number of 
these Lambardars, Pattidars, Raises, &c., petitioning for Gurmukhi in this 
part of the country is no less than 115. 

(The details regarding each of the villages and towns in which there is a 
desire for Gurmukhi education will be incorporated, it is hoped, in my second 
volume on “ the History of Indigenous Education in the Punjab.*') 


2.—An Account or Mahajani Text-books. 

The following is a brief account of two of the treatises in use in Mahajani 
schools. One is lithographed, a process by which information can be conveyed 
to the masses at a fifth of the cost of printing, 1 which, whether in the Urdu or 
the Roman characters, is also wasteful of space. Its illustrated frontispiece repre¬ 
sents Ganesh, the god of learning, seated under a vignette of the radiant moon, 
having on one side the Tortoise and Fish incarnations of Vishnu. Below 
Ganesh is seated the Padha, before whom one boy standing up is reciting his 
lesson, whilst the rest of the boys arc seated in a listening attitude. The little 
book begins with the Nagri characters, simple and in combination, which are, 
logically, followed by their abbreviated (tailless) Landd equivalents, each letter 
of that alphabet being represented several times in a row, so as to impress its 
form on the learner. The alphabet is divided into “ Kaka-mundds ” or conso¬ 
nants (the first letter of which is K) and “ Nam-mundds ” or vowels. Then comes 
a table of enumeration which is accompanied, progressively with each row of 
numerals, by simple addition, followed by the addition of fractions, an invalu¬ 
able exercise. Then follows a table showing how annas and pies should be 
written in accounts, as also “ seers,” “ ehataks,” “ damris” and “ ratis, ” rupees 
ftufl maunds, taking care of themselves as they are written in ordinary letters 
and numerals. Tin’s is succeeded by a letter to an equal on business in the 
Nagri character giving an account of rates in the market. The treatise 1 con¬ 
cludes with the forms of addressing and beginning a letter, and also gives a 
specimen of an addressed envelope. It will be seen that this commercial 
primer is mainly intended for Banyas, and that it endeavours to supersede or 
explain the Lande by the Nagri characters. The multiplication table (which 
is often sung to any tunc that may be popular at the time, such as, for instance, 
some of the melodies of the itinerant Parsi Dramatic Company from their 
41 Indra Sabha, ” “ the Court of Indra, ”) is given, generally, in manuscript, to 
the pupil- or merely committed to memory. The more advancod student is then 
taught book-keeping, as already explained. 

Another treatise, in manuscript, I have translated at some length in order 
to give a more vivid idea of the course pursued in the Mahajani schools. 


* The following Resolution of the Senate of the Punjab University College may illustrate this assertion i— 

Senderinq of Scientific Term• in the Vernacular .—As regards the subject of translation, adaptation or 
transliteration of technical terms, the Senate were of opinion that ‘ where no term already exists or can he easily 
adapted in the vernacular from any of the classical oriental sources dr otherwise, so as to be intelligible to tM 
native mind, a careful system of transliteration should he adopted, if into Urdu, for instance, with all the vowel 
points given.’ Dr. Leitnev’s suggestion that the equivalent of the scientific term should, in such a case only, also 
be gives in the Roman character in brackets, was rejected, owing tq the incungrnonsness and wastefulness of that 
character, even in the lithographed form in which the addition was suggested, it having been shown that the 
promotion of knowledge among the masses in the vernacular characters, by means of lithography, in whiflh im¬ 
provements should be made, was infinitely cheaper and quicker than tyi the Roman character, a book in the ver¬ 
nacular character costing about one-filth of the same book iu the Roman character, and, with the great existing 
a cope for improvement in lithography, might be reduced to even less thau one-fifth." 
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ia one of the pahArfa (multiplication table) taught In 
Hindi schools under the name of Hahfoni ("MahArni” merely 
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The method of the Hindi “ Gur, ” by means of yhich calculations, are 
easily made, may be somewhat illustrated by the following:— 

As the number of seers for a rupee, the same number of maunds for 
Bs. 40. 

As the number of seers for the rupee, the same number of chataks for one 


anna. 


As the number of rupees for the mauud, the same number of annas for 
2£ seers. _ 


The calling out of each letter of the Lande alphabet is accompanied, first 
by a word in common use beginning with that letter, and tlien by a phrase or 
proverb impressing it on the memory, which similarly begins with the letter to 
be learnt. 


Sum of fetter. 

Word iUo.tr.ting 
come of fetfer. 

Meaning. 

KaM. 

Kubra. 

Hump-backed. 

Kk at-kd. 

Khatrf. 

A Khatri. 

Gag-ga. 

Guiliya. 

Cowherd. 

Qkag-gi. 

Ghi-kd-Qhaia. 

Pitcher full of ghi. 

Nma-na. 

Hit' kf And. 

Barber's looking glass. 

Chaeh-chd, 

Chuchal) a. 

Beaked. 

ChkacAk did. 

Ghhabary £. 

(Amfectionei'b tray. 

japr. 

Janbu. 

Jammu. 

Jliar kf Hen. 

Shrub. 

mu. 

* Adh! piiri. 

Half a loaf of bread 

fkmtti. 

* Snwaf pun. 

One aud a quarter of bread. 

Dadda. 

Doh Ginth. 

Double-Knot. 

■ 'Mtddd. 

JDhdngar Bojbra 

Say 3 linee. 

J*«. 

Tin lakfr k6 kalme. * 

Tuttd. 

Turn'. 

Plate. 

I'AattJU. 

Thalf. 

lUd-ld. 

IM 1. 

Half a grain. * 

I>iad~4d. 

Dhuri-kamin. 

Double bow. . 

Xlu 

Pi wary 4. 

Phati khan. 


mm. 

Bindi. 


Bkabihd. 

Bbar kk konchi. 

To twist moustaches. 

' Mamma. 

Muchh-maroi na. 

JUid. 

&StD katara. 

Dagger. 

M-id. 

Likhri. 


fjlsl *| 

Hindi wiwa. 

Dotted. 

•SaiAd. 

* * Teran. 

A spool. 

Bd*M. 

Hiran. 


MaHMd. 

Bmdf Rirl 


t t. 

* Ultf Sittt k( if. 


0. 

* Munh-raori 4. 

The mouth-rounding " u” ? 

1 

* 

* IjaA laid* kf i. 

f* 


*lh. own refan to On JW* of the fetter, for whfeh «ie 

Out IT. 
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The above letters are first taught; M the villages, many Fidbis tmb only 
these letters, but bot the words added to them. 

This is {ollowed by (£ie “ Sar-kaift-Cianpdl ."—Alphabet taught by means of 4 Chaupti 
Poem (which seems to oombine Hiudu with Muhammadan religions notions and terms) 

Name of letter. 

Kak-kd. Kdkkd kar kartd ki pujS,* K. Worship the Creator. 

Wah( Nirnnjan aur namn duja. He is the pure one and no one else. 

Kkakk-kkd. Kkakk-kkd kM-pf mat ni phuld, Kh. Do not fatten on eating and drinking, 

Is Dunyd k6 dekh n£ bhuld. Do not be misled by worldly things. 

Gaggd. Gaggd gun apnd mat chihd, G. Do not seek your own interest, 

Gun cbhdr turn WdU6 pad. Ignore your interest and fiud Him. 

Gkagkgkd. Gkagkghd ghat men rahe tumhdre, Gh, The (name of the Deity) must ba always 

in your heart, 

Dekh yahdn jin liyd ut&re, Look at the example of those who were 


Waned. Waned nit W&ki kar sewd, 

Jaldi teri pdr ho khdwd. 
Ckaek-ckd. Ckkaek-eke jo turn chatar kahfid, 
Prem piyd set mh-lagao. 
Ckkaekk-ekd. Ckkackk-ehke chhin k£ cabin 
bharosd, 

Suno Mn kar pakar bharoM. 
Jajja. Jajje jin par kirpa kini, 

Bahut Bar&i jag men dfnf. 
Jkdjjd. Jhdje Jbutb tufdnj ko tyago. 

Sach bdl6 turn pj dre logo. 
Wanna. Wanna nam usikd lije, 

Hardam uski Bandagi kfje. 
Tatld. Tat/d tdndd koi din terd, 

Thik thik nahin obale savdre. 


Tkatkkl. Tkatte That pdt jo bainge, 

Rakh chaukas, nahin tdgv lenge. 

pajdd. lladdd Darnd chit mat ho tu, 
Bahtit jdg kar, thord so tu. 

J)ha44d- Dkadde, Dhuude phirtd ho, 

Paubhtawe jab nahin de koi. 

Wdne. NduS, Ban-par raho tfi q.iim, 

Rahe mdl terd nit ddim. 

Tatte. Title, Turn lo merd bhdf, 

Thdri kari turn! «n dge di. 

Tkatte. Tkatte, thdri yd-bi mdyd. 

Din imdn ki kard sabdyd. 

JDaddd. Daddd, Dunye takia haigd, 

Chale dye, pair chains Baigd. 

Dkaddd. likadda , Dhdve Dhanraj udm 

tumhdrd, 

Qazd ka chor Shaitdn tumhdrd. 

Wanna. Wanne, Nisdin jdgo piydrd, 

Chale nahig hai kisikn chdrd. 

Pappd. ' Pappd, Pap karo mat koi, 

liar ko bbdje, so Har ka hoi. 

Bnbbd. Babba, Behtar isko jdno, 

Ydd rabb ki dil se mdno. 

Bkabba. Bhdbba, Bbdl gsyd, kM Sdko, 

Jin chhin meg paid* kyd bdko. 

Maenmi. Mamme, Mat jdnwar sdre, 

llahe ydd uski ko pydre. 

Jajja. J n jjd, jiski yeh hai bdni, 

Rachf shisbt bdnd ik pdui. 


incarnations. 

N. Always (only) worship Him, 

So that your boat may soon reach the shore. 

Ch. If you wish to be oalled a wise man, 

Fix your love upon the beloved (Father). 

Chh. We cannot be sure of living even for 
one moment. 

Lend, therefore, your ear to this warning. 
3. Those whom God favours. 

Get great honor in this world. 

Jh. Renounce falsehood and scandal; 

Speak the truth and you will be loved, 

N. Take His name alone. 

Worship Him in every breath. 

T. Your temporary sojourn (in this world) 
is for a few days, and yet yon don't 
take early steps to go quite straight 
(to obey the will of God). 

Th. Whatever be your projierty keep with 
care; otherwise thieves will take it. 

D. Do not be of a timid heart, 

Wake much and sleep little. 

Dh. You go about asking for gifts, hut you 
will repent when nobody gives. 

N. Be steady in the field§ ana your wealth 
will be secure for ever. 

T. Take (my sdvioe) oh brother; your 
works will oome batons you (ttnd you 
out). 

Th. All this is your capital: " Defend religion 
and faith." 

D. This world is a temporary halting-place. 
We have come, and-will have to go. 

Dh. Yonr name may be that of a wealthy 
person (?), but your fated thief is Satan. 

N, The day that yon will have to go (to die) 
oh dear, no one's help will be of avail. 

V. Don’t commit any sin. Whoever re¬ 
members God will be His .(own). 

B. Know this to be best, " remember your 
Lord and obey Him from your heart." 

Bh. Have you forgotten Him who created you 
in one moment ? 

M. All the animal oreation is dear to Hie 
memory. 

J. He whom I praise is the Being who 
created (he Universe out of u drop of 
water (?). • 


• The language seems to be a pore down-conn try Hindi. The manuscript was obtained from Psaipa*. 
t When a woman addrsases her husband in song, she mils him “ JNjg4t’ at “ beloved”! hers It I* said to the Hetty, 
t Originally a “stow,” than tbs "confusion erased by falsehood.” 
f BattU-fluid of Ufe. 
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VkaepM read 6g pupil*, in the eneninf*, in the Hindi School, 

1. Pahle »a inrun, sachchd ssi%, I first count the bead (of the names) of 

•m ne aagrf dhum machdf. the True Master who ia the cause of all 


8. IMjl eamrun Saraswatf mil, 
Ab vidyt de mujhl sawfii. 

8. Tfje aund kal-jug M, b41, 
Zanh nahfg duoyi M khiyil. 

4 . Pardf iatri par ddld j41, 

Tabtd phird begdndh mil. 

8. Zard nahfg aurat ltd dar, 
Bdrdb baras kf mange bar. * 

6. Is aameQ kf bdt jo kahiin, 
Ghar meg lare eds aur bahu. 

7. Ghar meg lare durdnf jitlidnf, 
Unke dge sds nimdnl. 


8. Ghar meg kyd jord ne shor, 
Uske dge pfyd kamz»r. 

0. Juh bahu khdnd ko khdwd, 
Sds bahu kf jhut uthdwd. 

10. Yeh waqt ultd gayd bd. 

Hare kahud jite jo. 

11. Is Kali-Yug ko aisd jdn, 

Kisi kisl meg rahd Imdn. 

12. Baid bard pdp lagd karnd, 

Bdp lagd betdg se daind. 

18. Rabi> kf pujd man se tiydgen, 
Bure kdm meg ratd jageg. 

14. Dekho bhdf Dunya kd hdl, 
Zard nahig marne kd khiydl. 

16. Hdl suno dunyd kd said, 

Yeh dnnyd hai dhund basdrd. 

16. Thord bat zindgi kd pbdl, 

Jo chhin meg jdnd dam nikdL 

17. Rabb apne se chit do Id, 

Jo cbdh6 turn apnd bhald. 

18. Ayd basant snno rd )6g<S. 
Jaisd karo waisd turn bhdgd. 


this bustle (busy Universe).* 

In the second place 1 invoke Mother Saras* 
wati and ask her to give me an increased 
knowledge. 

In the third place hear an account of 
Kali-jug. There is not the least soli¬ 
citude tor the interests of the world. 

Man goes about entrapping another's 
wife, and watching dishonestly an¬ 
other’s property. 

Females have banished all fear, and ask 
for a husband when only 12 years old. 

To tell you how it fares in this age, 

The mother-in-law fights with the 
daughter-in-law in the house. 

A similar quarrel goes on at home be¬ 
tween the.wives of younger and elder 
brothers, and in their presence the 
mother-in-law is cowed. 

The wife makes a row at borne and the 

• husband has no power to check her. 

When the bride has taken her food, the 
mother-in-law has to eat what she 
*has left. 

The times have taken a perverse course, 
because people call him a loser, who is 
(really) the winner. 

Know the Kali-Yug to be an age when 
very few have any faith. 

Big and lespectable people are beginning 
to commit sins, and fathers aie afiaid 
of their sons. 

They have given up God’s worship from 
their hearts, and spend whole nights m 
sinful actions. 

Look, brother I at the ways of the world 
—people have no thought of death. 

Hear the whole state of this world—-this 
world is all a daik abode. 

This life hears little fruit, if the breath 
goes out in a moment. 

Fix your mind upon your Creator if you 
have a desire tor your own good. 

The Basant (spring) is come; hear, oh 
people; as you act, so you will enjoy. 


The translation is a rapid and incomplete reading of the original, which 
•eesns to me to be not an unfaithful picture of the Panjab, as it is after 32 
years of the reign of “ law ” and 20 years of “ education.” The province in 
Which, according to our earliest Administration Reports, forgery, perjury, adul¬ 
tery and swindling were almost unknown, is now becoming rapidly proficient in 
thoie arts. The peace of families has fled with the rise of young Panjab ; “ fathers 
are beginning to fear their sons,” the religious sense is dying out and litigation 
is wasfe jf the energies of the people, whilst the “ educated ” are driven to 
pleasure and disaffection by a system of education which unfits them for any¬ 
thing except posts under Government, the number of which must always con¬ 
tinue to be limited. 


The following extracts from Mr. A. P. Howell’s ** State of Education in 
India during 1860*07 ” may be quoted as bearing on the questions of Mahajnni 
Schools, of Urdu vertus Hindi and of the difficulty of ascertaining the exist- 


• Cotnmre this with the Ant line of theoelobretecfTJrds Mmmw! ot Mfr Rsmdi "Let me write Srel the pro- 
leerioarfX UnttJ OoSThltee whom Ant bowed to sdomtkw the pea.--- Kerim pahle tauhide YewUu req«n>, 
jy» jlek* ujde-me^a swwel QsUn." 
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enoe of indigenous schools, even in such a province as Oodli, where there wit 
no wish to destroy them :— ^ 

“ 33. Prom the first considerable practical difficulty has arisen from tbefaet 
of there being in Oudh two entirely distinct vernacular characters—Urdu arid 
Nagri—each having claims of its own not to be lightly neglected. The con&- 
mon-spoken language of the province is Hindi, with a large admixture of 
Persian words, the proportion or the latter varying from a maximum in our law 
courts to a minimum in remote country villages. The written characters in 
actual use are Urdu and Nagri, with its corruptions, Kaithi and Mahajani. 
Urdu is easier than Nagri to write, and, being the character used in our courts, 
and a kind of lingua franca understood all over India, is most useful to boys in 
after-life. On the other hand, Nagri has .the more perfect alphabet, is far 
easier to read, and is the native dress of the vernacular of the province. Kaithi 
and Mahajani are merely forms of Nagri, the tops of the letters being omitted, 
the vowels wholly or partly left out, and the letters themselves mutilated. 

I believe no such thing as a printed book in Kaithi or Mahajani exists ; but 
bankers, shop-keepers, add patwaris (village accountants) keep their accounts 
in these characters, and use them in their business correspondence. As a 
general rule, the persons just named cannot read the printed Nagri at all, and 
look upon it as rather a useless accomplishment. In attempting, then, to 
judge from present usage what .vernacular characters should be taught in 
schools, the case stood thus: all persons connected with courts and offices, all 
candidates for Government employment, all Muhammadans, and nearly all edu¬ 
cated Hindus, use Urdu (the character introduced by the Muhammadan rulers ) ; 
Pandits and other Sanscrit scholars write pure Nagri, whilst the whole trading 
community adopt the corrupted forms mentioned above. 

r 

“ 34, From the outset Kaithi and Mahajani have been excluded from the 
course of studies, there being no books, and it being well known that a Nagri 
scholar can master the two written characters in a few weeks. As regards Urdu 
and Nagri, no favour was shown. A pupil, on entering a zillah or tehsili 
school, was allowed to choose either, and confine his attention to that exclusive¬ 
ly. This proved to be piactically very inconvenient, for, though the Urdu 
element preponderated largely, each class was broken up into an Urdu and 
Nagri section, requiring separate tuition, which, with the number of teachers 
available for each school, it was impossible to supply. Under the new scheme 
all pupils in zillah schools are taught Urdu, experience having shown that this, 
though essentially foreign, is, under present circumstances, far more popular 
than Nagri. Each class, however, from the fourth to the seventh, unless spe¬ 
cially exempted, is sent for one or two hours a day to the pandit, to learn to 
read and write the Nagri character. 

“ Native scholars are unanimous in the opinion that elegance in Urdu 
composition can be attained only by reading Persian, and they regard time 
spent in reading Urdu as thrown away. These views are no doubt exaggerated; 
but, as there are a large number of Persian words and phrases in the current 
language pf the province, a knowledge of Persian is doubtless useful, and as 
it is moreover a very favourite subject among respectable natives, Hindu scarcely 
less than Muhammadan, the change is likely to be popular. 

“ 98. Indigenous schools are not included in the statements accompanying 
this report, as no reliable statements regarding them are available. Deputy 
Inspectors are directed to find out where such schools exist, and to visit the 
most important of them if they have time, the object being (1) to collect informa¬ 
tion, and (2) to endeavour to improve them. 

41 99. Very few indigenous schools of any kind exist in villages j but iu 
towns they are more or less numerous. They are either Persian or Hindi. 
In the former boys learn to read Karima^ A mad Nama, Oulieton, Botton, and 
other Persian works, and to write Persian and Urdu letters. They read no 
Urdu books, and do not attempt arithmetic, grapm&r, geography, or any. of 
the subjects usually taught in Government schools. The number of pupil a 
generally very small. In Bai Bareilli the Deputy Inspector reports fifi 
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school s, Whole aggregate attendance is only 172. The teacher is usually a 
|jjwiw fctftoant of the patron of the school, from whom he receives food and 
tWO or three rupees per mensem in cash. Hindi schools are patronised by 
bunnias and other shop-keepers, and are often attended by 20 or 30 boys each. 

curriculum of studies consists of the Kaithi-written character, the multi- 
filoatioa-tabH and a mechanical kind of arithmetic, enabling the pupil to 
Work out rapidly questions of a certain type in proportion and interest. No 
books of any kind are used j neither teacher nor pupil being able to read any 
printed character whatever. 

w 100. It does not appear that any great improvement in schools of 
this description can he made at present. The Persian teachers are, as stated 
above, generally private servants, and, so long as patrons are to be found who 
consider Persian all that is necessary, the coarse will remain what it is. The 
Hindi Guru is paid to teach what the Banya considers necessary, and, if he 
ceased to do this, pupils would cease to come. Moreover, his inability to read 
printed books prevents his adopting ours even if he wished. In some instances 
Hindi schools have been converted into Government institutions, and a trained 
teacher sent to give instruction in Nagri, whilst the guru continues to impart 
his own peculiar lore fora portion of the day. If he learns to read and write 

Nagri himself, he is promised admission to the Normal School.” 

• 

8.— Appendix to the Memoirs of Statistics on Indigenous Education 
in the North-Western Provinces, printed 1850. 

The following extracts are in support of the assertion that a Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces proposed to maintain indigenous 
schools with gifts of land, but that the Court of .Directors preferred to do so by 
money grants:— • 

Note to No. 1089 of 1316, of Secretary, Ntrth-Wntrrn Provinces, to Secretary, Government of 
. India, dated 18th November 1864. 

"The views of the TIonouiable Court of Directors on the peculiar features of Mr. Adams' 
pioposal are explained m the following paragraph of tlieir letter No. 3, dated February 23rd, 
1843:— 

" Mr. Adams expresses his opinion that existing native institutions are the fittest means 
to be employed for raising and improving the character of the people, and that to employ those 
institutions for such a purpose is the simplest, the safest, the most popul.u, the most economi¬ 
cal, and the most effectual plan for giving that stimulus to the native mind which it needs on 
the subject of education, and for eliciting the exertions of the natives themselves for their own 
improvement, without which all other means must be unavailing. Government should do 
uothing to supersede those exertions, but should rather endeavour to supply the means for 
making them more effectual. In this principle we most fully concur. 

***«#*»* 

• r g. The proposed scheme contemplates the endowment of a school in every village of a 
certain size, the Government giving up its revonue fiom the land, winch constitutes the endow¬ 
ment, on assurance that the zemindars have appropriated the laud tor the purpose of maintain¬ 
ing a schoolmaster. 

« 9. This system is most in oonsonance with the customs and feelings of the people. The 
Schoolmaster will become a recognised village servant, eleoted aud supported in a manner 
consonant with the usage of the village community. 

“ 10, An endowment in land is preferable to a money payment, because it gives greater re¬ 
spectability of station than a pecuniary stipeud much exceeding the rent of the land, and 
because it connects the schoolmaster with the community in a way which renders hie services 
more acceptable to them than if he were the paid servant of the Government. 

“11. A Jagheer of from 5 to 10 acres of land will give a rental varying from Re. 30 to 40 
ppt annum. This is in itself small, but for the jagheer of a village servant it is hand¬ 
some. In 47 villages of one pergunnah of zillah Agra the average holding of each proprietor 
is less than 18 Sores, and on this they have to pay the Government assessment. Besides this, 
it is not desired that the endowment should constitute the sole mnans of support for the village 
sohoolmaster. Ue wilt still receive presents and fees in money, food and clothes, as is now 
usual, sven if be do not receive a regular fixed payment from some of his scholars. All the 
statistical returns of the emoluments of schoolmasters show that their present emolument* are 
very cccall, ao much that the addition of an endowment of 8 acres would place them in a state 
of comparative wealth, 
rutrr. 
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" 12. It is not probable that endowments will be made on the proposed plan to i». jKtt 
extent for many years, but it may be well to enquire whet it the utmost amount wafch 
this meosuie may finally subtract from the income of the State. , ' 

# * • * * * * # 

" 17. It is the standing reproach of the British Government that whilst it eonfins»$p 
resumes the endowments of former sovereigns, it abstains from mating -anj even for those 
purposes whsch it considers most laudable. The present measure will in some degree remove 
this reproach, and that xn a manner most acceptable to the people at large." 


Scheme for founding village schools. 

1. 'Whenever the zemindars and majority of the respeotable inhabitants in any mouaah 
which contains houses shall wish to establish a school in their village, and permanently to 
endow it with a jagheer for the schoolmaster, containing not lees than 5 acres of land, they 
shall etate their wishes in a written representation to the Collector of the Distriot, and than 
specify the lands which they wish to set apart as an endowment. 

2. The Collector, on receiving this application, shall satisfy himself of the sincerity of the 
desire on the part of the applicnnte, and of the reality of the proposed endowment, and shall 
then recommend to Government through the usual cbaunel the remission of the public demand 
on the lands so appropriated, calculated* on the mode specified in paragraph 20, Circular Order 
of Sudder Board of Revenue, No. IV. 

8. The nomination of a schoolmaster shall rest with the zemindars and principal residents 
of the mouzah, but no person shall be appointed schoolmaster unless he fully understand, and 
is able to explain and give instructions in Ram Surrun Doss’ four elementary books, both Urdu 
and Hindi. The Collector shall satisfy ‘himself to the extent of these acquirements before he 
enactions the appointment. 

4. The Collector, or his Deputy, or Assistant, or any other person specially appointed by 
the Government for the purpose by public notification in the GateUe, shall be empowered to 
\ieit these schools, and to ascertain that the endowment is faithfully appropriated to the 
support of the schoolmaster, and that the schoolmaster appointed continues in the active and 
efficient discharge of ins duties. 

5. If the visitor consider the schoolmaster to have become inefficient or neglectful of hie 
duties, he shall call on the zemindars aud other respectable residents to discharge him, and*to 
nominate another qualified person. If the villagers will not accede to thiB requisition, he shall 
be competent, with the concurrence of the Commissioner, to resume the land for Government, 
and to levy from the village the amount of the original assessment. 


Extract from a despatch from the HononraWe the Court of Directors in the PoMie Department, No. 80 of 

1847, dated the 28th August 

8. The plan proposed by the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, 

which is supported by the recommeudation of the Governor 
Proposed establishment of nlisge General, ie the endowment of a school for instruction in the 
schools hi the North-Western Pros. vcrnacu ] ar language, through the medium of elementary books 
“ # * prepared for the purpose, in every village of a sufficient ex¬ 

tent The endowment to coneist of the relinquishment of the Government demand of 
revenue on a given extent of land, on assurance that the zemindars appropriate the land to tho 
maintenance of a school. The amount of the grant is computed at from 5 to 10 acres* wbiflb 
would yield an annual income to the proprietor of from Rs. 20 to 40 nyear. This, though 
small, is considered to be sufficient, as in many villages the holding of each proprietor in lew 
than 15 acres, from which he has to pay the Government revenue. The schoolmaster to also 
to be permitted to receive the lees, which it liar hitherto been customary for the scholars 
to pay him. 

10. It appears that in the Regulation Provinces UDder consideration there ora 70,08$ 
villages. Of these IS,000 contain 100 houses aud upwards, and 5,440 contain 200 bonces 
and upwards. The jumma is rated at 2 rupees per acre, and the amount of the revenue 
proposed t0 he alienated, euppoeing the endowment to be restricted to the am village*, wonki 
be therefore from Rs. 54,400 to Re. 1,08,800 per annum. If extended to the smaller vil¬ 
lages, it would befiomRs. 1,80,000 to Re. 8,00,000, according as the endowment should 
include 5 or 10 acres. The smaller inn would be from 2 to 4 annus per 100 rupees on the 
revenue of the province (4 ororee of rupees); the larger sum would be from 7 to 14 aanss 
per 100 rupees. The amount of this alienation, in the opinion of the Lieuteuant-Gcraraois 
will not be felt, and will he more than replaoed by the annual increase of the mnt-rou (M 
causes constantly in operation, and strengthened as those cause* would be by the extension Of 
useful information among the agricultural population, 

■ _. ___ _— - - --- - —. . 

* At th« swage rats of tbe Oorsnusaut jaaqas asd 10 |»i seat, s dd rt toesf. 
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f\. of thil plim over a monoy grabt to tlie schoolmaster are represented 

''iA^'lfc’lM^MWilphig with the fteliuge and pmetioea of the people, its conferring upon the 
: |||ity$pip0pt* higher degree of rtoapeotability and influenoe, its connecting him with the 
& way likely to render his services more acceptable to them, and its tendency to 
4flhM|he reproach, to which the British Government is exposed, of continually resuming the 
endofrmentt of formefc sovereigns, without making any itself, even for purposes which it con- 
lidera most laudably 


13. We are not satisfied, however, of the expediency of the particular plan proposed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. It has no doubt the advantages 
ascribed to it, and is apparently the most economical arrangement for effecting the object 
proposed, Endowments of land are, however, open to obvious objection. They have an 
Inherent tendency to ussume the characler.of permanent and hereditary property independent 
of any reference to the tenure bv which they were originally held. An actaal occupant, even 
should he prove inefficient, would think himself deprived of a right if he was removed, and 
a sop would claim to succeed to his father, whether he were competent or nut to discharge 
similar duties. The evil would be aggravated by the extreme difficulty of exercising a vigilant 
control over sucli numerous establishments, and in one or two generations it might happen 
that the alienation of revenue would be of little avail in securing the education of the people. 
A money-payment cannot be so perverted ; it is given lor a definite duty, and when that duty 
is negligently or inadequately discharged, it is easily withdrawn or transferred to a more 
competent individual. We are disposed to prefer, therefore, the grant of a monthly stipend to 
such sclvoolmasters as may he appointed to the larger villages, or to those, if properly qualified, 
who may be already employed in them, making them responsible to the local Government, 
through the constituted authorities, for the proper disalrarge of their duties. We shall be 
prepared to give our favourable consideration to any measure which may be suggested upon 
these views. 


Extract of a letter from .1. Thornton, Esq., Secretary to Government, North-Western Provinces, to the Secretary 
to the Government of ludiu. Home Department,—No. 607, datfcd the 19th April 1848. 

9. The objections to money-payments to village schoolmasters are these :— 

yirtt ~They must consist of money-payments, the faithful disbursement of which iu 
remote parts of the district it will he difficult to ensure. 

Second —^They lead the schoolmaster to look exclusively to the Government, and to 
neglect the conciliation of the people. The schoolmasters are considered the 
servants of the Government, and not of the people, and are therefore viewed 
with less of cordiality and more of distrust than if they were remunerated by 
au endowment of laud. 

Third _There will always be danger lest the actunl appointment of a village school¬ 

master, or his apprehended introduction into a village without the wish of the 
people, will discourage others from coming forward to meet the voluntary 
exertions of the people. T he Government schools may sometimes supersede 
and discharge the natural efforts of the people to supply their own wauts. 


4—-A PEW BOUGH N0TE8 AND PROPOSALS ON THE SUBJECT OF INDIGENOUS 

Schools, chiefly based on a perusal of Reports on Indigenous 
Schools in the North-Western Provinces. 

The following rough notes and proposals, regarding indigenous schools 
generally, may illustrate some of the statements and suggestions in Part’I of this 
report:— 

Indigenous schools are not necessarily religious, either in the Punjab or in 
tbANorth-West era Provinces. For instance in the district of Fatehpur there 
are two Hindu religious schools attended by 7 pupils, against 151 secular schools 
attended by 881 pupils. In 13 of these no fees are paid. Muhammadans have 
13 ftdigioua schools with 85 pupils, and 60 secular schools with 386 pupils. 

fn the Mozaffiaraagar district, out of 264 indigenous* schools, only 58 are 

religious. 

To have the poor clastes looked after, religion must be taught. 

• Thfligendus teabheraare net interested in giving their schools a higher posi- 
’des&ve. Their reports, therefore, are uMer, rather than over, the 

#»k. ■ 
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. Government relume, are only approximate, m are indigenous. 

The people should appoint their own masters, and to some extent fix th4 
subject of tuition. *, 

e 

Indigenous loots are often childish—Government books too dry, 

Government schools should become more like indigenous ‘schools, and in* 
digenous schools more like Government schools, so as to avoid a conflict in a 
common cause. 

Indigenous schools are as much a relic of an ancient village system as the; 
arc the result of modern requirements, which are not met by the Government 
system of education. 

& % 

Although the teachers do not explain the religious books in the elementary 
schools, the parents to whom the boy repeats his lesson often do, even when they 
cannot themselves write and read, from their practical experience of life and oi 
religious exercises ; so there is no one who does not understand the general drift 
of a passage from the Kuran and Sanskrit devotional books. The consequence of 
which is that the introduction of Arabic and Sanskrit words into translations is 
understood to a certain extent even by the vulgar. This is less the case with 
Persian, which is confined to a move educated class. , 

In Hindi schools, Sanskrit Grammar, Sarrafi, and the Native method of 
accounts and book-keeping are' taught, but never Hindi as a language, the 
Sanskrit Grammar being explained in the vernacular of the district, through 
which, if Hindi is the vernacular, that vernacular is not only incidentally learnt, 
but also improved by the study of Sanskrit Grammar. Similarly, in Muham¬ 
madan schools, Persian literature and polite letter-writing are taught, by which, 
incidentally, Urdu is acquired. Were elementary land-surveying and patwari 
accounts taught in indigenous schools, they would almost completely answer the 
requirements of agriculturists. 

If a boy learns arithmetic in our schools, he is of little use for the shop, be¬ 
cause he finds there a diffei'eut system of accounts, and the meanest Banya can 
east up the intricacies of the grain-trade accounts by a mental process far more 
rapidly than if he had taken honors in Mathematics at the Calcutta University . 

The sons of the present indigenous teachers who wish to follow the pro¬ 
fusion of their fathers might be trained at the Lahore Oriental College in their 
own learning as well as in general brunches of knowledge, to which a course of 
instruction in the science and practice of teaching, on European as well as Orien¬ 
tal methods, may he added. In every case, the village schoolmaster ought to 
be one of the people, and not a Government official anxious to exercise his 
little brief authority. * 

That presents should be made to a teacher by a boy on the completion of 
a book or part of a book may certainly be called a ** payment by results.” 

One of the most indigenous forms of Urdu education is for a wealthy matt 
to employ a teacher for his sons and these of his relatives, and to allow him to 
teach those of his friends, also on some payment. It was thus that Aurangreb 
himself ‘read with the son of a weaver. 4 

The officers of the Educational Department look on indigenous schools as 
competing with them, and therefore either neglect or suppress them; but there 
is no reason why there should not be co-operation, as their aim is the same ept, 
ought to be so. 

The average attendance in indigenous schools, except in those of the PddhdOg, 
is 10; the lowest attendance in a Government village school is SO; the conse¬ 
quence is that the Government school can never reach the small villages. \ 

* * 

Besides, far greater personal attention, to each boy can be given in an xndigje*. 
nous school than in a Government school, especially as it is the practice for esitfr, 
hoy to bring his lesson separately to the teacher, whilst the remainder are c 
over what they have learnt from the teacher and what they are 
although both in elementary and advanced Muhammadan schools it 
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that the same text-hooks are used, yet the mode of instruction, even 
|V»|*Shh; ; .»0Oks' as Abul Fazl, Akhlaqi-i-Muhsiri, Gulzar Dabistan, Huqat 
Safwat-ul-Mesader, Karima, Khalik Bari, Amadnama, Gdlistan and 
■v Seit#n are taught far more perfectly in the advanced schools ( Mozaffarnagar ); 

ako Na mkin a , Sikandarnama, Masdar Faydz, Tahirwdhid, Minabaz&r, P&aj- 
' rukha.* 1 

The Salkabandi system alone can successfully compete with indigenous 
schools. 

* 

Punishments are lenient where teachers depend on their pupils, such as 
standing in the comer and beating with a slight switch, retention after 
school-hours or at meal-times, pulling the ear. 

a 

Pees vary according to the wealth of the pupils. They are given either 
on Sundays or on Thursdays, as Friday is often a holiday. The Tdi is a fee 
from six pies to one anna whioli the pupil presents with a composition in 
honour of the festival. Sometimes there is a contract rate for food between 
parent and teacher. 

Pandits are often supported by “ Jajmanee" or “ Kathn ,” the contribution 
of the families to whom they act as religious advisers, and they often feed 
the sons of their clients during teaching hours. 

One of the results of the establishment of Government village schools 
has been that the people have not started Perai&n or other schools at their own 
expense, which they otherwise would have done. • 

Masters of Persian schools are also supplied with food by the owner of the 
house where the school is held, while the Hindu teachers get a sidha (atta, 
dal and salt, &c., &c.) twice a month from each pupif. 

The object of indigenous schools is education for its own sake or prepar¬ 
ation for the work of life; that of Government schools is examination and 
employment under Government. 

The books commonly read in Sanskrit schools are “ Beharsat,” “ Kaumudi,” 
and “ Amarkosh.” “ Akshardipika,” “ Saraswat,” “ Chandrika,” “ Kirmit- 
shraddha " and “ Vyakaran ” are also taught, also Astronomy, Nyaya. 

The extension of the present Government system of education depends 
on the extension of Government employment and no further. 

In secular Hindu schools the text-books are “ Pathi” (really “ a board”) 
“Charan Jika” and “ Ramchandrika’ ’ for reading, and “Lilawati,” for arithmetic. 

In Arabic schools, after the completion of the grammatical course, liter¬ 
ature, logic and law are taught, the Karan schools being chiefly confined to 
the middle classes, (a) by rote, (b) by heart for the Hafizship. 

The cultivation qf the memory it one of the best results of indigenous schools. 

The absence of classification in schools is not wholly a disadvantage, as it 
stables each boy to get on in accordance with his talent and industry, and the 
stover boy is not kept back in consequence of the dull boy. 

The gipat object of natives in starting schools is to enable gratuitous educa¬ 
tion to be given. 

Pioe paid on Saturday are called “ Sandina.” Many Padha schools exist in 
mt-distriots, but only a few months in the year (during rainy season). 

In the highest indigenous schools even our entrance course could be 
a&otiuoed. 

The object of the grant-in-aid should be publicly explained in every 

• V * Is Hinds aabook tin Balbodh, Shighr-bodh, Saraewat, Mahdrt-ChiBtamani Chandrika, Amarkosh, 
tMfmt, Banumn Adhiatm, lilawati, Uanorama a«d Haribam an nsed; also Akihar Dipika, and Suraj- 
aMPSahanl, l%a»«sfe»» &ranmala an d*arithn>etical table*. 

: OtnsnnkM t* Z*nd< an studied by both Binds and Muhammadan agrionlturiets or trader*, official* of 
M|w«8tatss. tbostote of ednoatioo In wbiob nay bo tains to represent to a oortain extent the state of 
HWtan ln the Panjtb before ttmaxatton. 

^ r**n,. 
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Many teachers in private employ cannot, of ootirse, accept the grant except 
when their employers permit them to do so, which would rarely happen, as they 
would lose their liberty, get their schools crowded, i.e„ except where they wish he 
stand well with the authorities. 

In many districts three-fourths of the schools have been closed owing to 
the existence of Government schools and the general depression* of the people. 

In Goruckpore one boy in every three attends a school, and one boy in 28 
in the country. 

A custom of travelling Landd teachers also prevails in the country. 

It is in proportion as one is oneself in favour of indigenous schools that 
one believes in their accepting aid. 

The ancient indigenous village system is oral instruction and learning 

arithmetic by heart. 

Attendance registers are not kept, but boys’ names are called out from time 
to time which keeps order even in a Padhn school of a hundred boys, and 
ensures attendance, as the absentees are sent for from their homes. 

No fines are levied. Instruction lasts from morning till evoning, with a 
recess of two hours for food, from 11 to 1. Teachers generally never leave the 
school-houses. 

In Etah aid is £iven to six schools from halkabandi allotments, and are to a 
great extent the remnants of private schools preparatory of the younger boys 
for Government schools, or to keep them under supervision, and of the older 
boys for Persian education beyond the school course. 

If the Lahore Government College could be called a college when it had 
only four students, there is no reason why an indigenous school should not be 
called a school when it has less than ten pupils. 

District officers when on tour should receive applications for new schools. 

In Hindu schools, which are both secular and religious, the following 
books are taught: Saraswnt, Chandrika, Sidliant Kaumudi, Bhagwat, Ramayan, 
Laghu Kumudi, Balmik Ramayan, Mahurath Chintamani, Sarb Sangrah, Satya 
Narain, Sri mad Bhagwat, Durgapath, Shankarbodh, Gulistnn, Boston, Baliar- 
danish, Insha Khalifa, AbulFazl, Sikandamama, Yu-uf Zuleikha, Mufidnama, 
and Panjrukha. 

In Persian and Arabic schools, which are both secular and religious, the 
following books are in use : in schools I—Sip&ra-rirn, Karima and Mamokima, 
Gulistan and Bostan, guide to praying and fasting, and Kuran; in schools 
II— Bikandarnama, Bahardanish, Abul Fazl, Yusuf Znleikha, and the Kuran. 

The school, if only a secular one : the following subjects are generally taught 
in the advanced schools in the Urdu, Persian find English languages : Karima, 
Mamokima, Dastur-us-sihyan, Gulistan and Bostan, English, First Book,' 
Second Book, Third Book, Fourth Book, Grammatical Primer, Arithmetic, 
Geography, History of India. , 

The native system is that a man shall first commit his book to memory 
and then learn the meaning. The consequence is that they at any rate keep the 
prayers required for different ceremonies in mind, whilst others derive a liveli¬ 
hood from this attainment, e.g., Brahmins among Hindus, who are family 

5 iriests, and Hafizes amongst Muhammadans, who are preferentially elected as 
(mams of mosques, and who at any rate must lead tho prayers at night during 
the Ramazan (called Taravih). (This also applies to the Punjab.) 

Sometimes boys are allowed leave before the end of the school when they 
have learned their lesson thoroughly. 

The advantage of the private school kept by a wealthy man is that his 
poorer neighbours can learn gratis along with his own children. 
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Even. when, teachers vrho have been taught in Government schools are 
employed in indigenous schools, whioh is very rare, they fall into the traditional 
method of teaching. People consider the style of education in indigenous 
schools as better than in Government schools. 

Grants from Government will only be accepted if the parents on whom 
the teachers depend agree to the condition of such grants. 

Rajputs do not care for learning; 

Khatris give their children an education suited to their position and no 
more; and 

Muhammadans consider that Persian is taught better in indigenous schools 
than in Government schools! 

The continuance of indigenous schools is practically a protest against the 
Government system, and seems to be a survival of the fittest in native opinion. 

The multiplication-table is taught in Ilindu schools, and in addition the 
product of the various numbers and 1$ and 2£, &c. 

Sometimes the indigenous teacher is a man whom a villager has brought 
up to keep his accounts and teach his children. 

Care should be taken to make the teaching of poor children a condition of 
giving a grant from the cess or otherwise to an indigenous school. 

If regular returns had been kept of the indigenous schools in the Panjdb 
by the Educational Department, as is, I believe, done in the North-Western Prov- 
vinces, there would not now bo this difficulty of ascertaining the number and 
subjects of study of these schools. • 

In Ilindu schools boys learn arithmetic in the morning, and writing in the 
afternoon. 

The latter is first done with a piece of wood on a powdered board (if not 
on the ground), and then on paper. 

On the Ash tmi festival, twice a month, the Brahmin master gets flour and 
ddl and a ptce from each pupil. 

Once a year, on the 12th Bhadon, the master accompanied by his pupils goes 
round their houses with a salver into which each puts from 4 annas to a rupee. 

In Muhammadan schools the teachers similarly get a gratuity from 2 annas 
to a rupee on the Ed-ul-Fitr, Ed-uz-zuhd, and Shab-i-barat, as w’ell as a pice on 
Thursdays to have themselves shaved and their clothes w ashed in order to appear 
decently on Friday at the mosque. 

Where the whole family are teachers, some of them may have other occu¬ 
pations, hut they can always he obtained for teaching purposes. 

Often, even now, new indigenous schools are started, and Sanskrit schools 
teaching grammar up to Siddhant Kaumudi and Kavya, as also schools to teach 
the qaultiplication-table up to Bikat-pahara, 

There are Pandits who accept neither presents nor fees; they teach the 
Nyaya, Vedanta, Mimansa and Sanskrit grammar to the advanced students, and 
to the rest Kathos (recitation of religious or Puranic legends), such as Sata 
Narayana, Ekadashi Mahatma, Bhagwata Sapfah, Gita, &c., in Sanskrit, and to 
explain them in Hindi; also the outlines of astrology, the rules for explaining 
the Hindi calendar, and the method of performing the ceremonies observed on 
• births, marriages, and deaths. 

In Land6 schools they get flour, ddl, ghi on the 11th of each lunar fortnight, 
Ikadashi, and a large present on the 4th of the light fortnight of Bhadaun, 
usually called Ohauk Chaukri (because four hoys go along playing with sticks). 
This fee is 4 to 8 annas from poor parents, and 1 to 5 rupees from the well-to-do, 

sweetmeats are also distributed to the pupils, and a pagri, sometimes, 
to the teacher. It, however, is said to have happened in the southern part of 



the Punjab and in the North-Western Provinces that Latndd schools are started 
just before this festival, and then disappear. 

Competition between Indigenous and Government sohools should be en¬ 
couraged, and district and municipal scholarships be thrown open to them as 
well as to others, and the successful indigenous student he allowed to remain 
in his school if he chooses. 

Grants should not he given so as to make the teacher independent of his 
pupils. 

Indigenous schools in the Punjab are not so ephemeral as in many parts of 
Oudh ana the North-Western Provinces. 

The attachment to old text-books of those who have themselves been 
taught in indigenous schools should not be lost sight of. 

Teachers of Indigenous schools who’have been taught in Government 
schools are often not allowed by the parents of the pupils to teach History and 
Geography, Arithmetic being most valued. 

If the Indigenous teachers themselves were to be sent to Normal schools, 
their own schools might he broken up during their absence. 

Indigenous schools are often in close proximity to Government schools. 

Indigenous schools are often deserted, as instruction in Government 
schools, especially in Arabic and Sanskrit, iB cheaper. 

Private tuition in the Panj&b is often as ephemeral as in Europe. 

Patwaris have been known to prefer sending their children to an Indigenous 
school, though they are warned that they are, thereby, disqualified for office. 

The best way to aid Indigenous schools is:— 

(1) Public scholarships obtainable at the “ public service ” and other 

examinations, the number of optional subjects in which should 
be increased. 

(2) The liberal supply of text-books, without on any account pre¬ 

scribing their exclusive use. 

(3) Prizes to pupils passing in any one subject of general knowledge 

at public examinations, and khilats to the teachers for every 
three pupils so passing. 

If Indigenous schools are to be assisted, no further increase of Government 
Primary schools should take place, but the present Government schools should 
be converted into model Indigenous schools. 

Pupils in Persian schools learn by rote moral precepts, aphorisms and 
verbal conceits, which are generally explained to them by their -parents or 
friends. Shikasta writing iB taught in the Persian schools. 

If a pupil read silently he is supposed to neglect his work. 

The Collector of Ballia says that the Indigenous schools are looked on With 
jealousy by the Educational Department. 

Pathi is a piece of ground rubbed over with coal or mud. 

The explanations given by the teacher must also be remembered by the 
pupils. 

Every boy is taught separately. 

Teachers of Mahajani, Landd, Sarafi, Kaithi or Mundia schools in the 
North-Western Provinces are often called Bhai, Guru, Fadha, &c., &o., which 
seems to illustrate the fact that many of them came from the Panjib. 

Night schools might be opened with advantage, both for boys and adults, 
in towns and the larger villages wherever agreeable to the people and the 
teacher. ' 
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[Note.— Seo Hoskins’ complaint against Educational Department, Budaun.] 

The teacher might register his school with the Deputy Commissioner. Some 
boys read the Ramayana in Hindi; sometimes the Kuran is also taught in 
mixed schools. 

No grant should ever be given when its effect would he to lessen the 
parents’ outlay on the education of their children. 

When the crops are good there are more Indigenous schools. 

Indigenous schools are often started by rich zemindars and mahajans, who 
do not like to send their children to a public school. 

Proposals. —Taking the cost of each student in Panjab Government and 
aided schools a Rs. 13-4-4 per annuifi, which includes pupils, whether they have 
passed examinations or not, (see page 6 of Report), it would certainly not be 
expensive to pay the following rewards to teachers and pupils for passing the 
following tests:— 

(1) For passing “ the public service examination, ” three rupees to the 

teacher for each student so passed; the pupil requires nothing, as 
he is sufficiently compensated by obtaining a certificate qualify¬ 
ing for the public service. 

(2) For passing in all the subjects of the Indigenous course, to be indi¬ 

cated for each kind of schools by the Punjab University, a certi¬ 
ficate should he given, as also prize hooks of the value of two rupees, 
according to the standard w hich he has passed, which is to be of 
three grades. For each three students so passed the teacher to 
get five rupees, as also a khilat and certificate at a public annual 
meeting. The examination of Indigenous schools to be con¬ 
ducted directly or through local examiners appointed by tlve 
Panjab U 11 iversity. 

(3) To each pupil passing in any one or more subjects of general know¬ 

ledge by the lower primary standard, provided the scheme is im¬ 
proved, one rupee. 

(4) For passing the Maulvi and Pandit examinations of the Panjab 

University, Rs. 5, 10 and 15 for each successful candidate accord¬ 
ing to the grade of these standards, and Rs. 2, 5 and 10 
respectively according to the three Munshi grades, and Rs. 2, 
4 and 8 according to the three Rhai grades. Considering that 
only 1,000 candidates have passed the Oriental examinations of all 
kinds of the Panjiib University College since 1871, there is no 
reason to apprehend an excessive increase of the public or local 
expenditure on rewards for such successful candidates at the 
various Maulvi, Pandit, Munshi and Rhai examinations, whilst 
the beneficial effect of such expenditure will far outweigh the 
outlay, in the revival of letters and in the favourable reception 
of subjects of general know ledge by indigenous t eachers. 

• 

5.— The Condition or Indigenous Education in Districts of tiif. North- 
Western Provinces before their Incorporation in the Pan jab. 

It is necessary for the completion of the Report on what is now the Pan jab 
to contrast the state of Indigenous education in certain districts before their 
annexation from the North-Western Provinces w ith their present condition. 

From Report of A. Roberts, Esq., for 1849. 

Panipat. —Panipat district in 1849 had 105 schools. It was composed of 
the parganaH of Sanipat and Panipat, and Karnal. Of 105 schools, 13 wore Per¬ 
sian, 16 Arabic, 27 Hindi or rather Mahajani, and Sanskrit 32. All the teachers 
of the Hindu schools were Brahmin, except tw r o wdio w r ere Banyas. One Muham¬ 
madan taught a Hindu school, pnd two Brahmins taught Persian schools. Mr. 
Johnson, the Deputy Collector, estimated the proportion of school-taught 
children to the whole population l - 8 per cent., but thought it should be doubled 

Part IV. 5 
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to include girls that were under instruction and boys taught at home, thus 
showing tho existence of considerable female and intramural instruction. The 
proportion of school-taught children is now 25 at Paripat(?); Sanipat 8, Kamal 
13. 


Delhi .—Delhi district had 321 schools, of which 270 were in the city, 8 
in suburbs, and 43 in the interior district. The Delhi district has now 216 
schools. 

The proportion of Persian to Hindu schools was 5 to 1; considering that that 
city contained more Hindus than Muhammadans, this is remarkable. Of the 
Persian teachers 250 were Muhammadans, 8 Kayasts, 2 Brahmins, 2 Khatris, 
1 Banya. 

Of these teachers 24 had been in that profession over 27 or nearly 28 
years. In these Persian schools the Hindu boys very nearly, if not quite, 
equalled the Muhammadan boys in number. Of the teachers of Hindu schools, 
52 were Brahmins and 1 a Kayast. 

Of these, 14 teachers had taught nearly^35 years. 

There were six public girls’ schools, conducted by Panjabi women, and 
attended by the daughters of the wealthy Panjabi merchants of that city. 

Rohtak had 46 schools. It has now’ 99 Indigenous schools. 

Gurgaon had 100 schools. It has now 55 Indigenous schools. 

It may be mentioned that of the 46 Arabic and Persian schools in Pani- 
pat 24 were held in mosques. Of the 28 in Haryana (Hissar) 21 wore held 
in mosques; and of 268 in Delhi, 80 were held in mosques. 


The grand total of male pupils under instruction in the North-Western 
Provinces, in a population of 21,630,167 (exclusive of the districts now annexed 
to the Pan jab), was 64,333 in 7,361 schools, thus showing that the indigenous 
education in the North-Western Provinces was far below that in the Panjdb, 
with its much smaller population, whilst the districts annexed from the North- 
Western Provinces are still below the average of the real Panjdbi districts as 
regards indigenous education. 

0—Terms used in Indigenous Schools. 

The following are a few of the terms used in the Indigenous schools:— 

School —Chdtsul ( from chat, a teacher, and sdMiall, place [the teacher’s 
house] ). 

Rdthahal ( from pdth, a lesson [reading house] ). 

Dharmmlds, 

Madrasa. 

Muktab. 

Teachees— of Chdtsalas, Pdndhas. 

of Pdthshalas, Pandits, 
of Dharmsdlds, Bhais. 

. of Madrasas, Maulvis ) terms interchangeable and varying ac- 
v/of Maktabs, Minns ) cording to the oHiec of the teacher. 

Pupiis— of Chdtsalas, Munde, Chatya. 
of Pdthshalas, Vidhiartis. 
of Dharmsdlds, Sikh. 
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■of Madrasas, Talib-ilm. 

of Maktabs, Shagird (also of Kuran schools). 

Monitor—I n Muhammadan schools generally the Khalifa. 

Lesson—I n Hindu schools, path. 

In'Muhammadan schools, Sahaq. 

Holidays — In Hindu schools chhutli (festival-teonhar). 

In Muhammadan schools, lalil and chhutli. 

Revising—" Amokhta Turhna ” in Muhammadan schools. 

In Hindu schools tin; repetition of multiplication-tables is called 
Maharni. 

Writing Board—(H ind .) patti, (Persian schools) takhti. 

Kon—(11.) santi, ( Pers.) chhari and also kamchi. 

Pen— ( H. ) leklini , (Pers.) kalarn. 

Inkstand — (II.) bhoka, bnddhka, kali pa. (Pers.) ddiout. 

Polisher—(II.) ghota, (P.) mohra and also phot a. 

Puling lines—(H. \ mtuus karma, (Pers.) jadwal, mistar. 

Book— (Sans.) push Ink, (II.) pothi, ( P. and A. ) kit ah. 

Sheet or Parer—(H.) too, pa thru, (P.) takhta. 

Leaf—(II.) painia, ( S.) pal,'a, ( Pers.) waraq,. and page is called siflta. 
Pasteboard—(P ers. ) trust i. 

Satchel ( H. ) bandhna, ( P.) busta, jnzdan. 

Correction—(II.) shodhna, ( Pers.) isldh. 

Dictation—(1‘.) imld. 

Handwriting—( 11. ) lekh, (P.) khat. 

To read by rote—(II.) maukik path, (P.) rawdu parhuu, uazira parhna. 

To learn be heart —(II.) kanlh karna, (P.) barzaban az-bar kerna. gad 
kerna, nokzabdn karna, hifs karna. 

To look over the day’s lesson previously to learning it—(II.) 
becharna, (P.) mutdala karna. 

Pile of old letters— (Pers.) maktnb (used to practise the pupil in reading 
Shikasta and other running hands). 
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Rahim Bakbsh ... Lachhmi Karnyan, 
Narayan Siugh. 
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fnla Ram, Jaitlyat, 
•SAio Di/al, k'ai'u 
Sam, Ram Chaad, 


















































Nath* Ram M . Kharalc Singh, Jhnnda Nut din, Amir Chand J Oulab Eai, Budhi 

Singh, liava Sun- Bam, Karam liahi. 
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Hira Nan*, SM Ohulam Kadir^ Atar j Kirpn, Gangs Bom... 

Ram, Pur an Singh . Singh, Kali Nand. J 
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Dharmial ... Muhammad Vmardin, \ 

Shall Din. I 
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Snmn, Kalian Chaud, 
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la, Rizom-md-din, i,„ M Him Singh, Surma „ ttM Gbnlam Nabi, 

Sktr Ali, Sur-ud- Singh, Jxtcan. cbaud. 

dim, Qkulam Qadir, 
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Walt Muhamnu 
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XXIV.—JllANO DISTRICT. 

Ali Mohammad . j Marti Dl«r Gaum, i Sain DaH i Jan MnUmmad Ahmad' Salamat, Mohla .. | Dr. Chetun Shah 
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Checha Watni ... j Muhammad Murad ... . . Jawand Simrh ... . Muhammad Murad 

noeei-a ... I Muhkam Din ... . . . Muhkam Din , 











































































































Mualvi Nwr BalcluhJ 
Karim Bakhsb. 1 
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Hnfiz Din, Mnhamma 
Rahinatullab Shab. 
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Shaikholla, Majid 
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APPENDIX I. 


Appointment of an Educational Syndicate for British Burma. 

Extract of a letter from E. S. Sym.es, Esquire, C.S., Officiating Secretary to the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, British, Burma, to the Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department, 
No. 6125-24E., dated Rangoon, Btf September 1881. 


1 am directed to submit copy of a notification, which was published in the British Burma 
Qaxette of the 27th August 1881, regarding the appointment of an Educational Syndicate 

for British Burma. 1 am to explain that 
the gentlemen named in the margin 

Prmittent. 


EDUCATIONAL SYNDICATE. 


Hr. John Jnrdine, Judicial Commissioner 
Mr. C. F, E. Allen, Government Advocate ...\ 

Ba One, Eaq., Aniatnut Commissioner 
Bar. Dr. Bennett, American Baptist Million 
Bight (Lev. Dr. F. Bigandct, Bishop of llaraathu 
and Vicar-Apostolic ... 

Dr. E. Forcbhaminer, Professor of Pali 

G. S. T. Harrii, Eiiq., Executive Engineer, Rangoon 

W. de Courcy Ireland, Esq., LL.D., Officiating In. 

•peetor General of Police ... ... /Memhert. 

Burgeon-Major Hugh Johnatone, Junior Civil 
Surgeon, Rangoon . ... 

Rev. Dr. Marks, Principal, St, John’s College, 

Rangoon 

Major Scott-MonericS, C.P.I.. R.E., Officiating 
Chief Engineer 

Rev. C. A. Nichols, American Baptist Mission ... 

Moung I’o, Merchant ... ... ...' 

P. Hordern, Esq., Director of Public Instruction \ 

Po Moung, Esq., Officiating Junior Inspector ... J Ex-ojflcio, 
R. G. Hodaon, Esq., Oflg., Principal High School) 


have been appointed to be members of 
the Syndicate, and I am now to solicit 
sanction to the payment of a salary of 
Rs. 150 a month to the Registrar, who 
will ordinarily be an officer of the Edu¬ 
cational Department with other duties. 

2. I am to explain that the estab¬ 
lishment of some representative body 
of this kind to promote discussion and 
furtherance of educational objects, was 
suggested some time ago by Mr. Jar- 
dine, who had been Fellow and Examiner 
of the Bombay University. There was 
some complaint regarding the results of 
the provincial examinations last year; 
and the staff of, at any rate, one aided 
school represented that the 


examin¬ 
ations were too much of a departmental affair. Then, when the revised grant-in-aid rules were 
sanctioned, it became more than ever necossary to have some representative body to conduct 
and control the provincial examinations. Accordingly, such a body was constituted, and the 
enclosed rules wore drawn up for their guidance. Possibly the scope of the duties of the 
Syndicate may hereafter become wider. 

8. There will he a great deal of heavy and important work in connection with the pro¬ 
vincial examinations. This duty has hitherto been (lone by the Director of Public Instruction 
himself. It took him away too much from his own proper duty ; moreover, the arrangement 
was open to the twofold objection that, under it, the Department examined its own work, and 
that outside institutions had no voice in the conduct or manner of the examinations. This 
work will now devolve on the Registrar of the Syndicate. I am accordingly to solicit per¬ 
mission to pay a salary of Rs. 150 a month to the Government officer who may be appointed 
to be the Registrar of the Syndicate. 


Extract from the “ Rangoon Government Gazette .” 

General Department. 

Notification dated Rangoon, 2Bth August 1881. 

No. 298.—For the purpose of directing and controlling the public examinations to be held 
under the grant-in aid rules, and for the purpose of promoting the study of medicine, engineer¬ 
ing, law, and technical arts, the Chief Commissioner has decided to establish, under the Pre- 
■identahip of Mr. John Jardine, Judicial Commissioner, a body to be called “The Educational 
Syndicate of British Burma.” 

The body will be constituted under the following rules, namely,— 


Educational Syndicate, British Burma. 


The members of the Educational Syndicate, British Burma, shall be appointed by the 

Chief Commissioner, and shall consist of not more 

Constitution of the Syndi.ato. ^ ^ & p^j^ and 

Vice-President. 


2. As far as possible all educational interests shall be represented on the Syndicate. 
The following Government officers will be ex-officio members• 

(1) the Direotor of Public Instruction; 

(2) one Inspector of Schools; 

(8) the Principal, Government High School, Rangoon ; 
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and the Syndicate shall include the following :— 

(4) one Burman Inspector or Deputy Inspector of Schools; 

(5) one European officer of the Commission ; 

(fi) one Burman officer of the Commissiou; 

(7) one officer of the Survey or Public Works Department; 

(8) one Barrister-at-law; 

(9) one Medical officer. 

3. The President shall be appointed for two years; and some member resident in Rangoon 
will be appointed permanent Vice-President. 

4. All appointments to the Syndicate will be honorary. 

Duties of tho Syndicate. 5 ' Th , C W f U . ‘f 3 for 

the conduct of all provincial examinations in¬ 
cluding :— 

tlic middle school examination ; 
the upper primary school examination ; 
the lower primary school ditto ; 

the survey school ditto ; 

the teacher's certificate ditto. 

They will frame detailed regulations for the superintendence of examinations (both written 
and oral), at local centres by the District Committees of Public Instruction. 

They will annually appoint examiners in all subjects and determine, subject, to such 
monev limits as the Chief Commissioner may from time to time prescribe, the late of fees 
payable in each case. ' 

They will regulate the conduct of examinations of aided schools held by Inspectors of 
Schools in accordance with the grant-in-aid rules. 

Examiners will Ik; appointed as early in the year as possible, and their appointments 
will be notified in the British Burma Gazette under the signature of the Registrar to the 
Syndicate. 

The Syndicate will fix the dates of the several examinations. 

They will also regulate the percentage of marks required to qualify iu each examination 
for a pass and for honors. 

It will be within the province of tlie Syndicate to recommend to the Local Government, 
modifications in the provincial standards for schools of all grades and to frame proposals for 
imparting instruction in — 

Medicine and surgery; 

Engineering; 

Law; 

Technical arts. 

6. All expenditure of the Syndicate will he met from provincial funds ; and bills on 

account of the Syndicate will be payable cn the 

Exiwnditun:, signature of Ihc Registrar and countersignature 

of the President or A icc-Fresident. 

7 Resolutions of the Syndicate will be determined by a majority of votes ; and the 

President, or, in the absence of the Prc-ident, the 

Conduct of business. Vice-President, will have a easting vote. 

Five members will constitute a quorum. 

Ordinary meetings will be held quarterly ; but any meeting may be adjourned or special 
meeting called by the President of bis own accord or on the requisition of five members : the 
place and time of meeting to be notified by the Registrar to each member. 

Duties of Registrar. 8. The duties of the Registrar will be — 

(i) to conduct and keep all correspondence of the Syndicate regarding provincial 

examinations ; 

(ii) to lie responsible for secret printing of question-papers, for their despatch to local 

centres of examination, and for the receipt and distribution to examiners of 

the answer-papers; 

(iii) to supply all necessary forms and stationery required for the use of examiners, 

superintendents, and candidates; 

(iv) to notify to members the time and place of meetings, and to attend cveiy meeting 

and take minutes of tbe proceedings; 

(v) tbe Registrar will be a salaried officer of tbe Board, and will not be entitled to a 

vote or to any share in the deliberations. 


Our turn of Indlt Ctmtnl Printing 1*> U. 0.—7-1141.—SIS. 
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APPENDIX VI. 


Panjab Administration Keport for 1849-50. 

(See pauaget in italict or notet on paget 12,15,17, 18,19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24 and 25). 


10. The flower of the population is Ja{; they form the majority of converts to the religion 
Po lution ^ anu £ 'lhey are the core and nucleus of the Seikh 

of ' 10 ' commonwealth and armies. Equally great in peace and war, 

they have spread agriculture and wealth from the Jumna to the Jhelum, and have established 

a political supremacy from Bhurtpore and Delhi to Peshawar. 

8 *' E'-sentially yeomen by lineage and habit, they can yet boast 

of two regal families at Lahore and‘Bhurtpore, who in their days have stood in the first rank of 
Indian jiowers. In the Panjub they display all their wonted apfilude for Btirring war and 
peaceful agriculture, aud the feudal polity of the Khalsa has imparted to them a tinge of 
chivalry and nobility. Their chief home is in the Munjha, or centre portion of the Baree Doab, 
and their capital is r mriteur. But they have also extensive colonies at Gujrnn walla, in the Rechnah 
Doab ; Guzerat, in the Cliuj; and about Rawul-Pimlee in the Sind Saugor. For conturies 
they have peopled the southern Punjab, of which the capital is Mooltan; but there they arc 
held in different repute, and their importance is mertjy agricutural. In many localities the 
Jats profess the Muhammadan creed, having been converted chiefly during the Emperor 
Arungzcb’s reign, lu the south they mainly belong to this persuasion. 

13. Among the pure sects of Mussulmans, the Patlmus alone acquired social importance. 

They are scattered throughout the country, hut their central 
1 uti»»>. localities arc Mooltan and KitSsooa in the Baree Doab. At 

the former place, indeed, they have won for themselves historical distinction. They originally 
obtained a grant fiom the Enijioror Shah Jchan, and with this acquisition they thoroughly 
identified themselvesj they excavated canals, they improved the condition of the peasantry, 
aud they raised the province from barrenness to wealth. They defended their heritage with 
the ntmo-t gullrfutry against the aggression of Runjcet Singh, and in the last war they 
furnished the best portion of Major Edwardes’ levies. 

11. Thole is one race of spurious Mussulmans, named Raens, who, politically insignificant, 

are yet to lie found iu the vicinity of all great cities. Un- 
rivalled ns market-gatdeners, they are the men who carry 
on that elaborate and perfect cultivation which must strike the observer in all our chief 
subuilis. There is a race of Dogma (not to be confounded with Dogurs, an important tribe on 
the banks of the Sutlej) ; they are MUmsi ltiij|x>ots of the J uni moo Hills (resembling the 
Kunurt of the Simla Hills), descended from a ltaipoot father and an inferior mother. 
Maharaja Oolab Singh is a Dogra, and with his clan calls him&clf the true Rajpoot of a parti¬ 
cular line of country. 

16. Such are the tribes who furnish two estates of the primitive realm, the soldiers and 

husbandmen. The thud e-tntc, of the merchant and the 
Kliutnm. penmen, consists of a tribe named Khntries; their profession 

in India is looked upon as effeminate, but these writers mid trailers arc not much iulerior iu 
courage and firmness to the ruder tribes, while they are superior in civilisation, refinement and 
capacity for affairs. Some of Runjcet Singh’s best governors and ministers were Khutries. 
The Brahmins are not numeious, but they usurped many political functions; learning aud 
science of course centre in them, . 

16. From the Beas to the (’henab the Hindu race predominates, but in all parts of this 
region the Muhammadans are numerously interspersed, and in the south they actually form the 
majority; but of the Muhammadans a large portion are of Hindu origin. Fioin the Chcnab 
to the Indus the population chiefly consists of Hindu couverts to Muhammadanism ; beyond 
the Indus the pure Muhammadan race prevails. Of (he whole population two-thuds arc Mus¬ 
sulmans (both spurious and gennine), the remaining one-thiid aie chiefly Hindus, and of these 
lurtf are Seilihs. Now, with the single exception of Seikhs, it is remarkable that the Hindu 
raoes, whether converts to a foreign creed or professors of their ancestral faith, consider them- 
selves as subjects by nature and born to oliedienco. They are disposed to regard each succes- 
sive dynasty with equal favour or equal indifference, whereas the pure Mussulman races, de¬ 
scendants of the Arab conquerors of Asia, retain much of the ferocity, bigotry and inde¬ 
pendence of ancient days. They look upon empire as their heritage, and consider themselves 
as foreigners settled in the laud lor the purpose of ruling it. 

17, They hate every dynasty except their own, and regard the British as the worst, 

because the most powerful, of usurpers; up to the Indus, then, 
Xltmmt* ot seeU satagoaUm, . t j,e vast majority of the population are our natural subjects; 
beyond that river they are our natural antagonists. 
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19. Of agricultural products, sugarcane is grown everywhere, and indigo in the southern 

Agriculture, regions; both are exported towards Sind and Cabul. Cotton 

is produced, but the uncertainty of seasons which prevails 
in the Panjab will probably prevent its becoming a cotton-growing country. Wheat and 
maize are two great staples of exoellent quality; they fully supply the home consumption, 
and are often carried to foreign markets. The general agriculture and tillage are good: 
manure is used, and rotation of crops is known. Canals are not unfrequent, and the well 
irrigation, carried on by means of Persian wheels, is every sphere first-rate. The country is 
Unfortunately bare of trees, timber is almost unprocurable, aud even firewood is scarce, and 
can only be obtained in large quantities from the central wastes. But the province of Mooltan 
is in one respect a bright exception j there the date aud palm-trees are clustered into dense 
groves, or extend into stately avenues for miles. 

SO, The chief seats of art and commerce are Urpritsur in the north, and Mooltan in the 
Manufactures and commerce. The indigenous manufactures are chiefly silk, oarpsts, 

and wool. There are also good artificers in carpentry, iron¬ 
mongery and armoury; articles of all these description are more or less exported. The imports 
consist chiefly of British cotton and piece goods, of the shawls and woollens of Cashmere, and 
of the dried fruits and furs of Afghanistan. 

23. Besides these, however, one subject of course rivetted the attention of the monarch,' 

w —i namely, the gathering of the taxes. To this important 

Fbed Department paramonnt. department all other branches of the oivil administration were 

subordinate appendages. Men of wealth and influence, who had distinguished themselves by 
their courage and capacity, were deputed to the remote provinces as farmers of the revenue, 
and were armed with pretorial and pro-cousular power. So long as their remittancee to the 
royal treasury were regular, they might exercise plenary authority over life and property. 
_ . Of these Provincial Governors the most able and the most 

A " overawe. celebrated was Sawun Mull, of Mooltan; next after him 

stood Golab Singh, the present Sovereign of Cashmere. The best were Desha Singh oed his 
son Sona Singh, who ruled Umriteur and the Mangha with a mild sway. The sternest were 
General Avitabile, who held down Peshawur with an iron hand, and Hurroe Singh, whose prowess 
and cruelties kept Hazara in unwilling submission. The military chiefs who held feudal 
demesnes (jaghirs) on the condition of sending contingents into the field, had also unlimited 
authority within their jurisdiction. 

24. In those districts which were neither granted nor leased out, the local tax-gatherers 

were called Kardars, or agents. The powers enjoyed by these 
Loail tax- gatherers. individuals varied greatly according to their personal influence 

at Court; but they all were directly responsible to the King aud Council, whereas the Kardars 
in the provincial governorships were responsible to the Governor, who must, in bis turn, 
account to the central authority. It would be unsafe to sav that the Kardars never acted in 
the plenitude of power, but, as a rule, their most important proceedings were subject to review 
by the Lahore ministry. 

25. In the whole State there were only two classes of functionaries—the military and the 

fiscal. In the latter were combined all civil functions what- 
Two elvmtor state functionaries— ever _ q'|, ere w ere no special officers for the dispensing of 
mi u«ry »>■ civil justice or the execution of criminal law. To this rule 

there was an exception at the city of Lahore, where an officer of justice styled Adalutee was 
,. stationed. But there was no such functionary at the commer- 

No special miniatera of justice. c ; a i capital of Umritsur. The police officers (thanadars) oc-a. 

sionally were political and military officers, rather than civil. Their business was to check die* 
turbance, and to arrange for the marching of troops. 

20. The military commandants," with detachments of the army in the interior, were 

usually independent of the civil authorities, hut this in* 
Detached military eommendm. dependence was gradually expanded into the power of active 
interference; many commandants thus situated committed great excesses; muoh license was 
permitted to the army, and indeed to all servants of the State. The line of march was 
often marked by plunder, and impressment aud compulsory labour were dreaded by the 
peasantry. 

27. The pay of Kardars, and other seoondary officials, was uncertain and precarious, It 
. seemed to be tacitly understood that they must live by the 

Marled official, how paid. perquisites of their appointments. The arrangements of the 

exchequer and the auditing of aeoount* were for many yearn notoriously defective. It t*M 
only towarde the dose of the Maharaja’s reign that financial order wae introduced. Up to 
that period no office of account had been established. For the raoord of wbat he gave aad 
took, Runjeet Singh bad trusted to hie tenacious memory, aided by such primitive devices m 

the notches of a stick. The rude compUration of account* 
laxity sad oosihshm at sseoaau. j n the district treasuries facilitated embezzlement. Mope* 
was taken from the people in one shape sutd restored in another, till the items, after balancing 
a ad counterbalancing, beoame ao confused, that a dishonest official might cloak nay at 

fraud. There can be no jlwU that all this laxity encouraged theorem toehea* 
and over-tax the people. Kdbod/ atoned better* ware of tine Um ti* Hub*W«* Mpffe 
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dictate, would call upon his old servants to pay fees or 
j ■***> *°® “ *“®T re ^ u **d to disgorge, would plunder both them and their families. • 

/ *8* Written law there was none ; still rude justice was dealt out. Private property in 

( |T«Mw hew disseised. k"**’ tlle re,ut . ive rights of land-holders and cultivators, the 

„ _ corporate capacities of village communities, were all recog- 

mtm under the direction of the local authorities; private arbitration was extensively resorted 
■L * , mo *t difficult questions of real and personal property were adjudicated by these 
tribunals. The. adjustment of affairs in a commercial emporium like Umritsur required no 
further interposition than this. The arbitrators would, according to their respective faiths. 
Consult the Mussulman Shureh or the Hindu Shasters; the K a zees and Kanoongocs exercised 
privately and indirectly those functions which had descended to them since, the imperial times. 
Ihe former continued to ordain marriage ceremonies, to register lust testaments and attest 
deeds; ihe latter to declare recorded facts, and expound local customs. The Maharaja con- 
etantly made tours through his dominions; he would listen to complaints during his rides, and • 
he would become angered with any Governor in whose province complaints were numerous. 
At Court also he would receive individual appeals. 

t9. The unwritten Penal Code contained but two penalties—fine and mutilation. There 

Criminal pmmltie. how inflicted. BC “ reu1 ^ "P to , m,,rder f( > r which 

impunity might not be purchased by the payment of a 
fine,* Mutilation was reserved for such offences as adultery and seduction, and also for 
violent theft and robbery. Imprisonment was almost unknown, and capital punishment rare ; 

it was never ordered by Runjeet Singh, or inflicted by hia 
permission. But in-distant and disturbed districts, such as 
Peshawar and Hazara, he did not interfere when Avitabile 
eoforoed a Draconic code in which banging was decreed for every crime from larceny to 
murder; or with Hurree Singh, who summarily decapitated criminals, or blew them from the 
cannon's mouth. 

SO. The fiscal Bystem will be noticed more exactly in the section which treats of revenue; 

Fiscal t*i suffice it now to say that Runjeet Singh availed himself of 

w::i ” v " all known sources of taxation^ He seems to have overlooked 

few taxes which have been levied in any eouutry, civilised or uncivilised. Taxes, diieot and 
indirect, upon land, houses, people; upon manufacturers, foreign or domestic; upon commerce 
internal or external, upon imports;—all found their place in his fiscal regime. Property in land 
was fully recognised and upheld, and the agriculturists were not unnecessarily oppressed as 
long as they paid their revenue. The village communities lived on in their full integrity. 

31. That the resources of the country were not strained by this taxation can hardly be 
_ , ... supposed. But in some respects the Government gave buck 

M"vcrmnent. e * U ** °* Kuu ^'* t S " gh ‘ with one hand what it had taken with the other. The em¬ 
ployes of the Stale wero most numerous; every Jat village 
sent recruits for the army, who again remitted their savings to their homes. Many a highly, 
taxed villago paid half its revenue from its military earnings. Thus money circulated freely. 
Again, the presence of vast bodies of consumers created an immense demand for manu¬ 
factures and commodities. Prices were quoted high, the market wus brisk, and thus the 
commercial interests bore up against their load of taxation. Whatever faults may be found 
with their commercial regulations, the Seikh K. balsa may well vaunt of hnving raised up the 

, , . . . city of Umritsur. Moreover, it is well known that uationa 

ame an popu nn y. will cheerfully pay enormous taxes when the Government is 

popular and when the public mind is kept excited by martial triumphs. The rule of Runjeet 
Singh wae eminently suited to the genius of the people, and the spirit of the Seikhs mounted 
high when they saw province after province added to the dominions of their mystic common¬ 
wealth. 

88, The events of 1815, which obliged the British Government to assume a share in the 

management of the kingdom, require no mention here. The 
Const <en<»i of be regency, policy of the British representatives was strictly conservative ; 
_ their object was to interfere only to preserve, never to destroy. 

Tfce eonsenrative pouey. It was desired to reconstruct shattered institutions, to carry 

out the spirit of the constitution, as it would have been carried out by a benevolent native 
piier. But to give effect to this view, it was necessary that many grave abuses which had 
grown up .since the death of Runjeet Singh should be reformed. The army being irregularly 

paid wee ill-disposed and idle. The civil Governors, great 
.Stwibokfe traumas reform* small, were unbridled in embozzlement; violent crime 

wae increasing; justice between man and man was more and 

Mhm hard of attainment. 

98. For all tlpse evils remedies were attempted; the overgrown army was reduced ; the dis- 

« soldiers were paid up; the troops were paid, disciplined, and worked with regularity; 

* aces were senitmissa 1 the arrears justly due from the tax-gatherers were demanded 
With riger; efforts were made by the enforcement of economy to free the exchequer from its long 


' * OM thnownfl rapoa VM tbs flxed fine for a man’* lift, bat B*. 10,000 ws* tometime, tukca, Occasionally a 
estgfl I WBft m r «r rib*- WS* *n high pay u a envaUur or foot soldi® or officer. 
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accruing liabilities. In the fiscal department arrangements were made to fix and Emit both 
the demand on the people and the remuneration of the revenue officers. Summary settkimenti 
of the land revenue were made, and a liberal salary was allowed to the Kardars. It was hoped 
that by these means the people would have to pay less, while the State received mom. Ttir 
multiplicity of indirect and miscellaneous taxes was simplified, and the budget was so framed 
that the revenue, while restricted to a few fixed duties, should not be diminished. Hem, again, 
it was believed that a relief would be afforded to the people, without any sacrifice to the Stats 
interests. Individuals of character and repute were appointed as separate administrators of 
civil and criminal justice. The Penal Code was reduced to writing, and rendered mom seven 
and just, and yet more humane. Heinous crimes were referred to the Council of Regency, 
and appeals from all the local rulers were regularly heard. 

Official misfeasance was systematically prosecuted. European officers were deputed to 
. . , .. _ _ visit the ontlying districts. All the chiefs who might be 

• pQ lon urope * a **"" considered to represent the intelligence, the honesty ^ and in* 
fluential interests of the country were summoned to Lahore for the purpose of framing rules 
aud regulations for the future; and an assembly of &0 Soifch elders, heads of villages under 
. tli© guidance of Sirdar Lena Singh, sat for some months at 

•gu live smogrmenu. Lahore, in the autumn of 18-17, to frame a code of simple law 

for the guidance of the Seith people. The resources of the kingdom were examined, and their 
development was studied. Plans were formed for the construction of new canals, the repair of 
old ones, the re-opening of ruined wells, and the re-peopling of deserted villages. An 
engineei of rank and experience was appointed from the British servioe, and three lakhs from 
the reveuue were set apart by the Councillor public improvements. 

Detectim—1. Regular police. 163. The detective civil police may be thus detailedThe 

2 . City Wntriimrn. regular establishment paid by the State; the city watchmen, 

8. Kur»l constabulary, and thh rural constakulaiy, paid by the people. 

165. For the control of these establishments an important machinery has been provided. 

' The Board are anxious that the local influence and knowledge 
Tebaildar • control. 0 f native collectors of land revenue (tehtildars) -should be 

used for this purpose. Each jtehsildar has beeu accordingly invested with police powers 
within his jurisdiction. '1 he police are subordinate to him, hut he is not to supersede them. 
He is to animate them when negligent, to overawe them when corrupt; he is responsible that 
they are faithful to the State, ami unoppresaivc to its subjects. He is to infuse vigour and 
honesty into their functions, without usurping them. He is not to concern himself, os a rule, 
with individual cases, unless they be of a heinous nature, or unless an affray be anticipated, 
especially if the dispute relates to hind. Our fiscal arrangements will eventually strike at the 
root of the*© disputes. In the meantime the tehsildar, with his revenue experience, is the 
fittest man to handle them. 

The Board have promulgated a code defining the mutual relatione of the tehsildiir and 

the police, aud distinguishing the tebsildar's police capacity 

Hula for tbeir guidance. from his other capacities, fiscal and judicial. 

176. The house-tax waa at first introduced into our great cities; but to pacify discontent, 

the Board have permitted the watch and ward funds to be 

Town duties introduced. raised by town duties. This plan is now extensively iu vogue, 

but it has never been introduced, except at the urgent request of the townsmen; care hae been 
taken that, as much os possible, the articles taxed should be luxuries and not necessaries. 
The measure has been carried out with eminent facility and suooess. It is surprising to see 
how a tax, not the most equitable that could be devised for this particular purpose, and 
repugnant to our system, may yet he made to work admirablj through the power of popular 
sympathy. 

178. There are three cesses which,"being sometimes confounded together, require a p'eoise 

definition. The Dliurut was a tax paid by tlie merchant 
Dbnrnt, Wnmn Kiwlies, and Cboon. w j, 0 broufrht grain from email villages to sell it in a largo 
ghee cmms. on e. It amounted to something less than one per cent, on 

the market price, and fell upon the consumer. But the grain of the village in which the 
market might be situated was exempt from taxation. The proceeds of the ease were received 
by the landholders when there were no merchants of influence, and by the mercantile oomrau* 
nity when their number and strength was considerable. The Wasun-KitshW, or weighment cere, 
was levied indiscriminately od grain, which might be weighed at tW shop or in the market, if 
there was one. It amounted to about two per cent, on the grain, and woe the personal 
remuneration of the weigliman. Where the landholders had full command of the Dburut 
collections, they frequently farmed the oess to this functionary. Both three tswe, then, were 
levied on grain, and were costomarv in villages. Now the Choongltee was levied on all artiste 
of merehaudiae, both in transit and in the market, and wan current in towns or cities. The 
English equivalent for the expression is town duties, it was included in a long category of tpxre 
collected by the 8eikh Government. Ite abolition as an item of the public income formeda 
nurt of the fiscal reform introduced under the regency. It has now boon resuscitated for 
v Municipal purposes. With regard to the two other tins*, the 

The throe MM bow m bs »f®- Board would maintain the wrighmeat cm, it * — 

J, “* remuneration of o&fe of 

Dhurut they would discontinue'. ( lf a tux of this nature be needed “for village 
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they would prefer to introduce the Choongliee, which is more capable of adaptation to the 
various grades of rustio society. 

179. The rural constabulary form the lowest, but perhaps the most important, grade. 

Rural constabulary They are the rank and file of the police force. Here, as in most 

regions of Upper India, their office is coeval with the institu¬ 
tion of the village society. Under the late Government their functions were often nominal ; 
their remuneration often scanty and precarious. One of the earliest measures after annexation 
was the organisation of this important body throughout the villages. The arrangements then 
made have been generally retained, but in places modified. It has been found that, like the 
townsmen, the villagers are often on this head sensitive and jealous. The Board, however, are 
fully alive to the importance of conciliation ; measures of this kind, however good in them¬ 
selves, will not succeed unless they are made acceptable to the people. 

180. There are sevoral principles which the Board wish to see carried into effect. The 

, office of watchman .forming a portion of the village community, 
moa , there should lie at least one such officer to every collection ol 

houses. The number may be exceeded when the size of the 
village may require it. The remuneration of the watchmen must be adequate to support them 
without recourse to any other mode of livelihood. The situation should he worth not less 
than three rupees per mensem. It is better that the salary should ho paid in cash, but if the 
villagers prcler it may Ik; paid in kind. In small villages, where regular payment in cash or 
kind might he burdensome to the establishment, the Board ilo not 'object to assignments of 
land. On the occurrence of vacancies the nomination should rest with the landholders, the 
confirmation with the Magistrate. The watchmen are of the people and should continue to 
mingle with them, while they look upto the regular police, and obey the behests of the European 
superiors. They should l>e sufficiently under the control of the. police so as to become trusty 
servants of the State, and sufficiently under the control of the landholders so as not to become 
sustic despots. 

92. In the fiscal department the first object of attention was to he the inquiry into rent- 

. , , , l'rcc tenures, that is, what lands were to lie exempt from laxa- 

Invi’stieiitiou of rrut-frep tenurra. . I 

lion, and on what terms; at the same time a set of rules tor 

release and resumption were laid down. Existing settlements of the revenue, made during 
the Resident's regency, were to be upheld as a temporary measure. In tracts not previously 
t settled, a quinquennial settlement was to be made. But all 

ism Hj-iuii. summary settlements were liable to such modifications as 

might be introduced when the regular settlement should come on. The confirmation of settle¬ 
ments was to rest with the Board. In the management of the revenue, the maintenance of 
village communities, and the demarcation of boundaries, the rules in force throughout the 
North-Western Provinces were to be observed. The arrangeineuts regarding the abolition of 
the customs and of the transit duties, and the establishment of an excise oij the single article 
of salt, «oro to he upheld. 


SECTION VI. 

Ahmintstkatiojj op Civil. Justice. 

217. Soon after annexation this department was relieved of its most, difficult branch by the 

Board’s order of January ISoO, which practically interdicted 
C»«os ooiincvteil with Iniulod V”* j| u . hearing of eases relating to landed property, and transferred 
Uu'orti. them to the Settlement Courts. It is presumed that those 

Revenue Officers who are brought most, in contact with the 
agricultural classes, who must necessarily acquire much local experience and great familiarity 
with tenures, will decide suits regarding landed property in a manner accordant with the wants 
and sympathies of the jieople. '! he Board believe that the union of fiscal and judiciaWunctions 
in the same set of officers is calculated to confer many benefits on the landed community. 
But us Settlement Officers have not.as yet crossed the Chenab, this injunction has been followed 
iu the Lahore division only ; and it being found that landed disputes wore in some jdaees accu¬ 
mulating to the inconvenience of individuals, the complication 
But under curtain conditions limy of tenures, and tin* disarrangement of village communities, 
tribuiul« ,l ' IKl * lll ° or,iiuHry cml and as the prospects of u regular settlement seemed remote, 
‘ * 11 ’ the Board resolved to vest the ordinary Civil Courts with 

power to entertain all such eases relating to real property as might require immediate decision. 
At the same time provisions were made to secure strict control on the part of Commissioners 
over the exercise of this power. However, during the period under review, no eases of this 
nature came under trial, aud it, may be considered that the civil returns now under review 
comprise cases relating to personal debts, contracts, and such like transactions. 

223. Private arbitration is a potent means of popular justice. The attribute of divine 

discernment, .which the people of India fondly ascribe to 
_ si .it.stum their*cherished institution, is no less associated with arbitra¬ 

tion in the minds of the Pnnjabecs. 

App. VI. 
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From the first the Board have been nnxious that public disputes should be referred to that 
rude tribunal, whose voice is all-powerful in the regulation of private affairs, where individuals 
are most vitally concerned, aud of those social and family interests which are dearest to man¬ 
kind. These native assessors are especially useful in ascertaining the truth in questions relating 
to intricate accounts, local usages, and social practice. But it has been found that, unless 
vigilance and discrimination he exercised, abuses will arise in the working even of *his institu¬ 
tion. The selection and appointment of the arbitrators, the conduct of the inquiry and the mode 
of recording the award must he scrupulously and jealously guarded. 

In England, from the time that a jury is empannelled and sworn, their every movement is 
observed; their place of sitting aud of consulting, the delivery of their verdict, are all matters 
of the strictest rule. So must it be with these Indian juries; otherwise the very thing which 
should have been our guidance, will become an occasion of stumbling and a bye-word; und 
if discredit should be thrown on the system of Punchayets, and the faith of the people in this, 
their best, institution should be brokeu, tjieir morality will thereby be weakened. Impressed 
with these convictions, the Board have drawn up a detailed code of rules to regulate the pro¬ 
ceedings of arbitrators. 

.. 286. In September 1847, Raja Delia Nath, Chancellor of 

tot^ion 3 rcve " ue * pr,or the Lahore Exchequer, furnished the following abstract of 

the mode in which he considered the land revenue of the 

Punjab to have been collected : — 


No. of 
District. 


Mode of collecting the revenue. 


8 Farmed out by KardarB. 

8 Assessed, the engagements being made with the heads of the villages 
43 The revenue collected by division andtappraiseiuont of the crop 

Total Estimate of Lund Revenue 


Rh. 

Amount of 
revenue. 


25,49,873 

18,23,650 

89,44,058 


1,33,18,087 


Derangement of taxation from mid¬ 
den increase of production. 


During the winter of 18-47 a general money assessment was commenced of all the dis¬ 
tricts immediately under the Durbar. During that season it 
^ rtVe ““° " as completed in the lour I)oabs and Hazara, and some por- 
} tion of Pesbawur. There was no survey or measurement. 

The officers entrusted with this duty were aided by the production of Durbar account a of past 
collections, and by the local knowledge of the Kardars. But the papers did not furnish a clue 
to all the additional items which may have !*een levied. Our otlieers took rapid tours through 
the districts al>out to be assessed, thus gaining a general idea of the country and the condition 
of the people. Finally, they assembled at central spots, the headmen and accountants of 
villages, and tested the accuracy of the Durbar returns by their accounts, 'lhe puvmeuts of 
3, 5, and 10 years were assumed as data for the new assessment; but the calculations formed 
on this basis were modified by the general aspect and condition of each district. 

268. The effect of a very large and sudden increase of production, even where prices do 

not fall in a greater ratio, must have a tendency to derange 
money assessments. Rich and highly irrigated soils pro¬ 
duce no more in a favourable season than in one of actual 
drought. In the great famines of 1834 and 1838 the agriculturists in the villages along the 
canal of the Delhi territory made enormous profits, 'iheir produce in a year when grain was 
selling at 7 seers for the rupee, was equal to whut their lands yielded when it averaged 
30 seers, and the revenue paid by them was the same. Exactly the reverse has occurred in the 
Punjab. Villages with gieat capabilities of soil and irrigation are proportionately highly 
assessed ; and with the average amount of produce, prices have fallen a half. To these villages 
a season of abundance and low prices is manifestly an evil. 

270. The cry of over-assessment has been very general throughout the country, but more 

particularly so in the Rawal Pindi and Jhelum districts of the 
onicml wherever distrew Saugor Uoab, Dera Ghazi Khan beyond the Indus, and in 

Mooltan. There has been a very general demand among the 
agriculturists for a return to grain payments, to a division or appraisement of the crops, every 
season. The Board have resisted this call, but have directed the suspension of revenue 
wherever it appeared desirable, and have urged on local ollicers the necessity for a new 
settlement where the old one had expired, or the current one was manifestly excessive. The 
reduction and equalisation of revenue, it is hoped, will afford the necessary relief. 


lJcliof 
proved to exist. 


Miscellaneous Extracts feqm Administration Report for 1849 - 50 . 

« 

(ianr) rubbery is associated witli historical remembrances. Capital punishment was 
awarded to it. Many of the great thoroughfares passed through desolute localities. 
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Infanticide, —Bedis practised infanticide, also some of the Mussulman sects and some sub¬ 
divisions of Khatris, but not Punjab RajputB. 

Influential classes have been partially thrown out from employ, but the public works have 
given occupation to the class which is most inclined to petty crimes. 

Slavery in the Panjab was domestic. 

Adultery was regarded with great vindictiveness, and therefore the Board made it criminal, 
to avoid worse crimes. 

Forgery has been increased by the investigation of titles and rights, and perjury by the 
establishment of Courts. 

Union of fiecal and judicial in the same officer conferred benefit upon the landed commu¬ 
nity. 

Justice should be dealt without intricacies, and pleaders should not be encouraged. 

Board do not believe that our system, should ever be successful, 

Seikh Governmentlevied half of land produce, sometimes 60 per cent., but not often. Fifteen 
per cent, must be deducted for fraud. The practice was from two-fifths to one-third of the 
gross produce, wherever Seikhs had fully conquered and land was fairly cultivated. In some 
districts Government share never exceeded one-third, and the average* was one-third, one-fourth, 
one-fifth, and one-eighth. 

Collection was sometimes in money in Seikh times. 

Dona Nath’s assessment was as follows : . 

Fanned out to Kardurs 25 lakhs. 

Engagement with heads of villages 18 lakhs. # 

Revenue by division of crops US laklis. 

British Government reduced the revenue, throughout, Mow the assessment of Dena Nath 
from 24 to 1‘J lakhs. 

The first, year Government collected 98 lakhs against 133 lakhs of Dena Nath. 

Army cost 63 lakhs. 

Occupancy and con quest were declared the real titles in land. Occupancy was rarely 
referred to any distant period. 

Under Seikhs, tenants displaced the descendants of ancient proprietors whose rights were 
limited to one seer in a maund. 

Hindus had ohiefly coparcenary communities. 

Hereditary cultivator almost nudistinguishahle from proprietor, except, that he cannot sink 
wells and sell the land, but he can sub-rent it. Free tenures by jaghirdars and other 
privileged classes. 

Salt was prejudicial to the revenue, but not to the consumers. Duties were abolished on 
27 articles. 


Quotations from the Administration "Report, Punjab, for the Years 

1851-52 and 1852-53. 

250. Domestic morality in the Punjab is somewhat low; indeed many customs snne- 

. tinned and enforced previous to British rule had a«ure ten- 

Domutie morn ity in t u' unjn . deney to make it so. Among many classes with some preten¬ 
sion to respectability, and more or less throughout the province generally, especially in the hill 
districts, there prevails a system of exchanging girls, which (aggravated by the intrigues 
of professional agents who earn a livelihood by the traffic) ultimately produces the most 

mischievous effects. These exchanges, concerning as thev do 
Vicioua system of betrot in s. many families and involving many couples, and thus rami¬ 
fying into a great variety of complications present the strongest temptations to fraud, cause 
women to be regarded as negotiable commodities, and are in fact quite as objectionable as 
regular money sales. 

251. Among other classes, again, the indirect giving and receiving of valuable eonsidera- 

, . tiou (though not of actual cash) on account of marriages and 

feoumary const cration. betrothals introduce dishonest dealing and sordid mendacity 

into these transactions, which of all others slwuld, if possible, be kept free from such taint. 

Extract from para iSGO ,—They enquired into, or otherwise disposed of, at least 80,000 
petty rent-free tenures. 
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Administration Report, 1856-57 and 1857 - 58 . 

Section III. 

Education. ✓ 

47. The last Report mentioned the inauguration into the Panjab of the now system of 
national education prescribed for all India by the Home authorities. The present Report will 
describe the first two years of progress with that system, that is, the years 1866-57 and 1857- 
58. 

48. During 1850-57 the machinery of the Department was organised; a Director General 

c .. ,, . was appointed on a salary of Rs, 1,200 per mensem; two 

upemsmg u » men . Inspectors on Rs. 600 each for the eastern and western cir¬ 
cles respectively; 11 Deputy Inspectors, each to receive a salary from Rs. 80 to 150 per men¬ 
sem, and to supervise two nr more districts; and 17 Sub-Deputy Iuspeetors on salaries of Rs. 
20 to 60, each district being divided into three or four tohsils or sub-divisions for administra¬ 
tive purposes. A Government school at the head-quarters of each tehsil was established; 
some 107 schools were tints founded. The principle of arranging with the landholders to pay 
for education a sum calculated at one per cent, on the assessed land tax was carried out every¬ 
where in the Pan jab (save in Leia and lluzara) without any objection being raised by the 
people; some Rs. 1,38,000 were collected on this account, and 450 village schools were estab¬ 
lished from this resource. Each of those schools is placed in a centrical position, so as to be 

accessible to the children of three or four villages. Grants-in- 
^UMtiQMl proceedings in 1856- ^ to the am0UIlt of r k . c,970, were accepted on behalf of 

Mission schools in various parts of the Punjab, One nor¬ 
mal school was established; some four Government schools, previously existing, were taken by 
the new Department, and statistics of the indigenous education throughout the province 
were collected. Such was the commencement made during the first year. 

49. The second year, 1857-58, had scarcely commenced when the disturbances in Hindus¬ 
tan broke out with furv, and excitement arose more nr less 
throughout the I’anjah. The educational officers then resolved 
not tn attempt the establishment of fresh village schools 

until the crisis should pass over, hut to concentrate all efforts for the maintenance of the 
Government schools set on foot during the past year. The hope which had been entertained 
of establishing many hundreds of additional schools was thus deferred for some months, hut 
the attendance at the Government schools was kept up undiminished. During the first 
quarter—May, June, and July 1857,—the first three months of the trouble, there was actually 
a slight increase over the attendance of the preceding peaceful quarter. During the next 
quarter of August, September, and October,—three months of awful crisis, when the fate of the 
Panjab really trembled in the balance,—there was a diminution of only 97 pupils on the aggre¬ 
gate of 4,900, which, in fact, is no perceptible diminution at all. Even in 1 lie Cis-Sutlcj 
States, which were disturbed extensively, the Government schools did not suffer. At Rawal 
Pindee only, near the Indus, were there any symptoms manifested of religious bigotry against 
the educational arrangements. In all other places, even on the fanatical frontier, there wus 
no suspicion or prejudice raised on account, of the schools. By November the crisis was over 
past, aud the establishing of additional village schools was immediately taken in hand. 

Nearly 700 new ones were founded by cud of December, 
in nt progress. During the two last quarters of the year perfect quiet 

has succeeded to excitement; consequently the system, laboriously sustained during a time 
of trouble, has since been expanded; the attendance at Government schools has increased 
month by month, the style of education lias been improved, and the village schools extended. 

50. The educational system thus started is, of course, still in robust infancy, and a 
brief notice of some educational expenditure of its leading features will suffice at present. 

* 51. The expenditure for the two years may be thus set 

Education*! expenditure. down_ 


Education not 
troubles of 1857- 


affected bv the 


17 . 


lBSf-68. 


Expenditure by Government.. • 

Expended from the one per eent. fund collected From land-holders 


Ri. £ 

1,05,S9! = 10,530 
23,472 = 2,347 


Rs. £ 

1,44068 = 14,487 
82,203 = 8,226 


Totai . 1,28,864= 12,886 2,27,131 = 22,713 


The actual collections for the one per cent, fund were: in 1856-57, Rs. 1,88,044,or 
,£13 804 ■ in 1857-58, Rs. 1,6],544, or £15,154? so that there is a large unexpended balance 
at credit’ of the fond. In round numbers, the educational income may be set down at 

three lakhs of rupees, or £30,001) per annum, of which half 
Numbers of *chooi« and aebolan. j g j ia ;j (jovernmeiit, and half contributed by the people. 






The number of schools and scholars for the two years are 1 — 




| 1856-57. 

18674S. 

- 


School*. 

Pupil*. 

School* 

Pupil*. 

(Bovsrnmsnt “teh.il MfrooU" . 

Mpeeial institutions .... 

One per oent. village eehoole . 

Indiganoue uhools. 


107 

IS 

466 

6,024 

6,919 

2.264 

6,064 

30,196 

no 

16 

1,336 

3,461 



Total 

6,602 

46,433 

4,923 

46,008 


In round numbers, then, we hnve something less than 50,000 boys under instruction, 
which number gives the proportion of 1 pupil to S3 of the school-going population. The 
number of pupils may appear small to a population of 13 millions; but a considerable 
increase may be expected yearly, especially in the village schools. 


52. In the Government schools the education consists only of the rudiments of history, 
_ . „ ... geography, arithmetic, and grammar. But even this much 

Cbmet.ri.tic. of QeT.rnm.at *hool«. P ; m ( ^d with difficnltjr> a ° d . is a vast B tiide in advance of 

the wretched education which previously existed. The class system, which is the distinguish¬ 
ing mark between European and Native method of teaching, is enforced. The Urdu language, 
with the Persian character, is used in the Government schools. The pupils are more than one- 
half Hindus. The remainder are mainly Muhammadans. Seikh pupils are not numerous. The 
pupils belong chiefly to the non-agrieultural classes. There are even female schools—-all 
Muhammadans. There is, of course, a great dearth of qualified teachers ; but a normals cliool has 
been established at Lahoie with forty pupils, and another has been commenced at Rawal- Pindee. 
Those teachers, previously in office, who may be found deficient, are required to qualify at 
these institutions. The higher kinds of Government schools have yet to be founded, and the 
Lahore College is postponed till the general system shall be more advanced. A depfit for 
school books has been set up, and during 1857-fib some 14,139 little books were sold to the 
people for about Rs. 3,000, or £300. * 

In conclusion it may be said that the fact that popular education did not fall oft during 
a season of danger, trouble, and excitement, goes far to prove that through it all the people 
preserved an even mind, and that British rule still kept a hold upon its subjects. 


Administration Report, 1858 - 59 . 

Suction III. 

Education. 

31. In this department much must depend on the normal schools nt Lahore and Rawal¬ 
pindi, and the one more recently established at Delhi. At 
Norm.1 Hhool*. these institutions are trained the teachers for what may be 

called the country and parochial schools. Many of these teachers are uhqualified for their duties, 
and their acquirements, therefore, are tested by their being obliged to go through a certain 
course of training previous to being confirmed as Government teachers. 

82. The principal zillah or country schools are at Umritsur, Fcrozepore, Simla, and 
. . Gujerat. In addition, a school at Delhi, formerly known as 

Dutriet .cboou. ^ College, and maintained by a bequest made by the 

late Nawab Faal Ali, has lately been established. 'I he course of study at these superior schools 
may be punned through the medium of the English or the vernacular languages, at the option 
o£ the pupils. It comprises history, geography, and mathematics, together with the rudiments 
science and natural philosophy; and is similar to that required from candidates for entrance 
into the Calcutta Univenity. 

88. Inferior to the e* a re three classes of schools, in whioh the medium of instruction is 

the vernacular only. These are the Government tehsil schools, 
Tttrtl .chock. the village schools, maintained by the cess of one per cent, 

cm on the land-revenue, and the indigenous schools, which are 

vUtaff school*. independent of Government control, unless supported by 

. , ,, . grants-in-aid. In the last-mentioned class the plan of 

laagmew mms study is purely native, and the instruction generally rude and 

‘ etoious. But the machinery of tho Educational Department is systematically employed in 
' the ertotion and improvement of the “ tehsil" and “ one per cent." village schools. 





















to 


As regards the Panjab Provraoes, exclusive at the EMM territory fate® the 

.. is still incomplete), the following figure* will exhibittimnwl* 

I’rogrem. gross made daring the pest year s—> 


Government tehmt sahoob . 
One per cent, village achoob . 
Indigouou*. achoob . . . 


ibsms. 

School*. 

Pupil*. 

110 

6.958 

1,886 

18,084 

8,461 

86,817 

4983 

47.006 



In the Delhi territory the number of pupils in the schools under Government control 
is reported to be about S,500, bnt the next returns will probably show a large increase.' It will 
be observed that whilst there has been a slight increase in the number of pupils at the tobsil 
schools, the attendance at the one percent, schools has been doubled. Still the latter are far 
Character of village achoob. from being in a satisfactory condition. Until lately many 

have been confined to mosques, and have been mare seminaries 
for the propagation of Islamism. Many of the teachers are ill-paid and incompetent, and it 
will take time to mature the reforms which are indispensable. There has been no opposition on 
the part of the people to the spread of education. In some instances it has Deen eagerly 
S'>ught, though generally its progress is suffered with the apathy of ignorance. 

34. During the past year the Local Government has enjoined npon the divisional and 
.... .. ■ . . district authorities a more active visitation and inspection of 

the schools, which are certain to draw encouragement from, 
their influence. 

Cost of -ration , 35. The expenditure for 1858-59 is as follows :«— 

R*. 


Expended by Government ..1,69,100 

Expended from the one per cent, fund.. 1.16,691 

Toth . . 8,85,791 


Of the Government expenditure, Ra. 8,054 went in gronts-in-aid of Mission sohools 
Mbsion schoob which are usually in a very efficient state. 

36. Books to the num!>er of nearly 40,0< 0, realising 
gome Rs. 6,100, have been sold. About the same sum is to be 
*' devoted to the gratuitous distribution of books. 

Femsle education. 37. Female education has yet scarcely began in these pro¬ 

vinces. 

38. The Department has recently sustained a severe loss by the death of the Director 

Mr. W. D. Arnold, under whom it was first organised, and 
Ur. Arnold. from whose ability and character its future development 

might have been confidently expected. 


Adxinistkatioh Bbpobt, 1859-60. 

8 actios 111. 

EoUCiTKW. 

55. It was intimated last year that the Lieutenant-Governor was not satisfied with 

the working of the Educational Department in these pro. 

Organic defect* In prevton* system. yi ppee . ■ 

Organic defects existed, which neutralised the exertions of the superintending offieers- 
B«porto on the subject were accordingly called far, an well from the Civil sntboritiae, as the 
depa rtmental funtionories. A very elaborate commentary on the past operations wad their 
tendency was also submitted by Mr. Roberts, tbs Officiating Financial Commissioner, under 
whose general control, up to that time, they hod been carried on. In the several accounts sab*, 
mitted there was a very general agreement aa to the unsatisfactory results of the efforts wtteh 
tad been made, during the three years foregoing, to diffaae education amongst the people. 
Those efforta had been vigorous and comprehend**. But in 

• ' ■ .vv V. t 'A Of 























4CA*bM#> th* Ieeufceoant-Governor was inclined to tnoe the acknowledged imperfections of 
the system mainly to the following causes 

toi*— 1 The inferiority of the native superintendents. These were mostly foreigners from 
Ibelr am , Hindustan. A similar class has not yet arisen in the Pan* 

,,, „ jab, and only third-rate men found it worth while to take 

of the netlw «upwIsland- service so far from their houses. Notwithstanding which 
the supervision of the tahsili aud village schools was com¬ 
moted to these incompetent men in preference to delaying the operations. 

9nd.—' The excessive extent of the circles superintended by the European Inspectors. 
Sh«h inoludedsome 800 schools, which the Inspector was supposed to visit and examine yearly. 
In each division was a Native Deputy Inspector, and in each district a Sub-Deputy Inspector, 
whose reports and aooounts came before the European Inspector, and took up a great part 
at hie time. It was physically impossible for him to exert that searching control, and initiate 
that wholesome impulse, without which the whole machinery became inactive and mischievous. 

3rd. —The dissociation of the Educational Department from the Civil authorities. The 
people seldom beetir themselves, eveu in matters of which they approve, without an impulse 
from above, whilst they will often strenuously exert themselves to accomplish the purposes 
of the powers that be. Now, although individuals amongst them occasionally display an 
extraordinary desire for learning in general, as might be expected amongst an uneducated 
people—there is very great apathy on the subject. It is true that the Department is a State 
institution, hut the people are accustomed to learn the will of the-Government through the 
district officer, whom alone they regard as its representative. And they inferred that the 
spread of education was a secondary matter, because he had nothing to do with it. 

4th. —The incapacity of the schoolmasters. For the tehsili schools only inferior men 
from Hindustan were procurable. The village schools‘were taught by the old maste s, who 
were loath aud incompetent to enforce the new-fangled curriculum of study. It wont l ham 
been better had these ntUage eckoole not been interfered with, until fit masteis had been trained 
for them in the normal schools. * 

56. Snell were the leading defects ascertained to exist. The following are the measures, 
devised by the Lieutenant-Governor for their correction. They came into operation at the 
commencement of the current official year 

The Native Deputy Inspectors and Sub-Deputy Inspectors—many of them foreign- 

„ , . . , .. . .. ere—havo been dismissed with gratuities, and their anpdmt- 

lfwaam denied for tbuir correction. , . , . _ . p . 11 

nirntt* abrogated. Such as ore fit will pt obably obtain em¬ 
ployment as schoolmasters. By their dismissal, considerable funds become capable of more 
advantageous appropriation. 

Sndfy .—The general superintendence of the vernacular schools, tehsili aud village, has 
been transferred to the district officers. . 

3rdly .—The expense of the tehsili schools, heretofore paid from the general revenues 
has been transferred to the one per cent. fund. 

4thty .—Arrangements have been made for 
normal schools for training vernacular masters, 
greatly depend upon the efficiency of these schoolmasters. 

6thly .—A commencement has been made in the establishment of high schools at the chief 
towns of the priucijial districts, where the study of English may be pursued under competent 
masters, without excluding vernacular instruction. The saving effected by the dismissal of the 
Native Superintendents, and by deftayiug the exjiense of the tehsili schools from the one per 
cent, fund, will be devoted to the improvement aud multiplication of these superior schools. 

6lAly.—l The aid given to good private institutions for secular instruction, whether under 
the direction of Missionaries or not, has been increased m amount. 

JtJUy. _The Director of Public Instruction has been placed in direct communication with 

the Local Government. 

57. These measur es have beon at work for too short a time as yet to render their efEects 

apparent, but there is every reason to anticipate, frpm their 
introduction, a great improvement in the character of the edu¬ 
cational institutions, and an increase to their popularity. 

58. A rapid review of the progress of the Department 
during the year must close this section. 

50 . In co nsequ ence of the discovery of Various irregularities in the management of his 
uSfllh it necessary to remove the Inspector of the Rawal-Pindee Circle. 

60. In the attendance at the four principal zSlah schools 
there was a decline from 786 to 723. 

61. At the 140 tehsili schools the number of pupils was 
10 , 353 , being an increaae of 1,800 on the former year. 

, 08* The Somber of cos per cent, village schools decreased from 8,089 to 1,704 ; but in 
Mdibi. - - the average dfily attendance, amounting to 27,264, there was 

mw u Might improvement. 


increasing the numlier and efficiency of the 
'I bn character of tbe education imparted will 


Ghmt lmpro»«ment» witlclpited from 

ifatdMnga. 

Bsifew of Sm put jtar’t operation*. 
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Private institutions. 


63. At private institutions the attendance rose from 1,026 
to 1,424. 


64. English students increased from 860 to 1,725. 


Additional normal schools established. 


65. Six additional normal schools for the training of ver¬ 
nacular teachers were established, and the students increased 


from 75 to 792. 


66. The money granted in akl of private institutions was 
augmented from Rs. 6,812 to Rs. 8,960. 

67. The number of pupils at indigenous schools exempt 
from Government instruction is stated at 63,090 ; but it is 

admitted that the returns are doubtful. 

6S. Excluding these, therefore, the following figures will 
Comparative statement of studenta ^ comparatively with the preceding year, the aggregate 
and Jail, attendance. num ber of students 


Grante-iu-ftid increased. 
Indigenous schools. 


Y*a». 

i 

Hi ndu*. 

Mahomedau*. 

_ l 

!" 

Others. 

Total. 

Average 

daily 

Attemhuu*. 

1858 59 . .* . 

1859-60 

U 1 

• * i 

21,653 1 
24,193 | 

13,521 

17,016 

; 2,780 ! 

j 4,177 | 

37,954 

45,686 

34.713 

42,388 


69. The total expenditure from ull sources has been a little short of lakhs, as will lie 
seen from the following figures :— 

Ra. A. P. 


Cost of supervising establishment 
Co.-l of Government schools 
Schools in receipt, of aid 
Coat of one per cent, achoola 

Tout 


. 011,043 10 C 

. <15,521 3 3 

. 26,8(11 6 8 
. 1.56,-142 5 1 

. 3,12.468 9 7 


The amount contributed by the State was Rs. 1,02,622-8.6, and of this Rs. 08,978 were 
spent on schools, not on provision. 

70. The number of books sold increased from 29,579 to 

li.tok department. 5 g. 13 # 

* 71. There ate only two schools at present in which the range of instruction is sufficiently 

extensive to qualify students for the University examination. 
Normal schools. One ig at Delhi, the other at Umritsur. 

The Delhi school is supported by a bequest of Nawab Fail Ali. There are eight classes, 

and in all but one English is taught as well us the vemacu- 
At Delhi. j ar subjects are English reading and translation, his- 

>rv treography, arithmetic, natural philosophy, Euclid, and Algebra. Rut the *-.♦ 

lain* Hurt the knowledge of the boy* is, too generally, snperheial. He hat 
itroduee a better m stem, by appointing tixed hours for the study of each 
avin-' some of the students to act as teachers. 1 wo peculiarities arc noted : y,euuy 

Uishke bcina wade to study their own language as well as English, and they all desire to begin 
geometry before thev have mastered arithmetic. Altogether there are 234 stutents. Two 
scholarships have lateiy been founded by native gentlemen. 

7-’ At the Umritsur school there are 219 names on the register. Of these students, 
“ only 43 learn English. Classes in which Gurmukki and Sans- 

At UmriWcr. ] :T it wf re laugh/, and which have hitherto been largely attaint, 

cd have recently been abolished. The services of an English head master have now been pro- 
cured and the appropriation of State funds has been enlarged. I here is also a good Missionary 
schwl at Umritsur, hut it is found that, in large towns there is room for both. 

73 On the visit of the Governor General to Lahore, the Sirdars made an express request 
' that a college might be founded at Lahore. 1 he Lieutenant. 

P' .fnVi iiwiniH.i.t Of a fir»t ri«M school (j overn0 r therefore took immediate measures lor the creation 
at Lahore u a nucleus for a college. ^ a j; rH t school. At Lahore and in ile neighbourhood 

manv of the chiefe and courtier, of the &eikk monarchy reside. They retain all their aristocratic 
ZLLeee, Met they are sufficiently alive to the exigencies of the future to dene education for 
exaut their sons. To meet then wishes, two departments have been made 

Two department* formed for the op- - n f j l( ^honl. j n i 0 (fa higher, none but the tons 0 / persons who 
per and lower clawea. IIJt , eligible for the Govtruor General's Durbar are admissible ; 

in the lower there is no distinction of rank. This arrangement is extremely agreeable to the upper 
class and without it they would not have sent their sons ; at it u, there are now about 60 Joy, 
L the higher department, and 140 altogether. The change which may be hoped for in. the Seiih 
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aristocracy may be measured by the fact that Runjeet Singh used to keep his royal accounts 

. Donation aud tuition fees levied. ^ c ' ltfcin & ™ tc ‘ le8 °? a 1 stiok : In th ‘ 3 an ebtranee 

donation and tuition fees have been made leviable, these dues 
will generally be collected in Government schools for the future. 

. 74. With the Director of Public Instruetion in direct com- 

rtdrlm' ™ U 801 r0ln '* rucen munication with Government; with the attention of the In¬ 
spectors concentrated on the development of the higher class 
of schools, on the dissemination of European learning, on the training of vernacular school 
masters, and on the provision of suitable books ; with the urban and village vernacular schools 
tinder the inspection and encouragement of the District Officers and their subordinates, acting 
in communication with the departmental officers; with the elevation and increase of high 
schools and training institutions, and the new impulse given to private seminaries; with the 
facilities for education afforded to the higher classes; the Lieutenant-Governor indulges in the 
hope that, in the present year, the diffusion both df western seienee and of vernacular rudi- 
meutal instruction, may be permanently promoted. 


Administration Report tor 1860-61. 
Skction III. 


Edicatio.v. 


68. In the last report the causes which led to till* superintendence of the tahsiliand village 

vernacular schools being imposed on the district officers, whilst 
jChumi of IclmfipoK explained last t ) K , dirt-otion of the training schools for vernacular teachers, 
}car ‘ and of the zillah iiuglo-vernacular schools was reserved to the 

Inspectors of Public Instruction, were explained at length. The results by which, during the 
past year, the change lias been followed, will now be briefly noted. 

69. Several circumstances combined have fended to diminish the attendance in the verna- 

, , , cular schools. The famine, .and the dearness of provisions 

Cau.0* Of diminished attend™. W|u , dj at Rny have hu.1 this effect ; but during the past 

year, the levy of tuition fees has been strictly enforced, and the expenses of living and education 
have* thus simultaneously increased new rules; striking off from the register the names of scho¬ 
lars absent for a certain period, have also been introduced. Many of the best teachers have 
been temporarily withdrawn from their own schools to pass through a course of instruction in 
the training institutions, and some of the tahsili have become zillah schools. 

70. Under these circumstances it is not surprising to find that the number of pupils at the 

vernacular schools is less tliau at. the end of 1859-6C. There 
Reduced number of taliaili schools, an , U(W 0M | V | ; >:j instead of l ill tahsili schools, with 6,437 
«nd of scWlun. instead of I (1,450 scholars, and an average daily attendance of 

4,504 instead of 7,036. 


71. The village schools, also, have been reduced from 1,701 to 1,6S6, the number of scho¬ 
lars has fallen from 37.000 to 32,105, and the daily attendance 

Number of YLllago school, also re- f rom a l„ mt Jo,000 to 26,367. 

iaoc ^' 72. It is believed, however,that the decline of these schools 

Expected improvement. will not long endure. The causes from which it has occurred 

are, for the most part, fortuitous; and, in more prosperous 
years the attendance may be expected to increase, under a stricter system, and improved 
tuition. 

73 The management of the civil authorities lias been found to be defective in one respect. 

Inoompetcucj 1 of taludhlurs to suitor- Many of the Uhsildars are not competent to induct any 
viae, and appointment ot a quuliBud searching examination even of these elementary schools. A 
nativo. qualified native drawing a salary (varying with the*number of 

schools) and travelling allowance, has, therefore, been placed at the disposal of each district 
officer, for the purpose of supervising the educational details of the schools, in a manner less 
superficial than that in which the visitation of the tabsildar is necessarily conducted. 

74. No more elaborate inspection is as yet required, nor would it repay the cost. 
In general these schools are in the lowest stage of development. To expend large sums on their 
supervision before infusing some principle of improvement would be ubcIcss. The. true means 
of unfolding their powers must he inward, not external, and can be attained only by educating 

the teachers. Hut the work is one of time. The incumbent 

Deficiency of the present tractor, teachers cannot be set aside without alienating the people. They 
and difficulty o aettmg un mi o. ftrc aV0r80j too, to quit their homes for any length of time, and 
it baa been found necessary to limit their first attendance at the normal school to six months. 
But it has been proved that this training, slight as it must be, is sufficient to create a marked 
difference in the management of village schools. The trained mnster, though he may not much 
inorease his knowledge, acquires a bettor method of commuuicating it, aud a clearer idea of his 
own deficiencies. 

App.—VI. 


4 
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75. The Normal schools are eight in number, and are placed at Delhi, Umballa, Jnlknder 

Nona*] Schools. Jf ll » ore - Mooltan, Rawal-Pindee, Dehra Ismael Khan and 

Peshawur. The number of teachers receiving instruction in* 
creased during the year from 325 to 481, and the daily attendance from 292 to 352. Of 
the teacher», 334 were Muhammadans, and only 111 Hindus. Altogether 278 received certificates 
of proficiency. 

A manual of directions has been furnished to the teachers in training, relating to their at¬ 
tendance, conduct, and studies. No striking improvement in vernacular education can be 
looked for until the present generation of teachers has passed away. In the meantime the vain 
fears of the people on the subject are being rapidly disjiersed. 

76. In accordance with the scheme initiated in 1859-60, the number of superior z ilia 

gln . Schoolj schools has been raised from 6 to 20; and the number of 

inferior, reduced from 6 to 3. The number of scholars at the 
close of the year was 2,309, and the average daily, attendance throughout the twelvemonth 
2,018. 

77. The following extract from tho Report of the Director of Public Instruction for 
1860-61 will explain the general character of these important schools:— 

“ The curriculum for zilla schools has been framed on the basis of that adopted after long 
experience in the school classes of the Government colleges and high schools of the North- 
Western Provinces. The main principles observed in it are that classification must depend on the 
English attainments of pupils. Nothing but confusion and failure results from attempting to 
preserve a separate classification for English and vernacular studies. Distinct department- in each 
language, with the boys arranged in classes according to their attainments in each, was tried 
for many years; but, with the concurrence of every educational officer of experience, that 
system has been superseded of late years by that which I have adopted. It will bn some time 
liefore it can work smoothly, for many boys who are now mere beginners of the English 
language, have made considerable progress in the vernacular, and by the new classification 
being in a lower class, are required to read very simple Urdu works. 

“ These, however, they can master very quickly, and by applying the spare hours of their 
vernacular studies to pushing on in English, they will be able to qualify themselves liefore their 
class-fellows for promotion to a.higher class. The greater intelligence, too, they have gained 
by their vernacular studies will assist them considerably in conquering the difficulties of 
English, so that their rise will doubtless be rapid, until they reach the class for which they are 
fitted both by their acquirements in English and in the vernacular. 

" Another principle is that English shall be taught simply as a language during the first 
few years of a boy’s education- General knowledge he must acquire through the medium of 
his own tongue until he is sufficiently conversant with English to understand an English work 
on any subject like arithmetic, history, or geography with tolerable ease. Having acquired 
some proficiency in these subjects bv his previous course of reading, he will in tho higher 
classes be able to revise his knowledge with the aid of more advanced English treatises. 

“ The curriculum 1 icing designed theoretically for boys who are supposed to have no 
knowledge either of English or the vernacular on entering a Government school, the greater 
time in the lower classes is prescribed for the study of the latter, which is of the first import¬ 
ance. Practically, most boys entering zilla schools have some knowledge of their own tongue, 
and so more time can lie given by them to the acquisition of English. As the pupil advances 
to the upper classes, the time for studyiug English is gradually increased, and that allowed for 
the vernacular appears rather short in consequence,—it must be remembered that a pupil of that 
standing has acquired such a mastery of his own language os to be able to carry on his verna¬ 
cular studies, to a great extent out of school hours, and almost without the aid of a muster. 

“ The object aimed at. in this curriculum is to educate a pupil up to the standard of the 
Calcutta University, and all the studiet'lcad gradually up to that point. 

“ For this purpose the text books in the first or highest vernacular class will be those or¬ 
dained by fhe University for candidates for matriculation at the next December's matricula¬ 
tion." 


Progress of the 
retarded. 


Ziil* tchoob, why 


73. The progress of the zillah schools has been retarded 
by the difficulty experienced in procuring efficient English 
masters, and a supply of the requisite books. 

79. Tbe following description of the Delhi zillah school which is one of the best, will 
give a clear idea of the actual condition of these inetitutione 
at the present time 


Delhi Zitlah school. 


" The number of scholars has increased from 277 to 434 at the close of the year; the 
average daily attendance from 203 to 889. No lees than 289 boys are learning English. The 
number nf Hindus is greatly in excess of Muhammadans, there being 824 of tne former and 17 
of the latter. I held a very strict examination of this school in Docember last, chiefly by 
written papers, and was well satisfied bv the progress of tbe claeses, since tbe previous annual 
examination. Lalla Ramcbundro, the Wd master, bad evidently exerted himeelf to improve 
the institution, and had been ably assisted by Wazir Ali, and the rat of his educational staff. 
At the same time, many defects wen brought to light, which the masters are now endeavouring 
to tectify. Translation and composition in English were found, as might have been expected. 
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the. weak wt point in the study of the upper classes. The lower classes struck me as very pro- 
mwing indeed. Great attention had been paid to English writing, and marked improvement 
in this respect was visible. The English pronunciation of the pupils struck His Houout the 
Lieutenant-Governor as decidedly faulty, when he briefly inspected the institution in February 
last. The public distribution of prizes and scholarships took place in the middle of March, 
and owing to circumstances, was not so well attended as it usually has been. The native 
gentlemen who gave scholarships last year continue them for this, and another was added/' 

. HO. The Lahore zillah school, in which there is a class 

sillnh'school. 7 Pr ° K ™* ° 1 * °™ exclusively for the sons of the native chiefs and gentry, has 

made satisfactory progress under Mr. Beddy, the head master. 

districts ssUblUhsd in certain 81. Zillah schools ill various stages of advancement are 

,st ‘ now established at the following places :— 

Umbala Cikci.e,—D elhi, Goorgaon, Ferozeporc, Thanesur, Simla, Rohtuck, Hissar, 
Jhujjur, and Kurnal. 

There are also excellent anglo-vernacular schools under the direction of missionaries at 
Delhi, Umbulla and Loodhiaua. 

Lahoke Cihcle.—-R ahon, Hoshiarpore, Umritsur, Buttala, Lahore, Goojranwalla, Mooltan, 
Jliung and Sealkot. 

82. In this cirede also are very good missionary schools. That at Lahore, under the able 
and experienced superintendence of the ltevd. Mr. Forman, is considered the best in the Pan jab 
Provinces. The others are at Umritsur, Mooltan and Sealkot. 

Rawiti.-Pindee Circle.—G oojrat, Shah pore, Jheltmi, Dera Ghazee Khan and Ahottahad. 

83. There is also a missionary school at Hawul-Pindee, and a smaller one at Khairabad, 

attended chiefly by the*sepoys of the 24th Punjab Infantry, 
Minsiimurv Sr 1IK ‘ *• which is composed of Muzhubee Seiklis. The school at 

Peshawar, under the direction of the Reverend J. McCarthy, is, with reference to the character 
of the population, a remarkable institution. It contains 135 hoys, and there is a branch school 
in the cantonments which contains 45. It is a promising sign that some of the Muhammadan 
Khans of the frontier have sent their sons to this school. • 

84. During the year many zilla and village school-houses 

School boas™. have been erected. 

85. The sums granted in aid of missionary and private 
flnnts-in-wd to missionary and pri- institutions amount to its. 2,337 tier meusem, or Its. 2,800 per 


School house'll. 


Orants-in-ttid to missionary nod pri¬ 
vate schools. 


86. There arc now 8S schools for females, containing 812 girls, with an average daily 

attendance of 671; of these schools, 29 are in the Julliindhur 
Curls SchiKi «. District, and have been established through the personal 

influence of Captain Elphi list one, and Deputy Commissioner. 

“ He commenced by impressing on the people the importance of educating their daughters 
as well as their sons. This being-admitted, he encouraged those who showed the greatest 
readiness to support his views to oj>eu a school, and promised pecuniary aid on the part of Gov¬ 
ernment. Several of the ohl indigenous tutors, who were in the habit of teaching the Koran ly 
rote hare been induce it, ly the offer of regular salaries, to agree, that they will give up teaching the 
Koran durtu/ school hours and steadily pursue the (iarernment scheme of studies. The attend¬ 
ance has been enlarged by the liberal distribution of hooks, and presents in cash aud clothes.” 

87. The following table exhibits the cost of the several 
Statistics of cost. classes of schools, and the aggregate expenditure ou Education 

during the year:— 



Description ol School. 


Superior cillah schools 
Interior r.illnh schools 
Tahaili schools .... 
Village schools . . 

Female schools .... 
Private schools (superior) . . 

,. ,, (inferior) , . 

Normal souools 

Genera! establishment end other 
charges .... 

Excess of reoeipte over charges . 


Acsri'cstf Ch-nresMe Cost os Erne. 

expomti- Chawanlt* CPI ,j t __ 

lure trom to imperial Kduoa- ‘ 

tho revenue. . 10tl „. Total cost, Tolnl oosl 

sourcon. leoo-eo. lsflo-tn. 


Ks. Its. A. P. 


Coer os E jnc.Tivu seen Peru. 


1,07,601 

16,0*2 


32,764. 

1,22,368 

606 



5 14 O 
4 8 4 
8 i U 
11 8 0 
22 1 0 
62 3 0 


Cost l.i Cost lo 

tiorrrnmont, Government 
18MMK). lefXMil. 



. 4,18,610 1,48,868 
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88. It will be observed that the sum granted by the State has not exceeded £15,000. 

. . , But the state of the imperial revenues has not admitted of a 

»*. The total population at ihe too 
commissionerships of the Pnnjab Provinces is 14,704,611 
souls. If it be assumed that one-eiglith is formed of children of a school-going age, then, at 
the cheapest rate of education, or Rs. 4-8-0, a sum of Us. 83,21,967 or £832,190, iB required 
for tho general diffusion of the most elementary lenrning. It will be long before funds so 
large can lie provided, but with improved finances it is hoped that a liberal support of the 
institutions, which during the past year have been placed on firm foundations, will not be 
denied by a Government, the safety as well as the duty of which consists in the dissipation of 
ignorance and error. 

89. Copies of the Holy Scriptures in English, the vernacular and romanized I’rdu, have 

been placed iu the libraries oi' all Government schools; and to 
pupils dr-sir in// it, instruction may be given iu the Bible out of 

school hours by Christian teachers, whether Native or English. 


The Bible. 


Female schools. 


Administration Report for 1SG1-62. 

Suction III. 

• Education. 

70. The progress of education will be gathered from a 
Progress of education. „. v iow „f the several classes of schools. 

Zillah schools are 23 in number, 21 of the superior and two of the lower grade. Tho 

number of students on the rolls has fallen from 2,309 to 
Zillah schools. 2,283, and the average attendance from 2,018 to 1,814. 

But the students of English have ris"ii from l,u23 to 2,016. 

Four of these schools have been reduced since lust year; the number is now 119. Not¬ 
withstanding this the students have increased From 6,437 
Tahsili scl ‘°° l9 ' to 6,765; the average attendance from 4,5(11 to 5,152. 

Village schools have increased iu number from 1,086 
\illafteschools. 1 , 75 ( 1 ; the students from 32,165 to 3S,hl9; the attend¬ 

ance from 26,867 to 31,016. 

Female schools have increased in number from 38 to 52; 
the pupils from 812 to 1,312; the average attendance from 
67 1 to 1.I6S. 

Normal schools are 8 in number. The average attendance increased from 352 to 377. 

The preponderance ol Muhammadans over Hindus has slightly 
Normal schools. diminished, but still remains as 289 to 104. During the 

year 398 teachers obtained certificates on examination. 

Private institutions aided by Government and subject to official inspection are 30 iu 

number. The 15 bigln-r class schools contain 290 scholars, 
Private educational institutions. aIJ( | have an average attendance of 1,925 ; the lower 623, 

with an average of 484. The large schools under the sujierintendence of missionary clergymen 
at Lahore, Peshatvur, Umritsar Delhi, Uawal-Pindee and elsewhere, contribute most efficiently 
towards the education of the people. 

71. In all there are 1,982 schools either maintained or aided by Government, having 

52,48<> scholars on their rolls, and an average daily attendance 
ARgregnU! results. of 12,192. 

72. The aggregate expenditure has amounted to Rs. 5,11,284, of which 1,75,758 are from 

r 5 imperial revenues, Rs. 2,''1,970 from the proceeds of the 

Kjcpentlitiire on education. educational cess, aud the balance from private sources. A 

tabular pnalysis of the expenditure is subjoined. 


Description of schools. 


8 

1 


o 


kii if w y 

W .1 si. 

5 1 ; S S -21 tits 


(Superior) zillah 
(Inferior) ,, 

Tah^ili 
Village 
Female 

Private (-uperior) 
f , (inferior) 

Normal . 

General entail di^hment* 
and other charges 


Total 


*31 

tie i 
l,7wi : 
52 
10 
aw 
8 




2,148 

13.1 

( 1 , 70.1 

38,849 

1,312 

1,7211 

1,137 

405 


> 5 '* 


,711 I 

ion I 

i. t.12 l 
.W|(i 1 
,108 ! 
, 18.1 
88" 
077 


81,102 

2 .WI 2 

50.1:10 

1,87,171 

3,170 

36,760 

23.656 

36,920 

81,004 


~ t 

Jr is 

n 


03.693 

2,721 

1.278 

3,)95 

10,180 

10,818 

14,057 

00,210 


1,882 52,480 I 42,102 j,1,11,284 9,75,758 2,84^70 


a ? c 

i!£ 

4* J 

“♦5 0 

m 

A 


COST OF KIUJOATlNti EACH 
1-UPll.. 


1800-61. 


Re. A. P. 


2,801 

, 14 , 077 * 

l,Bl,f*>0** 

8,170 


21,880 

90,848 


31 5 
10 5 
0 7 
4 10 
2 2 
22 15 
25 10 11 
83 9 0 




Cost. 


Cost to Uoysbn- 

MP. NT. 

1801-02. 

1860-61. 

1801-62. 

Its. A. 

P. 

Re. 

A. P. 

Us. A. P. 

4.1 11 

1 

24 

5 10 

37 2 6 

£1 0 

b 

10 

0 0 

22 8 5 

0 11 

9 

0 

2 9 

0 3 9 

4 7 

2 

0 

1 0 

0 1 0 

2 11 

0 

0 

0 1 

12 14 11 

24 12 

0 

10 

0 11 

20 14 

1 

8 

9 7 

11 5@ 8 

07 14 10 

28 

1 1 

29 10 » 







• Of this Rs. 73,864 cm buildiug tabsili awl village school-houses. 





htoruMd ippraoMion at edocatfoa 
. bytratiw*.' :v 


.. Candidate* for entrance to Colentte 
Cnlvenlty. 

Spread of Engliih Itngqgge tb ver- 
aaeoiar to bool*. 

Adult dura for atudy of Englbh. 


73. There have been some hopeful indications of so increasing* 
appreciation of the advantages of education on the part of 
people. . 

iW candidates eduoated in the Fanjab were successful in passing the entrance examin¬ 
ation for the Calcutta University. In fifteen schools a 
teacher of elementary English is now maintained, partly by 
voluntary subscriptions contributed by the students. Adult 
classes for the study of English have been formed at some 
principal stations at the request of the inhabitants, bankers, 
traders attending amongst others. 

74. In the Umbala circle there was some retrogression, in consequence of the famine and 
Review of progrcea in Umbala sickness, from which the tract suffered severely. The 

attendance at the zillah schools (excepting Delhi) fell from 
574 to 446. Still the students of English joso from 407 to 458. In 89 tahsili schools the 
average attendance fell from 45 to 43 per .school. On the other hand, the number of the 
villago schools increased from 482 to 580, the average daily attendance from 0,547 to 7,408. 
The average of each school is 13 students. The increased attendance is very visible in 
Goorgaou, Kohtuk, and Sirsa, though these districts all suffered from famine. The education 

in these schools is of couffie very rudimental. The Inspector, Captain Holroyd, observes:_ 

“ It should be borne in mind that the majority of these schools have not yet been in existence' 
for four years ; that in most cases the village schoolmasters were originally teachers in indi¬ 
genous schools; that they were totally ignorant of cyphering, had never heard of geography, 
and had never seen a map of their own or of any other country; and that they had not the 
slightest idea of cultivating the understanding of their pupils, to whom they taught Persian 
after the old traditional method." * 

75. The statistics of the Lahore circle show improvement. In the eight superior zillah 

„ . , schools the average attendance rose from 748 to 779, afld the 

Bem,w of rr0Kr “ s ‘ “ Uhm mde ' number of pupils learning English from 705 to 899. In the 

tahsili schools the average daily attendance increased from 2,128 to 2,227. In the village 
schools the names on the rolls rose from 17,407 to 21,455, and the average daily attendance 
from 15,607 to 17,280. 

76. A significant, incident is mentioned by the Deputy Commissioner of Jullundhur— 

, , “ There is now a school at Kurtarpoor. The late Guru Sadha 

bingli had paramount influence there, and objected to a 
Government school being established in the town. Since his death the people themselves 
have come forward and petitioned for oue ; and there is now a small school of fifty boys, in 
which the young guru professes to take great interest.” 

77. But the old Setkk Noblesse are'not nil opposed to education. Sirdar Jhundu Singh of 

„ .. . Bootalah, in the Goojranwalla District, has procured the found- 

fo« ,, <l«l by S.rd.r «Uond» ^ „ gchool ^ ^ pkce> of which ' he pays ha ,£ th(J 

expense. 

78. It is slated that the zemindars complain that when their children learn to read and 

„ .... . * . write they will not plough but require a servant, and that. 

ouw o « on «n itn. practically, the hours of attendance are limited to three hours 

a day. 

79. The Inspector was solicited by the teachers and pupils of one of the indigenous schools 

(not in connection with Government) to assist them in study- 
Oov«nun«rt »y«tcui reacting on in- j n g. Arithmetic and Geography. Some of the students of the 
gauous k »i Normal School were accordingly deputed for the purpose. The 

circumstance shows that the Government system is causing a re-action on schools not within its 
direct influence. 

SO. In the four zillah schools of the Rawal-Pindi circle the average attendance declined 
. from 262 to 238. The number of tahsili schools has been 

Review at progress in Rswel-Wndi wd||Bad u g 7> with an attendance of 1,807, of whom 665 

are agriculturists. The Inspector reports favourably of the 
progress of the schools in the frontier district of Buqnoo. 

8L The village schools have increased from 340 to 359, the pupils from 6,047 to 7,253. 

. Of the district of Dera Gozee Khan it is remarked: “ The 

!"«"*“ ° f 44 villageschools is chiefly owing to the great. 
#2s>s gyv interest shown by the Lughan Chief, Jumal Khan, in the cause 

- ' V of education, as he himself supports the greater number of 

popib attending tho school at Choti, a village almost entirely iuhaoited by Biluchis. 

lUsW storth*. in 1 -Hra^p. °. f *• £e “ s,e 8 J*°° l0 31, attended by 1,052, are in 


Kcbool 
fcingb, Uootalah. 




the Julluudur District. The best of these schools has been 
thus reported on by a lady who inspected it: 

M charge, Hyat Bibs, mu greatly deserving of commendation. She was a 
•nt person, and appeared to have perfect control over her scholars. The 
Persian and Hindustani books, among others the Gulistan. The little 

_ tod well dressed. Most of the schools have been provided with an 

in needle work, and the girls have begiu to learn writing. This was an innovation, 

'■ 5 


' Mii. 

'’•‘h, "i >i;' ,j.V. ’ ( 

C's H W* **iii* 

, InteV 

. .. . ^_ 

.. ; were all dean tod well dressed. 








but that they could notyosribly make a good mm of writing” An instanoe in mentioned of lb* 
effects of the inspection made: " My visits and the little presents I made them> asemed fo 
create a great excitement, and immediately after my departure some 80 or 40 girls entollpsl 
themselves as scholars.” 

83. These schools owe their origin to the exertions of Captain Elphinstone, the Deputy 
Exertion of Captain Kiphiotoo., Commissioner. If they shall contribute in any effectual 

in the cause of female education. degree to dissipate the existing prejudice against this educa¬ 
tion of girls, their usefulness can hardly be overrated. When 
once the social restriction is removed, it will not be difficult to direct the oonrse of frn i«l» 
learning. 

84. During the year great progress has been made in the erection of school-houses through- 

Erection of Khool-hoora. “* the P™™ 06 - T he «PP>y of books and maps has also 

been much increased. 

85. Advantage has certainly attended the superintendence exercised over the vernacular 

schools by the district authorities. By holding public examin • 
u.^™ n ^H 2 & Til irSt atio “ 8 > and distributing prizes, by oountenancing the school- 
omoen. masters, and occasionally selecting the pupils for public em- 

■ ployment, the civil officers have it iu their power to stimulate 

the progress of learning. .And in several districts the effects of their influence are perceptible 
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No. dated Lahore, the 25th June 1858. 

From—Director of Public Instruction, Panjab, . 

To—The Financial Commissioner, Punjab. 

2. At the close of 1856-37 there were 456 village or 1 per cent, schools, attended by 
6,064, scholars; at the close of 1857-58 there are 1,886 1 percent, schools, attended by 12,024 
scholars. The main efforts of the year have been directed, first, to improving and methodising 
the existing tehsili schools; secondly, to extending the operations of the village schools. 

4. Of the 1,836 village schools, 910 are in the 1st circle; of the 12,024 boys attending 

_ . these schools, 9,400 belong to the 1st circle; of these 940 

circle 81 *" or * mni “ t “ m to the let gchools, 533 have been established during the year under 

review. Nor would there have been anything under ordinary 
circumstances to prevent the establishment of a fur larger number, of the whole number indeed 
which the village school fund is capable of maintaining, of which number we may be considered 
as falling short in the let circle by about GOO. But I need not say that the circumstances of 
the year hare been extraordinary. In June 1857 Lieutenant Paske very properly, in my 
opinion, and with my full sanction, suspended the development of the village school 
system. Several schools already established, especially in Umbala and Thaneysar, gave way 
and we thought it better to avoid a repetition of failures. Even in the Punjab men were 
thinking of other things than the establishment of village schools. We were always reluctant 
to close a school once opened, and this we must have done very frequently had we gone on 
opening new schools during the hot season of 1857. Accordingly we waited till the autumn; 
soon after the fall of Delhi, the restriction was taken off,'and nearly the great majority of 888 
village schools established within the year date from that period. 

5. We soon found that the schools'were outgrowing the means of inspection and oontrol. 

. . n __ . Every district has a Sub-Deputy Inspector, but this officer, 

Depot; uwpM while managing and inspecting the tahsili schools and collect¬ 

ing dataand carrying ont orders in connection with the establishment of village schools^ 1 ms 
little leisure to inspect the latter class of schools when established! A village school left to 
itself is not an institution whieh we have my great interest in maintaining, 

6 . And in each of these schools the progress so far as it has been made at *11, if 

-_, „ . , genuine. The boys are not reading the Koran, and they tsre 

Organisation, 2 nd circle. Ssoding Uidd and' Arithmetic. 

7 The number remaining to he established with refo ren ee 
Organisation, 2nd circle, village to the present state of income and of sanctioned expenditure 
3 from the village school fund of the circle, may he estimated 

at 860. 

9. That the establishment of a zillah school was to he larger than that of a tahsilisohoof, 

that the course of instruction was to he higher, sail’, that*' 
Organiattim, 2nd <*»b, Alat. ti<f butinest of tie eehoaFm* always to be eon. 

f ” dueled ih and through the medmsit tf Xfritb, ypt' 

school English was always to be taught ah an aeemplitEment to those mho 


Organisation, 2nd circle, 
schools. 
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<ll,ylt i* easier to establish a new than to improve an old school. Improvement of 

existing schools is not a faet easily ascertained or established. 


at «*t?t as tagards th* 


1% tfiwtrnoitoh. 


Examination marks do not prove much. Examination papers 
are too voluminous evidence. 


We must consider what we found on the one hand, and what we aim at on the other 
Wi found a whole population agreed together that to read fluently, and, if possible, to say by 
heart a series of Persian works of which the meaning was not understood by the vast majority, 
and Of which the meaning when understood was for the most part little calculated to edify 
(ho minority, constituted education. I do not wish to speak too contemptuously of the Persian 
sdhool of instruction. I have no right to do so. A man must understand the Persian 
language, and know the Persian literature far better than I do, before he presumes to 
past on either any very harsh sentence of condemnation. But we should not be establishing 
schools, if we did not regard some elementary educatioual principles at least as *settled. And 
among these principles is this : first, that what a boy learns as a fact shall be a true fact, and 
the Sikbandaraama is a narrative of facts Much are not true secondly, that a boy Bhall under¬ 
stand what he reads, and nine boys out of fen do not understand the Bostau. We found then 
a whole people wedded to a system diametrically opposed to that which we wish to introduce, 
to whom the Urdu language, which we properly wish to make the medium of popular iustruc- 
. tion, because it is the nearest approach that exists to a common vernacular, is utterly incon¬ 
sistent with, and indeed opposed to, the idea of erudition or learning. Urdu is as offensive to a 
learned Arabic scholar as vernacular English in connection with learned subjects would have 
been to a scholar of the age of Erasmus. We found a people ignorant of the geography of 
their o wn •province; ignorant that there was such a science as geography, and therefore 
prepared to reject geography, as men are inclined to reject whatever is strange to them. We 
found them iu the matter of arithmetic divided into two main classes : the Katthries trained 
by long diligent practice to great skill and quickness in mental arithmetic, but at a loss 
directly they got beyond their accustomed problems, because unacquainted with scientific 
methods; atid the Muhammadans scorning the whole business os quite unworthy of a scholar 
and a gentleman, to say nothing of a true believer. I have said nothing of the religion of the 
Koran taught in so many schools, even schools attended by Hindus, and which tended to make 
so-called education a popular or rather an essential institution with the Muhammadans But iu 
short we found » population with their own idea of the meaning of education, and to that idea 
thoroughly attached, and to whom our idea of education, being inconsistent with their own, 
was thoroughly distasteful, as to an Asiatic everything is distasteful which is new. Well, 
1 am not going to say that in two years our idea has taken them out of the field. It would 
1* preposterous to say, or for anybody, if it was said, to believe, anything so improbable. We 
have not rudely discarded all the old Persian books. I should think it very unwise, and 
worse thau unwise to do so. Bat we have greatly limited their number, prohibiting every¬ 
thing which is grossly indecent on one ground, and everything which pertains to religion on 
another ground, and limiting altogether the time allowed for Persian as distinguished from Urdu 
* studies The progress made is this, that in every tahsili school certainly, and in far the 
greater number of village schools, I believe, all boys have learnt, or are learning (what before 
ibey were frequently when their education was finished most ignorant of), the art of reading 
and writing their native language; that in every tehsili school there are boys, Muhammadans 
as well as Hindus, acquainted with the first four rules of arithmetic, with the rule of three, 
and generally with vulgar fmotions,—a knowledge which two years ago might have been sought 
iu vain in most districts of the Punjab; that in every tahsili school there are boys able to give 
an intelligent account of the early Muhammadan invasions of India, and to pass a good examina¬ 
tion (1 have heard boys on the banks of the Indus pass what would be called in an English 
village school a very good examination) in the geography of their owu country, of India, of 
Asia, and of the Qiobe. This is the extent of the Course at an average tahsili school: at some 
of the best they know decimal fractions, and have read the 1st, or os far as the first four 
hooks of Euclid. Now I am not saying that this is a very great amount of knowledge, but 
I think it is fair progress for two years from the state of things I have described. 


1ft. I have inspected a school in 1856 57 before the teacher went to the Noripal school, 

. . and I have inspected the same school in 1*57-68 after the 

Tb« drset of th« normal schools. teacher returns, and have found a very sensible improvement. 

Of course six months' tuition will not work wonders, hut after all the simple rules of arithmetic 
, and the leading facts of geography are not very difficult, and an intelligent teacher soon 
rhatW e ao ogh to tn*eh his boys on his return a great deal which they did not know before. 

ft4. In my last report I stated that the return of indigenous schools given in Table C was 
. . . confessedly inaccurate; but that the statements contained in 

*>: . usUpOJ*•“ods. were undor,not over the mark; that it was erroneous by 

-fm pOB of im perfe ct investigation, not by reason of exaggeration. I cannot say that I regard 
the,return now submitted (Table C) as oomplete. In fact, to compile a perfect statistical record 
. qfiadipougue schools m tie Punjab would require a larger establishment than ours, and one oceu- 
pitdoulp with that particular business. It is not to he supposed that there are 304 more 
sdkuMle in Jalandhar than there were a year ago, hut that** more minute enauirg hoe brought 
greater nwmbertoilght,un& the same remark applies to the districts of Sialkot, Ludhiana 
; Rawal-Pindea, Aetata; and Shahpwt. A gam, it is not he supposed that there are no Koran 
•eboeli ja Kohat. I heme no doubt that every mosque ie what mag be called a Koran school. On 


the other hand the decrease of indigenous schools in districts Amritsar, Hoahlarpur, GttjerOt, 
Mooltan, Jhang, and KhAngarh is pfobabfy genuine, mi reprsjpnts the effectproduced be 0t 
introduction of the 1 per cent, tillage schools . The average attendance at each 8f these sooooiht 
is 7, which gives an aggregate average of 43,786 boys attending indigenous schools of all sorts, 
instead of 40,182 of last year. 

16. In modification of this system the yield of the 1 percent, cess of each district was 
Modification* in th« anking of afterwards expended locally on the establishment of new 

village schools. schools. The most populous villages, and those in which, 

from their centrical position, the schools would supply the wants of the largest number of the 
surrounding villages, were situated as the sites for those new village school* The teachers 
were appointed on a fixed salary of Rs. 5 per mensem. Simple rules were drawn up for their 
guidance, and a course of study of the most rudimentary character was prescribed for intro* 
duction in the Schools. 

17. On assuming charge of this office in February last I found that this modified system 
State of village schools at the com- was not working successfully. Native subordinates had been 

mencemeut. careless and injudicious in their selection of teachers. Many 

were selected only for this reason—that they were of the same creed as the parties appointing 
them ; men were nominated at the instigation of the people; in short, almost all had men 
selected for any other reasons than their aptitude for the employment. It must, moreover, he 
admitted that good men could scarcely be obtained on so small a pittance as Rs. 5 per mensem 
with no prospect of advancement. I found that for the most pait the teachers of the old 
indigenous schools had been selected ; that they were allowed to work upon their own system, 
to impart religious in preference to secular instruction, and to conduct their school^ heretofore 
as in mosques and temples, and as I found that we revived and upheld the old indigenous 
schools, increased the funds of these schools without improving their character; and, moreover, 
that while proclaiming our principle of religious neutrality, and our desire to spread secular 
education, we did in effect aid to a great extent in propagating Muhammadanism; for we paid 
the priestly attendants of mosques for teaching the Koran. It may be urged that the funds 
expended were not from the treasury of the State, but weie collected from the people for the 
purpose of education, and should be spent in the form of education most desired by themselves. 
But the eess was collected for establishing secular schools, and on secular schools only it should 
be expended. Moicover, to establish and control schools of a religious character, through the 
agency of this Department, would be in direct contravention of the neutrality policy proclaimed 
by Government. 

18. Accordingly, with the sanction of yonr predecessor, I immediately adopted the follow- 
Reformstory met sure adopted for i n g reformatory measure :—* 

Tilisge schools. j on j cre d tt ll village schools to be removed from the pre¬ 

cincts of mosques and other buildings of a religious character. Native subordinates assured 
me that no other buildings were available. I then ordered that the reboots should be closed 
rather than be held in such buildings. On the issue of Ibis order I found that the buildings 
were not only available, hut had been procured. 

1 directed the disuse of all books of a religious character in the schools, and in orde? to leave 
no room for the pretext that secular books were not procurable, 1 distributed a supply of school¬ 
books, maps, gratuitously among the village schools in every district. 

I took measures to secure the removal of old and inefficient teachers who had been selected 
solely for their pnestly merits; and in order to secure the services of efficient teachers, I 
divided the village school teachers into three grades on Rs. 10, 7 and 5 per mensem, respect¬ 
ively. Thus, while provision has been made for raising the salaries of the most efficient 
beyond the small pittance they have heretofore received, a spirit of emulation has been created 
among this class of teachers. 

In most districts there are large balanced to the credit of the 1 per cent, school fund, 
being the unexpended collection of former years. These balances are now being expended w 
defraying the cost of village school-houses. Then, while by this measure we are removing any 
’difficulty that may exist for want of school buildings, we give the people an earnest of onr 
intention to spend the yield of the cess solely in fulfilment of the purpose for which it was 
intended. 

19. Such are the measures that have been adopted for improving the village school 
Prospects of success in the working system in the Punjab. These measures have only been 

of tbe new scheme for niisge schools, introduced within the last few months. They have therefore 
scarcely had as yet sufficient trial to admit of an opinion being formed with regard to their 
efficacy. That they are popular may be inferred from the readiness with which teachers attend 
the normal school, from the increased attendance at schools, and from the numerous appli¬ 
cations for the establishment of new schools. The progressive increase in the number of these 
schools will be seen in reference to Statement 2. There are now 2,029 village schools in the 
Panjab attended by 26,377 pupils. The amonnt expended from the yield of the eess daring the 
year 1858-69 is Hs. 1,94, 002, which would show the average cost of eaoh school to amount to 
Ks. 94. It roust, however, he borne in mfnd thafcr ullage schools do not ^absorb the entire yield 
of the 1 per cent, eess ; certain fixed quotas are paid for office establishment, maintenance of 
normal schools salaries of extra Sub-Deputy Inspectors and supervisors of village schools, 
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t°wj»d« defraying the. cost of publishing the Sirkari JWar. Deducting these 
WMgM from the land, the average cost of each school is about Rs. 80 per annum. 

■Vy"’’ ' *_ * * . * • 

addition to these is the large school in the city of Delhi, which is fast approaching 
Progress in the ettahlUhment of the standard of a collegiate institution, but as this school, 
sale sobools. though organised and controlled by the officers of this Depart^ 

meat, is maintained from private sources, it has not been included in the returns of Govern* 
msnt institutions. ■ 

* * * # * 


48. Government desires to know what retrenchments can be mode in the controlling 
Suggestion* with regard to retrench- establishments of this Department. On reference to the 
neatelathe art of controlling eatah- Statement No. 1 it would at first sight appear that the cost of 
lUbmeota. controlling establishments is disproportionately great as oom- 

pared with the cost of instruction establishment, the outlay on the former being almost twice 
the amount expended ou tlie latter. It* must, however, be considered that the scheme of 
education is yet in its infancy in this province ; scarcely three years have elapsed since the 
Department was organised, and while it was necessary at starting to constitute the controlling 
establishments on a complete footing, the establishments for direct instruction are of a slower 
growth, and must expand gradually and progressively. 

I would here express my belief that more is to he expected for the caose of education 
by seconding private efforts than by the direbt action of Government. A lack of rupees judi¬ 
ciously expended on grants-iu-aid to private schools will do more for the spread of 
knowledge than twice that amount spent directly by the State for the some purpose.* Govern¬ 
ment schemes are ever the most costly, and Government agencies are always the most exten¬ 
sive. 1 do not see how, in carrying out the Government scheme of education in the Panjab, 
any very great or tangible retrenchment can be made in the controlling establishment. 

Persons unconnected with the service may he secured on smaller emoluments. Doubtless 
there arc now in England hundreds of gentlemen, trained educationists and scholars who have 
had the beBt college education, who are now experiencing the reality that talent in England 
is a drug in the market, and who, earning a scanty pittance by undertaking private tutorage and 
such like occupations, would readily accept the higher situations in this Department on half 
the salaries now paid to the Inspectors. If the proposal to employ persons ' unconnected with 
the service be adopted, I venture to suggest that gentlemen with tastes indicative, and aptitude 
for the special work of the Department be secured from England. 

# * # * * 


SO. In connection with the adoption of a general plan of popular education the Supreme 
Remark on introduction of « gene- Government desires to know what measure it is proposed to 
r»l plan of popular education. introduce for the elementary education of the people, and the 

means by which it is considered that the requisite funds may be obtained on this point. I 
would observe that the village school system, as modified according to the detailed plan sketched 
in paragraph 17 of this report, is now in force, and making rapid and successful progress. It 
provides for the education of the mass of the people in the three great elements of science-— 
reading,* writing and arithmetic; the instruction imparted is of the most rudimentary 
character, and one adapted to the requirements of the people. This system is very similar 
to the system of schools established in the North-Western Provinces. This system does in all 
essentials differ little from the Halqua bandee system established in the North-Western 
Provinces. I am unable to suggest any improvement or modification. If the system is only 
allowed a fair trial, I am confident of its success. 

With deference and due respect to higher authority, I venture to deprecate the introduc¬ 
tion of the measure above alluded to, which will tend to create diversity iu a system the 
uniformity of which does at present constitute one of its greatest elements of success. The 
expediency of enforcing this special rate of I per cent, cess appears to me that undoubtedly the 
cm is light, and scarcely felt. The advantages given in return for it are great. Nor do I think 
that the oeas is unpopular, where the people have not been consulted, that is, where they have 
been told they must pay it, and it is collected from them. It is .unpopular in localities where 
the people are promised option in the matter of paying the tax, but when tehsildara with that 
amount of gentle persuasion they know so well how to exercise put in the forcible mutt 
in collecting the eess it would be free-will offerings.f 

4t. It may have been mentioned that during the past year Extra Sub-Deputy Inspectors 
r were appointed to organise village schools. As schools, of 

In»2eto ltlMnt this class increased in number, it was. found that the control 

and supervision of these as well as of Government schools 
OQUld not be undertaken by Deputy and Sub-Deputy Inspectors in addition to their other 
duties; hence it was determined to employ another or lower grade of subordinates to be styled 
Extra Sub-Deputy Inspectors, who were to be paid from the yield of the 1 per cent, cess, and 


, ' From this prinoipla tbs Educational Department bos persistently departed, till frith sn expenditure of nearly 
MUibsfa IMS, there art scarcely 114,000 pupils under Instruction in Government end Aided Schools In the Panjab. 

>4 WhsA greater condemnation of our educational system oan be expressed than in the cynical remarks of the 
Director of Public Instruction himself t 
A».YL 
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to be employed exclusively in tbe establishment and management of village schools. Sabordi* 
nates of this class have been entertained and appointed to districts where the number of exist¬ 
ing village schools rendered their employment desirable. Thus, the expansion and develop* 
ment of the machinery has been gradual and progressive, proved increasing in proportion with 
the extension of the operations of the Department. 

48. It has been shown that the scheme of organising village schools was based upon the 
principles of supporting and fostering existing indigenous schools, that it was proposed to 
search out these schools and to assist them with pecuniary aid from the yield of the 1 per cent, 
cess, that thus, partially supported by the Stale, they would be in a measure amenable to 
Government rules and Government supervision, and might become institutions, where the mass 
of the people could receive instruction of an elementary but useful character. This scheme, 
sound in theory, has failed practically after a trial for a period of two years after the first in¬ 
troduction of the scheme* The yield of the 1 per cent, cess in such district was expended in 
affording aid to the indigenous school of that district, on the understanding thut those schools 
were still to be mainly maintained by those who had established them. In many localities, 
however, it was found that the people tried to rid, themselves of the resjxmsibility of main¬ 
tain" their own school, and to throw the entire burden of their support on the State. In other 
localities it was found that the additional funds supplied led to no improvement of the school. 
The teachers readily accepted the increase of pay, but they did not fulfil the conditions on 
which such increase was allowed ; they did not adhere to the rules preserilied by the Department, 
nor did they attempt to adopj the plan of instruction laid down for their schools. Thus all 
efforts to develop the standard of indigenous schools failed ; they continued what they were 
at starting—schools in which the boys were taught the Korau or the Shastur (aecording as 
the teachers were Musulmans or Hindus), and in some of which a certain amount of secular 
instruction of a fantastic, desultory character was also imparted. 

44. Attempts to raise the standard of indigenous schools haring proved unsuccessful, efforts 
were made to establish new village schools supported entirely from the yield of the 1 per cent, 
cess. f Tn villages where it was considered desirable to establish these schools, tcachei'6 
were appointed by the subordinate ollieers of the Department on fixed salaries of Its. 5 caeh; 
a few simple rules were drawn up for the guidance of the teachers, and a plan of an elementary 
course of instruction was prescribed for adoption in the schools. Hut this modified plan did 
not succeed ; subordinate officers made bad selections. Instead of appointing the best, qualified 
teachers, they selected for the most part the old teachers of the indigenous schools, with a view 
of meeting the wishes of the people. These old teachers, with small pay and no prospect of 
advancement, did not find the inducement sufficient to make them follow the scheme prescribed 
by Government, they fell back upon their old time-honoured but useless system ; so tbe new 
schools became a revival of the old indigenous schools. Moreover, in contravention of tbe 
neutrality principle upon which the operations of the Department are based, these schools 
became in too many instances of a religious character. Subordinate officers, especially those of 
the Muhammadan creed, zealous for their faith, and in direct opposition to the rules of the Depart¬ 
ment, appointed as teachers men whose fanatic character rendered them unsuitable as secular 
teachers. Thus it was found that a large proportion of the village schools were no more or less 
than religious institutions, presided over by the village peers or their disciples, conducted with¬ 
in the threshold of mosques, and in which reading the Koran formed the principal course of 
study. 

45. Within the last few months the system has been changed, and a different jioliey is 
now pursued. At starting too great concessions were made for the sake of popularity in order 
to win the people. The schools were made not what they ought to have been, nor what it was 
desired they should be, but what the jieople wished them to be, and in effect they became 
neither useful nor popular. Now, however, tbe schools have been remodelled upon the system 
it is desired to introduce. Tbe change was at tirst unpopular, but any people, however ignorant, 
if not deterred by a timorous policy and half measures, will learn to appreciate what is really 
for their good, and the scheme is now becoming jiopular. All schools lmve lieen removed 
frum rnosqnes and other buildings of a religious character; old and inefficient teachers, and those, 
too, who were selected solely for their priestly merits, have been removed. Provision has been 
made for securing the services of efficient teachers by ensuring prospects of advancement; 
village school teachers have lieen divided into three grades on salaries of lls. 5, 7 and 
10 per mensem, respectively. Thus, while provision has been made for raising the salaries 
of the most efficient beyond' the small pittance they have heretofore received, a spirit of emula¬ 
tion has been created among this class of teachers. Normal schools have been established for 
the special instruction of village school teachers, and no teacher who has been promoted to the 
1st grade will be confirmed in that grade until he has gone through the prescribed course of 
study in the normal school. As every teacher must go through a course of instruction in one 
of the normal schools, and as these normal schools will be periodically examined by the 


• Scarcely a sufficient time for the fair trial of tbe policy of the Deepatch of 1864. 

f It seems to me that the points for which 1 contend hare beqn proved by the Director himself, namely, that tbe 
Cess was, primarily, raised for the support of indigenous sellouts; secondly, that it was applied to the formation of 
Government village schools, for which the best indigenous masters wen not forthcoming, as has sines bssu alleged by 
the Educational Department and, thirdly, that the bees was applied to more showy purposes thou the maintenance of 
the humble village schools tor which it was raised. 
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Inspector and Director of Public Instruction, the qualifications of every teacher will become fcnowu 
to the superior officers of the Department. A useful and rudimentary course of study has been 

f rescribed for, and will be strictly enforced, in village schools. Now that Extra Sub-Deputy 
nepeotors have been generally appointed, a stricter supervision will be exercised over the work¬ 
ing of village schools. The unexpended balances of former years, now lying in district trea¬ 
suries to the credit of the village school fund, are being expended in defraying the cost of 
erecting school-houses and in the purchase of school-books for gratuitous distribution. It is 
hoped that before the-dose of the your village school-houses will have been erected in numerous 
localities in every district, and before the expiry of two months a map of the world and rudi¬ 
mentary books on history, geography, and arithmetic will be studied in each of nearly two 
thousand village schools in the Punjab. The present system promises well; it is popular with 
the teachers, and through them will ere long become popular with the people. There are now 
existing in the Panjab upwards of 2,000 village schools, attended by 20,377 scholars, in all of 
which schools the boys are taught the three great elements of science—reading, writing and 
arithmetic. The number of pupils, attending these schools is steadily on the increase,a sure sign 
of their growing popularity. 


No. 1S2, dated Lahore, the 7th September 1859. 
From—Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. 

To—The Financial Commissioner, Punjab. 


2. 1 propose in the first instance to review the measures that have been adopted and the 

results that have been achieved in the operation of the orders 
O jeet o t c n-ixir. issued by the Honourable Court of Directors in their despatch 

No. 49 of 185 l. I shall then proceed (o notice the specific points to which attention has been 
drawu and upon which information is required by the Sujueme Government. 

8. I have already, both in my annual report and in my memorandum on the coifstitution 

and development of this Department, entered into a full reei- 
Pl«n of operation! of tbo Dopnrt- ( ,f j, 0 i„t s connected with the introduction and progress of 

the scheme of education in the J’anjdb. In both those docu¬ 
ments, and more especially in the latter, I have sketched the plan of operations, have traced the 
course of action, and have pourt rayed t he results that have been achieved during the brief exist¬ 
ence of this Department.. To recapitulate what has thus been lately brought in ample detail 
before the notice of the Local Government appears to me su]K-r(lumis. I propose, therefore, 
ill this first function of my present report, to show in brief outline only wliat it was proposed to 
do, wliat scheme it was desired to introduce, what, has been done, and with what success. The 
scheme has worked ou furthering the cause of education in this province. I will enter iuto 
details only when necessary in order to elucidate the statistics appended to this report. 

■1. The fir.-t step in the formation of the Department was the appointment of the late 

Mr. D. W. Arnold to the jiost, of Director of Public lnstruc- 
Kimt .U-P in the formation of tbo a j the commencement of 185(1. That officer immediately 

’* ,r """ ” drew up a scheme which provided for the introduction of a 

system of education suitable to the requirements of the Punjab. 

5. The scheme teas based upon the principle of' making existing indigenous village schools 

tl • nucleus of a new improved and organised system. These 
Object and plan of village aoliool schools were to be searched out. and fostered-, they were to be aided 
ayatoin. ^ contributions from the yield of the l per cent, school cess, 

and thus, partly supported by a system of granls-in-aid, they would become in some degree amen¬ 
able to Government supervision. The aim was to be, to secure the introduction and substitution 
of useful and systematic instruction of an elementary character in place of the desultory imprac¬ 
ticable course of study then existing. 

At the same time it was proposed to open out new sources for the provision of instruc¬ 
tion, and to set up u higher standard than the village school 
could be expected to attain by the establishment of district 
Government institutions supported wholly by the State. 
#***#*## 

11. Under the provision of the Honourable Court’s despatch the scheme contemplated also 
. . the introduction of the system of grants-in-aid, that is, the 

GranU-m-u . affording pecuniary aid assistance to mission and other pri- 

vate schools unconnected with Government institutions. 

*##**##» 

15. It has keen shown above that the scheme of education was based upon the principle 
Uesulta attending the introduction of making the existing indigenous schools the nucleus of a new 
at grsuu-in-aid of iudigenoiu village and improved system. Practically this part of the scheme has 
•chouls. foiled. These schools, as they then existed, scarcely deserved 

the name; for the most part they consisted of assemblies of lads collected at the thresholds of 
mosques and temples, and taught by the pries fly attendants to repeat passages from the Korin 
or Shasturs. Iu a few instances this course of study may have been varied by a little secular 
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instruction of a desultory and fantastic character. It was found impossible to elevate the standard 
of these schools. The teachers were firmly wedded to their old time-honoured but useless system) 
and they adhered to it in all its integrity, readily accepting the additional aid afforded them 
from the yield of'the 1 per cent, school cess, out quite ignoring the fulfilment of the conditions on 
which such aid was granted. They neglected to adhere to the simple rules furnished for their 
guidance, and they failed to introduce the scheme of secular studies proposed by the officers 
of this Department. Moreover, those who had originated these schools, as soon as they observed 
a prospect of obtaining aid from the yield of the cess, attempted to withhold their own contri- ( 
buiious, and to throw the whole burden of support on the village school fund.* 

31. The Supreme Government desires the expression of an opinion as to the feeling 
Popular feeling will, regard to the of the natives towards the system of grants-in-aid to schools 
system of graiita-in-aid to mission conducted by missionaries... .It. appears to me that natives 
« bo °l*- generally, in this part of India at least, never give the 

subject a thought. Those few who have noticed the system have never raised the least 
objection; indeed, some have expressed their astonishment at 1 he moderation of Govern¬ 
ment.+ I do not think that the natives are jealous of missionary efforts. They know that 
the avowed object and end of missionary labour is to evangelize, but they associate the 
idea of missionary teaching with that of persuasion and argument, and therefore do not 
fear it; on the other hand, they would dread any departure from its neutral policy on the 
part of Government.....The action of the insurgents, while passing through Ludiana in 
June 1N57, in the destruction of the mission premises in that city, may perhaps be 
instanced in proof of hatred of missionaries and missionary establishments. I am not, 
however, of opinion that this circumstance can be adduced as showing special animosity 
against missionaries. The mission premises were unprotected and the insurgents destroyed 
wherever they felt that destruction was sure. Their desire was to lio rid of us and to destroy 
the landmarks of our dominion. They had a general hatred, and a will lor general destruction. 
************** 

33 . The spread of education may have been one among other predisposing causes that 
Tlic introduction of measures for k ‘ d ^ calamitous events of lhB 7 . If it wan so, its pri- 
educii ting the jw'ople, how fur roum'ctid inn TV lIlfllU'IK.V for CVll wa** (*X(*C)»t U[K)Ii tilt* inilUIB 

with the disturbances of lftoT. „f the few whose interests were directly opposed to its intro¬ 

duction. Any apprehension or alarm that may have been excited in the minds of the mass 
of the people was superficial, a ml was awakened not liefore, but after, the breaking-out of the 
flame of rebellion....The priesthood fear that popular education will dispel popular igno¬ 
rance and sujiersf it ion, free the people from the thraldom of priestcraft, and so remove the 
guiles of the priesthood. Thus, therefore, the priests, wilfully misconstruing the intentions 
of the Government, have found, in the introduction of education, a weapon which they 
have skilfully u.-ei to fan the flame of rebellion, and excite popular fears, by propagating 
the delusion that the introduction of education was a design on the part of the British Govern¬ 
ment forcibly to convert the people}, ’the delusion was readily seized and turned to account 
by rebel chiefs whose proclamations teemed with appeals to religious feelings. In several of 
these proclamations it has been declared that the Government measures for the spread of 
education were direct attempts to convert the youths of the land. The measures adopted by 
Government are strictly neutral, and are not in themselves in any way calculated to excite 
suspicion or to cause alarm. If there is cause for alarm, it is, m rny opinion, in the too oft 
reiterated assurance of the neutral policy ut the Government. 1 think that on this subject 
there cannot be too much reliance on its actions only; let the Government prove the neutrality 
of its policy. The people will judge by their own sad experience and by the traditions of 
native dynasties; in spite of all we may say to tile contrary, the people will never believe that 
it is notour intention to interfere with their religion, and our attempts to assure them by 
the most direct declaration of neutrality only excites suspicion, and the doubt that mere assertion 
is the mask under which we hide contrary purposes. I repeat that nothing need be said, but 
everything should be done, to prove our neutrality. 

I have already observed that the few natives who trouble themselves to think about the 
system of. grants-in-aid for mission schools are astonished at the extreme moderation of 
Government in affording such really nominal assistance to this class of schools. 1 have shown 
that the sum expended by Government in grants-in-aid to mission schools is under 4 per cent, 
of the whole outlay incurred by the State in furthering the cause of education in the Panjdb. 

I do thiuk that, without, any controversion of the principles of neutrality, and without disturb¬ 
ing the confidence that may he felt in the non-aggressive spirit, of the Government, much 
more might be done, and ought to be done, by the Stale in the way of supporting mission 


• Of coarse, they did so, as they saw that the Educational l)e|iartment interfered with the religious instmetion 
iriven in these schools, in contravention to the declared policy of (lorernmont, and «s secular subject, of instruction 
were forced on these schools, the usefulness of which wab not then, and i« not now clenr to the agricultural, the 
trading and the “ learned ” cIusbos of the community aud is, even now, only appreciated by those anxious fur Govern¬ 
ment employment. 

t Moderate indeed, is the aid afforded to mission schools in the Punjab. The aggregate of theao grants is within 
4 per Mint, of tho whole annual outlay incurred by thu State for tlio spread of education. 

i Tliis accusation is really opposed to fact, thdiigh there cm he no doubt that the action of the Educational lb>- 
pnrtment »s regards indigenous jehonla might have given a plausible weapon into the handa of agitators, "ml also tint 
imne dispossessed " tenebere joined the ranks of the mutineers. 
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schools by the increase of grants-in-aid. It is surely the prerogative of the ruling race to coun¬ 
tenance and support its own religion. While we are undoing (endorsing ?) the acts of natives by 
largely upholding in popularity the alienations they have in this kind made from the revenue 
of the State for the support o*' their own religion, we do little or nothing to further the cause 
of our own faith. I advocate a large increase to cxistimj yranls finun in aid of misnion, schools, 
and the extension of the system wherever /iriiclicaldn. 'die ostensible object of the missionary 
student is to evangelize, hut, setting aside this consideration, it must he acknowledged that 
they do much towards raising the moral, intellectual and physical condition of the people, 
and on this account therefore they deserve additional support from the State. It lias been 
urged that, while by the spread of education and the introduction of Western science and 
learning into India, we lead its people to throw off their own faith, we are bound to give 
them facilities for acquiring a knowledge of the true faith. Yes, hut we ought not to thrust 
these facilities upon them against their will, and in contravention of the oft-proclaimed prin¬ 
ciple of neutrality, by the introduction of religious teaching into our secular schools as it has 
lieen proposed that, we should do. Itulher place these within their reach, and leave to them the 
option of their acceptance; and this we can do, and ought, to do, by rendering increased aid to 
the missionary institutions. Such a course is not opposed to the principles of neutrality ; nor is 
it calculated to excite the least apprehension or create any doubt in the minds of the people. 
It is the prerogative of the dominant power; it conforms with the usages of natives, aud it is 
the duty of a Christian Government. 

To conclude, it has been said that, in the neutrality of the Government, lies the hope of 
the missionaries, and it may be adde 1 that to the labour of the missionaries must we look for 
evangelical success. Attempts, therefore, to depart, from the terms of our neutrality would 
obstruct, rather than promote, Christianity. The iut/oduetioii of the Bibles into Government 
schools would be opposed to the principles of strict neutrality, and opposed also to the terms of 
the proclamation issued by Her Majesty the dneen on her assumption of the direct Govern¬ 
ment of India. 1 am of opinion, therefore, that those who recommend the introduction of the 
Bible into Government schools would render the least effectual service to the cause that every 
Christian must have at heart. If they would cease to urge the adoption of a measure that 
the Government cannot, neither on the grounds of justice or expediency, carry into effect, and 
that they would turn their attention to aiding more vigorously the labour of missionaries. 
Let the people of Kngland establish new missions, and let thf Government countenance aud 
.support missionary efforts more effectually than it. lias hitherto done, aud then the cause of 
Christianity will progress more rapidly, more surely, and with less offence than would be the 
ease if even we continue fully to discuss measures winch are opposed to the principle of 
ueut mill \. 
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tlfc y * * 

I y 2j> ix 
tovWl t 

^v)i«*iyV»Tn^ 

r&i+trtXir'*) 


TV B anya letters 

t*9\y*<Q§ 

31510 * 

0 01'» 

S\?j)g,r 

^'fi£-L' r ) 

JTD& 

to ^enS 

*SM- 


X71 Letters tn local. Paryalj 


XV/.Ndrrue& in Banya. teflon 


fa’wC'iiJ 
I <>)?)<*) 


y »P*3 W*« 

J'ivu/ v^yfvWV 
'ibVj-yf 

Wvh 



Mfev 




/X J'ruc&encU -MwtiXptunt/t>tr TaiU 


«■ 3>«L> 

yr«w^ii 

ttianuj v 
tW 

*M*lU\n 

M.1 

v itiW 
lo V"lv»ni 
r)iy» ^ 

in?») yeuj 
?nV' M i) 
an tu t^ji) vH 

4>»*nu*iR 

" **»t*W It*) -. 

ciJjVrtV^y 


.X buMiticttpn 



<^«l,oo»ol 




— 0 ««9 

^vyj yw >-^3 *» 


av 

>-» 

■*r 


X/ Division 



Set 5 

/i, TuJbU Mlthat, Tttvmuux, JhJrfrict &kahjpur Jhomt* / &> 











































































II O* •'l' ,,it 



Fra/tiotutl Multiplication Tahti 

































Aroivruh Land* 
U+eiL in Sxrvei 


<u 


wjmi f wv/’ r« V) V vi *»* J v*< i »'*)/' 

'C>*6'** 

stf pv/^ >v y’>*>ir»i !>'/'*/'' 

't/Vf'f'i > v ”^ 

*'/Wi.A4v,wmV 

i »i A.' t'V/'V>* v ** 4 ^ t A«> >'**» 

Wit WJ-,^v*m/v<lA^H 

V/ m¥V > W7vn 

VinS v,V\ V > t* 

X»* *•/; 

^ ^ •/'l‘ ^ 

y „ V|A 

*£ VVW‘. X»4>*\V>. t y^ 

* l >- »Thw'4o>.^ V>1 /> 11- y^,. 
V> i <1 vW* W * . y ^ 



W 


Baniah Land* 

l/ 4 *d in &* VutrieU •/ Sir** Butxw fc«- 


<-vi 

6 ^3\ «VS<j 



r as- 

U##ii tir^lya itr 

{ this jmuu i*-Je Jorfr 


ir «£ :£ $ S3 



**&>**'»<*** ^*****1, 



a* * V? if i^* ,a3n L f 



$<vii4?y 


<y^«*stvvi*er*»'»y 
i* tA art*** 3 ^ W^32< 
xt 'VI** n ’b\tf'V6 

34n*««/5irrtfcV^ l ' 5l!5Y ^ 

\>M'%ui3'3 • ^ rt/S.wS/ ^wy 
jw>* * *^3*^522/ ^ 



<*) 


JPisnti Jj 
Xtemii *jr M*7io>,i*cLc*n 


t** ft** 


o ** 9-**' L ‘* , »>~ w 

.✓* >r-»- w—^ --w^ 

-*--=-*»' 

k) —>-t ■*- vi ^ If — 

* «*-*«T- V >!■ ***** 7 VJ~Ofe 


S 7 


‘■‘v'-xr- 


^ V t *r-»- ^ = o-**?'- -=u 

^»r 


_Cf -7-^ ^ ^-V 5** 

^ ^ ^ r- >T 7— 1-7 — ’ " ,cr ^ — 


:T-> o-*7. vrOV*'' 7VS > >*“»* 
27 -a^.—^ 

i‘i» ->•* *> “«* - Vr#-?- *-> ^ 

t*~■=. -y~ ^ 

’ u ^- si-> Vt ss *«fOv3 


(S) 


Kaitfii 

Z'**d iy partly t eUt cmi**. Btrub*r me CaxUt 
Vt* N W. P.uiui iLftptr is tnytU. 


pm I * I 6 

Mlotic iwttfw 7 t'<*% 

m( >'i>«init t 

K A WU1H mW£ ^ 

VVfMbTwiiMto+HiiyW 

«)*UhUinXf*^ v% d 

6>i ‘tifH.iijj '"v> 

^f?/i ®f*i f\kfo8i pH r ^ 

0 vi ntfTfybTkmfinwi 

<W{<HI s*<W ■»** 3 f *•* 

,u iTwytJWi m 1tofy*&X%L 

" ••• ••••“>*«'*+>U'Z7if/iril>f 



Ktimtti/ IjtittaUt 
tjf in Sitttl 


@bxyi/f^jgp cn%)u ytei 

444L ^»iii»0>i>i» < ^' ,n 

n ^ Wert*™/**'"*'**'** 



Khoja. Tjttnd* 

l/oed. by fS uuucJt* in, {Ju, a a-vie* Motive Stud **, 


Sf* 


ini'* 


9 




i-vr K'i r j ^ DS 

f.J » J * -\?y 

il WftO-* ^ 

1 ^^^ < *v.<yji(4A*v um>o 

*> Wl 'CyjCnyg^ t «y^j • 

sj’ ■’"'> *’ Ka »'»\ »«''***” 




it ttMtctir-asi Tautest 

1As*tl <m PiMdi', HhtutCut^, Chu.n/«»*,See 


t s <r ‘*\ *v$ 

v "*"' * L ~ >< TPfUL'j fc %.ct» 

'**'YI -* ~**><J»*v V* ">» SOVt 

■>My *'* v->»> - %h - r 

r > » p -< *i * *»;*/*• th^ 

w.'l'mtv >»<V V 4 ***-*^ 
* ^ ^v <n¥ '**'» WK v^lj 'x'r'S 

< ^ ^ fc *•* iw v 4 k 

j /»\ " - - - * - -— in 

^>\ 

»r^ j-»»x.^'i>>,’*v^vv ... 
y.'V''*' ^*» K,y * x 

^ S '■'S fc 3 <^fe 

S^>*">sy*KY y^n><-c_ 

nyV'i*Y'“)>i* 

St'/i>*S\ y\i r*'av fc.^ y **\Xt 

T*^5S'**.***. 
4-3X , «''\2> 

1 fc > •< 


V ✓ -t »» ^ » r »-*A ^ 

v ■*»v'>'3 i fex > ' /,,, '\ v: 

^v'nr' iNfM>*i»V 



Lundas 


Used v% Sjudfijotc. Waiirubttd fcc. 


. .x 

*»<4 w uh < W)vj *<-»?> 

•tYKj ^rX))^ >ry> >jyrVJ» jp»W*v»s‘' 
*y>y<> *>i^»tt t>)i;)>, 
*> fc/*, *''»'■'> -r'W »1 'rtvctfrttj? 

^^*">>) la.*! tA A ^ V )*»t ^ *\p v * 

n^b Xj,) v *) ■> ‘i >•» 
^**•4?'} I ^ av-*.<cvi| /) %)^■* ^tvf-t7 


•vr)Yl^<4 Vt^)/ 

•» ^ k^y ‘ v > ^ 6 V > >; 



Ir 


Marwari 




Martrdri. mucrd rritfv Sara/i 
Dsed in Jjjrrt&e Oeypere,. 


rififuv 

S' 5.? I I ?U 


S'S 

* £ 
« 

A 

? * 


> 


,c i ^ j i $ 

v »n 

1 ! ?'{I 







>«**&** 







- 

^ - ><1******?? 



JZ 


ffludw fabric 

Used in Oudfa and Towns in the.North Western 
J W«a tdcwJUaM^ 



MiM*"** 1 * 

rZutixuwry 1 

aieM* tty MW 

txn t H << M .^ +* A K 

/i xi {oUfltfM/ 

alt* a.imwi'l A* 11 * C 1 * uVi#'* 1 *' 

v» at cnl'nlju/H^lV'^l 


*i j^+iich wWW** ^ *1 

M^) 1 'Kyf'x'W %l 6^ t- 1 ? ^ 



13 


Muttam 1 ancle 

Used m Multan and adjoining Towns 





-Paracfn 

Used ** SforaKhaskai. fa 


' «Vo^ „^v,«S 

***'**'"* ^ *k„vv\» 

^»^^>>v^>>^v\^Vv-,'v^ ^ Csrs^ 

** ^»Vv^ »>><y -r, wna^ /v.'vv,”' 
■^VN»StV'>^ A ^ sv , v ^ v5 

v s rT!^ ** V ' v "* s * , »''' k '>>l»'V ■>,». v>Yv*S 
^vvofeyrv,>,.,.vsyv»v^-svS 

V W^x.-ry vifw- 

rjr^r^ An ’ vx5< ^v 

2V£* * tV Vy^JT 

'^'"A.ViPvv'Av'yy u' 

~ *"<* V*. %C>-Nn\ , _ ^ 

y-AWn v^yyi.srusv 
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Ron Landt 

Used by Banters in the Panjab and Sindh, 



v,y ** vvxT-e^cJ 
Ua v * * h ** |*wvrr. > * r* 

V. >*tr\/n*I'U-rpZZfiU 

ZSrg n 

V*W<y 

v '»T r Ylo\'V>VC*- /^94r> -r>v^7^Wi 

N ''° > ' V»UK V»H'0* 

” ttir- 



SAB A 2 i 

Used by the 3 anfierp of the North Western Provinces and Oudfi 

'*1 fc » K C*l 'j *.♦ W< 

9>»t 3 V* l HHpV >^9 *v m *j“ 
--^'i'l.n-t^ *\ c ? ^-9 o?V 

^3 -i* i ; n «< o(t(f 
Vi's «<f)3;-M^-V\ 

p a -opal's %W "«/c3 

*^ ulfc $/k 

SV\9f *<*<. -s»C 5*^ -pC-tg^/s-l 

CIO s fl,7l.- -7 0 K; c. ■>, qX-,^ 

rsr^TjML 

r*»® Ac<f*Pt»A 3 < l ^?^c? J,e 

i?*lK li *-*«•< - c ?ev*C 



Sarifci 

tsed m the Dekaycdtf the, Punjab 


%% ytHj &-yyzfis>p&9Q 



V *Sz£yk*.)i 4 a. **Qr>?tjpcb\ 

i+rC- 

*&) $**$') v' 0 yif\ 5 rlnvi wixtfo^ 

* 1/0 

>r>n0**A<)fcrfi 

^ v*?ty v^»t sfji^b yyo> /b a 


/* 2 -° 


°f r **tS22 3 ^5>> 

C-Lnr *5 \#'h/*rv*i V^ys yy\j 4^ 


3 2 *t;np*>#&o.o ^t»vt ui 
yr#KO } &>>&L 323 &tyuK 

S*L-»\ * Vfi) >J» <^CZvLYHjf' 

<-«*$ $* 1 t'WL^v^jc^ 



ShifiarpuH 
Used in Upper Sind 



! T'*' 1 Vi!/ V 

^ VTtnLv^yj k'“L*rv \in~yy 

i tt 3 ->#vo 

>j r’^/iO’jO) t Vi i,v'H v*»*c>c' yv ^ 

V~* ' / YTOr'> \ \ *ix "I'>-‘3 J? ' 

0 ^ <£>; w 

rvo? ^ v -n^/vv^vx-i^ .1 

>£■ ( 

'* L 4 D£) ‘?)<?^V , Y'- 9 >- kv ^ ^ 

5 o * - > w 3 {£»%. V^yro 

W*-^ fr^vvn- \ 

<1 C U'-^Lst) /y l/ w^ 

*—O1 w «^“T n «- >^i 

^>*2.7^ >* 

Oov^ryJZr/tpa^ 

XKt fl&S 


r 

oy-'-h.. 


ymSK >. 

^ oi^^^efV^ n/v^ o *9^ 
% "lo-o^v^ VTT U I 



ZO 


S t/uii r 

Pae * in Sind 



-i, *\z 

* '•’M\ w ^*** u _ 

ter**_ L 

,' -h '■'■■**' ,r >^j 

v *,*-“ r ” v '*•**&^ 

•V? •>-,,s*y^? ,r *~ * x '*<’£'*’ £ rtc 

^O-'lo-O V TVlu'lsj^yv 

^ M v35 ->v,1n ^ 

^ at o-<^ +*J>n u*Z*£ 

>*v> a-'^V'V^ I, ^ 

^ 7 ^^^ mv;-^ i *C 

^*9' ^nu*/^ 

ov»a.^f 

^ fl '-} r lvi5 , >^'^ AoX>^va. 

**? r >*a — -v^\vfj a^ 



Thvd 


Lsed in tfie JJehrajctt. of t/te ffojyaj; 


M 


it* 


V. 5 


mmmim 






^wy' v ^^ 9 '?n 5 >j 5 r 

rf'P ’Tnr7Ttff^'rn<^r^ 
nP)>ff/V 0 \SF^-&?)~F i ^r~ 

•sr^-f) 9 ~ tr ^^ < > / T n *W u 7 

-*07 W) ^1 2 >»^“^' w '''5 7 \ 7>W >4r 
7) <^Ti‘>' 


■p^ ->^ •) ^S\ "Gif 

W 7 * x 

9 ~*$^?> y&^<J ’b'Gs^SH) 

<V ^ CX>> ^o5>^i 6>0)^9ff 
ca^ 7) -r>^ v>^ v^ST^Op^ 

J) ~T)'*)< Lj y% ■Y^^'Trn^)-^ 







jiif Jttahajam as used in JnUfi/vdkar 

J »V.W X tfyfaiV ; ;y 'vw^ 

* yfa fJ'nVfrCwn x wVOfittftfuftWht/imWfyrf 

ft (ft ^mw ^r>r 
% < tftr>'>) i tf\)fo('.m£-i)°f}) 6 

o, rfoCfobi *>W1fSh '■ ofo^ftvnyn 

'ihWzfCbnxi 0%6 o 

VTiftoMiptfhftMV :W \%U* 

bxqxft % ifo{inrWt(n •MfiftiKn-Vftiif: w(wY(vv>nW 


\y 6 i)<J<b)MyilV>( 

fob iil/rfvnMfom 

ntfmfo(,fob*Zi 

U» 

n/r> 'hditoW* A ‘ ,yp ’ 



NlcJtyani of Umjbala> 




0)<y* O &>&1 €\,<h bO 

c 0 '>&vt'n i 9 r&Jh »T> *f'A •£? ' 


y^v ^y^)C</yt *>*>** bcttsn^ ■=■?*> b&'fi'* 
f^s\*~m &7 i >*3 h esptfj) 




Kyunihali Ttwhari frith t/u signature of the Huja of 

Qfitnihal (S unto) 





L (indc of JalMdHar 


2 / 


**•> US'.Ojifr) <W6V)>\Y) UA3 
H*r V^r(\n h WUflj«*y»* VW*y*>Occ 

^■jH/K-.yi'KCW 

Ws tC ('&*'*» 

r 

i’ifl'O'HAt+ifat 
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L etter m> L a/tde of Jcdlandhar 




- _ jj MS' Y\ y<»w f 

~ r f'd£‘rw v^»” (fir) mrj tfj^7' r ' 

?*j“r fcfr 0 co <?? 

rf'cm yyVy> >^n 

■m^j <«^ V<^V«i *»»" C'V) j 


T, ^>~S?nty ■> ^wiy" ^ J t ^*l? l/ 

w? 

3 c/3# jo SO- \ t Ty i° r 't ^8^0 
»T £, p vc^a. ir* c, ^<t) J) £ 2 . _ 


* S^'Vj;m jf 



Jallandkar 


29 




Lande Alphabet 
ikfJJtr 

<h **><& Hj' 7 Sw, t ft h * q <?» 7<*, fa pi 


Lande II 

3 *? / Ant i&iii mst *jii 

S ?i 


Sctrrafi alphabet 

^ U ij *<>£*< HZ 3 (h Yy * h< i 


Jdahajru alphabet 


? y^^ftPMP * *< t ^< 1*1 ^e>> ms" 6 C 1 

vs 



3 o 


l, ancle ofMakkr KotUi 


Mahyni (little used) 

33 4 ^1 71 

</-(/&•>i/WIICIK-ut-o^ ££xl xl H 


'*» *>*/£<2<*J>J, 7 - m mijC? 

Q 3 tf<r .*vS- 

^&^ JJ> Sarrafi ( general# used) 


$9 W 



Lanxi.ts of Dart GfiaLtS-kan 






Monde uxd by JTatwc Mcduyona of Sirsd 


jtoiYijcy , 

&z>y ?Y)€s*y 

y>9'J') Ct rQ ,0 *> 

*»n ^vtv \ 

<Tv? ‘^.k.s^ 

Vj'V ('n t >\V 

*\^ 


*rr*t*V 


Letters used by Osnal Ma/uyans of Susa 

f)> 

T-billl fco 

n I 





'dl*l 



Jtames and meanings of the tetters of 
the Lande alph ahet 


Meaning 



t 

w 


ffxjjnp-lacKeeL. 

<JJ Hha.tri. 

Cowherd. 

Pitcher fail df Ghi. 
dalters tovPutgglass. 
Beaked. 

Confectioners {ray. 

Jar/unu 

Shrub 

1 Half a. loaf of bread 
One and a ycarrier of bread 
Double Pilot 


of Word illas trakng 
^ ^ Utter ruunc of letter 

KaJt/Za, liubra 

HhaJCh'lux KhcUri 
/ •, 

Quyya. Ouahyu 

Oflotygou Ghi-ttu-ykara. 

** ^ JVanruL dfat fiji Ptrsv 

^ Cfiax'Jichxjb ChiLcfLcdya, 

‘ v> Ohhackckha. Chhabarya 

> 3 Jayja. Jasjbti 

^ JhcyjuL Jhar fit berl 

^ ^ Tocfrta rnJldho purl 

*9 Ik ulffm HfSawdz purl 

* Daddcc poll uantb 

^ ® Dkadcta. Dfujrjyar Bojkra 

^ dbte Ten Udtir Ho ftafuye Saufibsies, 

3 3 Tatta Tunl 

Tfuxttfm T/itdt, 

^ ^ DaaL-dcc [Jed 

^ ^ Dll ad-da Dhjiri-Taman 

PatYiirya 

a PtudiJVwrl 

Btrtda 

BtuirAa koncha 

* * Mamma Jfuchhmarora T 0 foul moustaches 

* 3 Hard Burn kulcira Dagger. 

^^LuUcl Jjafthrrl 

^ 3 /aya. Btndi n curu 

^ ? San sa.. * Tcran 

* ^ <4kz. Hirail 

^ JShabbv . Bindt Ram 
,^fi * (Jiti salt hi at 

® * U , * M~unhnwre u The rnaidk-roundug V ? 

v *' * Berk laJtirhi a 

The. above letters are first taught, bul in. the rdlayes, m.wg RldkcS 
leach only these letters , bul not the words to them.. 


^ 9 Pcyjpa 
w ^ Phuppp 

* * Babba 
V H jBhubba 


Pleitc. 

Hat! a grain. 
Double bow. 


Dotted 
Jl spool 


* The. name refers totke form of the letter 



dll 



^ ^ ' - V " c/ ' ■ J 

jtfaitfuli ihtvowtl \ bungsuhshtikdffirtZ- 



APPENDIX VII. 


A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF COMMERCIAL AND OTHER ALPHABETS 
AND HANDWRITINGS AS ALSO Of MULTIPLICATION TABLES 
CURRENT IN VARIOUS PARTS OF THE .PANJAIi, SIND AND 
THE NORTH .WEST PROVINCES. 


PART B 


‘ A#juni*n i-P»nj»b'” ]’«•», Libaro. 







mpariaon of different foods of L ancle with, GiVrruzKht and ffcfjn 



































































-5 ! "!*!> Ula \* 


"S 7 S % \ J 


f J \i 


~ J p 

^ ^ r s »_y ^ f* •>» »» 

p 10 H> ¥ & ff ^ v _ 

f 5 ? ^p > ltf , f^(*' , »> 


-i 

















§ *» 




/d\& rr\l? J iy -C : f 


V I 


DDBDD 


it' ^ ^ IT- \' 


* Mb *\ 'b- o) O C *- 


Sf y ci *\ § 


t* # (a # ir P P 


i« i* P 9 k/ w 


» *> ^ 5 . tr 

qj 0 " q*s n 1 * 


r< x 
rJ * 


y V 

iV 






























































*> £ 


mm 


3 ^ OS' ^ ^ * v* 


19 iaT 


w 


f 


$ * 


* ^ 


(JT /*) 


* ^ ^ > 


o» 5 


jj Kr ? 


■B 


®l •> 'y 
f' r/ 


BDBDUUI 


fS 

10 

N 


f* 

9T 

rr/ 

& 

flV 

* 

y 




























































SetMJ, 

l GurmiMfi 




^ TOJ3 tf * ^ 

2J|*W# WtfB Si ^ *S5*|*ft 3*% 
V3M i{% >rdt»rn ssnbbiSKmk 
Bfl SI>mWUOl - WIW% 


■TO 


hi 


1 'm&i 


aj>wftruaa& 

lYKUrf^**^ *<« 

BUB VV31*’ll3*^« 


II Jfcujrt, 

4$** 

TO33R 3B35.1i? 
<TO?*R WCTOH 

wn 



HI Sanscrit 








$?(3?TO*nTO9?9TOUl^ 


tl^ll 

* 



S etxcj 
/ Seattloti 
j/iakym Lawk 


V<^ £3^ 

nr 1 !' UiS^rf^r 


x Maliytuu Dogrt 


o>}Y>)vt as 6 % 6&9 *n 

^\ Tftfyjt YqrtlT,3y* 
^->vt^w]YYv> 



QjtfZc c/vufGLctiTs of *ffinrtfaccr‘ 


«c/** 

« 

<* * * 4 >»> < 


^ Burua c/utructcf'& of K /?mril$ar 


Cu 


^ <ri|k ' K - Jl (H) N </«/V 



VCflarac&rs of tht Biccuuru, ui JfrrvrUaar 


V> &f*VJ2A*K 


^ { A ti H (*( 


H M ten Hk^na 
Cl A,^ 'v® i\ § 


$T\ <d a ^ t$i 


Vl,Sjaeamcn of Landas 


V/Wtffers ftoaiKarrtal 


MaJuyam 

M*{**') r 

3 : *<: •?(: ^ - fi£a>/r>iv) 

w wITr" 


n fi b ® 

* V'€ it«l 

« e\ 
3) :ah 4 : 
Atr"(3 


\^WWT . 
- 

< * / ‘3>y<g. 

3 ft/nx 

JT^c 



Tajran turan District Amritsar 
VDI Specimen of Landc 


fiarraA 


(c r 


arbde 


J' >,w >3s^>vw l ->.r^ 


isasssf 


'i.W'tlj*, •n'y.ynw 

?vV 


2-U Spccutien. of 

Z andc 


Z (mdeT(oihctri 


Landt ofcuipth# 
Itind ! 




ScUrfr 


R[(lhujani used tn RohtaK 


1. Rohiuk~ Sarra/i 

^ H7<30 ^3 

ifp 


sms 

Mahyam. and Sara* w/V, tAe DddlKarruil 
wul Cmngaon l) is (ruts 


JDchh ATahcyctnt 








II Dthh Sarra/i 









Ill Gwycwn 




5^57.3 roiP^S^l 

5^59 cttyy^fjpyrA- 

<4 n't*”' r/'/Prt'to'X 
1 w>‘ 

n fy'H.'AS W'KtW 

£c 


JV (jury non 

Current JUtahajam letter writing 






rn$'.'33 f 1>T 

;^yn 


£<p5ls 3^3 


VlKarrmf 




V/Lfianux/ Mahcycuii 


0)’ -nrijCo'iO; - 



,S dJ/eb 

Laudas used ui the MidtuaJtuir^Jfonh/mmry 

Districts 


,,Mur&uHurqarh , 


l. .Ma&scui thdnq 
Jhancj district 

• » 

% d> » » v y 

* * * * * * 
^ ^ ^ “i h 

oj y) v * > * c 
V) 5 w. ^ ^ ^ 



J J3hang District 





nr 

m 

J 



*s. 

X 


J>J 

V 

b 

•j 


Jf 

f 

i 


■TsC 

a. 

• 

t 


j 

-y 

•>> 


J 

* 

• 

• 

, w 


pp 

j 

•H 


S,i 

Hi 



£ 

j 

V 


£ . 

W” 

• 






J 

r 


* J 


5 

S>L 

* 


6 

V 

d 
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